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CHAPTER XIV. 

UEION OF TERBOB: FROM THE FALL OF THE GIRONDISTS TO THE DEATH OF 

DANTON. — JUKE 2, 1793 — MARCH 31, 1704. 



1. " The rule of a mob," says Aris- 
totle, " isthe worst of tyrannies ;" * and 
so experience has proved it, from the 
caprice of the Athenian democracy to 
the proscriptions of the French Revolu- 
tion. The reason is one which always 
holds, and must remain unaltered while 
society remains. In contests for power, 
a monarch has, in general, to dread only 
the efforts of a rival for the throne ; an 
aristocracy, the ascendancy of a faction 
in the nobHity; the populace, the ven- 
geance of all the superior classes in the 
state. Hence, the safety of the first is 
usually secured by the destruction of a 
single rival and his Immediate adherents ; 
the jealousy of the second extinguished 
by the proscription or exile of a limited 
number of families ; but the terrors of 
the last require the destruction of whole 
ranks in society. They constantly feel 
that, if they do not destroy the superior 
classes in the state, they will, in the long 
run, fall again under their influence, 
and their leaders in consequence be sub- 
jected to punishment. Hence the en- 
venomed and relentless animosity by 
which they are actuated towards them. 
Similar feelings are not experienced in 
nearly the same degree by the holders 
of property on the resumption of power, 
because they are not felt to be necessary 

* ** tturm rm ru^mtttim ttXtvrtua if hi/u- 
»g«ri«.''--ABi8T0TLts, Dt JPolUica, 
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for the securing of their authority. Mea- 
sures dictated by the dread of indivi- 
duals become unnecessary when they 
have perished; those levelled against 
the influence of classes require to be 
pureued till the class itself is destroyed. 
2. It was not a mere thirst for blood 
which made Marat and Robespierre de- 
clare and act upon the principle, that 
there could be no secuidty for the Re- 
public till two hundred and sixty thou- 
sand heads had fallen. Hardly any men 
are cruel for cruelt3r'B sake ; the leadera 
of the Jacobins were not more so than 
the reckless and ambitious of any other 
countiy would be, if exposed to the in- 
fluence of similar passions. Ambition 
is the origin of desperate measures, be- 
cause it renders men sensible only of 
the dictates of an insatiable passion: 
terror is the most common source ol 
cruelty. Men esteem the lives of others 
lightly when their own are at stake. 
The revolutionary innovations being 
directed against the whole aristocratic 
and influential classes, their vengeance 
was felt to be implacable, and no secu- 
rity could be expected to the democratic 
leaders, till their whole opponents were 
destroyed. Thence the incessant, and 
ofben ridiculous, dread of a counter 
revolutionary movement, which wa.^ 
evinced by the democratic party, and 
which so often impelled them into the 
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most sanguinary measures, when there 
was in reality no danger to be appre- 
hended.* In the strife of contending 
classes, the sphere of individual ven- 
geance was fearfully augmented. Not 
one, but fifty leaders had terrors to al- 
lay, rivals to extinguish, hatred to gra- 
tify. Amidst the contests for influence, 
and the dread of .revenge, every man 
sacrificed his individual to his political 
connexions : private friendship, public 
character, yielded to the force of pei^ 
Bonal apprehension, or the vehemence 
of individual ambition. A forced coali- 
tion, between the most dissimilar cha- 
racters, took place from the pressure of 
similar danger ; friends gave up friends 
to the vengeance of political adversaries ; 
individual security, private revenge, 
were purchased by the sacrifice of an- 
cient attachment. 

8. France experienced the truth of 
these principles with unmitigated seve- 
rity daring the later stages of the Revo- 
lution. But it waa not immediately that 
the leaders of the victorious faction ven- 
tured upon the practical application of 
their principles. The first feeling with 
the multitude, on the overthrow of the 
Girondists, was exultation at the vic- 
tory they had gained, and unbounded 
anticipations of felicity from the as- 
sumption of power by l^e most popidar 
and vehement of their demagogues. The 
most extravagant joy prevailed among 
the Jacobins at their decisive triumph. 
'' The people," said Robespierre, '' have 
by their conduct confoimded all their 
opponents. Eighty thousand men have 
been under arms nearly a week, and not 
one shop has been piUaiged, not one drop 
of blood shed. They have proved by 
that whether the accusation was weU 
founded, that they wished to profit by 
the disorders to commit murder and 
piUage. Their insurrection was spon- 

* So true are the words of Hetastaaio— 



 " B in qual funesta entrai 
Ke^esgitd cPtuer malvaffio I A quantl 
Belitti obbliga un aolo ! E come, oh Dio, 
Un estremo mi porta alValtro estremo I 
Bon crudel, perch^ temo, e temo appimto, 
Perchft aon si cnidel. Cbngiunta in guiaa 
E al mio timer la crudeltdb, che Tuna 
Nell* altro si tranaforma, e I'lm dell'altra 
B cagione ed eflbtto.** 

dro, Act ii. scene 3. 



taneous ; the result of a imiversal mo- 
ral conviction; and the Mountain, itself 
feeble and irresolute, showed that it had 
no hand in producing it. The insur- 
rection was a great moral and popular 
effort, worthy of the enlightened peo- 
ple among whom it arose. The people 
of Paris have afforded an example which 
may well make all tha monarchs of the 
earth tremble, and silence the calum- 
nies they pour forth against us. All 
we have to do now is to complete our 
triumph, and destroy the Royalists. 
We must gain possession of the com- 
mittees, and spend our nights in fram- 
ing good laws." Under such plausible 
colours did the Revolutionists veil a 
movement which destroyed the only 
remnants of virtue in the democracy, 
and delivered over France in fetters to 
the Reign of Terror. 

4. The aspect of the Convention, 
after this great event, was entirely 
changed from what it had ever been 
before. Ten'or had mastered its re- 
sistance ; proscription had thinned its 
ranks. The hall was generally silent. 
The right, and the msgority of the 
centre, never voted, but seemed, *by 
their withdrawal from any active part, 
to condenm the whole proceedings of 
the Jacobins, and await intelligence 
from the provinces as the signal for 
action. The debates of the legislature, 
as they appear in the Moniteur, sud- 
denly contract into nothing. All the 
decrees proposed by the ruling party 
were adopted in silence without any 
discussion. By a decree of the Con- 
vention, the whole power of govern- 
ment was vested in the hands of the 
Decemvirs till the conclusion of a ge- 
neral peace. They made no conceal- 
ment of the despotic nature of the au- 
thority with which they were thus in- 
vested. *' You have nothing now to 
dread," said St Juat, "irom the ene- 
mies of freedom ; all we have ta do is 
to make its friends triumphant, and 
that must be done at all hazards. In 
the critical situation of the Republic, 
it is in vain to re-establish the consti- 
tution : it would offer impunity to 
every attack on liberty, by wanting 
the force to repress such. Tou are 
too far removed from conspiracies to 
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liaye the means of eheckixig ibem ; the 
Bword of the law most be intrusted to 
Burer hands ; it must torn everywhere^ 
a^d fian with the rapidity of lightning 
on all its enenuea." In ailent dread the 
Assembly and the people heard the ter- 
rible declaration ; its justice was uni- 
▼ersally acknowledged. All now saw 
that the insupportable eyils of anarchy 
could only be arrested by the sangui- 
nary arm of despotism. 

6. But the necessity of some central 
executiYe power was speedily felt, to 
make head against the innumerable 
dangers and difficulties, external and 
internal, in which France was involved. 
The administration had been in the 
hands of the Girondists ; some central 
power was indispensably required, on 
their overthrow, to put a period to the 
anarchy which threatened the country. 
The Committee of Public Salvation pre- 
sented the skeleton of a government 
already formed Created some months 
before, it was at first composed of the 
neutral party ; the victorious Jacobins, 
after the 31st May, found themselves 
inpoflsessioB of its j)ower. Bobes- 
pierre, St Just, Couthon, Billaud Ya- 
rennes, and Collot d'Herbois, wei'e suc- 
cessively elected members, and speedily 
ejected Hdrault de S^chelles, and the 
other partisans of Danton.* To the 
ruling Jacobins, the different deptart- 
ments of government were assigned : 
St Just was intrusted with the duty of 
denouncing its enemies ; Couthon with 
bringing forward its general measures; 
Billaud Yarennes and Collot d'Herbois 
with the management of the depart- 
ments ; Camot was made minister of 
war ; Barfere, the panegyrist and orator 
of the government ; Robespierre, gene- 
ral dictator over all. 

6. While the practical administration 
of affairs was thus lodged with despotic 

. * The Committeo of Public Salvation was 
not immediately altered after the 31st May. 
On 10th July it was (dianged, and Bar^re, 
Jean-Bon 8t Andjn^ Gasparia, Couthon, Thu- 
riot, St Just, Prieur(de la Mame), H^ault 
de S^helles, and R. Lindet were obosen mem- 
bers. On 27th July Robespierre was elected 
in room of Gasparin ; Camot and Prieur (df 
la C6te d'Or) were added on the 14th August : 
and Billaud Yarennes, Collot d'Herbois^ and 
<}ai*amsin, on the 6th September. — Histoirk 
farkmmtaire, xxviii. 14f . 



power in the hands of the Committee 
of Public Salvation, the general super- 
intendence of the police was vested in 
another Committee, styled of G^eral 
Safety, subordinate to the former, but 
still possessed of most formidable au- 
thority. Inferior to both in power, and 
now deprived of much of its political 
importance by the vast influence of the 
Committee of Public Salvation, the mu- 
nicipalily of Paris began to turn its at- 
tention to the internal regulation of the 
city, and there exercised its power with 
the most despotic rigour. It took un- 
der its cognisance the police of the 
metropolis, the public subsistence, the 
markets, the public worship, the theatre, 
the coui'tesans, and framed on all these 
subjects a variety of minute and vexa- 
tious regulations, which were speedily 
adopted over all France. Chaumette, 
its public accuser, ever sure of the ap- 
plause of the multitude, especially when 
he toiTuented their creditors, exerted 
in all these particulars the most rigor- 
ous authority. Consumed by an in- 
cessant desire to subject everything to 
new r^ulations, continually actuated 
by the wish to invade domestic Uberty, 
this legislator of the market-places and 
warehouses became daily more vexa- 
tious and formidable ; while Pache, the 
mayor, indolent and imperturbable, 
agreed to everything which was pro-^ 
posed, and left to Chaumette aU the 
influence of popularity with the rabble. 
7. The cori'eepondenoe which the 
Jacobins carried on over all France, 
with the most ardent and fSEkctious in 
the towns and villages, speedily gave 
them the entire direction of the coun- 
try, and rendered the Committee of 
Public Salvation at Paris, resting on 
the support of their eentral club, alto- 
gether irresistible from one end of the 
Republic to the other. It was the com- 
mand which that party, as the most 
violent of the Revolutionists, had eveiy- 
where obtained of the magistracies, 
which was the secret of this terrible 
power. The Jacobins of Paris were 
Hie incarnation of the whole civil and 
military force of the commonwealth j 
the Committee of PubUc Salvation was 
the incarnation of the Jacobins of Paris; 
ai^d Robespierre was the Avatar who* 
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personified the Committee of Public 
Salvation. The democratic party, in 
possession of all the municipalities in 
thedepartmentsyin consequence of their 
being elected by universal suffrage — 
armed with the powers of a terrible po- 
lice, intrusted with the right of making 
domiciliary visits, of disarming or im- 
prisoning the suspected persons — soon 
obtained irresistible authority. In 
vain the armed sections and battalions 
of the national guard in some places 
strove to resist ; want of union and or- 
gsmisation paralysed all their efforts. 
In almost idl the provincial towns of 
France they had courage enough to 
take up arms, and sometimes endeav- 
oured to withstand the dreadful tyranny 
of the magistracies ; but these bodies, 
based on the support and election of 
the multitude, in the end everywhere 
prevailed over the whole class of pro- 
prietors, and all the peaceable citizens, 
who in vain invoked the liberty, tran- 
quillity, and security to property, for 
the preservation of which they were 
enrolled. This was, generally speaking, 
the situation of parties over all France, 
though the strife was more ardent in 
those situations where the masses were 
densest, and danger most evidently 
threatened the revolutionary party. 

8. The spirit of faction had been for 
long, in an especial manner, conspicuous 
at Lyons. A club of Jacobins had some 
time previously been there formed, 
composed of deputies from all the clubs 
of note in the south of France, at the 
head of which was an ardent Republi- 
can, of Italian origin, named Chalier, a 
man of the most atrocious character, 
who was at the same time an officer of 
the municipality and president of the 
civil tribunal. The Jacobins had got 
possession of all the offices in the mu- 
nicipality except the mayoralty, which 
was still in the hands of a Girondist of 
the name of Nevi^re. The Jacobin 
Club made use of the utmost efforts 
to displace him, loudly demanded a 
Revolutionary Tribunal, and paraded 
through the streets a gidllotine recent- 
ly sent down from Paris, "to strike 
terror into the traitors and aristocrats." 
Chalier was at the head of all these re- 
volutionaiy movemente, and with such 



success were his efforts attended, that^ 
for four days in August 1792, the city 
of Lyons was the pi'ey of anarchy and 
murder, and the whole of the autumn 
of that year, and spring of 1793, had 
been passed in the most vehement strife 
between the two parties. A list of eight 
hundred persons, who had signed a 
petition in favour of moderate govern* 
ment, was kept by Chalier, and they 
were all doomed to death : the day of 
the massacre being fixed for the 9th 
May, when also a Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal was to be established. On the 
other hand, the armed sections, com- 
posed of the shopkeepers and better 
class of citizens, who were strongly at- 
tached to the principles of the Girond- 
ists, vigorously exerted themselves to 
resist the establishment of a tribunal 
which was shedding such torrents of 
blood in the capital Everything al- 
ready announced that desperate strife 
of which this devoted city so soon be- 
came the theatre. 

9. In the other towns in the south of 
France the Girondists were all-power- 
ful, and the utmost horror at the an- 
archical party, who had obtained the 
ascendancy at Paris and in the north- 
em provinces, was already conspicuous. 
Rennes, Caen, Evreux, Marseilles, Tou- 
louse, Nimes, Saintes, Grenoble, Bay- 
onne, all shared their sentiments. Al- 
most all the deputies who formed the 
party of the Gii'onde came from these 
towns, and their principles perfectly re- 
presented the feelings by which the 
great majority of the better class of citi- 
zens was animated. From the mouth 
of the Rhone to that of the Garonne, 
these sentiments were nearly universal, 
and in some even the municipalities 
were in the hands of the moderate party. 
At Bordeaux these principles were so 
strong that they already bordered on 
RoyaBflt feelings ; while the whole 
countiy, from the Gironde and the 
entrance of the Loire, by the shoi'es of 
the ocean to the mouth of the Seine, 
was openly attached to the ancient in- 
stitutions of the country, and beheld 
with undisguised horror the atrocities 
with which the Revolutionary party at 
Paris had already stained their career. 

10. ^<i^ was the state of pubUc feel- 
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ing in Fnmoe, wh«i the Beyolutiion of 
31st Hay, and the &11 of the GirondiatB, 
took plaoe. That catastrophe set the 
whole of the southern departments into 
a flame ; the imprisonment of the de- 
puties of the national representatives 
by the mob of Paris, the open assump- 
tion of goY emment by the municipality 
of that dty, excited the most profound 
indignation. In most of the cities the 
ma^jBtracy had fiiUen, as aheady ob- 
served, into the hands of the Jacobins, 
vrho were supported by the parent dub 
at Paris and Ihe Executive ; while the 
armed sections were attached to the op- 
posite views. The catastrophe of the 
Girondists at Paris brought these con- 
flicting powers almost eveiywhere into 
collision. At Evreux, the Jacobin au- 
thorities were put under arrest, and an 
armed force of four thousand men was 
organised; at Mai'seilles, the sections 
rose against the municipality, and vio- 
lently seized possession of the magis- 
tracy ; at Lyons, a furious combat took 
place— the sections took the Hotel de 
Ville by assault, dispossessed the ma- 
gistracy, shut up the Jacobin Club, and 
gained the command of the city. At 
Bordeaux, the arrest of the Girondists, 
of whose talents the inhabitants were 
justly proud, excited the most violent 
sensation, which was brought to a crisis 
by the arrival of several of the fugitive 
deputies, who announced that their il- 
lustrious brethren were in fetters, and 
in houi'ly expectation of death. Cries 
of fury were immediately heard in all 
the sU'eets ; a general feeling of indig- 
nation and of despair impelled the citi- 
zens to their several nJlying^points. 
The armed sections were quickly in 
motion, and the municipal authorities, 
elected during the first fervour of the 
Kevolution, wrote to the executive coun- 
cil at Paris, that they were deprived of 
all power, and unable to say what events 
a day might bring forth. 

11. On the 13th June the depaiianent 
of Euro gave the signal of insurrection. 
The plan agreed on was, that four thou- 
sand men should march upon Paris to 
liberate the Convention. Great part of 
Normandy soon followed the example, 
andallthedepartments of Brittany were 
ere long in arms. The whole valley of 



the Loire, with the ezoeption of that 
which was the theatre of the war of La 
y end^ proposed to send deputies to 
Boui:ge8 to depose the usurping fietction 
at Pari& At Bordeaux the sensation 
was extreme. All the constituted au- 
thorities assembled together; erected 
themselves into a committee sWled of 
Public Salvation; declared that the Con- 
vention was no longer finee ; appointed 
an armed force, and despatched couriers 
into all the neighbouring departments. 
Marseilles sent forth a detennined peti- 
tion ; the whole mountaineers of the 
Jura were in a ferment; and the de- 
partments of the Rhone, the Garonne, 
and the Pyrenees, joined themselves to 
the vast confederacy. So far did the 
spirit of revolt proceed, that at Lyons, 
as already detailed, a prosecution was 
instituted against Chalier and the lead- 
ers of the Jacobin Club, whose projects 
for a repetition of Uie massacres of Sep- 
tember at Paris had now been fully 
brought to light ; and deputies, to con- 
cert measures for their common safety, 
were received from Marseilles, Bor» 
deaux, and Caen. Seventy departments 
were in a state of insurrection; and 
fifteen only remained wholly devoted 
to the fsustion which had mastered the 
Convention. 

12. Opinions were divided at Paris 
how to meet so formidable a danger. 
Bar^re proposed, in the name of the 
Committee of Public Salvation, that 
the revolutionary committees, which 
had become so formidable throughout 
France from their numerous arresfcs, 
should be everywhere annulled; that 
the primary assemblies should be as- 
sembled at Paris to name a commander 
of the armed force in lieu of Henriot, 
who had been denounced by the insur- 
gents ; and that thirty deputies should 
be sent as hostages to the provinces* 
But the Jacobins were not disposed to 
any measures of conciliation. Robes- 
pierre adjourned the consideration of 
the report of the committee ; and Dan- 
ton, raising the voice so well-known 
in all the perils of the Revolution, ex- 
claimed — " The Revolution has passed 
through many crises, and it will sur- 
vive this as it has done the others. It 
is in the moments of a great produo^ 
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Hon that jpolitiolil, like pbyeidal bodieis, 
«eeia menaced by an ap|>kt>aching de- 
fltrudioiL The thundel> inllM, but it is 
lA the midst of its ro6r thfeit the great 
Wotk which is to constimmate the hap- 
piness of twenty-five millibhB of men 
will be accomplished. Reeolleot What 
happened at the time of ^le conspiracy 
of Lafayette. In what state were we 
then ? The patriots proscribed or op- 
pressed; civil war threatening every- 
wherok Now we are in the same situa- 
tion. It is said the insuirection in 
Paris has occasioned disturbances in 
the departments ! Let us declare in the 
face of the universe^ that Paris glories 
i^ the revolt of 31st May^ and tha^ with- 
out the cannon of ^at day> the conspi- 
rators would have triumphed, and we 
should have been daves ! In this spi- 
rit the Convention, instead of yielding, 
adopted the most vigoi-ous measures, 
and spoke in the most menacing straitii. 
They declared that Paris, in placing it- 
self in a. state of insuiTection, had de- 
served well of the country ; that the 
arrested deputies should forthwith be 
lodged in prison like ordinary criminals; 
that a call of the Convention should be 
toade, and all those absent Without ex- 
Xiuse be instantly expelled, and their 
place supplied by new representatives ; 
that all attempts at coirespondence or 
coalition among the departmental au- 
thorities were illegal, and that those 
who presided in them should forthwith 
be sent to Paris* They annulled the 
resolution of the department of the 
Eure, ordered all the refractory autho- 
rities to be sent to the Revolutionaiy 
Tribunal, and sent the most ardent Ja- 
cobins into the provinces to enforce sub- 
mission to the central governinent. 

13. These vigorous measures effectu- 
ally broke this formidable league. The 
depaHmentS) little accustomed to resist 
the authority of the government at 
PariS) returned one by one to submis- 
sion. Hostile preparations were made 
at Bordeaux, LyonS) Rouen, and Mar- 
seilles ; but the iusurgents) without a 
leaded ol* central point of union, and 
destitute bf all support from the nobi- 
lity and natural chiefs of the oouUtry, 
were unable ih ttaost placte to struggle 
mth the Mi^igetio Oommittee of Public 



Saltation, wielding at will the arm^, 
the Jacobin ^lubs, and the municipa- 
lities. France now felt the fatal con- 
sequences of the centralisation of all 
power iu Pmib by the Constituent As- 
sembly, of the democratic election of 
all the provincial authorities by uni- 
versal suShtge, and of the general de- 
sertion of their country by the emigrant 
noblesse. These causes had utterly pro- 
sti*ated ihe strength of the provinces, 
and already everywhere established in 
absolute force the despotism of the ca- 
pital They continued their prepara- 
tions, however, and refused to send the 
proscribed authorities to Paris; but 
their ardour gradually cooled, ahd in 
two months the germ, of revolt existed 
only in vigour at Lyons, Toulon, and 
Marseilles, where it brought about those 
bloody catastrophes wMch have been 
already recorded. 

14. The great engine which the Jaco- 
bins made use of to inflame the popular 
passions against fheir opponents, and 
counteract the general burst of indigna- 
tion which followed in the departments 
the proscription of the Girondists, was 
the charging them with the project of 
destroying the unity of the Republic, 
and establishing, instead of one mighty 
state, a federal union of small repub- 
lics. That this project was entertained 
by many of the Girondists is certain ; 
Uor indeed could they well avoid anx- 
iously wishing for the establishment of 
such a system, considering the incal- 
culable evils which they saw coming on 
their country and themselves, by the 
centralisation of all power ih the hands 
of a violent and sanguinary faction at 
Paris, and the apparent prosperity and 
happiness which, under the federal sys- 
temj the United States were enjoying. 
But the Jacobins, by incessantly repre- 
senting that design as amounting, as in 
fact it did, to a partition of France, and 
as rendering it wholly unable to resist 
the attacks of theEuropeanmonarchies, 
succeeded in generally rousing the na- 
tional spirit against the fallen party, 
and cooHng the ardour of those in the 
departments who had taken up artUs in 
their defence. Ou the oth^ hand, the 
leading principle of the Jacobins, which 
in a great degree produced thdir popu- 
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Iftrity in Baiu, was the constant deter- 
mination tbey evinced and acted on, to 
oentraliseeTeiything in iktb capital, and 
f«nder it all in all over France.* Mean- 
while the reaction at Lyona^ where^ dixr- 
ingthe first burst of public indignation 
at the azreat of the Girondists, the fe- 
deral party had gained an entire ascen- 
dancy, became terrible. The Hevolu- 
tionary Tribunal, establiilLed by the 
Jacobins for the destruction of their 
enemies, now seized by another party, 
was worked with fearful efficacy against 
themselves. Numerous arrests took 
place; and in July alone, eighty-three 
persons were ordered to be &t>ught to 
triid before tilie Revolutionary Tribunal 
at Lyons; and thou|^ one only of these, 
Ohalier, suffered death, yet it was at- 
tended with circamatances of a Toy 
ahockingkind. Thoughhis crimes richly 
tieserved that punianment, yet was his 
execution peculiarly hombleb Four 
times the guillotine (as yet a novel in- 
vstrumentinthat regioQ)iui8sedit8blow, 
andhis head was at length sevei*ed from 
his body by means of a knife. 

15. The Convention shortly after, now 
wholly under the power of the Jacobins, 
'proceeded to the fomMition of a consti- 
tution, the most democratic that ever 
existed upon earth. Eight days com- 
pleted the work. Every Frenchman of 
twenty-one yeans of age was entitled to 
•exercise the rights of a citizen ;< a de- 
puty was named by every fifty thousand 
citizens. On the Ist of May of every 
year, the primaiy assemblies were to 
meet, veithout any convocation, to re- 
new the deputies. It was adopted with- 
out discussion^ and instantly circulated 
over aU France. ''The most democratic 
constitution that eyer existed,** said 
Robespierre in the Jacobins^ ''has is- 
'Sued from the bosom of an assembly 
composed of countei^ro volutioaiste, now 
purged of its unwordiy members. We 
can now offer to the universe a consti- 
tutional oode, infinitdy superior te any 
^at ever existed, whidi exhibits the 

^ "Tti devele^ the Idea ihat Paxis Is the 
mil 8(^ea% of the Bmublic, the centre of Go- 
"Wromeait, a uever-fai^g aimy ; that it can 
exiat only by the revenues drawn from the 
depwrteients.** — 2^o«e» de Payan, agent de 
TR^Bsnetats. Pamen Iniditi tnmvia chez 
BOBESFUBSB^ ii. ^888. . 



sublime and majestic image of French 
regeneration. We nuiy now despise the 
efforts of calumny; we can say— There 
is the answer of the patriot deputies ; 
there is the work of the Mountain." 
Qiabot answered-*" In this constita- 
tion, 80 loudly praised, I see a power at 
once colossal and libertine. When you 
establish so powetful an executive, you 
sow anew the seeds of royalty, I am 
told that this power has no 9eto; but 
what does that signify t I am aaked, 
what will be the guarantee of liberty f 
I answer, tibe guillotine." 

16. But there nev«r was a greater 
mistake than to imagine that tlus con- 
stitution, so republican in form, con- 
ferred any real libeitieB on the people. 
its only effect was to concentrate the 
vdioleauthority of the etatein the hands 
of a few popiQar leaders. Thencefor- 
v^ard the Committee of Public Salva- 
tion at Paris exercised, vdthout opposi- 
tion, all the powers of government. It 
named and dismissed the generals, the 
judges, and the juries, appointed ihe 
provin<aal authozxtiea, brought forward 
all public measures in the Conventian^ 
and launched its thunder against every 
opposing faction. By means of its com- 
missioners it ruled &e provinces, gene- 
rals, and armies, with absolute sway ; 
and soon after, the Law of Suspected 
Persons placed the personal freedom of 
every subject at ite disposal : the Be* 
volutionary Tribunal rendered it the 
master of every life; the requisitions 
and the maximum, of every fortune ; 
the accusations in the Convention, of 
eveiy member of the legislature. The 
Law of ihe Suspected, which augment- 
ed «o prodigiously this tremendous 
power of the Decemvirs, passed on the 
17th September, It declared all per- 
sons liable to airest, who, " either by 
their conduct, their rdations, their con- 
versation, or their writing, have shown 
themselvee the partisans of tyranny or 
of federation, or the enemies of rrae- 
dom; all persons who have not dis- 
chaiged their debts te tihe countzy ; all 
nobles, the husbands, wives, parents, 
children, brothers, sistersi, or agents of 
emigi'ants, who have not incessant^ 
mamfested their -devotion to the Bevo* 
lutien.'' Under this law, no person had 
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any chance of safety, but in going the 
utmost length of xevolutionary fury.* 

17. The established revolutionary 
committees were declared the judges of 
the persons liable to arrest. Their num- 
ber augmented withfitightful rapidity ; 
Paris had soon forty-eight Every vil- 
lage throughout the country followed 
its example in instituting them. The 
number of revolutionary committees, 
which sprang up in every part of the 
kingdom tocarryinto execution thister- 
riblelaw, was almost incredible. Fifty 
thousand were soon in operation, from 
Calais to Bayonne. Five hundred thou- 
sand persons, drawn from the dregs of 
socie^, disposed in these conmiittees 
of the lives and liberties of every man 
in France. With generous resolution, 
some men entered them with the de- 
sign of arresting their oppression: they 
were soon expelled, to make way for 
more obedient ministers of the will of 
the dictators. Every member of these 
committees received three francs a-day, 
and their number was no less than 
540,000. It may readily be conceived 
that, in a starving community thirst- 
I ing for gold, the revolutionary com- 
I mittees were not long of being fiUed up, 
with such encouragement. Accoi'dingto 
the calculations of Cambon, the finance 
ministerto the Convention, they cost the 
nation annually 591,000,000 of francs 
in assignats, or about £24,000,000 ster- 

* This atrocious law, as explained by a de- 
cree of the municipality of Paris, whidi -was 
diculated over all Trance, gave the following 
definition of suspected persons : 1. All those 
who, in the assemblies of the people, attest 
their enthusiasm by cries, menaces, or crafty 
discourses. 2. All wose who more prudently 
speak only of the misfortunes of the Bcq^mb- 
lic, and are always ready to spread bad news 
with an afibcted air of sorrow. 8. All those 
who have changed their conduct and lan- 
guage according to the course of events, who 
were mute on the crimes of the BoyaUsts and 
Federalists, and loudly exclaim against the 
slight faults of the Republicans. 4. All those 
who bewail the situation of the fiurmers or 
avaricious merchants who have had their pro- 
perty taken troxn them by the forced requisi- 
tioDS. 5. Those who have the words, " Liber- 
ty." "Ck)untey,'» and "Republic" in their 
mouths^ who frequent the sodety of priests, 
gentlemen, Feuillants, Moderatee, or Aristo- 
crats> or take an interest in their sufferings. 
6. These who have not taken an active part 
in supporting the cause of the people^ and 
excuse themselves for their lukewarmness 



ling. In the immense number of the 
most active, ambitious, and wicked of 
the people who were enlisted on the 
side of the revolutionary govenmient^ 
and personally interested in its preser- 
vation, is to be found the real secret 
of the firm establishment and long con- 
tinuance of the Beign of Terror. 

18. The calculations of .these inferior 
agents of cruelty soon outstripped those 
of their masters. Marat had asserted 
that 260,000 heads must fall before 
freedom was secure. The revolution- 
ary committees discovered that 700,000 
persons must be sacrificed. The pri- 
sons were ere long crowded with vic- 
tims in every town in France. A more 
speedy mode of disposing of them warn 
proposed than the massacre of 2d Sep- 
tember. "Let them quake in their 
ceUs," said Collot d'Herbois in the Con- 
vention : " let the base traitors tremble 
at the successes of our enemies : let a 
mine be dug under the prisons, and at 
the approach of those whom they call 
liberators, let a spark blow them into 
the air." The retreat of the allied ar- 
mies rendered unnecessary the inhuman 
proposal at that moment ; and famine, 
pestilence, and the guillotine soon made 
its renewal superfluous. Such was the 
rapidity of the executions that it ex- 
ceeded, not only anything ever witness- 
ed, but anything hitherto deemed pos- 
sible. " In the name of equality/' says 

by alleging their patrioticgifts, or services in 
the national gtuu^l 7. l^ose who testified 
indiflforence on the proclamation of the Re- 
publican constitution, or have expressed vain 
fears as to its durability. 8. All those who, 
if they have done noudng against liberty, 
have done nothing for it. 9. All who do not 
attend regularly the meetings of their seo^ 
tions, and allege, as an excuse, that they do 
not like to speak in public; or that their time 
is occupied by their private a£bira. 10. Those 
who sp«ak with contempt of the constituted 
authorities, the insignia of the law, the popu- 
lar societies, or the defenders of liberty. 11. 
Those who have signed any anti-revolution- 
ary petitions, or f^uented societies or dubs 
of the higher classes. 12. All who were par- 
tisans of Lafayette, or served under him in 
the execution of the Champ de Mars. — ^Under 
these ample clauses^ every one was embraced 
who was obnoxious to the Revolutionista; 
and the number of prisoners in Paris alone 
was raised in a few oays fh)m three hundred 
to three thousand, embracing all that re- 
mained of the elMpanoe of the Faubourg Sb 
Germaine.~i7iK. ParL xxix. 108-112. 
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the BepaUican ttmalist;, "they estab- 
lished a band of pennaiieiit BMiftiwiTiH ; 
in the name of Hb^rty, they tranafoimed 
our citieB into bastiles; in the name 
of jngtioe, they ereiywhere erected a 
tribnnal to consammate murders ; in 
the name of humanity, they poured 
forth everywhere livers of blood. Rob- 
bery was unpunished, spoliation de- 
creed, divorce encouraged, prostitution 
Iiensioned, irreligion lauded, falsehood 
rewarded, tears interdicted. An eye 
wet with pity led to the scaffold. In- 
£mcy, old age, grace, beauty, genius, 
wortii, were alike conducted to the 
gumotinet A genenl torpor pardysed 
France : the fear of death froze every 
heart; its name was inscribed on every 
door." 

19. This terrible power was every- 
where based upon the co-operation of 
the multitude. That formidable body 
generally aided in extending the Reign 
of Terror; — ^in the dubs, by incessant 
denunciations of the opulent or respect- 
able classes ; in the committees, by 
multiplying the number of vindictive 
committals. They supported the sword 
of the Decemvirs, because it fell upon 
the class above themselves, and opened 
to the indigent the wealth and the em- 
ployments of the better ranks in the 
state : because it flattered them by the 
possessioD of power, which they were 
wholly disquidified to exercise; and 
ruined the higher ranks, whom they 
had been taught to regard as their 
natural enemies. These revolutionary 
measures were executed over the whole 
extent of France with the last severity. 
Conceived by the most ardent minds, 
they were violent in principle ; carried 
into effect far from the leaders who 
framed them, they were rendered still 
more oppressive by the brutal character 
of the agents to whom their execution 
was intrusted. Part of the citizeDs 
were compelled to quit their homes, 
others were inmiured in dungeons as 
suspected; the barn-yards of the far- 
mers, the warehouses of the merchants, 
the lEJiops of the tradesmen, were for- 
cibly emptied for the use of the armies 
or the government, and nothing but 
an elusory paper was given in exchange. 
The forced loans were exacted with &e 



utmost rigour. To one the oommis- 
sioncffs said, "Tou are worth 10,000 
livres a-year;" to another, "Tou have 
20,000 ;" and, to save their heads from 
the guillotine, they were happy to sur- 
render their property to these demands. 
No better picture can be desired of the 
tyranny of these despotic commission- 
ers than ia furnished by the report of 
one of their number to Uie Convention. 
"Everywhere," sCdd Laplanche, who 
had been sent to the department of 
Cher, "I have made terror the order of 
the day; everywhere I have imposed 
heavy contributions on the rich and 
the aristocrata From Orleans I have 
extracted fifty thousand francs ; and in 
two days, at Bourges, I raised two mil- 
lions : where I could not appear in per- 
son, Iny delegates have amply supplied 
my place. I have dismissed all federal- 
ists, imprisoned all the suspected, put 
all the Sans-culottes in authority. I 
have forcibly married all the priests, 
everywhere electrified the heaits and 
inflamed the courage of the people. 
I have passed in review numerous bat- 
talions of the national guard, to con- 
firm their republican ^spirit, and guil- 
lotined numbers of Royalists. In a 
word, I have completely fulfilled my 
imperial mandate, and acted eveiy- 
where as a warm partisan of the Moun- 
tain, and fiuthfiil representative of the 
Revolution." The Convention approved 
of his proceedings. 

20. To obliterate as far as possible 
all former recollections, a new era was 
established. Theychanged the divisions 
of the year, the names of the months 
and weeks. The ancient and venerable 
institution of Sunday was abolished ; 
the period of rest fixed at every tenth 
day : time was measured by divisions 
of ten days ; and the year was divided 
into twelve equal months, beginning on 
the 22d September. These changes 
were preparatory to a general abolition 
of the Christian religion, and substitu- 
tion of the worship of Reason in its 
stead. About the same time, Mr Pitt 
was, by a decree of the Convention, 
declared an '' enemy of the human 
race." In the some sitting, it was or- 
dered that aU the castles and chateaus 
in the interior should be demolished. 
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The splendid pile of Versailles narrowly 
'escaped destruction : as it was> the 
Whole magnificent furniture it con- 
tained, the accumulation of centuries^ 
Was brokeh up and scdd, and the royal 
apartments were converted into bar- 
racks for the soldiers, by whom many 
of the finest of them wn^ shamefully 
destroyed. Straw bivouacs were strewed, 
wood fires lighted, oit the marble floors 
of the royal apartments ; the soldiers 
amused themselves with discharging 
their loaded muskets at the paintings 
of Le Brun on the walls. Notwith- 
fltanding the vigour and mirelenting 
severity of the lUvolutionary Tribitnal 
At Paris, it was tat trom answering the 
"views of its founders, or the expecta- 
tions of the multitude. On the 9th 
September, accordingly, it was remo- 
delled, and its powers enlai^ed by a 
-decree of the Convention, which is 
singularly instructive as to the rapid 
progress in the thirst for blood in the 
metropolis. By this decree the Re- 
Yolutionarv Tribunal was divided into 
four chambers, each with co-ordinate 
powers, and all sitting at the same 
time. Each was to have its public 
accuser, judges, and Juries. This was 
avowedly based on the necessity of 
proceeding at once against the mode- 
rates, who formed a numerous portion 
x>{ the commmiity. ''Th« time has now 
arrived," said Ohatunette, at the Jaco- 
bins, ''when the mod^:«tes must tinder- 
go the same fate as the aristocrats." 
In the midst of tliese domestio changes, 
the Committee of Public Salvation did 
not lose sight of their inveterate hosti- 
lity against England. On the 21st 
September, Bar^re, in the name of that 
body, brottght forward a long and im- 
passioned report, characterised by more 
than the usual amount of animosity 
against this country. "The hatred of 
kmgs and of Carthage," said he, "found- 
ed the Roman constitution; the hatred 
of kings, of emigrants, of nobles, and 
x>f the English, ought to oonsolidate 
the French Republic. Frenchmen, 
Europeans, Neutral Powers, Northern 
Powers, you have the same interest as 
we in the safety of France. Carthage 
tormented Itaj^ ; London torments 
Europe ;^it is a wci£ pktoed ob- the 



side of the Continent to devour it, a poli- 
tical excresoenoe which it is the first 
duty of liberty to destroy." In pursu- 
ance of these prineiples, the Conven- 
tion passed two decrees, the first de- 
claring that no goods or merchandise 
were, subsequent to 1st January 1794, 
to be imported into any harbours or 
colonies of the Republic^ except direct- 
ly, and in French vessels ; the second 
totally prohiUting all coasting trade 
in fVance, or colonial trade betwem 
France and hex colonies, but in French 
vessels, undo- pain of a fine of 3000 
francs and confiscation of the vessel 
and cargo. 

21. But aU these changes, important 
as they were, yielded in magnitude to 
the decree of the Convention on October 
10, on the new organisation of the go- 
vernment This decree was based <»i 
a minute and able report by St Just in 
the name of the Committee of Public 
Salvation, which fully admitted the de- 
plorable internal state of the Republic, 
and the total inefficacy of all the mea- 
sures hitherto taken for the establish- 
ment of a regular government^ in lieu 
of the monarchy which had been over- 
thrown. " The administration of the 
armies," said he, ''is overrun by brig- 
ands. They sell the rations of tiie 
horses ; the battalions are in want of 
cannon and draught animals to draw 
them ; subordination is at an end ; all 
the world robs and sets the government 
at defiance^ The law of the maximum 
has proved entirely nugatory ; the ene- 
mies of the people, moie rich than they, 
buy the provisions above the maximum; 
ihe markets are overruled by the cu- 
pidity of sellers^ the price of provisions 
is lowered, but the provisions them- 
selves have disappeared. The culti- 
vators, wherevw they could, have sold 
their produce to our enemies in pre- 
ference to ouraelves. ' The commis- 
saries of the armies, the agents of all 
kinds, have pillaged at least three mil- 
liards (£120,000,000), and from the 
very enormity of their gains they have 
derived additional means of corrupting 
the people. The rich have become 
richer in spite of the taxes laid on 
iSiem ; the dreadful miseiy of the people 
has improved their relative situation. 
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fivelryonehaaplflagedfihestatei There 
is not a smgle zEolitiry oomma&dw 
who is Bot^ a* tfais mo&i«B% foondiiig 
his foitane ob treaflheiy itt ikYKfat <^ 
ihe cause of kiaga The highest offioers 
of gOYemmeDt are «till woneu All 
pla^ are bought^ and it Is no longer 
men of property who hny tiliem. 
(Scoundrels purcduise on tiie prospect 
of plunder : if you chase one from one 
place^ ten enter in ait another. The 
ngentB gI the hospitals have sold their 
proyisions to La Vendue. The commis- 
saries for the am^es have become the 
worst of monopolisers The assignats 
haye hitherto constituted the struigth 
of the state, but let us not deceire ouiv 
aelves ; if they are not withdrawn from 
circulation, their holders will «ater into 
competition with thd Cultivators and 
the producersi and kidustry will be 
ruined. The goyemraent has lost half 
their value in the sale of the national 
domains ; the Republic is the prey of 
twenty thousand fools or villains who 
corrupt or cheat itb Government is 
overwhelmed with correspondence ; the 
bureaus have su^iceeded to the mo- 
tiai-chy ; the demon of mritinp J^ 1)1- 
^p^tded lji€ state, and subordiniatiDn is at 
an end. I understand now the wisdom 
of the Egyptians and the Bofeaans ; 
lA«y wrote littU and thought mitdh c go> 
Temment cannot exist without iaconism 
in style. The public service has ceased 
to be a profession) it has become a 
trade. The government is a hierar<!hy 
^ ertore and cdmes." Such Is a pic- 
ture of revolutionary ^Vance drawn by 
^ne of the ni6st ardent of the revolu- 
tionistSk Contrast it witli the worst 
{>eriodB of the monarchy, as ^htiwn by 
%he bitterest of its opponents 

22. The remedy proposed by St Just, 
and adopted by the Convention, for 
these disastrous evilil, consisted in a 
prodigious increase of the poweir of the 
executive. % the decree which palniBd 
on hid motioBj the gO^«imment of 
France was dedared retK^utionary till 
peace ; ^d the ^E!ecutive council, the 
^nidters, the geneTak, the whole oon- 
stituted bodies, were placed under the 
direction of the Committee of Public 
Salvati<Hi) wMch was to render an ac- 
count of its proceedings evwy eight | 



days to the Conventkn. The irev<dtt^ 
tionary laws were to be ^»eated rttgid- 
ly t the govetnaMnt was to correspond 
directly with the distriets; all tha gene^ 
tah wer6 to be nominated by the Oon- 
vention, on the recommendation of the 
GtMaomittee oi Pnhlic Salvation. The 
grain prodnoed in every district was to 
be calculated, the amount needed for 
the subeistenoe <tf its inhabitants asoer- 
tained» and the remainder anbjeeted to 
requisition lor the public service^ Paris 
was to be provisioned in this way for a 
year. A revolutionary army was to be 
raised to enforce these requisitions, and 
repress all counter-revolutionary move- 
ments, which was to be under the 
direction of the Committee oi Public 
Salvation; a new court wad to be estab- 
lished, named by the Convention, to 
ptinish embesslers of the public money, 
and make puUic officers render an ac- 
count of their fortunes It may safely 
be affirmed that this decree, coupled 
with that of suspected persons which 
had been passed a fow weeks before, i 
veeted more absolute power in the | 
Committee of PubUo Salvation than 
had ever before been wielded by any / 
govemm^t upon earth. 

2S. Meanwhile the prisons of Paris 
exhibited an extraordinary spectacle. 
FOled at once with ordinary malefac- 
tors, and with all that yet remained of 
dignity, beauty, m* virtue in the Bepub- 
lic, they presented the most unparal- 
leled assemblage that modern Europe 
had yet seen of unblushing guilt and 
unhiding virtue, of dignified manners 
and revolutionary vulgarity, of splendid 
talent and frighthil atrocity. In some, 
where the rich were allowed to provide 
for their own comfoits, a nngular de- 
gree of affluence, and even elegance, for 
soma time pre\^ed ; in o&ers, the 
most noble captives wei« Weeping on a 
couch of stmw, with no otiier covering 
l^an li few filtii^ rags. The fVench 
tharacter, imbued beyond any other in 
Europe wil^ tlasticity, iind capability to 
endut^e misfortunes, in many instances 
rose t^perlor to ail the horrors with 
which the jails Wtori surrounded From 
the multitude and lustre of their f ello w- 
sufierens^ every one folt his onm calami- 
ties «^9lbly soUfened. Bf degrees the 
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ordinary interests of life began to exert 
their influence even on the verge of the 
tomb. Poetry enchanted the crowded 
cells by touching strains, eloquence ex- 
erted '^its fascinating ascendant, beauty 
renewed its silken chains. The female 
captives of rank became attentive to 
their dress; intimacies and attachments 
were formed; and, amidst all tiie agita- 
tion and agony consequent on their pro- 
tracted sufferings, the excitements of a 
happier existence were felt even to the 
foot of the scaffold. By degrees, as the 
prosecutions became more frequent, and 
numbers were daily led out to execu- 
tion, the sense of conmion danger imited 
them in the bonds of the strongest af- 
fection; they rejoiced and wept to- 
gether ; and the constant thinning of 
their number produced a sympathy 
among the survivors, which outlived 
every other feeling of existence. 
. 24. General Custine, who commanded 
the army of Flanders at the time of the 
capture of Valenciennes by the English, 
was denounced by the agents of the Con- 
vention, and shortly after brought before 
the Bevolutionary Tribuned, chaiged 
with having entered into treacherous 
correspondence with the Allies, and of 
having been the means of causing Frank- 
forty Mayence, and Valenciennes to fall 
into the hands of the enemy. When 
the state of the armies, described in the 
report already quoted by St Just, is 
considered, it will not be deemed silr- 
prising that disasters befell the forces 
of the Republic. The only thing really 
surprising is, that France was not con- 
quered. The prosecutors entirely failed 
in adducing any satisfactory evidence 
against him. His beautiful and gifted 
daughter-in-law in vain sat daily by his 
side, and exerted herself to the utmost 
in his behalf; General Baiaguay d'Hil- 
liers, with generous courage, supported 
him by his military knowledge and ex- 
perience. Her grace, and the obvious 
injustice of the accusation, produced 
some impression on the judges, and a 
few inclmed to an acquitted ; imme- 
diately the Revolutionary Tribunal it- 
self was complained of at the Jacobin 
Club. 

25. ''It gives me great pain," said 
Hubert, at that great centre of the Re- 



volution, "to be obliged to denounce 
an authority which was the hope of the 
patriots, and hitherto has so well de<- 
served their confidence. But the Re- 
volutionary Tribunal is on the point of 
absolving a guiliy person, in favour of 
whom the beauties of Paris are moving 
heaven and earth. The daughter of 
Custine, as skilful an actress in this city 
as her father was at the head of the 
armies, solicits every one on his behalf.'* 
Robespierre made somecuttingremarks 
on the spirit of chicanery and form 
which had taken possession of the Tri- 
bunal, and strongly advocated his con- 
demnation. The municipality of Paris, 
on the motion of Hubert, passed a de- 
cree prohibiting the fair supplicants 
(jolies intrigantes) from obtaining en- 
trance to any of the jails or police- 
offices. The consequences were decisive; 
General Custine was at length found 
guilty, and condemned amidst the rap- 
turous applause of the Jacobins and Cor- 
deliers, who filled the court. Young Msr 
dame Custine narrowly escaped death, 
in consequence of the noble part she 
had taken in his defence. When she 
appeared on the stair on leaving the 
court, a savage cry arose in the mob ; 
the vociferations of the people, and their 
gestures, showed they were preparing 
to murder her on the spot. If she had 
sunk down, she would have been in- 
stantly torn in pieces; even the ap- 
pearance of faltering would have proved 
fatal Uncertain whether to advance 
or recede, she hesi^ted a moment, and 
the people were just springing forward 
to seize her, when an unknown woman 
in the crowd secretly pressed her hand, 
and taking the child, which she carried 
in her arms, from her breast, gave it 
to her with the words, " Return it at 
the bottom of the stair." She did soy 
and, protected by the infant citizen, 
escaped unhurt, and gave back the child ; 
but she never saw her deliverer more.* 
Custine was sent to the scaffold, and^ 
though shaken for a moment, died firm- 
ly. The crowd murmured becauite he 
appeared on the fatal chariot with a 

* This curious incident is perfectly authen- 
ticated. —Xa JtttMxe en 1839, par Marmtis 
Cusrars, i. 89— the son of the person thus 
marvellously saved. 
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miniater of religion by his side, and 
knelt to pray on the steps of the scaf- 
fold beforehe ascended. GeneralHonch- 
ard, the second in command, who hadde- 
nounced Cttstine, notwithstanding his 
recent success over the Allies at Hond- 
schoote, shortly after shared the same 
fate; and Baraguay d'Hiliiers, reserved 
for higher destmies, was sent to prison, 
from whence he was only delivered by 
the fiBll of Robespierre. 

26. Marie Antoinette was the next 
victim. Since the death of the king; 
his unfortunate family had been closely 
confined in the Temple ; the princesses 
had themselves discharged all the duties 
of menial servants to the queen and the 
dauphin. A project had been formed, 
with every appearance of success, for 
her escape : she at first listened to the 
proposal, but, on the evening before it 
was to be carried into execution, de- 
clared her resolution never to separate 
from her son. " Whatever pleasure it 
would give me," said she, " to escape 
from this place, I cannot consent to be 
separated from him. I can feel no en- 
joyment without my children ; with 
them, I can regret nothing.'' Even in 
the solitude of her confinement^ the 
cares of his education were sedulously 
attended to ; and the mind of the young 
king already comprehended the duties 
of royalty. The Revolution of Slst 
May, however, was felt in its full seve- 
rity by the prisoners iu the Temple, as 
well as all the other captives in France. 
Hubert insisted that the family of the 
tj^rant should not be better treated than 
a family of Sans-culottes ; and he ob- 
tained a decree from the magistrates, 
by which every species of luxury was 
withdrawn. Their fare was reduced to 
the humblest kind ; oil wicker lamps 
became their only light, and their dress 
the coarsest habiliments. He himself 
soon after visited the Temple, and took 
from the unhappy prisoners even the 
little movables on which their only com- 
fort depended. Nothing was found 
tending to inculpate them, but that did 
not alleviate the severity of their treat- 
ment; from the queen they took a stick 
of seaJing-wax, from the princess-royal 
a prayer for France. They carried ofi^, 
"as a suspicious article/* soon after, 



the last hat worn by Louis, which the 
queen was striving to preserve as a relic. 
Eighty-four louis, which the Princess 
ElusabethhadreceivedfromthePrincess 
LambaUe, and which she had hitherto 
concealed, cotdd not elude this rigorous 
search, and were taken away. 

27. Soon the barbarity of the govern- 
ment envied the widowed and captive 
queen even the pleasure of beholding 
her son. The discoveiy of an abortive 
conspiracy for their liberation was made 
the ground for separating the dauphin 
from his mother, and delivering him to 
the inhuman Simon, the agent andfriend 
of Robespierre. In vain the young 
prince demanded to see the decree which 
authorised this cruel separation. His 
mother, weeping, resisted for above an 
hour, with the little boy clinging to her 
neck ; but at length she was forced to 
let him go by the threat of instantly 
putting him to death. When removed, 
this poor child remained two days with- 
out taking nourishment. After he was 
for ever withdrawn from her sight, his 
beautiful fair locks, which still fell in 
profuse curls over his shoulders, were 
cut off, he was dressed in coarse gar- 
ments, and compelled to wear the bon- 
net rouge, and the pantaloons and coat 
which composed the dress called " dtla 
Carmagnole" All the cruel treatment 
of Simon, however, could not extin- 
guish the native generosity of his dis- 
position. " Capetj" said he, " if the 
Vendeans were to succeed in delivering 
you, and placing you on the throne, 
what would you do with me ? " — " I 
would pardon you," replied the infant 
monarch. ''What am I to do with the 
child ? " said Simon to the Committee 
of PubUc Salvation :— " Banish him ?" 
" No."—" Kill him* ? " "No."—" Poi- 
son him ? " " No."—" What then ? " 
" Get quit of him." These instructions 
were too faithfully executed. By de- 
priving him of air, exercise, and whole- 
some food, by keeping him in a con- 
tinual state of squalid filth, the unfoi*- 
tunate child was at lengtii brought, 
during the next year, to his grave, 
without imposing upon his keepers 
the necessity of actual violence. 

28. On the 1st August the design of 
destroying the queen was for the first 
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timd brought forw^ird in the CoaYea- 
tioQ. The Commiittee of PubUo Salva^ 
tion hitd beei^ divided oa the step. 
Hobeepieire resisted it; but ^ar^, 
Billaud YarenneSj and the party who 
ultimately destroyed hiia, carried the 
point against his opposition. '* ^ow/' 
said Bsa:^re, "do the enemies of the 
BepubUc still hope for success f Is it 
because we have too long forgotten the 
crimes of the Austrian ? Is it be- 
cause we have shown so strange an 
indulgence to the race of our ancient 
tyrants S It is time that this unwise 
apathy should cease — -it is time to ex- 
tirpate from the soil of the Bepubliq 
the last roots of royalty. As for the 
children of Louis the conspirator, they 
are hostages for the Republic. The 
charge of their maintenance shall be 
reduced to what is necessapy for the 
sustenance of two individuals. But 
behind them lurks a woman, who has 
been the cause of all the disasters qi 
France, whose share in every project 
adyerse to France has long been known, 
Kational justice claims her as its own. 
It is to the Tribunal appointed for the 
trial of conspirators that we must send 
her. It is thus alone that you can 
make Francis and George^ Charles and 
William^ sensible of the crimes which 
tixeir ministers have committed." In 
pursuance of these views, he proposed 
that Marie Antoinette should be forth- 
with sent to the Conciergerie, separated 
&om her family, and brought to trial 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal; 
and that all the members of the house 
of Capet> with the exception of the two 
children in confinement^ should be ban* 
ished the French territory. A decree 
in these terms, like all the other de^ 
crees at this time, passed unanimously, 
without anv debate.* 

29. On the 2d August the queen was 
torn from her weeping sister and daugh- 
ter, and confined alone in the prison of 

• ''Robespierre,*' said iTapoleon, "was by 
no means the worst character w$o figured 
In the ReYolutton. He oppeted trywg ih$ 
ffHMA. He was not an atheist, like many of 
his colleagues. He wasaf^uoatic^amonster; 
but incorruptible, incapable of robbing or 
putUng to death from personal enmity. He 
was an enthudastt who really believed ne was 
doing righf-^O'llBAaA, ij. ira 



the Conoieaigeri[e, the most rigorous of 
the many rigorous places of confine- 
ment at that time known in Faris. A 
narrow, glooxQy, and damp apartment, 
a worn jnattress, and a bed of straw, con- 
stituted the sole accoxzvmodations of one 
for whom the splendour of Versailles 
once seemed hardly adequate. She 
was detained there above two months 
in the closest confinement; her mild 
and heroic demeanour interested even 
the wife of the jailer on her behalf. 
Night and day a guard of gendarmes 
was kept in her small and wretched 
cell. But the fidelity of her devoted 
adherents won over these guardians of 
the lELunicipality; some £aithful friends 
visited her there, and a courageous 
priest, K, VAbbe Kagnien, at the ha?^ 
ard of his life, often administered to 
her the sacranient^ which she received 
with the most devout gratitude.t Ha* 
dame de Stael published 9, pamphlet, 
in which, with generous eloquence, she 
urged the impolicy as well as injustice 
of further severity against the royal 
family. " Women of France^" she con- 
cluded, " I appeal to you : your empire 
is over, if ferocity continues to reign ; 
your destinies are gone, if your tears 
fall in vain. Befend, then, %h.e queen, 
by the arms which nature has given 
you : 8e<^ the infant, who wilL perish 
if bei^eaved of his mother, and must be- 
con^e the object of paiuful interest from 
the unheard-of calamities which have 
befaUeu him. I^et him ask on his 
knees the life of bis mother : childhood 
can pray ; it can pray, when as yet it 
knows uot the cabunity which it would 
avert" But hor efforts were in vain. 
On the 14th October Marie Antoinette 
was brought before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal 

80. An immense crowd assembled to 
witness her trial. The spectacle of a 
Queen being tried by her subjects was 
as yet new in the history of the world. 
The populace, how much soever ac- 

t "I certify, moreover, that in the month 
of October 1793, I had the good fortune to 
get into the Condeigerie wiui Hademoiselle 
Fouch^ and there to confess the Queen Marie 
Antoinette several times, to repeat mass, and 
administer the sacrament to her. Maqiviek, 
April 4, 18S4."~ALFitBD Nbttbmknt, EtwUi 
OriH^put 9wr les Girondins, 7S, 79. 
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customed ta Bawgiiinary tctneB^ were 
strongly exoited by thia ev^nt, Sor- 
70W ana GonfiBement had whitened her 
once beautiful hair ; her figure and air 
still conunanded the admiration of aU 
who beheld her; her cheeks^ pale and 
emaciated, were occasionally tinged with 
a viyid colour^ at the mention of those 
she had lost. Out of deference to her 
husband's memory, rather than from 
her own inclination, she pleaded to the 
court Their interrogatories were of 
no avail ; her answers, like those of the 
king, were clear, distmct, and \mequi- 
TocaL As the form of examining wit- 
nesses was necessary, the prosecutors 
> called the Count d'£)staing, who com- 
manded the military at Y^ailles on 
the 5th October 1789. But though the 
queen had been his political opponent, 
he had too high a sense of honour to 
toll anvthing but the truth, and spoke 
only of her heroism on that tiying oc- 
casion, and the noble resolution she 
had expressed in his presence to die 
with her husband, rather than obtain 
life by leaving him. Kanue^ notwith^ 
stancUng his hostility to the court dur* 
ing the Xegislative Assemblv, declared 
he could not depone to one tact against 
the accused. The venerable Bailly was 
next brought in : he now beheld the 
fruits of his democratio enthusiasm, 
and wept when he saw the que^i. 
When asked if he knew '' the woman 
CapeV* be turned with a melancholy 
air to his sovereign, and profoundly 
bowing his head, saiil " Yes, I know 
MadafM.** He then declared that he 
could say nothing against hei'j and that 
all the pretonded accounts extracted 
from the young prince, relative to the 
journey to Yarennes, were false. The 
Jacobins were furious at his testimony, 
and, frt>m the violence of their lan- 
guage, he easily anticipated the fate 
which they reserved for himself. Be- 
course was then had to the testimony 



* The chief &cta deponed to hy H^rt 
were, " That he found a religious book be- 
lon^ng to her, In which there was one qf the 
anti-revolutionary symbols, a burning heart 
pierced by an arrow, on which was written, 
' Jesu, miserere nobis'— ^Christ pity us). An- 
other time he found in the chamber of Ma- 
dame Elizabeth a hat which was recognised 
as haviiig belonged to Louis Capet : this dis- 



ol other witaeissft Th« a<HMteiB H4^ 
bert and Simon were examined; but 
what they had to declare amounted tq 
nothing but prQo& of the piety and af-* 
fectionate disposition of the queen and 
the Prmcess Elizabeth. At last Hu- 
bert deponed * tiiat the dauphin had 
infbcmed him that he had be^ initiain 
ed into improper practices by his mo^ 
ther; the queen, overwhelmed with 
horror at the atrocious falsehood, r^ 
mained silent. A juryman having in-* 
sisted that she should answer — " If X 
have not hitherto spoken," said she» 
*' it is because nature refused to answer 
to such an accusation^ brought against 
a mother." Tunnng to the audienoa 
with inexpressible cUgnity, she added, 
'' I appeal to all the mothers who heac 
m% whether such a thing is possible." 

«' Abash'd the Devil stood, 
And feUii how awful goedness is ; and saw 
Virtoe iaher shape howlovely-Hsaw and piDod 
^is loss: but chiefly to tnd here observed, 
His lustre visibly impalr'd ; yet seem'd 
Undaunted, t 

It was of no avail; notwithstanding 
the eloquent and courageous defence 
of her counsel, she was condemned 

SI. At four on the morning of tha 
day of her execution^ she wrote a letter 
to the Princess Elissabethf worthy to be 
placed beside the testament of Louis^ 
** To you, my sister," said she, " I ad- 
dress myself for the last time. I hav^ 
been condemned, not to an ignomini- 
ous death-^it is so onlv to the guilty—^ 
but to rejoin your brother. Innocent, 
like himi I hope to emulate his firmness 
at the last hour. I weep only for my 
children : I hope that one day, when 
they have regained their rank) they 
may be reunited to you, and feel tho 
blessii^g of your tender care. Let them 
ever recollect what I have never ceased 
to inculcate, that a scrupulous discharge 
of duty is the only foundation of a gooid 
life ; friendship and mutual confidence 

eovery left no doubt on his mind that therg 
were among his colleagues men base enough 
to serve tyranny. . . . That there oould 
be no doubt, firom what the child Capet said^ 
that the mother and child had been guilty 
of incest'* (a child of eight years old I)-. 
BvUetioi du Tribufud RivolvJtionnaire^ No. 24, 
pp. 95, 96 ; Hist. Pari, xxix. 854^ 855. 
t Paradise LotA, iv. 845. 
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its best consolation. Kay my son never 
foi^et the last words of his father, which 
I now repeat from myself — Ntfoer to at- 
tempt to retenge our death, I die true 
to the CathoUc religion — the faith of 
my fathers, which I have never ceased 
to profess. Deprived of all spiritual 
consolation, I can only seek for pardon 
from Heaven. I ask forgiveness of all 
who know me ; from you, in an espe- 
cial manner, my sister, for all the pain 
I may havie involuntarily given you. I 
pray for forgiveness to all my enemies 
for the evil they have done ; and I now 
bid farewell to my aunts, brothers, and 
sisters. I have had friends : the idea 
of being separated from them is one of 
the greatest regrets I feel in dying. Let 
them know that in my last moments I 
thought of theuL Adieu ! my good 
and tender sister ! may this letter reach 
you. Think ever of me; and I embrace 
you with all my heart, as well as those 
poor and dear infants. My God ! how 
heart-rending it is to quit them for 
ever ! Adieu ! adieu ! I am now to bid 
farewell to all but my religious du- 
ties." * 

32. When led out for execution, she 
was dressed in white. She had cut off 
her hair with her own hands. Placed 
in a chariot, with her arms tied behind 
her back, she was conducted by a long 
circuit to the place of execution, which 
was on the Place Louis XY., now the 
Place de la R^volution,'h where her hus- 
band had perished. A constitutional 
priest was seated by her side. Thirty 
thousand armed men lined the streets, 
and ten times that number gazed on 
the spectacle. Her air, like that of 
Charlotte Corday, was calm and serene. 
She spoke little, but gazed with an ex- 
pression of interest on the numerous re- 
volutionary names and signs which had 
so altered the character of the metro- 
polis since she last saw it. When the 
chariot stopped in the Place Louis XY., 

* The authenticity of this letter is placed 
beyond a doubt. It was taken as soon as 
written to Robespierre, found after his death 
among his papers by Coiutois, and discovered 
among the latter's papers in 1815, when these 
were searched by order of government. A 
&o-dmile of it is annexed to the Duchess 
d'AnffoulOme's narrative. — Biogtaphie Uni- 
veneUe, xzvii. 88, (Marie Antoinette). 

t Now the Place Louis XV. 



she turned her eyes to the TuHeries, 
once the scene of her joys, and a bright 
flush suffused her coimtenanoe, which 
soon gave place to theformer pallid hue. 
The people, roused by revolutionary 
emissaries, raised savage shouts of joy 
as she moved along ; the queen, with a 
serene look, indicating pity rather than 
suffering, bore that last expression of 
popular fury. When the procession 
reached the fatal spot in the centre of 
the Place Louis XY., she ascended with 
a firm step the scaffold, and at the top 
of the stair trod accidentally on the foot 
of the executioner. " Pardon me, sir," 
said she ; " I did not do it intention- 
ally." t Her last words were, " God ! 
pardon my enemies. Farewell, my be- 
loved children ! I am aboutto join your 
father ! " She then calmly resigned her- 
self to the executioners: her counte- 
nance was illuminated by an expression 
of Christian hope ; and the daughter of 
the Caesars died with a firmness that 
did honour to her race. 

88. Thus perished, at the age of thirty- 
nine, Marie Antoinette, queen of France. 
Called in early life to the first throne in 
Europe, surrounded by a splendid court 
and a flattering nobility, blessed with an 
affectionate husband and promising iBf 
mily, she seemed to have approached, 
as neai'ly as the imcertainty of life wiU 
admit, to the limits of human felicity. 
She died, after years of suffering and 
anguish, broken by captivity, subdued 
by misfortune, bereft of her children, 
degraded from her throne, on the scaf- 
fold, where recently before her husband 
had perished. History has not recorded 
a more terrible instance of reverse of 
fortune, or one more illustrative of the 
wisdom of the ancient saying, "that/ 
none should be pronounced happy till ' 

t "In ascending the scaffold, Mario An- 
toinette aocidentaUy put her foot on that of 
citizen Bamsou, and the executioner felt so 
much pain as to exclaim, 'Ah!' She turned 
to him, and said, 'Monsieur, I beg your par- 
don—I did not do it on purpose."* Pnid- 
homme's accomit of the execution of the 
queen is far the most minute ; and as he was 
a furious republican, and ally of Danton's, 
it is liable to no suspicion.— Prudhomme's 
RivohUwns ffe Paris, No. 212, p. 97.— This 
incident attracted so much notice that it 
formed the subject of an engraving executed 
at the time, and with these words at its foot. 
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I the day of his death."* Her ohainfilier 
has come comparatiyely pure and un- 
sullied out of the revolutionaiy fomace. 
An affectionate daughter and a faithful 
wife, she preserved in the two most cor- 
rupted courts of Europe the simplicity 
and affections of domestic lite. If in 
early youth her indiscretion and famili- 
arily were such as prudoice would con- 
demn, in later years her spirit and 
magnanimity were such as justice must 
admire. She was more fitted for the 
storms of adversity than the sunshine 
of prosperity. Sometimes ambitious 
and overbearing in the earlier years of 
her reign, it was the sufferings of her 
later days that drew forth the nobler 
parts of her character. The worthy 
descendant of Maria Theresa, she would 
have died in the field combating her 
enemies, rather than live on the throne 
subject to their control Years of mis- 
fortime quenched her spirit^ but did 
not lessen her courage ; in the solitude 
of the Temple, she discharged, with 
exemplary fidelity, every duty to her 
husband and her children, and bore a 
reverse of fortune, unparalleled even in 
that age of calamity, with a heroism 
that never was surpassed 

34. Her mairiage to Louis was con- 
sidered at the time as a masterstroke 
in politics. A long alliance between 
the rival monarchies was anticipated 
from the propitious union which seemed 
to unite their destinies. It led to a 
war more terrible than any which had 
yet shaken these powers; to the re- 
peated capture of both capitals by hos- 
tile armies ; to mutual exasperation 
unprecedented between their people. 
So uncertain are the conclusions of po- 
litical wisdom, when founded on per- 
sonal interests or connections, and not 
on the great and permanent principles 
which govern human affairs. The man- 
ners of the queen accelerated the Revo- 
lution : her foreign descent exasperated 
the public discontent ; her imdeserved 

* The same sentiment is finely expressed 
by Euripides — 

" X(^ y mnrcT tmJv ntiif aX&M ^itSu 
Ilfiv kv Bct9»fTOs rit* nXivrttittv Ions 
'Offsts iti^ctras iiiMi^av «](ii xavu." 

£uRipn>E^ Andnmache, 100-102. 

VOL. in. 



death was one means of bringing about 
its punishment. The jostioe of Hesvon 
did not slumber. Slow, but sure^ oame 
the hour of Gkrman/s revenge. On 
the day twenty years from that on which 
she ascended the scaffold, oommenoed 
the fatal rout of France on the field of 
Leipsi&t 

85. On the day of the execution of 
the queen, Bar^ rc^saled Robespierre, 
St Just» and some others of their party, 
at a tavern. Robespierre condemned 
the proceedings against the queen, and 
in particular Hubert's monstrous evi- 
dence, with so much vehemence that 
he broke his plate during the violence 
of his gesticulation. But Bar^ and 
the others defended the proceedings, 
and announced more extensive plans of 
carnage. *' The vessel of the Revolu- 
tion,'* said he, " cannot be wafted into 
port but on waves of blood. We must 
begin with the members of the Con- 
stituent and Legislative Assemblies. 
That rubbish must be swept away." 

86. This intention was not long of 
being carried into effect. The Decem- 
virs forthwith proceeded to destroy 
their former friends, and the earliest 
supporters of the Revolution. Bailly, 
mayor of Paris, and president of Uie 
Assembly on occasion of the celebrated 
Jeu de Paume, wasarrested, and brought 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal His 
profound and eloquent scientific re- 
searches, his great services in the <^use 
of liberty, his enlightened philanthi'opy, 
pleaded in vain before that sanguinary 
court The reooUeotioikof the Champ 
de Mars, of the red flag, and the coura- 
geous stand which he had made with 
Lafayette against the fury of the mul- 
titude, as well at his recent refusal to 
depone against Marie Antoinette at 
her trial, were present to the minds of 
his prosecutors. The witnesses adduced 
spoke against him with an unusual de- 
gree of asperity. His last words to the 
court were — "I have ever executed the 
law : I will know how to obey it, since 
you are its organ." He was condemned 
to die, and in his case, as he had fore- 
seen, a refinement of cruelty was em- 
ployed. He was first brought to the 

t On Oct 16, 1818. She died Oct 16, 1798. 

B 
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toBdXLon plaoe of ezecatton in thfi Plaoe 
Louis XV. ; bat when thaiw, tfaa mob, 
witii sayage yaUfl, ioflisted he should be 
taken to the Champ de Hars, a« the 
place where he had fijist hoisted tibe flag 
of defiance to vevoiutionaiy atrocitj. 
Thibher he was aecordinglj led; (he 
guillotine was taken down, and an im- 
mense crowd of vindictive Jacobins, 
among whom was a large proportion of 
women, and persons whom he had 
saved from famine during his mayor- 
alty, followed to witness his death. On 
foot, in the most dreadful weather, the 
mihappy victim was led behind the 
guillotine during a tedious passage of 
three hours, from the Place Louis XY. 
to the plaoe finally fixed on for his 
execution on the Champ de Kars near* 
the river, opposite ChaiUot The pas- 
sage was interrupted by repeated halts 
at stations to prolong its agony. During 
its continuance he frequently fell, from 
the violence to which he was exposed : 
he was assailed with hisses and pelted 
with mud ; and the first President of 
the Assembly received several inhuman 
blows on the face and body from the 
populace. At the Champ de Mars, the 
red flag, emblematic of the martial law 
which he had authorised, was burned 
over his head, and he was there com- 
])elled to kneel down and kiss the grotmd 
where the blood of the patriots had 
been shed. He was led again on foot> 
amidst a drenching fall of snow and 
sleet, to the banks of the river, where, 
to parody the scene on Calvary, the 
heavy beams "vriiiich support the guillo- 
tine were placed on his shoulders. He 
sank under the weight, but barbarous 
blows obliged him again to lift it. He 
fell a second time, and swooned away ; 
yells of laughter arose in the crowd, 
and the execution was postponed till 
he revived, and could feel its bitterness. 
But nothing could subdue his courage. 
*' You tremble, Bailly," said one of the 
spectators. " My friend," said the old 
man, " it is only from cold." 

37. The eloquent Bamave, one of the 
most upright members of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, was soon after con- 
demned, notwithstanding a defence by 
himself of imrivalled pathos and abi- 
lity. Duport Dutertre, formerly minis- 



tee of Louis XVX, on the eame day 
shared the same faie. Condorcet had 
fled when the lists of proscription were 
first prepared by the victors on the 2d 
June; for eight months he was con- 
cealed in Paris, and employed the tedi* 
ous houm of solitude in composing his 
celebrated ''Esquisse des Progr^ de 
TEsprit Humain," a work in whidii 
much learning is illustrated by £srvid 
eloquenoe; and the warm but visicMoary 
anticipations of future improvement 
were indulged, amidst the deepest cir« 
cumstances of present disaster. la 
gratitude to the hostess who had shel- 
tered him, he wrote a poem, containing 
a sentiment descriptive of the feelings 
of his party during those melancholy 
timea-^ 

** Clu^i d'etre oppreaaeur on viotimey 
J'embxassal le malheur et leur laissai le 
crime." 

Terrified by the numerous lists of 
persons condemned for concealing the 
proscribed, he declared to his generous 
protector his resolution to leave h«r, 
** I must not remain any longer with 
you ; I am hart la loi" — "But we," re- 
plied she, " are not kort de VhwoKmUe** 
The return of spring awoke intensely 
his desire to see again the fields, the 
green leaves, the flowers. He set out^ 
accordingly, disguised as a common 
labourer. At the village of Clamarfc, 
the fineness of his linen awakened the 
suspicion of his landlady, who had him 
arrested and sent to prison, where next 
morning he was found dead from th« 
effects of a speedy poison, which, like 
many others in those days of terror, 
he constantiy carried about his person, 

88. The Duke of Orleans, the early 
and interested instigator of the Bevolu* 
tion, was its next victim* Billaud Ya- 
rennes said in the Convention^-" The 
time has come when all the conspira- 
tors should be known and struck. I 
demand that we no longer pass over in 
silence a man whom we seem to have 
forgot, despite the numerous facts which 
depone against him. I demand that 
d' Orleans be sent to the Bevolutionary 
Tribunal, with tiie other conspirators." 
Loud applauses followed these words ; 
and BobeepieiTe immediately added — 
" There can be no one so blind as not 
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to be enlightened by the flames of 
hjooB and liaraeilles, which the con- 
spirators have lighted; or so deaf as 
not to hear the cries of the patriots 
massacred in La Yendde, Belgium, and 
Toulon ; wherever, in shorii ^t exe- 
crable faction have possessed any in- 
fluence. I demand that we instantly 
proceed to the vote/' The Convention, 
once his hirelingadulators, unanimously 
ifcipported the proposal. In vain he 
alleged his accession to the disorders of 
the 5th October, his support of the 
revolt of the 10th August, hi$ vote 
against the king on the 17th Januaiy. 
His condemnation was speedily pro- 
nounced. 

39. He demanded only one favour, 
which was granted, that his execution 
should be postponed for twenty-four 
hours. In the interval, he had a repast 
prepared with care, on which he feasted 
with moiJe than usual avidity. When 
led out to execution, he ga^ed for a 
time, with a smile on his countenance, 
on the Palais Hoyal, the scene of his 
former oigies* He was detained above 
a quarter of an hour in front of that 
palace by order of Robespierre, who had 
in vain asked his daughter's hand in 
mairiage, and had promised, if he would 
relent in that extremity, to excite a 
tumult which would save his life. De- 
praved as he was, he had too much 
honourable feeling left to consent to 
such a sacnflce, and remained in expec- 
tation of death, without giving the ex- 
pected signal of acquiescemie, for twenty 
minutes, when he was peimitted to 
continue his journey to the scaffold. 
He met his fate with stoical fortitude ; 
and it is pleasing to have to record one 
redeeming trait at the close of a life 
stained by so much selfish passion and 
guilty ambition — ^he preferred death to 
sacriflcing his daughter to the tyrant. 
Kever was more strongly exemplified 
the effect of materialism and infidelity, 
in rendering men callous to futurity, 
and degrading a naturally noble dispo- 
sition. The multitude applauded his 
execution; not a voice was raised in his 
favour, though it was mainly compoAed 
of the very men who had been insti- 
gated by his adulators, and fed by his 
extravagance. The destruction of Bailly, 



Bamave, and the Duke of Orleans, an* 
nihilated the party attached to a con- 
stitutional monarchy. The early objects 
of the Revolution were thus frustrated, 
its first supporters destroyed by the 
passions they had awakened among the 
people. The overthrow of the Qironr 
diets extinguished the hope of a repub* 
lie ; the massacre of the Constitutional' 
ists, that of a limited monarchy. The 
prophecy of Y eigniaud was rapidly ap^ 
preaching its accomplishment : the Bar 
volution, like Saturn, was successively 
devoming all its progeny. 

40. These sanguinary proceedings 
were followed by a measure as unneces- 
sary as it was barbarous — ^the violation 
of the tombs of St Denis, and the pro- 
fanation of the sepulchres of the kings 
of France. By a decree of the Conven- 
tion, on 3d August^' these venerable 
asylums of departed greatness were 
cindered to be destroyed*— *a measure 
never adopted by the English parlies 
ment during the frenzy of the Fifth 
Monarchy men; and which proves that 
political frenzy will push its votarieB t9 
greater extremities than religious fanarr 
ticism. A furious multitude, headed 
by the revolutionary army, precipitated 
itself out of Paris; the tombs of Henzy 
IV., of Francis L, and of Louis XII., 
were ransacked, and their bones scat^ 
tered in the air. Even the glorious 
name of Turenne could not protect his 
grave from spcdiation. His remain« 
were found alnaost undeoayed, as when 
he received the fatal wound on the 
banks of the Lech. The bones of 
Charles Y., the saviour of his countiyi 
were dispersed. At his feet was dis* 
covered the coffin of the faithful Du 
Guesclin, and French hands, profaned 
the skeleton of him before whom Eng- 
lish invasion had roUed back. Most of 
these tombs proved to be strongly se- 
cured. Much time, and no small ex" 
ertion of skill and labour, was required 
to burst their barriers. They would 
have resisted for ever the decay of 
time, or the violence of enemies ; they 

* ** The tombs and mscuiolemns of the fi>Bp 
Tzi«r kings, erected at Bt Denia, the Temple^ 

and other places throughout the Bepublii^ 
shall be destroyed on the 10th of August 
next"— Decree, August 8, 1798. Bitt. PaH. 
xxviii. 897. 
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^yielded to the fury of domestic dis' 
sension. 

41. There is something solemn and 
interesting in the opening of the tombs 
of the departed' great. It carries us 
back at once to fai* distant ages : the 
corpses in their grave-clothes, with their 
features sometimes unchanged, are re- 
vealed to the view ; it seems as if the 
awful scene of the day of judgment had 
arrived, when the graves shall be opened 
and the dead arise. The measures of 
the French Revolutionists displayed, 
beyond all former example among men, 
this terrible spectacle. By a decree of 
the municipality of Paris on the 12th 
October, it was ordered that all graves 
should be carefully searched, in order 
to discover and bring to the public 
treasury any jewels, gold, silver, bronze, 
or even lead, that might be found. 'I'his 
order, joined to the rapacity of the 
searchers, and the fanatical zeal of the 
people, caused the tombs of the kings 
and paladins at St Denis to be ransacked 
with unparalleled eagerness. But im- 
mense labour was required to effect an 
entrance. The magnificent doors of 
bronze, the gift of Charlemagne, which 
guarded the entrance, long resisted their 
efforts, but at length yielded to repeated 
blows of prodigious sledge-hammers, 
and were nearly shivered to pieces. One 
of the first tombs lifled was that of 
Pepin, father of that great conqueror. 
All the other mausoleums were opened 
and ransacked in succession : the vast 
floor of the dark subterraneous church 
was covered with the bones of kings, 
mingled with the broken fragments of 
their marble sepulchres. The arms 
and the heads of Louis XII. and Fran- 
cis I. were severed and heaped in a 
comer of the church. The monuments 
of Turenne and Du Quesclin were de- 
molished and ruined. The abomination 
of desolation had penetrated every part 
of the cemeteiy. 

42. One of the tombs bore date so 
early as 580 ; it was that of Dagobert, 
son of Childeric, king of France. Nearly 
the whole sepulchres of the first race 
of kings were destroyed in a few hours. 
Those of the Bourbon family, from their 
more costly construction, required a 
longer time for their demolition. But 



it was at last effected, and the dead in 
their grave-clothes were drawn forth. 
The body of Henry IV. was so entire 
that it was instantly recognised from 
the prints by the spectators : a fragrant 
perfume, when the lid was removed 
from the coffin, filled the air, from aro- 
matic substances in the interior of the 
skull; but as the grave-clothes were 
removed, the two deep fissures made 
by the dagger of Ravaillac still yawned 
almost as clean as when the wounds 
were received in the side. The vener- 
able remains were at first the object of 
general respect; but, on the 14th, a 
Jacobin orator, Javoignes, roused the 
people by harangues; they tore the 
body in pieces, and cast the fragments 
into a vast ditch, filled with corpses 
and quicklime, where they were mixed 
with all the others, and irrecoverably 
lost. The body of Louis XIIL was 
still entire, but completely dried up ; 
that of Louis XIV. nothing but a pu- 
trid mass, which emitted a fetid exha- 
lation. His remains had come to the 
nothingness so often foretold in his 
presence by Massillon and Bossuet, 
when surrounded by the pomp of Ver- 
sailles. The body of Louis XV. was 
found at the entrance of the tomb ac- 
cording to custom, till his successor 
occupied his place, when the former 
king was removed to the vault. It ex- 
hibited so hideous a mass of putrefac- 
tion, that when the lid was removed 
from the coffin the pestilential exhala- ' 
tion filled the whole Abbey, and was 
even felt in the adjoining houses. To 
purify the air, discharges of musketry 
were fired around the Abbey; they 
were heard in Paris at the very mo- 
ment that the head of Marie Antoi- 
nette fell on the scaffold, in the Place 
Louis XV. 

43. All the bodies found there, kings, 
queens, and heroes, were thrown into 
a vast trench and destroyed by quick- 
lime. The body of Du Guesclin was 
lost in this way. That of Turenne 
alone escaped, not from any reverence 
for his memoiy, but from the fortunate 
circumstance that, after it had been 
ordered to be thrown into the common 
tomb, two of the officers of the Mu- 
seum of Natural Bostoiy requested to 
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haye it, as being a "well preserved 
mummy" which might be of seryioe to 
the sdenoe of coxnparatiYe anatomy.* 
It was delivered to them accordingly, 
and carried to the Jardin des Plantes, 
where it lay for nine years in a store- 
room, between the skeletons of a mon- 
key and a cameL In 1802, however, 
Napoleon heard of the circumstance, 
and had the body of the illustrious 
warrior removed to the church of the 
Invalides, where it now reposes beside 
his own mortal remains. After the 
tombs had alFbeen ransacked, and the 
bodies thrown into the common trench, 
where they were destroyed by quick- 
lime, the whole jewellery, phite, and 
treasures, found in the treasury of St 
Denis, and all the other churches in 
France, as well as what had been ex- 
tracted from the tombs, were brought 
in great pomp to the Convention, where 
they were poured out in confusion on 
the floor, amidst deafening acclama^ 
tions of " Vive la R^publique."t 

44. This was immediately followed 
by a general attack upon the monu- 
mentsand remains of antiquity through- 
out all France. The sepulchres of Uie 
great of past times, of the barons and 
generals of the feudal ages, of the pal- 
adins, and of the crusaders, were in- 
volved in one undistinguishable ruin. 
It seemed as if the glories of antiquity 
were foigotten, or sought to be buried 
in oblivion. The skidls of monarchs 

« " The order had already been given to 
convey the remains of Turenne to the gene- 
xal dep6t^ when two administrators of the 
Huseum of Natural History begged posses- 
sion of the body of this ^reat man, as a well- 
preserved mummy, which might be useful 
to the progress of comparative anatomy. It 
was put in a garret» where it remained for 
nine years, between the skeletons of an ape 
and a camel I " — ^Duval, Souvenirs de la Ter- 
rewTf iv. 74. 

t " All the sections of Paris and the neigh- 
bouring communes rejoiced to lay on the 
altar of their country the chief spoils of su- 
perstition, and the Convention dia not know 
whether to admire most the magnificence of 
the offerings, or the patriotic zeal of the con- 
tributors. All Pans and the neighbouring 
communes renounced Catholicism. Who 
oould reckon the enormous riches of Bru- 
nelle and Franciade, formerly St Denis ? all 
this glittering mass of absurd toys, which 
the stupidity of our kings had buried in 
churdies ? "— Fbudhomice, RivolwHons de 
Paris, No. 215, p. 21S. 



and heroes were tossed about like foot- 
balls by the profane multitude ; they 
made a jest of the lips before which 
nations had trembled. Nothing could 
equal the fury with which the popu- 
lace, in the greater part of France, 
threw themselves on the mommiental 
remains in the churches. It would 
seem as if their rage at the dead was 
even greater than their exasperation 
at the living. Hai'dly any monuments 
of note escaped dilapidation. This de- 
vastation was much more complete than 
in Scotland during the fury of the Re- 
formation; for there the images and 
monasteries only were destroyed — ^the 
graves were not rifled. The monu- 
mental remains which had escaped 
their sacrilegious fury, were subse- 
quently collected by order of the Di- 
rectory, and placed in a great museum 
at Paris, in the Rue Petits Augustins, 
where they long remained piled and 
heaped together in broken confusion — 
an emblem of the Revolution, which 
destroyed in a few years what centu- 
ries of glory had erected. -^ 
45. Having massacred the great o^ 
the present, and insulted the illustri- ] 
ouB of former ages, nothing remained; 
to the Revolutionists but to direct their ' 
fiiry against Heaven itself. Pache, Hu- 
bert, and Chaumette, the leaders of 
the municipality, publicly expressed 
their determination ''to dethrone the 
King of Heaven, as well as the mon- , 
ai*ch8 of the earth." To accomplish 
this design, they prevailed on Gobel, 
the apostate constitutional Bishop of 
Paris, to appear at the bar of the Con- 
vention, accompanied by some of the 
deigy of his diocese, and there abjure 
the Christian fa^th. That base prelate 
declared, "that no other national re- 
ligion was now required but that of 
liberty, equality, and morality." :{; Many 

X Gobel's abjuration of Christianity was 
in these terms : ** To-day, while the Revo- 
lution strides rapidly to a happy dose, as all 
opinions tend to a common political centre — 
to-dav there ought to be no public or na- 
tional worship, saving that of liberty and 
sacred equality, as the sovereign people wish 
it so. Following my principles, I submit to 
the will of the people, and I come here to 
declare to you, that from this day I re- 
nounce the exercise of my Ametions as a 
mimstor of the Catholic rdigion. The citi* 
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of the constitational bishops and cleigy 
in the Gonyention joined in the propo- 
sition. The Convention receiyed them 
with loud applause, and gave them the 
fraternal kiss. Crowds of drunken ar- 
tisans and shameless prostitutes crowd- 
ed to the bar, and trampled under their 
feet the sacred yases, consecrated for 
ages to the holiest purposes of religion. 
The sections of Paris shortly after 
followed the example of the constitu' 
tional clergy, and publicly abjured the 
Christian religion. The churches were 
stripped of aJl their ornaments ; their 
plate andvaluable contents were brought 
in heaps to the municipality and the 
Convention, from whence they were 
sent to the mint to he melted down. 
Trampling under foot the images of 
oui^ Saviour and the Vii^gin, they ele- 
vated, amidst shouts of applause, the 
busts of Marat and LepeUetier, and 
danced round them, singing parodies 
on the Hallelujah, and dancing the 
Carmagnole. Momoro, the printer, an 
ardent member of the municipality, 
then said — " Citizen representatives- 
you see before you your brothers, who 
desire to be regenerated, and to become 
men. Tou see the bishop of Paris, the 
grand vicars, and some of the priests, 
who, led by reason, come to lay aside 
the character which superstition had 
given them : that great example will'be 
imitated by their colleagues. It is thus 
that the minions of despotism concur 
in itd destruction : it is thus that soon 
the French Republic will recognise no 
other worship but that of liberty, equa- 
lity, and eternal truth, which, thaoiks 
to your immortal labours, will soon be^ 
come universal." During several weeks, 
daily abjurations by the constitutional 
clei^ took place at the bar of the Con- 
vention. On the 10th November, Si^es 
appeared, and abjured like thd test 
** I have livedo" said he, '' the victim of 
superstition. I will not be its slave. I 
know so o&er worship but that of li- 
berty ; no other religion but the love 
of humanity and country." 

46. Bhortly after^ a still more in* 

iena myyicum hera pveMnt jodn me in this; 
consequently we araadon our titles. Hay 
this axoaiple aarre to aonaolidate the reign 
«nibett; and equality. TitelalMpubllqual 

-MJOWBt." 



decent exhibition took place before the 
Convention. The celebrated prophecy 
of Father Beauregard was accomplished 
— " Beauty without modesty was seen 
usurping the place of the Holy of 
Holies t " Hubert, Chaumette, and their 
associates, {^peai^d at the bar, and de« 
clared that "God did not exist, and that 
the worship of Reason was to be sub" 
stituted in his stead." Chaumette said : 
"Legislativefknaticismhas lost itshcdd; 
it has given place to reason. Its dark 
eyes could not bear the light of reason* 
We have left its temples ; they are re- 
generated^ . To-day an immense multp 
tude are assembled under its Gk)thio 
roofs, which, for the first time, will re- 
echo with the voice of truth. Thefe 
the French will celebrate their true 
worship— that of liberty and reason* 
There we will fonn new vows for the 
prosperity of the armies of the Bepul!H 
lie ; there we will abandon the worship 
of inanimate idols for that of Jteason^ 
this animated image, the ehef-d'ceuvre oi 
creation." A veiled fem^e, arrayed in 
blue drapery, was biiought into the Con- 
vention ; and Chaumette, taking her by 
the hand — " Mortals," said he, " cease 
to tremble before the powerless thun- 
ders of a Qod whom your fears hav0 
created. Henceforth acknowledge no 
divinity but reason. I offer you its 
noblest and purest image ; if you must 
have idols, sacrifice o^y to such as 
this." — Then, letting fall the veil, he 
exclaimed, " Fall before the august 
Senate of Freedom, Veil of Reason i" 
At the same time the goddess appeared, 
personified by a celebrated beauty, Ma- 
dame Maillard of the opera, known in 
more than one character to most of the 
Convention. The goddess, after being 
embraced by the president, was mounts 
ed on a magnificent car, and conducted^ 
amidst an immense crowd, to the cathe-. 
dral of Notre Dame, to take the place 
of the Deity. There she was elevated 
on the high altar, and received the ado- 
ration of all present ; while a numerous 
band of eleguit young women, aXLJigtb', 
ra/rUei ci &6 opera, her attendaofcay 
whose alluring looks already sufficiently 
indicated their profession, retired into 
the chapels roundthe choir, where every 
species of licentiousness and obtocnity 
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-was indulged in without control, with 
hazdly any Teil from the prublic gaze. 
To Buch a length was this carried, that 
Bobespienre afterwards declared that 
(yhanmette deserved death for the abo- 
minatioiis he had permittod on that oc- 
easion. Thenceforwardthat ancient edi- 
Gee was called the Temple of Jleaeon,* 
The same scene soon afterwards took 
place in the Chnrch of St Snlpice, where 
the part of the goddess of Reason was 
performed by Madame Momoro, wife 
of the printer, and the intimate friend 
<»f Hubert She appeared to the crowd 
of worshippeiB in the attire in which 
Yenns displayed Jiersdf to Paris ; but 
to her credit it must be added, her 
shame was such that she fainted on 
the altar. 

47. The muBidpality, elated by the 
success of their efforts to oTertum the 
Christian religion, and the countenance 
they had receiyed in their designs from 
the National Convention, lost no time 
in adopting the most dedsire measures 
for its entire extirpation. All the relics 
preserved in the churches of Paris were 
ordered to be deposited in the com' 
tnune, and the loudest applause shook 
the hiaU when ^e section of Quinze* 
Vingts brought the shirt of Saint Louis, 
long the object of esteem, to be burned 

* It is a most curiouA drouioBtaaioe that 
exactly the. same thing had been done at 
Constantinople, six hundred years before, 
by the French CruaaderSi who stoxmed the 
^zantine cai»tal. " In the Cathedral of 8t 
Sophia," says Gihbon, "the ample Yell pf 
the sanctuary was rent asunder, for the sake 
of the golden firinge ; and Hm altar, a monu* 
meat of art and ridiei^ was faroken in pieces^ 
and shared among the captors. AproOUuU 
VKU ieated on vM ihroru q/ th6 Fairiarc?i, 
and that daughter of Belial, as she Is styled, 
meaa and danced ta the church, to ridoeale 
the nymna and proeesoons of Hm Orioatals. 
After stripping the gems and pearls, they 
converted the chalices into drmldng-cups, 
and they trampled imder foot the mcwt ven- 
erable ol:iiects of the Christian worship. JBTor 
iMTft the r^iUories of the rojfol diod Hcutt 
from violation. In the Chtuxh of the Apostlea 
the tombs of the JSmperors taere rijfled; and 
it is said that, alter six centuries, the eorpee 
of Jostixkian was found without any aigiis of 
decay or putreiliMtion.''--GiBBOK, xi 2S7. 
Is this the History of 1201 or 1793--^f the 
sack of Constantinople, or the ex^es of 
the BerolutionT Natianal dmacter seems 
faidellble by any length of time^ *'Coelam, 
turn animum, mutant, qrd trans mare cur- 
runt." 



on the altar of tleason. On the llth 
NoTcmber the popular society c^ tlM 
MuB^ entered &e hall of the munioi« 
pality, exclaiming, ** Vive la Baison 1" 
and carrying on the top of a poll th« 
half-burnt remains of several books^ 
among others the breviaries, and the 
(Hd and New Testament, ** which hara 
expiated in a great fire,'" said their pre- 
sident^ "all the fooleries which &eT 
haye made the human race oommitb 
Taking advantage of the enthusiasm 
which this announcement excited, H^ 
bert proposed and carried a resolution 
for the demolition of the whole of the 
steeples of Pari^ on the ground that 
they were " repugnant to the principles 
of equality." On the same day, a de- 
cree was passed for the destruction of 
all the sculpture on Notre Dame, ex- 
cepting that on the two lateral portals^ 
which were to be saved, Chaumette 
Bfldd, "because Dupiers had there traced 
his planetary system." Finally, on the 
28d November, atheism in France 
reached its extmme point, by a decree 
of the municipality ordering the imme- 
diate closing of All the churches, and 
placing the whole priests under surveil" 
lance. At the same period they gave 
decisive proof of the bloody use they 
were to make of their power, by order- 
ing lists of all the persons who were 
suspected, and all who had at any time 
signed anti-revolutionaiy petitions, to 
be sent to the forty-eight sectlonii of 
Paris ; and in some sections they refused 
passports to them, when deearous of 
leavhig the city. 

48. The services of religion were now 
universally abandoned* The pulpits 
were deserted throughout all the revo« 
lutionised districts; baptism ceased; 
the burial service was no longer heard ; 
the sick received no communion ; the 
dying no consolation. A heavier ana- 
thema than that of papal power pnssed 
upon the peopled realm ci France — the 
anathema of Heaven, kiflicted by the 
madness of her own inhabitants. The 
village bells were silent? Sunday wa« 
obliterated. Infiuicy entered the world 
without a blessing ; age left it without 
a hope. In lien of the services of the 
churcl^ the Haentioas fttee of the new 
system were psifbraied by the most 
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abaiidoii6d females ; it appeared as if 
the Christian worship had been suc- 
ceeded by the orgies of the Babylonian 
priests, or the grossness of the Hindoo 
theocracy. On every tenth day a revo- 
lutionaiy leader ascended the pulpit, 
and preached atheism to the bewildered 
audience; Marat was imiversally dei- 
fied ; uid even the instrument of death 
was sanctified by the name of the "Holy 
Guillotine." It might well be called 
so : how many mar^rs did it bring to 
light ! On all the public cemeteries the 
inscription was placed, "Death is an 
Eternal Sleep." The comedian Monvel, 
in the church of St Roch, carried im- 
piety to its utmost length. " God ! if 
you exist," said he, " avenge your in- 
jured name. / hid you defomee. You 
remain silent; you dare not launch 
your thundera; who, after this, will 
believe in your existence ? " It is by 
slower means, and the operation of un- 
failing laws, i^t the decrees of Provi- 
dence are accomplished. A more con- 
vincing proof of divine government than 
the destruction of the blasphemer was 
about to be afforded ; the annihilation 
of the guilty by their own hands, and as 
the consequence of the passions which 
they themselves had unchained. " Beus 
patiens," says St Augustin, " quia seter- 
nus.* 

49. The most sacred relations of life 
were at the same {)eriod placed on a 
new footing, suited to the extravagant 
ideas of the times. Marriage was de- 
clared a civil contract^ binding only 
during the pleasure of the contracting 
parties. Divorce immediately became 
general : the corruption of manners 
reached a pitch unknown during the 
worst days of the monarchy ; the vices 
of the marquises and coimtesses of the 
time of Louis XV. descended to the 
shopkeepers and artisans of Paris. So 
indiscriminate did concubinage become, 
that, by a decree of the Convention, 
bastards were declared entitled to an 
equal share of the succession with le- 
gitimate children. Mademoiselle Ar- 
nould, acelebrated comedian, expressed 
the public feeling when she called 
"Marriagt the Sacramemt of Advltery." 
The divorces in Paris, in the first three 
* "Qod is patient because eternal." 



months of 1793, were 562, while the 
marriages were only 1785 — a propor- 
tion probably unexampled among man- 
kind. The consequences soon became 
appai'ent. Before the era of the Con- 
sulate, one-half of the whole births in 
Paris were illegitimate; and at this 
day, notwithstanding the apparent re- 
formation of manners which has taken 
place since the Restoration, every third 
child to be seen in the streets of Paris 
is a bastard. 

50. A decree of the Convention soon 
after suppressed all the public schools 
and colleges, even those of medicine 
and surgery. Their whole revenues 
were confiscated. Even the academies, 
which had become so celebrated in Eu- 
ropean history, by the illustrious men 
by whom they had been graced, were 
involved in the general proscription. 
The exquisite tapestry of the Gobelins 
was publicly burned, because the mark 
of the crown and arms of France was 
on it All the sculpture and statuaiy 
which could be found on tombs, in 
churches, palaces, or chateaus, was de- 
stroyed, because it savoured of royalty 
and aristocracy. New schools, on a plan 
originally traced out by Condorcet, were 
directed to be formed, but no efficient 
steps were taken to insure their estab- 
lishment ; and education, for a number 
of years, almost entirely ceased through 
all France.* One establishment only, 
the Polytechnic School, dates from this 
melancholy epoch. During this fearful 
night, the whole force of the human 
mind was bent upon the mathematical 
sciences, which flourished from the con- 
centration of its powers, and were soon 
illuminated by the most splendid light. 
In the general havoc, even the estabUsh- 
ments of charity were not spared. The 
revenues of the hospitals and humane, 
institutions throughout the coimtry 
were confiscated by the despots whom 
the people had seated on the throne ; 
their domains sold as part of the na- 
tional property. Soon the terrible ef- 
fects of the suppression of all permanent 
sources of relief to the destitute became 

* "Under the Beign of Terror, the col- 
leges and schools were entirely deserted; 
parents were unable to think of anything 
but the immediate necessity of preserving 
life."— 2>ma; Amu, xiL 2. 
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appaient. Mendicity advanced with 
frightful stepe; and soon the condi- 
tion of the poor throughout France be- 
came such as to call forth the loudest 
lamentations from the few enlightened 
philanthropists who still followed the 
oar of the Revolution. 

51. In the midst of the general de- 
sertion of the Christian faith by the 
constitutional dergy, it is consolatory 
to have, for the honour of human na- 
ture, one instance of an opposite cha- 
racter to recount. Gregory, Bishop of 
Blois, arrived in the Convention ; he 
was pressed to imitate the example of 
Gk>beL He ascended the tribune ; and, 
while the Assembly expected to hear 
him abjure like the rest, he said : " My 
attachment to the cause of liberty is well 
known ; I have given miiltiplied proofs 
of it. If the present question relates 
to the revenues of my bishopric, I re- 
sign them without regret. If it is a 
question of religion, that is a matter 
beyond your jurisdiction, and you have 
no right to enter upon it I hear much 
of fanaticism and superstition. Reflect 
on what the words mean, and you will 
see that it is something diametrically 
opposite to roligion. As for myself, 
Catholic by conviction and sentiment, 
priest by choice, I have been named 
by the people to be a bishop ; but it is 
neither from them nor you that I hold 
my mission. I consented to bear the 
mitre at a time when it was a crown 
of thorns : they tormented me to ac- 
cept it : they torment me now to extort 
an abdication, which they shall not tear 
from me. Acting on sacred principles 
which are dear to me, and which I defy 
you to ravish from me, I have endeav- 
oured to do good in my diocese : I will 
remain a bishop to do so, and I invoke 
for my shield the liberty of worship." 
This courageous speech produced great 
astonishment in the Convention, and 
he was denounced at the Jacobins for 
having wished to " christianise " the Re- 
volution ; but Robespierre, who was in 
secret averse to these scandalous scenes 
as likely to discredit it, did not support 
the clamour, and he escaped being sent 
to the guillotine. 

52. Meanwhile the Jacobins were be- 
stowing every imaginable honour on the 



memory of Marat, who, beyond either 
Voltaire or Rousseau, became the ob- 
ject of general adoration. Then was 
seen how much the generous but mis- 
taken devotion of Charlotte Corday had 
in reality strengthened the power of the 
tyrants. The frTut of crime is never 
salutary ; for it shocks the feelings, on 
which alone real amendment can be 
foimded. Marat's bust was placed in 
the Convention, and on an altar in the 
Louvre, with the inscription — " Un- 
able to corrupt, they have assassinated 
him." He became, literally speaking, 
an object of worship ; great numbers 
of victims were sacrificed to his me- 
mory ; and the monster who had inces- 
santly urged the cutting off of two hun- 
dred and eighty thousand heads, was 
assimilated to the Saviour of the world. 
A couplet was composed by a member 
of the Revolutionary Committee of the 
section Marat, the burden of which was 
— " sacred heart of Jesus 1 sacred 
heart of Mifrat ! " On the 21st Sep- 
tember, his apotheosis took place with 
great pomp. His bust was soon to be 
seen in eveiy village of France ; and, 
on the 14th November, a decree of the 
Convention, proceeding on a report of 
tiie yoimger Ch^nier, was passed, di- 
recting his ashes to be transferred to 
the Pantheon, where they were accord- 
ingly deposited with great pomp not 
long afterwards, in the room of the re- 
mains of Mirabeau, which were thrown 
out. Many months had not elapsed be- 
fore Ch^nier's brother, the celebrated 
poet, became the victim of Marat's 
principles. 

53. But amidst this extraordinary 
mixture of republican transports and 
individual baseness, the great mea8m*es 
of the Revolution were steadily advan- 
cing, and producing effects of incalcu- 
lable moment and lasting effect on the 
fortunes of France. Three of para- 
mount importance took place during 
the course of the year 1793, and pro- 
duced consequences which will be felt 
by the latest generation in that coun- 
try. These were the immense levies, 
first of three hundred thousand, then 
of twelvehundred thousand men, which 
took place in the coiu^e of that year ; 
the confiscation of two-thirds of the 
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landed pto'perty in the kingdom, which 
arose from the decrees of the Oonren- 
tion against the emigrants, clergy, and 
persons convicted at the Beroltitionarf 
Tribunals ; and the unbounded issue 
of assignats on the security of the na- 
tiond domains. These great measures, 
which no government could have at- 
tempted except during the fervour of 
a revolution, mutually, though for a 
brief period, upheld each other, and 
perpetuated the revolutionary system 
by the impoi-tant interests which were 
made to depend on its continuance. 
The immense levy of soldiers drew off 
almost all the ardent and energetic 
spirits, and not only furnished bread 
to the multitudes whom the closing of 
all pacific employments had deprived 
of subsistence, but let off in immense 
channels the inflamed and diseased 
blood of the nation; the confiscation of 
the land placed funds worth above 
£700,000,000 sterling at the disposal 
of the government, which they were 
enabled to squander with boundless 
profusion in the maintenance of the 
revolutionary regime at home, and the 
contest with its enemies abroad ; the 
extraordinary issue of paper, to the 
amount ultimately of £350,000,000, 
always enabled the treasury to liqui- 
date the demands upon it^ and inte- 
rested every holder of property in the 
kingdom in the support of the national 
domains, the only security on which it 
rested. During the unparalleled and 
almost demoniac energy produced by 
the sudden operation of these powerful 
causes, France was unconquerable; and 
it was their combined operation which 
brought it triumphant tkrough that vio- 
lent and unprecedented crisis. 

54. Europehas had too much reason 
to become acquainted with the nulitary 
power developed by France during this 
eventful period; but the civil force 
exerted by the dictators within their 
own dominions, though less generally 
known, was perhaps ^fciU more iremark- 
able. Forty-eight thousand revolution- 
ary committees were soon established 
in the Republic, being one in each 
commune, and embracing above 500,000 
members, all the most lesohite and de- 
tfirmiaed ci the Jacobin party. Eadi 



of these individualsreceived three francs 
a-day as his wages for seeking out 
victims for arrest and the scs^old; 
and the annual charge for them waa 
691,000,000 fr., or neariy £24,000,000 
stei'ling. Between the mfiitaiy defend- 
ers and the civil servants of the govern- 
ment, almost all the active and reso- 
lute men in France, and the whole of 
the depraved and abandoned ones, were 
in the pay of the dictators, and the 
whole starving energy of the country 
fed on the spoils of its defenceless opu- 
lence: a teirible system, drawing after 
it the total dissohition of society; ca- 
pable of being executed only by the 
most audacious wickedness, but never 
likely, when it is attempted, of failing, 
for a time at least, of success. This 
system produced astonishing effects for 
a limited period, just as an individual 
who, in a few years, squanders a great 
fortune, outshines all those who live 
whollv on the fruits of their industry. 
But the inevitable period of weakness 
soon arrives; the maniac who exerts 
his demoniac strength cannot in thd 
end withstand the steady efforts of in- 
telligence. The career of extravagance 
is in general short ; bankruptcy arrests 
alike the waste of improvidence and 
the fleeting splendour which attends itk 
55. Cambon, the minister of finance, 
in August 1793, made an important 
and astonishing revelation of tile length 
to which the issue of afisignats had 
been carried imder the Reign of Ter- 
ror. The national expenses had ex- 
ceeded 300,000,000 of francs, or above 
£12,000,000 a-month; the receipts of 
the treasury, during the disorder which 
prevailed, never reached a fourth pari 
of that sum ; and there was no mode of 
supplying the deficiency but by an in- 
cessant issue of paper money. The 
quantity in circulation on the 15th 
August 1798 amounted to 8,775,846,038 
livres, or £151,000,000 ; the quantity 
issued since the commencemeitt of the 
Revolution had been no less than 
5,100,000,000 fitincs, or £204,000,000 
sterling. This system continued during 
the whole Reign of Terror, and pro- 
duced a total confusion of property of 
every sort All the peraoos employed 
by govermnent^ both in the gxtiI and 
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miUtarj dBportmentB, were paid in tiie 
pitper coireDcy at par ; but as it rapidly 
flaQ, firomtho enormoiu quantity ia dr- 
colation, to a tenth part, and aoon a 
twentietii of ita yalue, the pay xeeeiTed 
^na merely nominal, and thoae in the 
leoeipt of the largest i^parent inoomea 
were in want of ike conunon neceaaa- 
riea of lifa Pichegm, at the head of 
the army of the north, with a nominal 
pay of tour thousand £nmc8 »'month, 
waa in the actual receipt on the Bhine, 
in 1795, of only two hundred fiRancs, or 
£8 sterling in gold or ailTei^^Hi amaller 
SFom than the pay of an BIngliirii lieu- 
tenant; and Hoche, the commander of a 
hundred thousand me% the anny of La 
Yend^, beaonght the goveniment to 
sendhimahoi8e,a8hewasunableto pnr- 
chaae one, and the military requisitions 
had e^diauBted all those in the countiy 
where he commanded. If audi was the 
condition of the anperior, it may be 
imagined what was -die situation c^ the 
inferior officers and priTate soldiers. 
While in their own country, and de* 
■prrred of the resource of foreign plun- 
der, they were literally starving; and 
the necessity of conquest was felt as 
strongly, to eniable them to live on the 
spoils of their enemies, as to arert the 
sword of dasolatian from the frontiers 
4>f France. 

56« This constant and ineraasing de' 
predation of the assigsats prodooad its 
natural and unaroidable effect in an 
unprecedentadenhanoementofthe price 
of proTiEdons and all the articles of hu- 
man consumption. The assignats were 
not absorbed in the purchase of the na- 
tional domains, because the holders 
were distrustful of the security of the 
rerolutionary title, which they could 
alone receiTe ; and as their issue con- 
tinued at the rate of £10,000,000 ster- 
ling a-monthf of course the market be- 
came goiged, and the ralue of these 
securities rapidly declined. Though 
this deprecis^on was unavoidable, ti^ 
Convention endeavoured to arrest it^ 
and enacted the ptmishment of six 
years in irons against any who should 
exchange any quantity of silvtt or gold 
for a greator nominal ^ue of aaaignats ; 
or should ask a larger price for any 
articles of tnerchandiae^ if the pass was 



paid in paper, than if paid in the pre- 
cious metdsL It is needless to say that 
this foroed attempt to sustain the value 
of th» asrignats proved totally nugOf- 
toiy; and the consequences soon be* 
came filial to many daanos of persons. 
Debtors of erery description hastened 
to discharge thcdr obligations ; and the 
creditoi% compelled to accept paper at 
par, which was not worth a fifiih or 
tenth, at last not a hundredth, of its no* 
minal value^ were defrauded of neariy 
the whole of their property. But their 
outcika were speedily drowned in the 
shout of the ftr more numerous body 
of debtors liberated from their de* 
mands. These traosperts, however, 
wwe of short duration, and the labour* 
ing dasBes from the veiy first were 
ruinedbeyondredsmption. Thdrwages, 
in consequence of the total destruction 
of credit^ general dedine of consump- 
tion, and universal stagnation of indus* 
try, had by no means risen in propor- 
tion to this fall in the value of the 
assignats^ and they found themsdves 
miserably off for the necessaries of life ; 
while the fiumers, raising the price of 
their provisions in proportion to the 
fall in the value of piqser, soon devated 
them beyond the reach of the labour- 
ing poor. This state of things, so op- 
podte to what they hod be^ led to 
expect as the result of a iwolution, 
excited the most vehement discontent 
among the working classes; they as-* 
cribed it aU, as is always the case in 
similar dronmstanoes, to the efforts of 
aristooratsandforestallcrs, anddemand- 
ed veith loud cries that they should be 
led out to the guillotine. 

57. It became then absolutdy neces- 
sary to have recourse to a maximum : 
powerful as the Committee of Public 
Salvation was, a longer continuance of 
the public discontents would have en- 
dangered' its existence. Com, indeed, 
was not wanting; but the farmers, 
dreading the tumult and vidence of ^e 
markets, and unwilling to part with 
their produce at the nominal value of 
the assignats, refused to bring it to the 
towns. To such a pitch did this evil 
arise in the beginning of Hay 17»a, 
that the Convention was foroed to issue 
a dscrea^ oompdling the fiasmcm and 
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gram-merchants to declare what stock 
they had in their possession, and to 
bring it to the public markets at a price 
fixed by each commune. Domiciliaiy 
visits were authorised, to inspect the 
stock of each holder of com, and false 
returns were punished by a forfeiture 
of the whole. In addition to this, the 
distribution of bread by the bakers was 
provided for in the most minute man- 
ner. No one could obtain it without 
producing a carte de tHretS, issued by 
the revolutionary committees ; and on 
that earte was inscribed the number of 
his family,' and the quantity to be de- 
livered to each member. Finally, to 
put an end to the scandalous scenes 
which generally took place at the 
bakera' doors, it was enacted that every 
bread shop should have a rope attacked 
to it ; each person, as he arrived, was 
obliged to take it in his hand, and re- 
main quietly there till all before him 
were served. But in the struggles of 
discontent and famine, the cord was 
frequently broken, fierce conflicts en- 
sued, and nothing but a prompt inter- 
position of military force was able to 
restore tranquillity. To such minute 
and vexatious regulations are govern- 
ments reduced when they once violate 
the freedom of human action ; and to 
such a load of fetters do the people in 
the end subject themselves, when they 
give way to the insane passion for de- 
mocratic power. 

58. All the other articles of subsistence 
as well as com speedily rose with the 
increased issue of the assignats, and the 
people persisted in ascribing to fore- 
stallers the natural consequences of a 
depreciated circulation. Frightful tu- 
mults in consequence arose ; the boats 
which descended the Seine with gro- 
ceries, firuits, and wood, were seized 
and plundered. Terrified at the con- 
tinued recurrence of these disorders, 
the capitalists declinect investing their 
money in purchases of any sort ; and 
the shares in foreign mercantile com- 
panies rose rapidly from the increased 
demand for ihem, as the only invest- 
ment affording a tolerable degree of se- 
curity : another striking proof of the 
disastrous influence of the disoixlers con- 
sequent on popular ambitioui and their 



tendency to turn from the people the 
reservoirs by which their industry is 
maintained. During the perils and 
chances of a revolution, the tendency 
to gambling of every sort prodigiously 
increased. Men who had the sword of 
Damocles continually suspended over 
their heads, sought to m.&ke the most 
of the numerous chances of making 
money which the rapid issue and fall 
of the assignats, and the boundless pro- 
fusion of artides of luxury, brought 
into the market by the ruin of their 
owners, naturally occasioned. So enor- 
mous did these evils become that on 
26th July 1793 the forestalling of pro- 
visions was declared a capital crime; 
and the penalty of death was in like 
manner extended to all those who re- 
tained articles of subsistence without 
bringing them to daily sale, or who did 
not, within eight days from the publi- 
cation of the decree, make a declara- 
tion to the municipal officers of their 
district, of ihe amount of provisions, 
including wine and oil, they had on 
hand, with a specification of the pro- 
portions in wMch they were going to 
bring them to market. 

59. The bour^ of Paris was crowded 
with bankers, revolutiomsts, ci-devant 
priests, ruined nobles, and adventurers 
of every description, who sometimes 
made enormous gains, and passed aUfe 
of debauchery with actresses, opera- 
dancers, and abandoned women of evexy 
description, whom the dissolution of so- 
ciety had brought in contact with those 
*who had risen for the moment on the 
wheels of fortune. Such was the uni- 
versal profiigacy of manners, arising^ 
from the dread of popular jealousy, that 
almost all the membera of the Conven- 
tion lived publicly with mistresses, who 
became possessed of much of their in- 
fluence in the state. To have done 
otherwise would have exposed them to 
the blasting suspicion of being Chris- 
tians and Royalists. This prevailing 
profligacy appeared in the most striking 
manner in tiie great nimiber of divorces 
which took plaice duringthis calamitous 
period of BVench history. They were 
owing partiy to marriage being now de- 
clared a ci^ contract, which might bo 
dissolved at any time at the pleasure 
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of the contractmg parties; partly to the 
irreligion and lax morali^ of the age ; 
and partly to the dreadful uncertainty 
of life, and the thirst for immediate 
enjoyment, which had seized all classes 
£rom that uncertainty. From these com- 
bined causes, the morality of the age, 
as measured by therelationsoftibe sexes, 
.sank lower in revolutionary France than 
it had eyer done in modem Europe; 
and the number of divorces,* in the 
first burst of social regeneration, ex- 
oeeded what had been known in Rome 
mider the despotism of the Caesars. So 
far did the universal fervour and the 
license of passion proceed, that it led 
to the institution of clubs for women, 
where political subjects of all sorts were 
discussed with all the vehemence and 
impassioned feeling which characterise 
the sofber sex. One of these female 
clubs was held in a hall adjoining that 
of the Jacobins, and speedily became 
the favourite resort of the most noted 
actresses and courtesans in Paris. One 
of the former, named Rose Lacombe, 
acquired great celebrity by her fearless 
demeanour, her beauty, and ardent de- 
clamations in favour of republican prin- 
ciples. The disorders consequent on 
these female assemblies, which had six 
thousand members, at length became 
so flagrant, that they attracted the 
notice of the Convention and munici- 
pality. Chaumette had the address to 
persuade the female patriots who had 
forced their way into the hall of the 
municipality, that they had mistaken 



the real theatre of their power, and that, 
instead of aiming at dividing the gov- 
ernment of the state with men, they 
would do better to acquire an undivided 
dominion by ruling the men.t The 
female clubs were soon after closed by 
order of the Convention. 

60. Nor was the state of the prisons 
in Paris and over France a less extra- 
ordinary and memorable monument of 
the Reign of Terror. When the Giron- 
dists were overthrown, on the Slst May 
1793, the number of prisoners in the 
different jails of Paris was about 1150; 
but, before three months of the Reign 
of Terror had elapsed, their number 
was doubled, and it gradually rose to 
an average of »ix, teven, and at last eight 
thousand, constantly in eaptinity in the 
metropolis alone. The whole prisons in 
the capital being flUed by this prodi- 
gious crowd, the castle of Vincennes 
was surveyed with a view to addition- 
al accoumiodation, and the Jacobins 
boasted it could contain six or seven 
thousand more.$ The official bulletins, 
published weekly, of the number of pri- 
soners in the jails of Paris, is one of the 
most interesting monuments of the Re- 
volution, and Leveaux's Journal de la 
Montagne, the Jacobin organ of Paris, 
set up on the 2d June 1793, has at least 
done one service to humanity by having 
preserved the dismal record. It is 
equalled only by the catalogue of the 
executions, which, long averaging from 
seven to ten, at length rose to forty and 
fifty, and, on the fall of RobespieiTe, had 



* The following Table—one of the most curious records of the Revolution — compiled firom 
the Moniteur otuie dates under mentioned, shows the marriages and divorces in Paris dur- 
ing part of the Beign of Terror :— 



1793. 


Marriages. 


Divorces. 


Births. 


Deaths. 


Moniteur. 


May, 


658 


211 


1724 


2039 


11th June 


June, 


580 


183 


1635 


1667 


4th Aug. 


July, 


639 


218. 


1767 


1512 


Do. 


Sept. 14. 


24 


9 


42 


64 


Sept. 15. 


Oct. 16. 


8 


6 


46 


66 


Oct. 18. 


1794. 












Feb. 


890 


190 


1754 


2174 


March 26. 



The marriages and divorces— or " ^tat civil," as it is called— are published very irregularly 
in the Moniteur. 

t '* * Nature,' said Chaumette, * has said to man. Be a man ; to woman. Be a woman, and 
you will become the divinity of life. Imprudent women, who wish to act the part of men ! 
are you not already well enough off? You sway all our senses. Your despotism is that of 
love, and consequently of nature.* At these words the women pulled off the red cap." — 
Lajcartine, Histoire de» GirondinSy vii. 355. 



*t ' 



Repair to Vincennes. Six or seven thousand prisoners might be quartered there." — 
Note de Fayan ; Papiers trouv^s cfiez BoBESPiERaE, ii. 403. 
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at times reaohed eighty arday. Applj 
these niunberi to the remainder of 
France, — wbids, considering the enor- 
mous aocumnlation of prisoners at 
Lyons, Toulon, and La Vendue, and the 
revolutionary tribunals at work in al- 
most every considerable town, espe- 
eisUy Nantes, Toulon, Bordeaux, Lyons, 
Strassburg, and Arras, seems not be* 
yond the bounds of probability, and 
call the population of Palis 650,000, or 
about a lortieth part of the whole popu- 
lation of Franoe, which at that period 
contained about 26,000,000 souls, — and 
we shall arrive at the result, that at the 
commencement of the Heign of Terror, 
the number of persons in jail, almost 
all for political offences, was over all 
France forty-five thousand, and in its 



latter sttgas had risen to three hundr^ 
thoutand, of whom, for a month befovs 
the fiill of Bobecftiorre, from two to t&rse 
thouiOHd wers doily put to death by ih0 
gmUatius;-'^ least a hundred times the 
number of prisonen^ and a thousand 
times the number of executions, thal^ 
since the atrocious era of tiie revocatioa 
of the Edict of Nantes, had disgraced 
the worst period of the monarchy.* 

61. The forced requisitions of horsei^ 
ammunition, provisions, and stores of 
every sort from the people, soon proved 
the source of infinite and most vexa- 
tious burdens. In August 1793, ei^« 
teen commission's were nominated by 
the Convention, with powers to require 
from the primary assemblies, in every 
part of France, unlimited supplies of 





Vumber 










* Date. 


of Pri- 
soners in 
Paris. 


AuTHoamn. 


Vol. 


No. 


Page. 


Juae 1. 1703 


1182 


JOUaW Ali da la MOKTAOITB. 


II. 


—rm 


..« 


August 27, , . 


1601 


»• • • * r 


* • t 


88 


610 


September 8. .. 


1794 




• • 


100 


695 


. . 19, 


2041 




III. 


108 


760 


October 5, . . 


2878 




• • 


125 


806 


23, .. 


2894 




w • 


136 


984 


November 17, . . 


3235 




« » 


158 


1072 


December 14, . . 


3499 




• * 


21 


161 


21, .. 


4161 




 • 


28 


219 


24, .. 


4325 




» • 


81 


245 


January 4, 1794 


4595 




* • 


42 


839 


.. 10, .. 


4605 




• • 


47 


371 


• • AAy « • 


5081 




• • 


05 


517 


February 10, .. 


5228 




.. 


77 


612 


21, .. 


5569 




• • 


98 


779 


Harcb 1, . . 


5821 




• • 


103 


821 


10, . . 


5991 




• • 


116 


897 


28, .. 


6104 




• • 


120 


952 


April 1, .. 


7460 




• • 


158 


1272 


16. .. 


7241 




IV. 


8 


61 


18, .. 


T641 




« • 


18 


141 


24, .. 


7674 


MoNiTEXTR, April 27. 


• • 


26 


203 


May 24, .. 


82411 


JouuKAL de la Hohtaone. 


t f 


34 


585 


June 1, . . 


7084 


• • • • • • 


• • 


— 


— 


July 8, .. 


7502 


 • • • • • 


• • 


— 


_ 


27, .. 


7913 


MONITEUR, Aug. 20. 


•  


^— 


— 



t Including thoae in the Condergerie. 



Immense as these numbers are, we have 
the authority of an unexceptionable witness 
for the fact^ that, during the last five months 
of the period, they were in reality at least 
1000 greater eveiv week than these returns 
exhibit— J><^ontton de Legointbe ; Froei» de 
PouQuiER-TiwviLLBS, No. XV. — One reason 
of this was, that from the date of the decree 
in June 1794, directing state prisoners from 
the departments in many cases to be for- 
wtudea to Paris, the prisoners in the Con- 
ciezgerie, one of the largest jails in that city, 
to which these foreign detachments were 



sent, were not included in the returns^ and 
so sevend of them are imperfect. 

How applicable to Paris at this period are 
the lines of Comeille : — 

*' Le s^our de votre potentat. 
Qui n'a que ses fureurs pour maximes d'etat, 
Je n'appella plus Borne— un enolos de mu- 

railles 
Que ces proscriptions oomblent de ftm^raines; 
Ces murs dont le destin fiit autrefois si beau 
N'ensont que laprison, ouplut6tletombeau.'* 

— RKirtoriui, Act iii. scene 2. 
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men, honmi, proTkionB, aad ammum- 
tioiL TliA principle founded on was, 
that tbe men and animala indispensable 
for the purposes of agriculture should 
alone be preserred, and that all the re- 
xoainder might be seized for the pur- 
poses of the Bepublio. All the horses 
of draught and burden, not absolutely 
required by the cultivators or manu- 
facturers, were seized for the state; all 
the arms of every dei^ription appropri- 
ated by the government commissioners; 
the great hotels of the emigrants con- 
fiscated to the use of the state, and con- 
verted into vast workshops for the 
manufsctaire of arms^ clothing, or equip- 
ment for the armies, or magasines for 
the storing of subsistence for the use 
of the people. The principal mannfac- 
toiy of arms was established at Paris, 
and the whole workmen in iron and 
jeweUerr were pressed into its service. 
It soon became capable of sending forth 
a thousand muskets a-day. To such 
a len^h did the dictators carry their 
principle of managing everything of 
their own authority, that they com- 
|>eUed a return of the whole subsistence 
m. every part of the country, and en- 
deavoured to purchase it all, and dis- 
tribute it either to the armies, or at a 
low price to the imperious citizens of 
the towns. This system of forced requi- 
sitions gave the government the com- 
mand of a laige proportion of the agri- 
cultural produce of the kingdom, and 
it was enforced with merciless severity. 
Not only grain, but horses, carriages, 
and conveyances of every sort, were 
forcibly ti^en from the cultivators; 
and as the payment they received was 
wholly in asflignats, it in truth amounted 
to nothing. These exactions excited 
the most violent discontent, but no one 
ventured to give it vent : to have ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction, would immedi- 
ately have led to denunciation at the 
nearest revolutionary committee, and 
put the complainer in imminent hazard 
of his life. To complete the burden, the 
democratic power, incessant clamour, 
and destitute situation of the people in 
ihe great towns, rendered it indispen- 
sable to adopt some general measures 
for their relief; and ihe only method 
which was found effectual was to put 



them on the same footing with the 
armies, and give the agents of govern* 
ment the right of «ift^lring forced requi- 
sitions for their supports 

62. The maintenance of such immense 
bodies of men as the idle revolutionisto 
in the great cities composed, ere long 
came to be of itself equal to the whole 
administration of an ordinary govern* 
ment. A board was appointed of five 
directors, who soon had ten thousand 
persons in daily pay, incessantly oocor 
pied in enforcingthese requisitions for 
their support This corps of commis- 
saries for Paris was of itself an army. 
No less than 636,000 pei-sons daily re- 
ceived rations at the public offices, the 
entire amount being eighteen hundred 
and ninety-seven sacks of meal; and 
the attention of government was inces- 
santly directed towards keeping the 
citizens in good humour by regularity 
in the distribution. The losses sua- 
tained bj the agriculturists in providing 
for this daily consumption were enor* 
mous ; the cost of producing their grain 
had augmented tenfold from the depre> 
ciation of paper, and yet they were only 
paid the former price by tlxe requisi- 
tionists. The faimers were obliged to 
pay ten francs a-day to their labourers, 
instead of one franc, as in 1790, and 
everything else in the same proportion ; 
yet they were compelled to part with 
their grain at the price fixed by the 
TnaYimum, which was calculated on the 
scale of prices before the Bevolution, 
to the imperious and needy multitudes 
in the towns. In other words, nine- 
tenths of the subsistence daily con- 
sumed in Paris was extorted without 
payment from the cultivators in the 
country, and the cries of the sufferers 
were stifled by the prospect of the guil- 
lotine— a striking instance of the grind- 
ing oppression exercised even over their 
own class by the sovereign people, when 
thpy once obtain the ascendancy, and 
the state of subjection to which, in the 
progress of revolutions, the inhabitants 
of Qie country invariably fall to the 
citizens of towns. 

63. The necessity of feeding the mul- 
titude entailed other expenses of a more 
serious kind on the Convention, and 
occasioned a large part of their never* 
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ending financiAl embarrassments. Gk)v- 
emment bought grain from foreigners 
for twenty-one frtuics the quintal, and 
retailed it to the populace for fourteen ; 
the cessation of agricultural labour in 
a great part of the country rendered it 
indispensable to carry on this ruinous 
commerce to a gi*eat extent, and the 
losses thence accruing to the state were 
stated by Oambon as enormous. The 
expense of feeding the inhabitants of 
Paris soon nearly equalled that of the 
maintenance of the fourteen armies. 
The Convention introduced the ruinous 
system of distributing every day, to 
every citizen of the capital, as the only 
means of keeping them quiet, a pound 
of bread, at the price of three sous in 
assignats — a burden which, from the 
fall in the value of paper, soon became 
almost as great as that of supporting 
them altogether. As provisions, in con- 
sequence of these prodigious efforts 
made in favour of the metropolis, were 
far cheaper there than in the surround- 
ing districts, smuggling from the one 
to the other went on to a vast extent, 
and continual complaints were made 
of the great foi*tunes which the rich 
were making by exporting quantities 
of bread out of the metropolis. At the 
commencement of the Reign of Terror, 
the government adopted the plan of a 
forced loan from the opulent classes. 
This tax was imposed on an ascending 
scale, inci*easing according to the for- 
tunes of the individuals; and out of 
an income of 50,000 francs, or £2000 
a-year, they took, in 1792, 36,000 francs, 
or £1440. This immense burden was 
calculated as likely to produce at once 
a milliai-d of francs, or £40,000,000 
sterling ; and, as a security for this ad- 
vance, the persons taxed received as- 
signats, or were inscribed as public 
creditors on the grand livre of the 
French funds — a security, in either 
case, depending entirely on the success 
of the Revolution, and which proved 
in the end almost elusory. 

64. The public creditors of every de- 
scription continued to be paid in as- 
signats at par, notwithstanding their 
having fallen to a tenth of their nomi- 
nal value; in other words, they received 
only a tenth part of what was really due 



to them. Tq perpetuate still further 
the dependence of the monied classes 
on the fortunes of the Revolution, the 
plan was projected by Cambon, and 
adopted by the Convention, of compel- 
ling all holders of stock to surrender to 
government their titles to it, and, in 
Ueu of every other written right, they 
were merely inscribed on the grand 
livre of the French debt ; and an ex- 
tract of that inscription constituted 
thereafter the sole title of the pro- 
prietor. Most severe laws were enacted 
to compel the surrender of the older 
titles to the stock, which were imme- 
diately burned ; and if a year elapsed 
without this being done, the capital was 
forfeited. All the capital sums owing 
by the state were converted into per- 
petual annuities, at the rate of five per 
cent ; so that a stock of 1000 francs 
was inscribed on the book for a perpe- 
tual annuity of fifty francs, and govern- 
ment was for ever relieved of ihe bur- 
den of discharging the principal sums. 
" In this manner," said Cambon, " the 
debt contracted by despotism becomes 
undistinguishable from that contracted 
since the Revolution ; and I defy des- 
potic power, should it ever revive, to 
distinguish its ancient creditors from 
those of the new regime. As soon as 
this operation is completed, you will 
see the capitalist who now desires the 
restoration of a king, because he has a 
king for a debtor, and who fears that 
he will lose his fortune if he is not re- 
established, desire equally vehemently 
the preservation of the Republic, when 
his private interests are irrecoverably 
wound up in its preservation." The 
whole creditors, both royal and repub- 
lican, were paid only in assignats, which 
progressively fell to a fifth, a tenth, a 
hundredth, and at last, in 1797, to a 
two himdred and fiftieth part of their 
nominal value ; so that in the space of 
a few years the payment was entirely 
elusory, and a national bankruptcy had 
in fact existed many years before it was 
formally declared by the Directory. 

65. All the measures of government, 
however, how vigorous and despotic so- 
ever, proved inadequate to sustain the 
falling value of the assignats, or keep 
down the money price of provisions, or 
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articles of daflj eoiunimption, which 
neceesarilj rose with sach prodigious 
additions to the circulating inediunL 
To effect the object, thej had recourse 
to new and still more oppressiye regu- 
lations. To destroy the competition of 
riTol companies, which prevented the 
direction of capital towards the pur- 
chase of the national domains, they 
abolished, by decree, all life insurance 
societies, and all companies of every 
description of which the shares were 
transferable from hand to hand ; tiiey 
declared traitors to their country all 
those who placed their funds in any in- 
vestments in countries with which the 
Republic was at war ; and condenmed 
to twenty years in irons every person 
convicted of refusing to receive pay- 
ment of any debt in assignats, or being 
concerned in any transaction in which 
they were received at less than their no- 
minal value. Any person found guilty 
of buying or selling assignats was to be 
punished with death, by a decree of 
5th September. They ordered that the 
bells of the churches should everywhere 
be melted down into sou pieces, to an- 
swer the immediate wants of the pea- 
santry; and passed a second decree, 
which ranked forestalling with capital 
crimes. By this last law, it was de- 
clared that every one was to be con- 
sidered as a forestaller, who withdrew 
from circulation merchandise of pri- 
mary necessity, without immediately 
exposing it to public sale. The articles 
which had been previously declared to 
be of primaiy necessity, were bread, 
wine, butcher-meat, grain, oats, vege- 
tables, fruits, coal, wood, butter, jcheese, 
linen, cotton stuffs, and dress of every 
description, except silks. For all these 
articles a tariff of prices was fixed, far 
below what they could be purchased 
for or produced by the retail dealers, 
manufacturers, or farmers. To carry 
into execution this iniquitous decree, 
the most inquisitorial powers were con- 
ferred on the commissaries named by 
the commune. Every merchant was 
obliged, at their summons, to give a 
statement of the goods contained in hie 
warehouses; these declarations were 
liable to be checked at any hour by do- 
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miciliary visits ; and any fraud or con- 
cealment was declax«d punishable with 
death. Commissioners appointed by 
the communes were authorised to fix 
the price at which all these articles 
were to be sold ; and if the necessary 
cost of the manufacture was such as to 
render the price beyond the reach of 
the people, they were still to be ex- 
posed to sale, at such a reduced price 
as might bring them within their means 
— an atrocious edict, pressing with un- 
paralleled severity upon the industrious 
classes, merely to gratify the needy and 
clamorous multitude in towns, on whom 
the government depended, and which, 
if it had subsisted long in force, would 
have destroyed all the industry of 
France, and handed over the people to 
the unmitigated horrors of actual fa- 
mine. 

66. These extravagant measures had 
not been many months in operation, 
before they produced the most disas- 
trous effects. A great proportion of 
the shops in Paris and ail the principal 
towns were shut; business of every 
sort was at a stand ; the laws of the 
maximum, and against forestallers, had 
spread terror and distrust as much 
among the middle classes, who had 
commenced the Revolution, as the guil- 
lotine had among the nobles and priests, 
who had been its earliest victims. The 
retail dealers, who had purchased the 
articles in which they dealt from whole- 
sale merchants before the law of the 
maximum, at a price higher than that 
allowed by the new tarifi^ were com- 
pelled, by the terror of death, to sell at 
a loss to themselves, and saw their for- 
tunes gradually melting away in their 
daily transactiona Even those who had 
laid in their stock after the imposition 
of the maximum were in no better 
situation, for that regulation had only 
fixed their price when retailed to the 
public ; but as it had not fixed the price 
at which the previous manufacture was 
to be accomplished, nor the needful ex- 
pense of transport and storing it in their 
warehouses effected, and as their ope- 
rations were necessarily paid in propor- 
tion to the depreciated value of the 
currency, the .subsequent sale at the 
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prices fixed.by tii6 maximum entailed 
niinoiis losses on the tradesmen. The 
consequence was, that the greater part 
of the shops were ererywhere dosed, 
«Dd those who continued to do business 
did so only by fraud ; the worst articles 
alone were exposed to public sale at the 
legal price, and the best reserved for 
thpse who were willing in secret to pay 
iheir real value. A sepulchral silence 
reigned in the once gay and joyous ca- 
pital In many streets hardly a shop 
was open ; not a light was to be seen 
in the windows at night ; and the doors 
were all barricaded, to give the inhabi- 
tants the means of escape by the back 
windows, if the commissaries of the 
CSonvantion came to their abodes.* 

67. The people, who perceived these 
frauds, and witnessed the closing of so 
great a number of shops, were trans- 
ported with fury, and besieged the 
Convention with the most violent peti- 
tions, insisting that the dealers should 
be compelled to reopen their shops, 
and continue to sell as usual, in spite of 
any loss they might sustain. They de- 
nounced the butchers, who were accused 
of selling unwholesome meat; the bak- 
ers, who furnished coarse bread for the 
poor, and fine for the rich ; the wine- 
merchants, who diluted their liquors 
by the most noxious drugs ; the salt- 
merchants, the grocers, the confection- 
era, who conspired together to adulte- 
rate the articles in which they dealt in 
a thousand different waya CSh«umette, 
the procureur-g^n^ral, supported their 
demands in a violent speech. ''We 
sympathise,'' said he, "with the evils 
of the people, because we are the people 
ourselves; the whole council is com- 
posed of Sans-culottes ; it is the sove- 
reign multitude. We care not though 
our heads fall, provided posterity will 
deign to collect om* skulls. It is not 
the Gk>spel which I invoke — ^it is Plato. 
He that strikes with the sword should 

^ ** Instead of the bustle of active life, and 
the striking^ splendour whidbi formerly dis- 
tinguished Pans, a funereal silence reigns in 
all quarters of t}ie town ; all the shops are 
already shut, every man hastens to banicade 
himself in his own house ; every breathing 
thing seemed shadowed by the emblems of 
the tomb," — Forty-eigM hours at Paris in the 
month €f8^emi>tr 1793; Jkux Amis, xii. 146, 
147. 



be struck with the sword; he that 
stiikes with poison should be struck 
with poison ; he that famishes the people 
should die of famine. If subsistence 
and articles of merchandise ai-e want- 
ing, from whom shall the people seize 
them? From the Convention? No, 
From the constituted authorities? No. 
They wiU take them from the shop- 
keepers and merchants. It is arms, and 
not gold, which are wanted to set in 
motion our manufactories; the world 
must know that the giant people Qan 
crush all its mercantile speculations. 
Rousseau has said, when the people have 
nothing else to eat, they wUl eat the rich," 
68. Intimidated by such formidable 
petitioners, the Convention and the mu- 
nicipality adopted still more rigorous 
measures. Hitherto they had only fixed 
the price of articles of necessity in a 
manufactured state, now they resolved 
to fix the price of tiie raw material ; 
and the idea was even entertained of 
seising tiie material and the workmen 
alike for the service of the state, and 
converting all France into one vast 
manufactory in the employment of 
government. The communes declared 
that every merchant who had been en- 
gaged in business for above a year, 
who either abandoned or diminished 14^ 
should be sent to prison as a suspected 
person; the prices which the merchant 
could exact from the retailer, and the 
retaQer frY>m the customer, were mi- 
nutely fixed; the revolutionaiy com- 
mittees were alone permitted to issue 
tickets, anthoriaing purchases of any 
sort ; only one species of bread, of coarse 
quality was allowed to be bi^ed; and 
to prevent the scandalous scenes which 
daily occurred at the bakeiV shops, 
where a number of the poor passed a 
part of the night with the cord in their 
hands, it was enactedf that thedistribu- 

t " I demand that, in order to put a stop 
to the mobs at the doors of the bakers, to 
save mothers of families firom the severe in- 
convenience they have so long endured, in 
having to sede their bread as early as /our in 
the morning — the municipality of Paris cause 
a table to be drawn up, with twelve columns 
for each month of the year, at the bottom 
of which there shall be a certificate for the 
quantity to which each applicant is enti- 
tled. "—Paroles de Gueroult ; Dubois des Jaco- 
bins, Oct. SO, 1793. 
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tion should oommence with the last ar^ 
liTed — a regulation which only dj^anged 
the direction of the tumultw These 
regcdatians were speedily adopted from 
themnnicipality of ParisoyerallFFanoeL 
Soon after, the ConventiiHi adopted the 
still more hazardous step of fixing the 
prime cost of all articles of rude pro- 
duce. The price was fixed on the basis 
of the prices of 1790, augmented by 
certain fixed rates for ihe profit of the 
different hands through which they 
passed, before reaching the consumer. 
To carry into execution tiie numerous 
regulations on this subject^ a oommis- 
sion of subsistence and proTidoning 
was appointed, with absolute powers, 
extenduigoYerallFnnoe : it was charged 
with the execution of the tarilfe, with 
tiie superintendence of the conduct of 
the munidpalitiea in that particular ; 
with continually reoeiving statements 
of the quantity of subsirtence in the 
country, and the places where it exist- 
ed ; with transporting it from one quar- 
ter to another, and providing for the 
subsistence of the armies, and the fur- 
nishing them with the means of trans- 
port 

69. Speculation of every sort-^eyen 
the gambling of the Bourse — ^was to- 
wards the dose of the Beign of Tenor 
ahnost at an end. The bankers and 
merchants, accused on all sides of ele- 
vating prices, and seeing some of their 
number daily led out to the scaffold, 
deserted the Exchange, and sought for 
an asylum in the solitude of their 
homes. Industxy and activity entirely 
ceased : every one, intent only on self- 
preservation, and fearful of endanger- 
mg life if he was thought to be making 
money, remained in sullen inactivity, 
either enduring or affecting poverty. 
The aspect of France was that of uni- 
versal destitution. One would have 
thought that the whole wealth, which 
centuries of industry had accumulated, 
had suddenly been swallowed up. The 
Company of the Indies, the last existing 
mercantile establishment, was abolish- 
ed; government resolved to leave no 
investment for capital but the purchase 
of the national domains. 

70. Nor was it only on the opulent 
classes that the revolutionary enact- 



ments pressed with severity; they were 
equally oppressive to the poorest Ne- 
ver, in truth, had the labouring poor 
becai subjected to so many and such 
vexatious restrainta, or obedience to 
them enforced by such numerous and 
sanguinary punishments. No <me ven- 
tured to indulge in any luxury, or allow 
himself any gratification. Metallic cur- 
rency had almost disappeared, and the 
poor received their wages merely in 
paper assignats, with which they were 
unable to purchase even the necessaries 
of life^ from the enormous extent of 
their depreciation. Liable to the guil- 
lotine if th^ either sold above the 
TnaTrimnTin^ or refusod to take the assig- 
nats at their legal and forced value — 
ten times Uieir intrinaio worth — ^the 
dealers had no resource but to dose 
their shops, and become mendicants 
like their customers, at the offices where 
provisions were distributed. If they 
were shopkeepen, they were compelled 
to sell at a fictitious price; if they were 
purchasers, they were under the neoes- 
si^ of buying the most wretched ar- 
ticles, be<»use the best were withdrawn 
by the effect of the forced sales enjoined 
by government Only one kind of bread, 
of the blackest and coarsest kind, was 
to be had, and that could be obtained 
in no other way but by receiving tickets 
from the revolutionaxy committees, and 
waiting half the nighty or for hours 
during tiie day, at the doors of the 
bakers, with a rope in the hand. The 
names of the weights and measures, of 
the days and months, were changed ; 
the labouring poor had only three Sun- 
days in the month instead of four ; the 
consolations of religion, the worship or 
the Deity, wem at an end. 

71. AU the efforts of the Committee 
of Public Salvation, after some time, 
became insuffident to procure an ade- 
quate supply of subsistence. Commei^ce 
escaped the ruinous law of the maxi- 
mum, and it escaped it in the most dis- 
astrous of all ways— -by a total cessa- 
tion. Want of the sevei*est kind was 
experienced in every branch of human 
consumption; the ordinaiy supplies of 
butcher-meat failed, and as it could still 
be publicly sold only at the maximum, 
the butchers exposed only the most un- 
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wholesome kind of food, and reserved 
the better sort for clandestine sale.* 
The evil soon extended to other articles ; 
vegetables, fruits, eggs, butter, and fish, 
disappeared from the markets. Bands 
of persons travelled for on the high- 
roads, and met them as they were ap- 
proaching Paris, where they were clan- 
destinely purchased at prices far above 
the maximum, for the use of the opu- 
lent classes. The people were animated 
with the most violent indignation at 
these practices, and, to put a stop to 
them, the Commime enacted that no 
butchers should be permitted to go out 
to meet the cattle on their way to the 
markets ; that no meat should be bought 
or sold but at the established stalls ; and 
that no crowd should be allowed to 
collect round the bakers' doors before 
six in the morning, instead of three, 
the time when they usually began to 
assemble. These regulations, like all 
the others, failed of effect; the crowds 
were just as great and as clamorous 
round the bakers* shops as before: vio- 
lent tumults constantly arose among 
those who had got possession of the 
ropes at their doors; and, as a last re- 
source, the government was preparing 
to lay out the gardens of the Tuileries, 
of the Luxembourg, and of all the opu- 
lent persons round Paris, in the culti- 
vation of garden stuffs. 

72. At length the evils arising from 
the maximum became so excessive, 
that the inhabitants of Paris were ob- 
liged to be put on a limited allowance 
of animal food. The Commission for 
Provisions fixed the daily consumption 
at 75 oxen, 150 quintals of mutton and 
veal, and 200 hogs. All the animals 
intended for the consumption of the 
metropolis were brought to a public 
market-place, where alone meat was 
allowed to be sold ; and the butchers 
were only allowed to deliver every five 

* "But you, weeding meUf called InUchen, 
you make yourselves the instruments of the 
anti-revolutionistB. The poor man who comes 
to you rejected, insulted, can only get the re- 
fuse of the meat ; while the rich man, who 
laughs at the sufferings of others, is received 
with fkwning politeness, is favoured with the 
best cuts ana most delicate morsels, because 
he pays."— ProtfZamoiion du ComiU de Surveil- 
lance de Paritt March 5, 1794; HUt. Pari. 
xxaui. 4, 5. 



days half a pound of meat to each 
familyfor each head. The eaxae earUa 
de tHretS were issued by the revolu- 
tionary committees for this scanty aid, 
as for the rations of bread. Shortly 
after, the supply of wood and charcoal 
was found to fail, and laws were passed, 
preventing any one from having in 
store more than a very limited quan- 
tity of these necessary articles. Lastly, 
the Convention, in February 1794, pro- 
claimed a general fast for six weeks so 
far as butcher-meat was concerned. 
" Decree the fast I propose," said Bar- 
fere, " or it will come in spite of you. 
We shall soon have neither meat nor 
candles. The oxen which are killed 
just now, have not enough of suet in 
them to make candles for their own 
slaughtering." + 

73. The preceding details, all pur- 
posely taken from official documents 
and decrees of the Republican writers 
of France, and especially from their 
avowed and able leader and historian, 
M. Thiers, demonstrate that the picture 
drawn by a contemporary writer was 
not overchaiged ; and that the genius 
of Mr Burke had justly discerned, amid 
the transports of democracy, the galling 
bondage it was inflicting on mankind. 
**The state of France," says he, "is 
perfectly simple. It consiste of but two 
descriptions — the oppressors and the 
oppressed. The first have the whole 
authority of the state in their hands ; 
all the arms, all the revenues of the 
public, all the confiscations of indivi- 
duals and corporations. They have 
taken the lower sort from their occu* 
pations, and have put them into pay, 
that they may form them into a body 
of janissaries to overrule and awe pro- 
perty. The heads of these wretehes 
they have never suffered to cooL They 
supply them with a food for fury varied 
by the day, besides the sensual state of 
intoxication from which they are rarely 
free. They have made the priests and 
people formally abjure the Divinity; 
they have estranged them from every 
civil, moral, and social, or even natund 
and instinctive sentiment, habit, and 
practice, and have I'endered them sys- 

t The cattle in Paris, bv a regulation of the 
police, are all slaughtered at four a.m. 
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tematicany aaTsges, to make it impos- 
aible for them to be the inBtruments of 
any sober and virtnouB arrangement^ 
or to be reconciled to any state of 
order, nnder any name whatsoever. 
The other description — the oppressed 
— are people of some property : they 
are the small relics of the persecuted 
landed interest ; they are the burghers 
and the farmers. By the yery circum- 
stance of their being of some property, 
though numerous in some points of 
view, they cannot be yery considerable 
as a number. In cities, the nature of 
their occupations renders them domes- 
tic and feeble ; in the country, it con- 
fines them to tiieir farm for subsistence. 
The national guards are all changed 
and reformed. Eyerything suspicious 
in the description of which they were 
composed is rigorously disarmed. Com- 
mittees, called of yi^lance and safety, 
are eyerywhere formed — a most severe 
and scrutinisiDg inquisition, far more 
rigid than anything ever known or 
imagined. Two persons cannot meet 
and confer without hazard to their 
liberty, and even to their lives. Num- 
bers scarcely credible have been exe- 
cuted, and their property confiscated. 
At Paris, and in most other towns, the 
bread they buy is a daily dole, which 
they cannot obtain without a daily 
ticket delivered to them by their mas- 
ters. Multitudes of all ages and sexes 
are actually imprisoned. I have reason 
to believe, that in France there are 
not, for various state crimes, so few as 
twenty thousand actually in jail — a 
large proportion of people of property 
in any state.* If a father of a fandly 
should show any disposition to resist, 
or to withdraw himself from their 
power, his wife and children are cruelly 
to answer for it. It is by means of 
these hostages that they keep the 
troops, which they force by masses (as 
they call it) into tiie field, true to their 
colours. Another of their resources is 
not to be forgotten. They have lately 
found a way of giving a sort of ubi- 

* How much was this within the truth I 
When Mr Burke said this, in spring 1794, tiie 
prisoners in France exceeded 200,000. Even 
hia ardent imagination fell immeasurably 
short of the retu atrocities of the Reign of 
Terror. 



qmbj to the supreme sovereign autho- 
rity, which no monarch haa been able 
yet to give to any representative of his. 
The commiflsioneni of the National 
Convention, who are the members of 
the Convention itself, and really exer- 
cise all its powers, make continual cir- 
cuits through every province, and visita 
to every army. There they supersede 
all the ordinary authorities, civil and 
military, and change and alter every- 
thing at their pleasure. So that^ in 
effect, no deliberative capacity exists 
in any poi-tion of the inhabitants," f 

74. In the midst of all these extra- 
ordinary and unprecedented changes in 
society, however, the moral laws of 
nature were unceasingly working, and 
preparing, amid the present triumph of 
wickedness, its final and condign pun- 
ishment. Divisions, as usuaJ, had 
sprung up in the victorious body on the 
destruction of their opponents. Two 
parties remained opposed, on different 
principles, to the Decemvirs, whose de- 
struction was indispensable to the full 
establishment of their despotic autho- 
rity. These parties were the Moderates 
and the Anarchists. At the head of 
the former were Danton and Camille 
Desmoulins ; tiie latter was supported 
by the powerful municipality of Paris. 
It has been already observed, that 
Danton and his party were strangers 
to the real objects of the revolt on 31st 
May. They aided the populace in the 
struggle with the Convention ; but they 
had no intention of establishing the 
oligarchy which directed, and finally 
triumphed by their exertions. After 
the overthrow of the Qirondists, Robes- 
pierre ui^ged Danton to retire to the 
country. " A tempest is arising," said 
he ; ** the Jacobins have not forgot 
your relations with Dumourier. They 
hate your manners ; your voluptuous 
and indolent habits are at variance with 
their austere disposition and undying 
energy. Withdraw for a littie ; trust 
to a Mend, who will watch over your 
danger, and warn you of the first mo- 
ment to return." Danton followed his 
advice, nothing loth to get quit of a 
faction of which he began to dread the 
t Burke on the Policy of the Allies. 
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ezoesses; and Iub party was entirely 
excluded from the Dictatorial Gk)yem- 
ment. 

76. The leaders of the Moderates 
were Danton, Phillippeaux, Camille 
Desmoulina, Fabre d'E^antine, and 
Westermann, the tried commander on 
10th August Their principles were, 
that terror was to be used only for the 
establishment of freedom, not made an 
instrument of oppression in the hands 
of those who had gained it; they wished 
aboTe all things that the Republicans 
should remain masters of the field of 
battle, but, having done so, they pro- 
posed to use their victory with mode- 
ration. In pursuance of these princi- 
ples, they reprobated the violent pro- 
ceedings of the Dictators, after the vic- 
tory of 31st May had insured the tri- 
umph of the populace ; desired to 
humble the Anar<^t8 of the mimici- 
pality, to put an end to the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal, dischai^e from con- 
finement those imprisoned as suspected 
persons, and dissolve the despotic com- 
mittees of governments They had been 
all-powerful with the multitude, as long 
as they uxged on their excesses; but 
their influence had sensibly declined 
since they had withdrawn from an 
active part in public Ufe, and were no 
longer to be seen, at the Jacobins or 
the Cordeliers^ hounding on the people 
to deeds of violence or murder. The 
blasting reputation of moderatism had 
not only already undermined their 
power, but threatened to bring them 
to the scaffold. 

76. The other party, that of the mn- 
nicipaliiy, carried their ambition and 
extravagance even^ beyond the Decem- 
virs. Instead of government^ they pro- 
fessed a desire to establish an extreme 
local democracy; instead of religion, 
the consecration of materialism. As 
usual in democratio oontests, they 
pushed their revolutionary prindplea 
beyond the dominant fieustion, and 
strove thus to supplant them in l^e 
affections of the populace. Th^ had 
witnessed, with extreme dissatisfaction, 
the committees usurp all the powers of 
government after the revolt of 31st 
May, and thus reap for themselves all 
the fruits of the victory which the 



forces of their opponents had mainly 
contributed to achieve. They had 
flattered themselves that their weight, 
as the head of the powerful munici- 
paliiy of Paris, having the whole armed 
force of the capital at their conmiand, 
would have been sufficient to have es- 
tablished them in all the offices of go- 
vernment; but they had been outwitted 
by Robespierre and the Committee of 
Public Salvation, who, equal to them- 
selves in democratic energy and popu- 
lar arts, were far their superiors in 
talent^ and had the great advantage of 
being in possession of a preponderating 
influence in the Convention. Hence 
they strove to supplant them in the 
favour of the people by still louder 
professions of popular zeal, and the 
open avowal of irreligious opinions. 
Hence the orgies of tiie Goddess of 
Reason, and other indecent mumme* 
ries, with which they captivated the 
populace of Paris, but> in the eyes of 
its abler and less selfish leaders, dis- 
graced the Revolution. In cruelty, 
obscenity, and atheism, they exceeded 
the Dictatorial Government ; but these 
were only means to an end. In the 
passion for tyrannical power they 
yielded to none, provided only it was 
wielded by themselves. 

77. These two parties, as usual in 
civil dissensions, mutually reproached 
each oilier with the public calamities. 
The Anarchists incessantly charged the 
Moderates with corruption, and being 
the secret agents of foreign courts. 
The treason of Dumourier, who had 
been on terms of intimacy with Dan- 
ton, was also made the subject of im- 
passioned invectiva '' It is you,'* re- 
plied the Dantonists, ** who' are the real 
accomplices of the stranger; every- 
thing draws you towards them, hoik 
the common violence of your language^ 
and the joint design to overturn &e 
whole institutions of France. Behold 
the magisti'acy, which arrogates to it- 
self more than legislative aathority; 
which regulates everything — police, 
subsistence, worship ; which has substi- 
tuted a new reUgion for the old one ; re- 
placed one superstition by another still 
more absurd; which openly preaches 
atheism, and causes itself to be imi- 
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iated hy all iha aumicipalities in 
franoe. Conaider those war-offices, 
from whence bo many extortionen 
issue, who cany desolation into the 
provinces, and discredit the Revolution 
by their conductb Observe the muni- 
cipality and the committees — ^what do 
they propose tu themselves, if it is not 
to usurp the executive and legislative 
authority, to dispossess the Convention, 
and dissolve the government? Who 
could suggest such a design but the 
external enemies of France? " 

78. Camille Desmoulins, in his cele- 
brated publication, entitled ** Le Yieux 
Cordelier," drew, under a professed de- 
scription of Rome under the Emperors, 
a striking picture of the horrors of that 
gloomy period. "Everything," said 
he, ** under that terrible government^ 
was made the groundwork of suspicion. 
Has a'citizen popularity ? He is a rival 
of the dictator, who might create dis- 
turbances. Does he avoid society, and 
live retired by his fireside? That is 
to ruminate in private on sinister de- 
signs. Is he rich ? That renders the 
danger the greater, that he will corrupt 
the citizens by his largesses. Is he 
poor? None so dangerous as those who 
have nothing to lose. Is he thought- 
ful and melancholy ? He is revolving 
what he calls the calamities of his coun- 
try. Is he gay and dissipated ? He is 
concealing, like Caesar, ambition imder 
tlie mask of pleasure. Is he virtuous 
and austere ? He has constituted him- 
self the censor of the government. Is 
he a philosopher, an orator, and a poet ? 
He will soon acquire more considera- 
tion than the rulers of the state. Has 
he acquired reputation in war? His 
talents only render him the more for- 
midable, and make it indispensable to 
get quit of his authority. The natural 
death of a celebrated man is become so 
rare, that historians transmit it as a 
matter worthy of record to future ages. 
Even the loss of so many great and 
good citizens seems a less calamity than 
the insolence and scandalous fortune 
of their denouncers. Every day the ac- 
cuser makes his triumphal entry into 
the palace of death, and reaps the rich 
harvest which is presented to his hands. 
The tribunals, once the protectors of 
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life and property, have beoo: 
organs of butchery, where rob 
murder have usurped the names 
confiscation and punishment." 8u 
is the picture drawn of the result of 
popular government by the man who 
was called the first apostle of liberty I 
And how striking the coincidence, that 
in drawing with the pencil of Tacitus 
a picture of Roman servitude xmder 
Nero and Caligula, he was exhibiting 
a portrait, which none could fail to re- 
cognise, of France, imder the govem- 
ment which his own democratic trans- 
ports had contributed to impose upon 
its inhabitants. 

79. Danton and his friends made the 
greatest efforts to detach Robespierre 
&om the sanguinary faction with which 
he had so long acted, and at first with 
some appearance of success. The Con- 
vention, under his direction, had passed 
several decrees for the succour of the 
destitute, and for the establishment of 
a general system of public instruction, 
though the general confusion and cor* 
ruption of inferior functionaries had 
prevented their being carried into ex6* 
cution. He had taken some steps to* 
wards a moderate government ; in the 
Convention he had publicly stopped 
the trial of the seventy-three deputies, 
who were detained in prison in conse- 
quence of having protested against the 
arrest of the Girondists. He had repro- 
bated the ultra-revolutionary measures 
of Hubert and the municipality, and 
strongly condemned the anti-religious 
mummeries which had been acted in 
the Convention and Notre Dame. He 
had not only read, but corrected, the 
proof-sheets of the " Vieux Cordelier," 
where he was abjured in the most 
touching language to embrace the sen- 
timents of humanity.* The Journal <U 

* "0 my dear Robeflpierre I it Is to you 
that I now address myself: for I have seeik 
the day when Pitt had none but you to over- 
come, when without you the good ship Argo 
would have foimdered, the Republic plunged 
into chaos, and the societiea of the Jacoblxui 
and the Mountain become a perfect Tower 
of Babel. Bobeapien^, you whose eloquent 
harangues posterity will study, bear in mind 
the lessons of history and philosophy, that 
love is stronger and more dumble titiem fear ; 
that admiration and religion attract benefits ; 
that acta of clemency are the ladder by whidi 
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entirely under 
kught forward an 
Ustence of a Su< 
favourable influ- 
a republican 
ihis popularity, 
ithe wane. He 
^tism, and the 
"^egan to mur- 
^.xMieedings. 
dU. In truth, the Revolution bad now 
reached its culminating point — the 
REACTION HAD BEGUK. Robespierre, 
with all his fanaticism in favour of de- 
mocracy, perceived, as strongly as any 
man in France, the necessity both of 
some religious impressions to act as a 
curb upon the passions of the people, 
and of a strong central government to 
check their excesses. He early felt a 
horror at the infidel atrocities of the 
municipality, and saw that such prin- 
ciples, if persisted in, would utterly dis- 
organise society throughout the Repub- 
lic When Hubert, Chaumette, and 
the chiefs of the municipality, appeared 

the members of the Committee of Public 
Safety have elevated themselves even to 
heaven ; that none ever mounted there by 
paths of blood. Already you give indications 
of adopting this idea> by the measure of which 
you have caused the decree to-day in the sit- 
ting of the decade of the SOth Frimaire." — 
Vieux Cordelier, 70, 71 ; Lamartine, Hist des 
Oirondins, vii. 394. 

* As this is the extreme point of the ex- 
travagance of the Revolution, and the one 
when a reaction began from the effect of its 
own principles, the following extracts ftom 
the le^ing journals of the Anarchists, and of 
Robespierre, at the time, are well deserving 
of attention : — 

In the journal of the former, it was stated: 
"Chance alone can direct a child to Quaker- 
ism, Judaism, Reformed or Catholic doc- 
trines: it is most probable that his head 
would remain void of any system of religion, 
until he constructed one for himself, if that 
should some day occur to him ; and such a 
marvel would be most efficacious in consoli- 
dating the structure of our liberty : for no 
nation is fi*ee while it has prejudices ; and 
every one knows the powerftil support lent 
to kings by the priests. Voltaire nas said, 
' If there weire not a Deity, it would be ne- 
cessary to invent one : ' this maxim was in- 
raluablo in a monarchy ; but in a Republic, 
and with a national education, I say, ' If my 
son wishes gods, he must invent them for 
himself.'"— la FeuiUe du SahU PuUie, Novem- 
ber 1, 1793. 

In the Journal de la MoTttagne, Number 
158, it was answered, evidently by the hand 



in the Convention with the Qoddess of 
Reason and the troop of opera-dancers, 
Robespierre and St Just were observed 
to cast a look of indignation on the 
scene, and, rising up, they left the As* , 
sembly. That was the commencement 
of the revolution in favour of order and 
religion. Markworthy circumstance ! 
The series of causes and effects which 
overthrew the Revolution which had 
sprung fi'om the atheistical doctrines 
of the philosophers, began with the 
practical application of those very doc-- 
trines themselves. 

81. In accordance with the sanguis 
nary spirit of the times, Robespierre 
resolved to begin the necessary reforms 
by the extermination of the Anarchists. 
The first indication of this determina- 
tion appeared in his speech at the Ja- 
cobin Club on the 21 st of November. 
" Let men," said he, " animated by a 
pure zeal, lay upon the altar of their 
country the useless and pompous mond* 
ments of superstition ; but by what title 
does hypocrisy come here to mingle its 

of Robespierre, though the article bears the 
signature of Charles Leveaux: "The au- 
thor asserts pretty clearly that the belief in 
the existence of a God is uscfUl to a mon- 
archy, and that Atheism better suits a Re-> 
public. This assertion is absolutely false, 
and contradicted by all history. Two things 
are pernicious and fatal to the human race — 
two things tend equall}"^ to the destruction of 
human society — atheism and superstition: 
but the idea of the existence of a Supreme 
Being has in all time been the basis of every 
civil, political, and domestic virtue. The 
founders of the Roman republic had the 
greatest veneration for a Supreme Intelli- 
gence; and the sublime and inviolable de- 
votion of the Romans to their oaths, was one 
of the means which most powerfully con- 
tributed to the formation of that masculine, 
firm, and dauntless character, in which ori- 
ginated the mighty deeds which will ever 
form the subj ects of our admiration. But the 
Senate of Rome was atheist, when it had the 
baseness to sell the perpetual Dictatorship 
to Csesar ; it was atheist when it knelt sla- 
vishly to Augustus, the extinguisher of li- 
berty; and it is under the reign of atheism 
that the human race has been ruled by a Ti- 
berius, a Nero, aCaligfulsi* who banished every 
sparkofliberty from the earth. The idea of 
a Supreme Intelligence, which directs, and 
which is in itself the essence of the order 
whigh reigns in the universe, ought to be the 
basis of all civilised teaching, of every hu- 
man society, of all public instruction." — 
JourruU de 2a Montagney Qth. November 1793, 
No. 158. 
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aence with that of patriotism ? 
lat right have meu, hitherto un- 
>wn in the career of the Revolution, 
come into the midst of you, to seek 
passing events a fsdse populaiity, to 
iTy on the patriots to fatid measiires, 
d to throw among them the seeds of 
>iible and discord I By what title 
I they disturb the existing worship in 
e name of Liberty, and attack fanati- 
sm by a band of another kind of fa- 
tties ? One would suppose, from the 
.^anner in which these men agree, that 
the Convention had proscribed the Ca- 
tholic faith. It has done no such thing ; 
it has, on the contrary, by a solemn 
decree, established the liberty of wor- 
ship. It will alike proscribe the mi- 
nister^ of religion who disturb, and 
protect those who respect, the public 
peace. It is the Royalist, not the Ca- 
tholic priesthood whom it has with 
justice pereecuted. We have heard of 
priests being denounced for having said 
the mass : they will only say it the 
longer for being distiu*bed. He who 
would prevent them is more fanatical 
than he who celebrates the ceremony. 
There are men who would go farther — 
who, under the pi*etence of destroying 
superstition, would establish atheism 
itself, Every philosopher, every indi- 
vidual, is at liberty to adopt whatever 
opinion he pleases : whoever imputes 
it to him as a crime is a fool ; but the 
legislature would be a thousand times 
more blamable which should act on 
such a system. The Convention abhors 
all such attempts. It is no maker of 
metaphysical theories, but a popular 
body chained with causing, not only 
the rights, but the character of the 
French people to be respected. It is 
not in vain that it has proclaimed the 
rights of man and the liberty of con- 
^ science. Atheism is an aristocratic be- 
lief. The idea of a Supreme being, who 
watches over oppressed innocence, and 
pimishes triumphant crime, is, and ever 
will be, popular. The people, the un- 
fortunate, will ever applaud it ; it will 
never find detractors but among the 
rich and the guilty. I have been since 
my yoi^th but an indifferent Catholic ; 
but I have neither been a cold friend 
nor a lukewarm defender of humanity. 



I am even more strongly attached to 
moral and political truth than I have 
hitherto divulged. If God did noi 
eoeitt, it ipould be neeenary to intent 
Him." * 

82. But while thus preparing the way 
for the destiniotion of the Anarchists, 
Robespierre saw that it was necessary 
to make a sacrifice to the revolutionaiy 
party, in order to avoid the blasting 
imputation of moderation, and keep up 
his reputation for unflinching resolu- 
tion and incorruptible integrity. For 
this purpose he resolved, at the same 
time that he should cut off Hubert, 
Chaumette, and the Anarchists, to strike 
with equal severity against Danton, 
CamiUe Desmoulins, and the Moderate 
party. By so doing, he would keep up 
the appearance of even-handed justice, 
establish the supremacy of the Com- 
mittee of Public Salvation over all the 
factions in the state, and I'emove the 
only rival that stood between him and 
sole dominion.t But, though deter> 
mined to destroy both, Robespierre was 
careful to avoid striking them at the 
same time. He had need of the one to 
aid him in effecting the ruin of the 
other. He even went so far as, at a 
political dinner at Duplay, where he 
met Hubert, to insinuate to him that 
a triumvirate, composed of Danton, 
Hubert, and himself, could alone save 
the Republic. Hubert rejected the pro- 
posal, however — saying that he could 
play only the part of the Aristophanes 
of the people. Hubert's wife, when 
they had gone, expressed her fears that 
such a proposal made and rejected 
would give mortal offence. " Reassui*& 
yourself," said Hubert, " I fear neither 
Danton nor Robespierre; let them come 

* " Si Dieu n'existait pas, il fiiudrait rin- 
venter." — Voltaire was the original author of 
this striking expression. 

t "Envieux I'un de I'autre, Us m^ent tout 

par brigues, 
Que leur ambition toume en sanglantes 

ligues. 
Aiusi de Marius Sylla dcvint jaloux, 
C^sar de mon aleul. Marc Antoine de vous : 
Ainsi la liberty ne peut plus 6tre utUo 
Qu'a former les fureurs d une guerre civile^ 
Lorsque par un d^ordre It I'univers fotal 
L'un ne veut point de mattre, et I'autre 

point d'^gaL" 

Cinna, Act. ii. scene 1. 
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and seek me in the midst of the muni- 
cipality, if they dare." At this moment 
the destruction of both Danton and 
himself was resolved on. But. while 
these ambitious or envious motives 
were not without their influence in sug- 
gesting this bold and exterminating 
policy, yet were Robespierre and St 
Just, in adopting it, not without the 
impulse of public and elevated motives. 
They believed in good faith, and not 
without some show of reason, that the 
parties in the state, of which those 
leaders were the representatives, were 
alike dangerous to i*epublican institu- 
tions ; the one by uiging them on to 
anarchy, the other by paving the way 
for a return to monarchy. Stem ad- 
vance, unrelentmg severity, entire de- 
struction of all classes above the people 
in rank, wealth, or knowledge, appeared 
to these ruthless fanatics the only real 
preparation for republican equality and 
virtue. But they were equally inexor- 
able against ihe atheism which would 
corrupt, the vices which would degrade 
itw In their mistaken views of human 
nature they believed that, when the 
leaders of hoih were guillotined, no- 
thing would remain to prevent the 
general establishment of republican 
principles, simplicity, virtue^ and hap- 
piness.* 

88. Though ignorant that his destruc- 
tion had been resolved on by the all- 
powerful Committee of Public Salva- 
tion, Danton was aware that for some 
months his popularity had been wan- 
ing; and he returned to Paris, and 
loudly demanded at the Jacobins that 
the grounds of complaint should be 
exhibited against him. " I have heard," 
said he, '' of rumours of accusations di- 
rected against me. I demand an oppor- 
tunity of justifying myself in the eyes 
of the people. It will not be a difficult 
task. I call upon those who have been 
murmuring against me to specify their 
charges, for I ¥dll answer them in pub- 
lic. I perceived, when I ascended the 
tribune^ a murmur of dissatisfaction 

* In Bobespierre's speedies, and those of 
8t Just, in N^ovember and December 1798, at 
the Jacobins and in the Convention, the clear- 
est proof of their being actuated by these 
principles is to be tovoid.-'BUtoire ParUmen- 
tain, zxz. 2MM68. 



prevail. Have I then lost the charac- 
teristics of a free man ? Am I not the 
same as I was at your side in the days 
of alarm ? Have you not all frequently 
embraced me as a friend who was ready 
to die with you ? For your sake have 
I not been overwhelmed by persecu- 
tions ? I have been one of the most 
intrepid supporters of Marat ; I invoke 
the shade of the Friend of the people 
to bear witness in my behalf. Tou 
would be astonished if you knew my 
private affairs; and the colossal fortune 
which my enemies and yours ascribe 
to me, is found to be reduced to the 
slender patrimony I have always pos- 
sessed. I defy my detractors to pix)ve 
against me any crima All their efforts 
will be unable to shake me : I remain 
erect before the people. Tou will judge 
me in their presence. I cannot tear a 
page from my history, without tearing 
a page from theirs ; and that too from 
the most glorious period of the annals 
of Uberty." 

84. Robespierre instantly ascended 
the tribune. '' Danton," said he, " de- 
mands a commission to examine into 
his conduct : I consent t-o i1^ if he thinks 
it can be of any service to him. He de- 
mands a statement of the grounds of 
complaint against him : I agree to it. 
Danton, you are accused of being an 
emigrant ; of having retired to Switzer- 
land ; of having feigned illness to con- 
ceal your flight ; of being desirous to 
become Regent under Louis XV IL ; of 
having made arrangements at a fixed 
time to proclaim that remnant of the 
Capets ; of being the chief of a counter- 
revolutionary conspiracy; of being a 
worse enemy to France than either Pitt 
or Cobourg, England, Austria, or Prus- 
sia; of having filled the Mountain with 
your creatures. It is said that we need 
not disquiet ourselves about the inferior 
agents of foreign powers; that their 
conspiracies merit only contempt ; but 
you, you alone, should be led out to 
the scaffold ! " Loud applauses followed 
this bold declaration ; when they had 
subsided, he continued, turning to his 
astonished rival — " Do you not know, 
Danton, that the more a man is gifted 
with enei^ and pubUc spirit, the more 
the public enemies conspire for his 
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oyeitbrow ? Do you not know, does 
not ereiy one who hears me know, th&t 
that is an infiiUible test of real Tirtuef 
If the defender of liberty was not ca- 
himniated, it would be a proof that we 
had no longer either generals, or priests, 
or nobles to fear." He then demanded 
that all those who had anything to al- 
l^ge against Danton shoidd come for- 
ward ; but none, after such a declara- 
tion, yentured to say a word. Upon 
thal^ amidst the applause of the meet- 
ing, Danton received the fraternal em- 
brace from the president. By this hy- 
pocritical conduct, Bobespierre boUi 
ascertained the extent of the public 
feeling against his great rival, and threw 
him o£f his guard by feigned expres- 
sions of regard. 

85. On tibie very next day, a new de- 
cree, augmenting the despotic powers 
of the Committee of Public Salvation, 
was passed. " Anarchy,** said Billaud 
Yarennes, in the preamble of the re- 
port on which the decree was founded, 
** menaces every republic, alike in its 
cradle and its old age. Our part is to 
strive against it." On this preamble, 
the decree enacted that a bulletin of the 
laws should be drawn up; that four 
individuals should have ^e exclusive 
right of framing it ; that it should be 
printed on a particular paper and type, 
and sent down to the provinces by post 
The Convention was at the same time 
dedared the "Centre of Impulsion of 
Government^" a dubious phrase, under 
which was veiled the despotic authority 
« of the committees. The authority of 
the departmental assemblies was abol- 
ished for everytiiing except matters of 
local administration; and they were 
forbidden, under pain of death, to cor- 
respond on any political matter with 
each other, raise forces or taxes of their 
own authority, or correspond with or 
receive instructions from any body but 
the committees at Pari& Thus the 
liberties of the provinces were rapidly 
perishing under the despotic sway of 
the Committee of Public Salvation. All 
the powers of government, which by 
former decrees were vested in different 
bodies, were by this decree centred in 
that terrible committee. It alone was 
directed to conduct the foreign diplo- 



macy, to appoint generals, admirals^ 
and ambassadors, and the whole oon- 
stituted authorities were ordered to cor* 
respond vrith it^ and receiye their in- 
structions from it alone. Supported by 
the Jacobin Club, of which Robespierre 
had now got the entire direction, and 
by all the affiliated clubs over France^ 
this despotic power was now established 
on a solid basis : for it rested on the 
ardent democrats, who at once directed 
the magistracies and influenced the 
armies. The government was powerfol, 
for the time irresistible ; for the execu- 
tive was in harmony both with tiie le- 
gislature and the whole depositaries of 
local popular power. A despotism had 
grown up out of the very excess of li- 
berty. France was already beginning 
to enter the bloody path which leads 
from democratic aiwrchy to regular go- 
vernments 

86. Meanwhile, the strife of the Dan- 
tonists and Anarchists became daOy 
more conspicuous, and the sanguinary 
disposition of the latter seemed, if pos- 
sible, to increase in violence. One of 
their number, Ronsin, had affixed over 
the walls of Paris a placard, in which 
he declared, that out of a hundred and 
forty thousand souls in Lyons, fifteen 
hundred only were not accomplices of 
the revolt in that city, and that before 
Februaiy all the guilty should perish, 
and their bodies be floated by the Rhone 
to ' Toulon. Chaumette loudly main- 
tained that the gangrened part of the 
Convention should be lopped off, and 
sentnumerouspetitionerswithdemands 
to that effect to the Assembly. Camiile 
Desmoulins vigorously attacked this 
atrocious faction, and in an especial 
manner fastened on the in£unous H^ 
bert, whom he accused of being "a 
miserable intriguer, a caterer for the 
guillotine, a traitor paid by Pitt; a 
wretch who had received 200,000 francs 
at different times, from almost aU the 
factions in the Republic, to calumniate 
their adversaries ; a thief and robber, 
who had been expelled from being a 
lackey in the theatre for theft, and now 
aimed at drenching France with blood 
by means of his prostituted journal" 
Such was the man, on the testimony of 
the Revolutionists themselves, on whose 
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evidence Marie Antoinette had been 
condemned by the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal "It is vain," he added, ** to 
think of stifling my voice by threats of 
arrest. We all know that the Anarch- 
ists are preparing a new revolt, like the 
31st May ; but we may say with Brutus 
and Cicero, * We too much fear exile, 
poverty, and death.' When our sol- 
diers are daily braving death in sight 
of the enemy's batteries in the cause of 
freedom, shall we, their unworthy lead- 
ers, be intimidated by the menaces of 
the P^re Duchesne, or prevented by 
him from achieving a still greater vic- 
tory over the ultra-Revolutionists, who 
would ruin the Revolution, by staining 
every step it makes with goi-e ?" 

87. While the parties were in this 
state of exasperation at each other, the 
Committee of Public Salvation boldly 
interposed between them, and resolved 
to make their discord the means of de- 
stroying both. Profiting with political 
dexterity by this singular situation of 
the parties, Robespierre imd the mem- 
bers of the municipality came to an 
understanding, the condition of which 
was the mutual abandonment of their 
personal friends. Robespierre gave up 
Danton, Camille DesmouUns, and their 
supporters, to the vengeance of the 
municipality; and they surrendered 
Hebert^ Chaumette, Ronsin,Clootz, and 
their party, to the Decemvirs. By this 
arrangement more than one important 
object was gained — ^two formidable fac- 
tions were destroyed, and a rival to the 
reputation of the dictiitor was removed. 
It seemed impossible to accuse the go* 
vemment of tending towards anarchy, 
when it had destroyed the atheistical 
faction in the municipality ; and equally 
hopeless to charge it with moderation, 
when it had struck down, for leaning 
towards a return to humanity, the 
authors of the massacres of September. 
In this way they proposed to tread the 
narrow and penlous path between two 
equally powerful parties, and realise 
their favourite expression of making 
terror and virtue the order of the day. 
But Hubert and the Anurchists were 
still powerful, and the Committee of 
Public Salvation had need of support 
to effect their overthrow. With this 



view, they allowed Danton and OamiUe 
Desmoulms to imagine they were ap* 
proximating to their principles, to gain 
their support in the destruction of the 
Anarchists, having previously resolved 
to foUow it up by the ruin of themselves. 
This perfidious policy pi-oved entirely 
successful, and this it was which after* 
wards di'ew from Danton the bitter ex- 
clamation — " To die is nothing ; but to 
die the dupe of Robespierre !" 

88. The Committee of Public Salva- 
tion proceeded with caution in acting 
against so powerful a faction as the 
Anarchists, headed by so weighty a 
body as the municipality of Paris. They 
began their operations by a purification, 
as it was called, of the Jacobin Club, 
which went on for several days in the 
middle of December. In the course of 
these discussions, Robespieri'e donounc* 
ed Hubert in the most violent terms. 
He was at first expelled, and subse* 
quently only re-admitted on his de- 
claring that " the Gospel appeared to 
be a book of excellent morality ; that 
all true Jacobins should foUow its pre-> 
cepts ; and that Jesus Christ was the 
founder of all popular societies." But 
Robespierre succeeded in excluding 
Anacharsis Clootz, a Prussian, who had 
acquired notoriety by styling himself 
" the orator of the human race." He 
did so by the never-failing device of re- 
presenting him as the secret agent of 
the Allies.* At the same time that the 
leaders of the Anarchist faction were in 
this manner excluded by the all-power- 
ful influence of Robespierre and the 
Committee of Public Salvation, Danton, 
Camille Desmoulins, Panis, Colombel, 

* ' ' You have seen Clootz, " said Robespierrer 
"sometimes at the feet of a tyrant and a 
court, sometimes at the feet of the people. 
When a feiction &tal to liberty ruled amon£* 
you, Clootz took the part of Brissot and Du-« 
mourier. The Prussian Clootz supported their 
opinions with frantic eagerness, and proposed 
to attack the whole world. Well then I Clootz. 
we know your prooeedlnffs and midnight 
plots. We know that, under the shades of 
ni^ht^ you prepared with the Bishop Qobel 
this philosophic masquerade. Paris swarms 
with intriguers, English and Austrian. They 
sit in tiie midst of you, with the agents of 
Frederick. Clootz is a Prussian. I have 
traced before you his public life. Pronounce ! " 
This speech sealed his doom.^/oumoi de» 
JaecMru, December 15, 1793. 
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and aU the other leaden of the Mode- 
rate party, were admitted. Bythisde- 
cifliye measure the Anarchists were ren- 
dered wholly powerless in the Jacobins ; 
and a serere blow was given to the 
weight of the municipality, by showing 
that its leading members were excluded 
from the ruling club of the Rerolution, 
while their determined enemies were 
admitted, on the motion of Robespierre, 
amidst loud acclamation. His speech 
on proposing Camille Desmoulins, con- 
sidering the awful tragedy which was 
fast approaching, is well worthy of con- 
sideration,* as indicating the profound 
perfidy by which he was animated. It 
was by this Machiavelian policy that 
Robespierre succeeded in finally de- 
stroying both sets of his opponents. 

89. Robespierre first announced his 
project of double vengeance in the Con- 
vention. "Without," said he, " all the 
tyrants of the earth ai'e conspiring 
against you ; within, all their friends 
are aiding their efforts : they will con- 
tinue to do so till hope is severed from 
crime. We must stifle the external and 
internal enemies of the Republic, or 
perish with it. In such circumstances, 
the only principles of government are 
to rule the people by the force of Rea- 
son, and their enemies by the force of 
Terror. The spring of a popular gov- 
ernment in peace is Virtue ; in a revo- 
lution, it is Virtue and Terror : Vir- 
tue, without which Terror is fatal — 
Terror, without which Virtue is impo- 
tent. The government of a revolution 
is the despotism of liberty against ty- 
i*anny. The opposite factions with 

 " We must,** said Robespierre, " consider 
Camille Desmoulins with his virtues and his 
weaknesses. Sometimes feeble and confiding, 
often courageous and ever Republican, he has 
been successively the friend of Lameth, of 
Mirabeait, of Dillon ; but we have seen him 
contributing to crush these verj- idols whom 
he had raised. He sacrificed them on the 
altar he had erected to them, whenever he 
discovofred their perfidy. In a word, he loved 
liberty from instinct and feeling, and loved no> 
thing else, in spite of all the seductions of its 
betrayers. I exhort CamiUe Desmoulins to 
follow out his career; but in f\iture nut to be 
so versatile, and to endeavour to be no longer 
deceived as to the character of those who 
play a great part on the public stage." — Jowr- 
nal de JaeoMM, Nos. 556, 558, December 15, 
1793; and Bi$i. ParL xxi S40, 341. 



which we have to contend march under 
different banners, and by different 
routes ; but their object is the same— 
the disorganisation of the popular go* 
vemment and the triumph of tyranny. 
The one preaches fury, the other cle- 
mency ; the one tends to this object by 
its leaning to weakness, the other by 
its inclination to excess. The one would 
change liberty into a bacchanal, the 
other into a prostitute ; the one would 
transport you into the torrid, the other 
into the nozen zone. But both alike 
keep aloof from courage, justice, mag- 
nanimity of souL It is not worth while 
to try to distinguish ; what is really 
material is to appreciate them bytheir 
objects and their ends. In that respect, 
you will find that they are sufficiently 
near each, other. The Republic must 
steer between these two shoals — impo- 
tence and excess. Tyrants have wished 
to throw us back into servitude by mo* 
deration ; sometimes they aim at the 
same object by driving us into the op- 
posite extreme. These two extremes 
terminate in the same point. Whether 
they fall short or overshoot the mark, 
they equally miss it The friend of 
kings and the orator of the human race 
understand each other perfectly. The 
fanatic covered with his relics, and the 
fanatic who preaches atheism, are closely 
allied. The democratic barons are twin 
brothers of those at Ooblentz ; and 
sometimes the bonnets nmges are nearer 
the talons rouges than would be at first 
imagined. 

90. ** Foreign powers have vomited 
into France able villains, whom they 
retain in their pay. They deliberate in 
our administrations, insinuate them- 
selves into our sections and our clubs, 
sit in the Convention, and eternally di- 
rect the counter-revolution by the same 
means. They flutter roimd us, extract 
by surprise our secrets, caress our pas- 
sions, and seek io make us converts to 
their opinions. By turns they drive us 
to exaggeration or weakness ; excite in 
Paris the fanaticism of the new worship, 
and in I^ Vendue resistance to the old ; 
assassinate Marat and Lepelletier, and 
mingle with the group which would 
deify their remains : at one time spread 
plenty among the people, at another 
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reduce them to ail the horronof famine ; 
circulate and withdrawthe metallic cur- 
rency, aud thus occasion the extraordi' 
nary changes in the value of money ; 
profit; in fine, by every accident, to turn 
it against France and the Revolution." 
Suc^ is the invariable policy of revolu' 
tionary parties, to impute to strangers, 
or the opposite faction, the natural 
effect of their own passions and vices. 
This speech was ordered to be printed, 
and circulated over all France. It was 
followed by a decree, sending Biron, 
Gnstine's son, Dietrich, mayor of Strasa- 
buig^ and all the Mends of Dumourier, 
Custine, and Houchard, to the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal, from whence they 
were soon after conducted to the scaf- 
fold. 

91. " Citizens," said St Just, some 
time after, ''you wish a republic; if 
you are not prepared at the same time 
to wish for what constitutes it, you will 
be buried under its ruins. Now, what 
constitutes a republic it the deatruetum 
of eeerything whi^ oppotet it, Tou are 
culpable towards the Republic if you 
have pity on the captives ; you are cul- 
pable if you do not supi>ort virtue; you 
are culpable if you do not support ter- 
ror. What do you propose, you who 
would not strike terror into the wicked? 
What do you propose^ you who would 
sever virtue from happiness! Tou shall 
perish, you who only act the patriot 
till bought by the stranger, or placed 
in office by the government ; you of the 
indulgent faction, who would save the 
wicked ; you of the foreign fsiction, who 
would be severe only on the friends of 
freedom. Measures are already taken; 
you are surrounded. Thanks to the 
genius of France, Liberty has risen vic- 
torious frx>m one of the greatest dangers 
she ever encountered ; the terror she 
will strike into her enemies will for 
ever purge the earth of the conspirators. 
We are accused of cruelty; but we are 
humane in comparison of other govern- 
ments. A monaiHshy floats on the blood 
of thirty generations, and shall you hesi- 
tate to punish the guilty of one ? Do 
we experience reverses ? the indulgent 
prophesy calamities : Are we prosper- 
ous ? they never mention our successes. 
Tou are more occupied with pamphlets 



than the Republia* Tou demand the 
opening of the prisons : you might as 
well demand at once the misery and 
destruction of the people. The same 
conspiracy is now striving to save the 
guilty which formerly strove to save 
the tyrant. A monarchy does not con- 
sist in a king, but in crime ; a republic 
not in a senate, but in virtue. Who- 
ever would spare crime is striving to 
restora the monarchy : spare the aris- 
tocracy, and you will have thirty years 
ofcivilwar : those who make revolutions 
by halves, only dig their own graves." 
The Convention, awed by the tyrants^ 
invested the conmiittees with full power 
to crushthe conspiracies. Theydecreed 
in addition, that Terror and Virtue 
should be the order of the day. 

92. The Anarchists were the first to 
feel the vengeance of their former sup- 
porters. They in vain endeavoured to 
I'ouse their ancient partisans in the com- 
mune to support their cause ; terror had 
frozen every heart As the danger be- 
came more menacing, they openly or- 
ganised a revolt^ and strove to the very 
uttermost to rouse the immense popu- 
lation of Paris for their support. Their 
leaders made extraordinary efforts to 
excite the people to insurrection ; and 
innumerable placards, ascribing the 
whole public evi]% and in particular 
the famine which prevailed, to the Con- 
vention, appeared in the markets, and 
in all the populous quarters of ParisL 
The statue of Liberty was covered with 
crape at the club of the Cordeliers, 
where they had taken refuge since their 
expulsion from the Jacobins ; and in- 
surrection openly prevailed on the 4th 
March. They even went so far as to 
propose that the whole Convention 
should be dissolved, a new one assem- 
bled, a dictator named, and an execu- 
tive government organised. But all the 
efforto of H^bert^ with his infimious 
journal — ^Momoro, with the resolutions 
of the Section Marat, which he had 
roused to espouse their cause — and Yin- 
cent, with his frenzied followers, could 
not produce a popular movement The 
municipality held back ; the Jacobins 
were roled by the Committee of Public 

* Alluding to the Vieux Oorddier ot CaxaiiilM 
Desmoulins, recently published. 
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Salvation and Robespierre. In all the 
aecttons, except that of Marat, hesita- 
tion and division of opinion previxiled. 
Fear of the terrible energy of the Com- 
mittee of Public Salvation paralysed 
every arm. Seeing public opinion, after 
a few days, sufficiently pronounced, 
Robespierre acted. On the night of the 
12th, the whole leaders of the Anarch- 
ists were arrested by their former agent 
Henriot, at the head of the armed force 
which they had so often wielded against 
the government, and sent before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, to stand trial 
for a conspiracy to put a tyrant at the 
head of afifaixB. 

93. Hubert, Ronsin, Anacharsis Cloot^ 
Momoro, Vincent, and fifteen others of 
their party, were all condemned. They 
evinced tiie native baseness of their 
dispositions by their cowardice in their 
last moments. The infamous Hubert 
wept from weakness ; his agony was so 
conspicuous that it attracted the eyes 
of aU spectators from the suffeiings 
of the other prisonens. The numerous 
captives in tiie prisons of Paris could 
haodly believe their eyes when they be- 
held the tyrants who had sent so many 
to execution, and who were preparing 
a new massacre in the prisons, consign* 
ed, in their turn, to the scaffold. Tlie 
pc^mlace, with their usual inconstancy, 
mimifested joy at their punishment, 
and, in particidar, loaded with maledic- 
tions the very Hubert, for whose deli- 
verance from the arrest of the Conven- 
tion they had once put all Paris in in- 
BorrectioD. Such was the public avidity 
to see the execution of these leaders, 
lately so popular, that considerable sums 
were realised by the sale of seats on the 
fatal chariots, to witness their agonies, 
and on the tables and benches arranged 
round tiie scaffold.* Hubert, in parfci- 

 " HArairt showed, to the last, extreme 
weakness. In passing from the Conciergerie 
to the scaffold, the exhibition of his agony 
prevented any one from observing the de- 
meanour of his companions. During his last 
night in the prison he gave way to utter de- 
spair." Bonsin said in prison to him, "You 
have talked at the Cordeliers, when it was 
necessary to act — you are arrested in your 
career ; and you ought to know that, socner 
or lateVf the instruments of revolutions are 
eru^ed." — Rapport oPun detenu dans Us prisons 
avec Bd>ert.; and Hist. Pari xxxi. 68, 55. 



cular, was the object of universal exe- 
cration: his atheistical mummeries had 
alienated all the better class of citizens, 
and the numerous denunciations he had 
undergone from Robespierre andSt Just 
had rendered him an object of detesta- 
tion to the populace. He made no at- 
tempt to conceal his terrors : he sank 
down at every step ; and the vile popu- 
lace, so recently his worshippers, fol« 
lowed the car, mimicking the cry of the 
persons who used to hawk his journal 
about the streets, — '' Father Duchesne 
is in a devil of a rage." f The victory 
of the Decenivirs was complete. They 
followed up the blow by disbanding the 
revolutionary force stationed at Paris, 
and <1iTnini«yn'Tig the power c^ the com- 
mittees of sections — all steps, and not 
unimportant ones, to the establishment 
of a regular government. The muni- 
paUty of Paris, subdued by terror, was 
compelled to send a deputotion to the 
Convention, returning thanks for the 
arrest and punishment of its own mem- 
bers; and the Committee of Public 
Salvation succeeded in destroying the 
very man of whose infamous journal 
they had shortly before been in the 
habit of distributmg ten thousand copies 
daily, at the public expense.:}: 

di. Danton and his partisans had 
not long the satisfaction of exulting 
over the destruction of the Anarchists. 

t " II est b— -t en colore le I%re Duchesne " 
— allnding to his journal, Lettrst 6— —< jMtfri- 
otignesdu veritable PirsJhuhignA, In recount- 
ing such scenes, the spirit is lost if the very 
words are not used. 

} In the proceedings against H^rt, some 
curious £3ictB caane out as to the means by 
whi(di the iu&mous .revolutionary press of 
Paris had been stimulated during the prin- 
cipal crises of the Revolution. The following 
entries appear :— 

''Extrait des Begistree de la Tr^rerie 
Nationalo. 

2 Juln. — (Arrest of Girondists.) Donn^ au 

P^re Duchesne, . . 135,000 francs. 
Moisd'Aottt, . . . 10,000 
4 0ct . . . . 60,000** 



In five months, . 205,000 or £8250 
— See Eistoire Parlementaire, xxxi. 232; 
Fieux (hrdelier, No. V., and Pire Duchesne^ 
Nos. 330, 332. 

" The Committee of Public Safety caused to 
be distributed daily ten thousand copies of 
this journal. Thus the Pers JDucJiisne was 
merely the organ of the principles of this 
committee."— PRTTDBOMicB, v. 143. 
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Robespierre and he had ameeting in the 
house of the former, but it led to no ac- 
commodation. Danton complained yio- 
lently of the conduct of his former friend; 
Robespierre maintained a haughty re- 
serve. "I know," said Danton, "all 
the hatred which the Committee bear 
me, but I do not fear it." — " You are 
wrong," said Robespierre, " they have 
no bad intentions against you ; but it 
is well to be explicit. Not only do the 
Committee beai* you no ill will, but they 
ardently desire to strengthen their go- 
vernment by the piincipal leaders of 
the Mountain. Should I be here if I 
desired yoiu' head ? would I offer my 
hand if I thought of assassinating you ? 
Our enemies are sowing jealousies be- 
twixt us: take care, Danton ! In taking 
your fiiends for enemies, you may ob- 
lige them to become so. Let us see — 
can we not come to an understanding ? 
Is it, or is it not, necessary for power 
to be teiTible, when it would coerce the 
wicked?" *' Yes," said Danton ; " with- 
out doubt it is necessaiy to coerce the 
Royalists ; but we should not confound 
the innocent with the guilty." — " And 
who has told you," said Robespierre, 
" that one innocent person has perish- 
ed ?" Danton, upon this, turning to the 
Mend who accompanied him, said with 
A bitter smile — " What say you ? Not 
one innocent has perished?" They 
parted mutually exasperated. AU in- 
tercourse between them immediately 
ceased. Robespierre, however, hesi- 
tated much before taking the decisive 
step of his arrest. " Ah ! " said he, 
** that I had the lantern of the great 
philosopher, to read Danton's heart, 
and know whether he really is a fiiend 
or enemy of the Republic." The ex- 
treme Jacobins were less scrupulous ; 
they openly demanded Danton's head, 
^Ho take away a false god from the 
multitude, and restore the worahip of 
pure revolutionary virtue." These feel- 
ings, however, were not general. Robes- 
pierre had sufficient evidence, during 
the days that immediately followed the 
execution of the Anarchists, that terror 
had reached its extreme point, and that 
a return to humanity was at length 
ardently desired by the people. Innu- 
merable addresses were presented to 



the Convention, between the 26th and 
80th March, congratulating them on the 
execution of the men who had disgraced 
the Revolution ; the revolutionary army, 
of which Ronsin had been the chief, 
was disbanded amidst general applause, 
(30th March), and a discussion had even 
taken place at the Jacobins, as to re- 
commending the removal of the busts 
of Chalier and Marat from their halL 

95. In truth, the Dantonistsandfriends 
of humanity, overjoyed at the punish- 
ment of Hubert and the extreme An- 
archist leaders, gave full reins to their 
intoxication, and imprudently spread 
the report through Paris that the reign 
of blood was about to terminate. They 
even went so far as to suggest that a 
return should be at last made to more 
humane principles. Collot d'Herbois 
and the Jacobins sufficiently showed, 
however, that the Committee of Public 
Salvation had no intention of arresting 
the mareh of the Revolution. " The 
counter-revolutionists," said he at their 
dub, "announce by athousand mouths 
that the bust of Marat is about to be 
disgraced, and replaced by that of the 
monster who assassinated him. The 
aristocracy wish to profit by existing 
circumstances to attack the Revolu- 
tion, by uniting the purest to the op- 
pressors, and assimilating the traitors 
who have just been punished to the 
miutyrs of liberty. They even go so 
far as to propose that the Jacobins 
should go into their projects, and make 
all the supporters of the Revolution 
tremble. Ah*eady they have proscribed 
Chalier ; soon they will proscribe Marat 
too, and replace his bust by some other 
one, probably that of the tyrant. {Loud 
cries of indiffnation.) Open your eyes 
to the dangers which surround you, 
and yon will see that measures very 
different frem those proposed by the 
Moderates ai*e now called for : govern- 
ment will act differently. They have 
caused the thunder to fall on the infa- 
mous men who have deceived the peo- 
ple ; they have torn fix)m them Uie 
masks which concealed their hideous 
outrages ; they wiU tear the mcuk from 
others : let not the Moderates suppose 
that it is for them that we have held 
here our glorious sittings. I propose 
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4h«t whoever casts a doubt on the mar- 
tyr Chalier, should at once be declared 
a counter-revolutionist^ and sent to the 
Berolutionary Tribunal" 

96. Alarmed by these ominous words, 
the Mends of Danton now conjured 
him to take steps to insture his own 
safety. "Danton," said Fabre d'Eg- 
lantine to him, " do you know of what 
you are accused ? They say that you 
have only set in motion the car of the 
Bevolution to enrich yourself, while 
Bobespierre has remained poor in the 
midst of the treasures of the monarchy 
lying at his feet" "Well," replied 
Danton, " Do you know what that 
proves? It proves that I love gold, 
and Bobespierre loves blood. He is 
afraid of money, lest it should stain his 
hands." But, though aware of the 
danger, no resource remained to ward 
off the threatened blow. The club of 
the Cordeliers, indeed, was devoted to 
him, and the Convention in secret 
leaned to his side ; but these bodies 
had no real power; the armed force 
was entirely in the hands of the Com- 
mittee of Public Salvation. Having 
failed in rousing public opinion by 
means of the journals of his party, and 
the exertions of his friends in the Con- 
vention, what other expedients remain- 
ed ? "I would rather," said he, " be 
guillotined than become guillotiner : 
my life is not worth the trouble of 
preserving; I am weary of existence. 
Set off into exile ! Do you suppose 
that one carries their country about 
with them on the sole of their shoe ?" 
On the day before bis arrest, he received 
notice that his imprisonment was under 
the consideration of the Committee, 
and he was again pressed to fir ; but, 
after a moment's deliberation, he only 
answered, " They dare not !" In the 
night his house was surrounded, and 
he was arrested, along with Camille 
Desmoulins, Lacroix, H^rault de S^- 
chelles, and Westermann. So little did 
Camille Desmoulins suspect the hand 
which had struck him, that he said to 
his wife when arrested, " I will fly to 
RobespieiTe : he was our guide, our 
friend, the confident of oiur first repub- 
lican dreams. His hand imited ours ; 

VOL. in. 



he was our father; he cannot have 
turned our assassin." * Danton, on en- 
tering the prison, cordially w^comed 
the captives who flocked to behold 
hiuL " Gentlemen," said he, " I hoped 
to have been the means of delivering 
you all from this place ; but here I am 
among you, and God only knows where 
this will end" He was immediately 
afterwards shut up in a solitary cell, 
the same which Hubert had recently 
before occupied On entering it he 
exclaimed, " At last I perceive that in 
revolutions the supreme power finally 
rests with the most abandoned." f He 
soon after said to Lacroix, who accom- 
panied him, and expressed his sur- 
prise that he had not endeavoured to 
save himself, " Their cowardice misled 
me : I was deceived by their baseness. 
When men commit follies, it is well 
to laugh at them." Soon after, ad- 
dressing Camille Desmoulins, who in 
despair, and weeping aloud, was dash- 
ing his head against the wall of the 
prison, he added, " What is the use of 
these tears? When sent to the scaf- 
fold, we should know how to ascend it 
cheerfully." During the short period 
that elapsed before his execution, his 
mind, in a distracted state, reverted to 
the innocence of his earlier years. " He 
spoke incessantly," said his fellow cap- 
tive Biouffe, " of trees, flowers, and the 
country." Then, giving way to una- 
vailing regret, he exclaimed — " It was 
just a year ago that I was the means 
of instituting the Bevolutionary Tribu- 
nal : may God and man forgive me for 
what I did ! I hoped in so doing to 
avert a second massacre in the prisons ; 
it was not that it might become the 
scourge of humanity ! " 

97. His arrest produced a violent agi- 
tation in Paris. The Convention on 
the following morning was shaken by a 

* He had signed the marriage contract of 
Camille Desmoulins with Lu(me, his young 
and charming wife. She wrote a long and 
touching letter to Bobespierre on the occa- 
sion, but it never reached nim. — ^Lauartini:, 
HUtoire dea Qirondina, viii. 48. 

t "Enfin je vols que dans les revolutions 
I'autoritd tovyours reste aux plus sc^l^rats." 
— ^RiourrE, p. 67. A memorable sentiment, 
coming from such Ups. 
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general inqniefcade, which broke oat in 
half-sappressed muimurB. " Citizens T* 
said Legendre, " four of the national 
representatiTes have been arrested dur* 
Sng the night : Danton is one— I am 
ignorant of the others. Danton is as 
innocent as myself, and yet he is in 
irona His aocnsersy Tdthout doubt^ 
are afindd that his answers would de- 
molish the charges brought against 
him ; but you are bound to do jiustice ; 
and I denumd that, before the report of 
the committee is receiyed, he be ex- 
amined in your presence^" The pro- 
position was &yourablv receiyed hy 
some, and loudly hooted oy others. Tal- 
Hen, the president^ gaye it his eneigetio 
support ''I will maintain/' said he, 
''the liberty of speech; let eyery one 
fireely express his opinion. I remind 
his colleagues that we are here for l^e 
Iieople, and ooncemed only with their 
interest It is time to haye done witii 
indiyidual disputes. Let the friends 
of the Berolution proye to-day their 
loye for liber^. I will procLum the 
decrees which haye passed for the 
maintenance of liberty of speedL" 
Loud applauses followed these words ; 
and from the agitation which preyailed, 
there is no doubt that if Danton had 
been brought before them, his power- 
ful yoice would haye broken the talis- 
man of the DecemyirSy and closed the 
reign of blood. But Robespierre im- 
mediately mounted the tribune. 

98. " From the trouble, for long un- 
knpwn," said he, ** which reigns in the 
Comrention, from the agitation pro- 
duced by the words you haye just 
heard, it is eyident that a great inter- 
est is at stake, and that the point now 
to be determined is, whether the safety 
of a few indiyiduala is to preyail oyer 
that of the country. We shall see this 
day wha&er the Conyention has cour^ 
age to break a pretended ido^ or to 
suffer it in its fall to oyerwhelm the 
Anembly and the people of Fnmce. 
Danton ! you shall answer toinfiexible 
justice : let us examine your conduct 
Accomplice in eyery criminal enter- 
prise, you eyer espoused the cause which 
was adyerse to freedom : you intrigued 
with Mirabeau and Dumourier, with 
H^berty and Hdrault de S^chelles ; you 



haye made yourself the siaye of ty- 
ranny. Mirabeau, who contemplated 
a change of ^jnasty, felt the yalue of 
your audacity, and secured it: you 
abandoned all your former principles, 
and nothing more was heard of you till 
the massacre in the Champ de Man. 
At eyery crisis you haye deserted the 
public interest ; you haye eyer attached 
yourself to the traitor party." The 
terror inspired by these words restored 
silence in the Conyention ; and at tiie 
same time, St Just, followed by the 
other members of the Committee of 
Public Salyation, entered the halL 
With slow steps, a sombre and decided 
air, they approached the Tribune, when 
Robespierre again addressed Legendre. 
" Qo on ; it is well that all the associates 
of the conspirators we haye arrested 
should at once make themselyes known. 
Tou haye heard of the despotism of the 
Committees, as if the confidence which 
the people haye reposed in you, and 
whidi you haye transferred to the Com- 
mittees, was not the surest guarantee 
for their patriotism. You affect to be 
afraid ; but I say, whoeyer trembles at 
this moment is guilty, for neyer did 
innocence fear the yigilance of the 
public authorities.*' Unanimous ap- 
plause from hands shaking with fright 
followed these words. None yentured 
to incur the terrible imputation — ter- 
ror froze eyery heart; and St Just^ 
without opposition, ascended the Tri- 
buna 

99. He there made a detailed expo- 
sition of the grounds of accusation 
against the Moderate party, recounted 
their priyate irreg^olarities, their unpar- 
donable clemency ; charged them with 
being accomplices in eyeiy ccnspii'soy, 
from that of >the RoyalistB, whom they 
oyerthrew on the 10th August, to that 
of the Anarchists, whose treason had 
so recently been punished. "Citizens," 
said St JvLBt, "the Reyolution is in the 
people, and not in the resources of a 
fewindiyiduals. There is something ter- 
rible in the loye of country. It is so 
exdusiye that it sacrifices eyeiything; 
without pity, without remorse, to the 
public interest It precipitated Manlius 
from the Tarpeian rock, it drew Regu- 
lus back to Carthage, and put Marat in 
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the Pantheon. Your committee, im- 
presBed with these sentunentB, haTe 
chaiged me to demand justice, in the 
name of the country, agunst men who 
have long betrayed it May this ex- 
ample be the last you are called on to 
give of your inflexibility. Danton I you 
haye become the accomplice of tyranny. 
You hare conspired with Mirabeau and 
Pumourier, with filbert, with H^rault 
de S^dhellea Danton I you have been 
the dare of tyranny. You have, it is 
true, opposed La&yette; but Mirabeau, 
d'Orl^ans, Dumourier, did the same. 
Can you deny that you were sold to the 
three greatest enemies liberty ever had? 
You got from Mirabeau the direction 
of the department of Paris. At first 
you showed a menacing fri>nt to the 
court; but Mirabeau, who knew the va- 
lue of your aid, bought you over. You 
were never heurd of more in the Assem- 
bly, but you were found supporting the 
motion of Lacloe, the minion of d' Or- 
leans, in the Jacobins, which was tiie 
pretext made by the court for \mfurl- 
ing the red flag in the Champ de Mars, 
and massacring the patriots. You join- 
ed Brissot in drawing up the petition 
of the Champ de Mars, and escaped the 
fury of Lafayette, who butchered two 
thousand patriots. After Mirabeau's 
■death, you conspired with Lameth and 
his party : you supported the Girond- 
ists in ^eir suicidal efforts to plunge 
us into war. You became the associate 
of Quadet and Brissot : you spoke, on 
your return from Belgium, of the vices 
of Dumourier with as much admiration 
as the virtues of Cato. You held back 
from the revolution of Slat May, which 
overturned the Girondists. You have 
compared public opinion to a courtesan, 
who lavishes hei' favours on the most 
abandoned of mankind. These maxims 
were those of Catiline ; they might well 
recommend you to the aristocracy. A 
bad citizen, you have conspir^; a 
treacherous friend, you have betrayed. 
Justice demands the punishment of 
your double perfidy." The utter ab- 
surdity of imputing to Danton and his 
friends such contradictory crimes, and 
supposing them in league with their 
bitterest enemies, was too glaring to 
escape observation; but the Conven- 



tion, mastered by fear, crouched be- 
neatii their tyrants, and « jtontntoiM^, 
amidst loud applause^ sent the accused 
to the Revolutionary Tribunal. The 
galleries imitated their example. From 
those benches, whence had issued so oft- 
en bursts of applause at their speeches, 
were now heard only fierce demands for 
their heads. 

1 00. When removed to the Condeiga- 
rie, preparatory to their trial, the aston- 
ishment of the captives was as great 
as when they entered the Luxembourg. 
" My late brethren," said Danten, " un- 
derstand nothing of government: X 
leave everything in the most deplor- 
able confiision. 'Twere better te be a 
poor fisherman than the ruler of men. 
My only comfort is, that my name is 
attached te some decrees which will 
show that I was not involved in all 
their fruy." On their trial, which be- 
gan on the 2d and continued to the 5th 
April, they evinced their wonted firm- 
ness, and addressed the judges in un- 
usual terms of indignation. Danton, 
being inteirogated by the president con- 
cerning his age and profession, replied 
— ''My name is Danton, sufficiently 
known in the history of the Revolution; 
I am thirty-five ; my abode will soon 
be in nonentity ; and my name will live 
in the pantiieon of history." Camille 
Desmoulins answered — "I am of the 
same age as the Sana-culotte Jesus 
Christ, when he died." Danton spoke 
with energy and resolution in his own 
defence. "My voice," said he, with 
that powerfrd oigan which had been so 
often raised in the cause of the people, 
** will have no difficulty in refuilng the 
calumnies contained in the act of accu- 
sation. Let the cowards who accuse 
me be brought forward ; I will speedily 
cover them with confusion. Let the 
Committees appear; I require them 
both as accusers and judges. Let them 
appear : they wiU not It matters lit- 
tle what judgment you pronoimce; I 
have already told you my abode will 
soon be in nonentity. My life is a bur- 
den; I am weary of it, and will re- 
joice in the stroke that sends me to the 
grave." The president rang his bell, 
but Danton's voice of thunder drowned . 
the noise. ''Do you not hear me}" 
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said the president. ''The voice of a 
man/' replied Danton, ** who defends 
his honour and his life, may well over- 
come your clamours. Individual auda- 
city may well be coerced ; but national 
audacity, of which I have so often given 
proofs — that is necessary ; it is permit- 
ted in revolutions. When I see myself 
so grievously, so unjustly accused, I am 
no longer master of my indignation. 

101. " Is it for a revolutionist such as 
me, so strongly pronounced, so irrecover- 
ably implicated, to defend myself against 
such charges as are now brought against 
me! Me sold to the court! — me the 
accomplice of Mirabeau, of d'Orl^ans, 
of Dumourier ! Does not all the 
world know that I combated Mirabeau, 
thwarted all his plans, defeated all his 
attempts against liberty ? You, St Just, 
shall answer to posterity for such de- 
clamations, dii'ected against the best 
friend of the people — against the most 
ardent defender of liberty. In looking 
over this list of horror, I feel my very 
soul shudder." " Marat," inteiTupted 
the court, " was reduced to defend him- 
self; but he did so without calumniat- 
ing his accuser." "Have I not," re- 
sumed Danton, *' done more in behalf 
of freedom than could be expected from 
any citizen ? Did I not show myself, 
when they wished to withdraw the ty- 
rant, by removing him to St Cloud? 
Have I not placarded, in the district of 
the Cordeliers, invitations to insurrec- 
tion ? Let my accusers appear, and I 
will plunge them into the obscurity 
from which they never should have 
been dragged. Vile impostors, appear ! 
I will soon tear from you the mask 
which shields you from the public in- 
dignation. It is truly an astonishing 
thing the long blindness of the NationtJ 
Convention till this day on my con 
duct, and their sudden Ulumination ! 

102. After continuing in this manner 
for three days, during which his voice 
was sometimes so loud that it was heard 
across the Seine on the Quai de la Fer- 
raille,* Robespierre deemed it high 

* "The windows of the Tribunal were open, 
and Danton occasionally stretched hia voice 
to such a pitch that his accents sounded across 
the Seine to the curious crowd gathered on 
the Quai de la Ferraille."— (The trial was in 
the Palais de Justice.)— JTiwt. PaH. xxiL 164. 
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time to bring the prosecution to a con- 
clusion. The method adopted was the 
same as that which had proved fatal to 
the Girondists — ^viz., the taking advan- 
tage of his influence in the Convention, 
which authorised the public accuser to 
obtain at the moment a deci*ee, autho- 
rising the Revolutionary Tribunal to 
declare hors des dSbats — ^in other words, 
to condemn, without further hearing — 
any accused party whom they deemed 
wanting in respect to the court. The 
austere indignation of Danton, the nerve 
of Desmoulins, the measured ability of 
Lacroiz, rendered the judges apprehen- 
sive of a movement among the popu- 
lace; to prevent which, the Convention, 
without hesitation, adopted the propos- 
al. No sooner was this decree passed, 
than Amar hastened with it to the Tri- 
bunal, where Danton and his friends 
were prolonging their indignant de- 
fence.+ "Here are the means," said 
Amar, "for stifling these wretches." 
Fouquier Tinville, the public accuser, 
seized it with avidity, and i*ead it to the 
court, demanding, at the same time, the 
instant condemnation of the accused. 
Danton rose and called the audience to 
witness that they had not been wanting 
in respect to the judges. " The time 
will come," said he, " when the truth 
will be known : I foresee the greatest 
calamities to France : here is the dic- 
tator unveiled." On the day following, 
the debates were closed before they 
had begun their defence, notwithstand- 
ing the most energetic remonstrance 
from Camille Desmoulins, who called 
the audience to witness that they were 
murdered. On the ground that the 
jury were now sufficiently enlightened, 
and that the third d^ of the trial had 
commenced, the public accuser refused 
to allow the witnesses whom Lacroix 
proposed to call to be examined, on the 
ground that, being members of the Con- 

t "The public accuser read a decree re- 
cently passed by the National Convention, 
whidi puts out cf court every accused person 
who does not show proper respect to the Tri- 
bunal."— flw*. PaH. xxxii. 160. The decree 
itself was in these terms : " The National 
Convention decrees that every one charged 
with conspiracy, who shall resist or insult 
the national court of justice, shall be put out 
of court"— D«/crrf, April 14, 1794; Hist. Pari 
xxxii. 18T. 
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vention, they could not be at once wit- 
neases smd aocufiera. " We are abonV' 
said Danton and Lacroiz, ** to be judged 
without being heard in our defence: 
deliberation is at an end. Well ! we 
have lived long enough to go to rest 
on the bosom of glory : let them lead 
us to the scaffold." The jury were en- 
closed, and soon after the president re- 
turned, and/with a savage joy, declared 
the verdict was Guilty. The court in- 
stantly pronounced sentence after they 
were removed, which was read to them 
in their cells in the evening. " We are 
sacrificed," said Danton, '* to the ambi- 
tion of a few dastardly brigands ; but 
they will not long enjoy their tHumph : 
I drag Robespierre alter me in my fiEJL" 
Lucile,the youthful wife of CamilleDes- 
moidins, earnestly besought Madame 
Danton, a young woman of eighteen, to 
throw herself at Robespierre's feet, and 
pray for the lives of both their hubands, 
but she refused. " I will willingly," said 
she, " follow Danton to the sct&olc^ but 
I will not degrade his memory before 
his rival If he owed his life to Robes- 
pierre, he would neyer pardon me, in 
this world or the next. He has be- 
queathed to me his honour — I will 
preserve it entire." Camille Desmou- 
lins had less firmness. He tried to 
read "Young's Night Thoughts," but 
the book fell from his hands, and he 
could only articulate, " O my Lucile, 
my Horace, what will become of 
youl"* 

108. They went to the scaffold with 
the stoicism so usual at that period. A 
numerous escort attended them, and an 
immense crowd was assembled, which 
beheld in silence their former leaders 
led out to execution. Camille Desmou- 
lins exclaimed, when seated on the feital 
chariot — ** This, then, is the recom- 
pense awarded to the first apostle of 
liberty !" In moving towards the scaf- 
fold, he never ceased to address the 

* Htfrault de S^chelles, on being conducted 
to his cell, after his condemnation, read for a 
while a volume of Rousseau, which he took 
firom his pockety and, dosing it, said, ''Oh, 
my master ! thou hast suffei^ for the truth, 
and I am about to die for it : thou hast the 
genius, I the martyrdom : thou art a greater 
man, but which of us is the most philosophi- 
cal?" — LAUABTI27E, Htstoire dts Qirondins, 
Tiii.63. 



people, hoping to interest them in his 
fiBivour. " Generous people, unhappy 
people," he exclaimed, ** they mislead 
you : save me ! I am Camille Desmou- 
lins, the first apostle of freedom ! It 
was I who gave you the national cock- 
ade ; I called you to arms on the 14th 
July. " It was all in vain ; the invec- 
tives of the mob redoubled as they 
passed under the windows of Robes- 
pierre, who grew pale at the noise. 
The indignation of Camille Desmou- 
lins at this proof of their mutability was 
so excessive that he tore his shirt; and 
though his hands were tied behind his 
back, his coat came off in venting his 
feelings on the people. At the Palais 
Royal he said — " It is here that» four 
years ago, I called the people to arms 
for the Revolution. Had Marat lived, 
he would have been beside us." Dan- 
ten held his head erect, and cast a calm 
and intrepid look around him. '' Do 
not disquiet yourself," said he, " with 
that vile mob. " t At the foot of the 
scaffold he advanced te embrace H^- 
rault de S^chelles, who held out his 
arms te receive hiuL The executioner 
interposed. " What ! " said he, with a 
bitter smile, " are you more cruel than 
death itself ? Begone ! you cannot at 
least prevent our lips from soon meet- 
ing in that bloody basket. " For a mo- 
ment after, he was softened, and said 
— " my beloved 1 my wife I my 
children ! shall I never see you more?" 
But immediately checking himself, he 
exclaimed — " Danton, recollect your- 
self ; no weakness t " H^rault de S^- 
chelles ascended first, and died firm- 
ly. Camille DesmouHns regained his 
firmness in the last hour. His fingers, 
with convulsive grasp, held a lock of 

t "They entered the city of Rome in a 
long dismal procession, guarded on each side 
by a file of troops under arms. In their looks 
no sign of repentance, no dejected passion ; 
they retained an air of ferocity, and heard 
the taxmts of the vulgar with sullen con- 
tempt. Not a word escaped from any of 
them unworthy of their warlike character. 
They were unfortunate, but still respected 
for their valour." How identical are the 
heroism of the brave and the baseness of tho 
mob in every age t The words of Tacitus ap- 
plied to the executions ofVitellius, might pass 
ror a description of the last moments of Dan- 
ton and Camille Desmoulins.—TACTTUS, Ilitt. 
iv. 2. 
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Lucile's hair, the last lelic of this world 
which he took to the edge of the next* 
He approached the &&X 8pot> looked 
calmly at the axe, yet red with the 
hlood of his friend, and said, " The 
monsters who aasaasinate me will not 
long surrive my falL Conyey my hair 
to my mother-in-law. " Danton ascend- 
ed with a firm step, and said to the 
executioner—" Ton will show my head 
to the people, after my death; it is 
worth the pains. ** These were his last 
words. The executioner oheyed the 
iigunction after the axe had fallen, and 
<»rried the head around the scaffold. 
The people clapped their hands 1 

104. The wife of Camille Desmou- 
lins, a young woman of twenty-three, to 
whom he was passionately attached, 
wandered round the prison of the Lux' 

* The letters written by GamiUe Desmou" 
lins during his imprisonment and the night 
before his execution, to his wife, a young and 
«legant woman who had marriea hun for loye 
two years before, during the first ferrour of 
the Revolution, are among the most interest* 
ing and patiietic monuments of the Bevolu- 
tion, opening as it were a glance into that 
awAil amount of sorrow and wretchedness 
which that convulsion brought even upon its 
earliest and most ardent supporters. They 
are preserved in the HiOoire ParlemeiUaire, 
and the following extracts will convey some 
idea of their heart-rendtog affection : ** My 
dear Ludle, my Yestak mj angel, destiny 
brings before my eyes, in my prison, that 
carden where I passed eight years of my life 
looking upon thee. A comer of the Luxem- 
bourg m fflght recalls in crowds the memories 
of our loves. I am in solitary oonflnementi 
but never have I felt In thought^ in imagina- 
tion, almost in body, nearer to thee, to thy 
mother, to my little Horace. My complete 
justification is contained in nur eight republi- 
can volumes O my good LiUotte! let us 
speak of other thinga 1 throw myself at thy 
Knew ; I stretch out my arms to embrace 
thee — I find no more my poor liulotte I 
[Here we find the traces of a tear. ] Send me 
the glass on which there is a G and a B— our 
two names; a book in 12mo, which I bought 
from Charpentier: that book treats of the 
immortality of the souL I need to persuade 
myself that there is a Gkni more just than 
men, and that I cannot fail to see thee again. 
Adieu, Lucile 1 — adieu 1 I cannot embrace 
tiiee ; but in the tears which I shed, I seem 
still to hold thee to my bosom." [Here we 

find the trace of a second tear.] Second 

Utter, — " I am ill: I have eaten nothing since 
yesterday but the soup you sent me. Heaven 
has had compassion on my innocence ; a dream 
has been giunted me, in which I have seen 
you all. Bend me a lock of thy hair, and thy 
portrait— oh, I beseech you, for I think of 



embouig^, in which her husband was 
confined, night and day during his do- 
tention. The gardens where she now 
gareyent to her grief had been the scene 
of their first loyes ; from his cell win- 
dows her husband could see the spot 
where they had met in the days of their 
happiness. Her distracted appearance, 
with some hints dropped in the jails by 
the prisoners as to their hopes of being 
deliyered by the aid of the people, dur* 
ingthe excitement produced by the trial 
of Danton and his Mends, led to a fresh 
prosecution for a " conspiracy in the 
prisons," which was made the means 
of sweeping off twenty-fiye persons of 
wholly different principles and parties 
at one fell swoop. The apostate bishop 
Qobel, Ghaumette, the well-known and 
onoe formidable prosecutor of the mu- 

thee alone, and never of the business that 

has brought me here 1 " Ltut Utter. — " I 

implore thee, by our eternal lov& Lulotte, 
send me thy portndtl Amid the horrors of 
my prison, the day in which I see again thy 
por&ait will be to me a fdte, a day of ravish- 
ingjo^. In the mean time, send me some of 
thy hair, that I may place it next mv heart. 
My dear Lucile, behold me restored to the 
di^ of our early loves, when nought had 
intBreat for me but as appertaining to thee, 
Yesterdav, when the citizen who carried my 
letter to thee came back, it seemed to me as 
if his very ^rarments breathed of thee. Tes- 
terday I discovered a crevice in my apart- 
ment I applied my ear^and heard tiie voice 
of one ill and in pain. He asked my name, 
and I told it ' O my God I ' he exdaimed ; 
and I recognised distmotly the voice of Fabre 
d'Eglantine. Pitt or Cobourg might have 
treated me thus 1 — but my collesgues 1 Robes- 
pierre, who signed the order for my imprison- 
ment 1 the Republic^ after all that I had done 
for it 1 It is the reward I meet for my ser- 
vices to it I had dreamed of a republic that 
all the world would have adored. I could 
not have supposed that men would have been 
so savage and unjust. In spite of my suffer- 
ings, I believe that there is a God. I shall 
see thee again some day, Lucile I O An- 
nette ! ScHQsitive as I was, is the death that 
delivers me from the sight of such crimes so 
great a misfortune? Adieu, Lucile ! Adieu, 
my life 1— my soul I— my divinity on earth I 
I leave you good frienoB, all men of virtue 
and feeling. Adieu, lAcilel my Lucile 1 my 
dear Lucile I— Adieu, Horace !— Adieu, Ad^lel 
~ Adieu, my father I I feel life fleeting from 
me. I still see Lucile I I see thee, my be- 
loved^my Lucile 1 My hands in their bonds 
embrace thee^ and my dissevered head still 
turns its dying eyes to thee I "-^Eid. Parle- 
mentaire, (Here is the pathos of nature I 
When will romance or poetry figure any- 
thing so touching?) 
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nicipality, the widow of Hubert, tbe 
widow of Camille Besmoulina, Arthur 
Billon, a remnant of the Dantonists, 
and twenty others of inferior note, were 
indicted together for the crimes of hav- 
ing " conspired together against the 
liberty and security of the fVench peo- 
ple, endeavoured to trouble the state 
by dvil war, to arm the citizens against 
each other, and against the lawful au- 
thority ; in virtue of which they pro- 
posed, in the present month, to dissolve 
the national representation, assassinate 
its members, destroy the republican 
government, gain possession of the so- 
vereignty of the people, and give a 
l^unt to the state." The absurdity of 
iixviB charging, as in one conspiracy, the 
leaders of two opposite factions, so re- 
cently at daggers-drawing with each 
other — Gobel and Ohaumette, the par- 
tisans of anarchy and blood, with DOlon 
and the widow of Besmoulins, who had 
been exposing their lives to procure a 
return to humanity — ^produced no im- 
pression on the inexorable tribunal 
They were all condemned, after a long 
trial, and the vital difference between 
them appeared in their last momenta. 
The infamous Gobel wept' &om weak- 
ness ; the atrocious Chaiunette was 
almost lifeless from terror; but the 
widow of Desmoulins exhibited on the 
scaffold the heroism of Madame Boland 
and Charlotte Corday, and died rejoic- 
ing in the hope of rejoining her lost 
husband. She did not appear with 
the undaunted air of those heroines, 
but she showed equal firmness. She 
died not for her country, but for her 
husband; love, not patriotism, inspired 
her last momenta. Her beauty, her 
innocence, the knowledge that she was 
the victim of her humanity, produced 
universal commiseration. 

105. Thus perished the tardy but last 
defenders of humaniiy and moderation 
— ^the last who sought for peace, and 
advocated clemency toward those who 
had been vanquished in the Revolution. 
For long after their fall, no voice was 
heard against the Keign of Terror. Si- 
lent and unopposed, tiie tyrants struck 
redoubted blows £rom one end of 
France to the other. The Girondists 
had sought to prevent that fatal rule, 



the Dantonists to anest it: both pe- 
rished in the attempt They perished, 
because they were inferior in wicked* 
ness to their opponents ; they fell, th» 
victims of the little humanity which 
yet lingered in their bosoms. The com* 
bination of wicked men who thereafter 
governed France is without a parallel 
in the history of the world.* Their 
power, based on the organised weight 
ai the multitude, and the ardent co*> 
operation of the municipalities, every- 
where installed by them in the posses- 
sion of office, was ixresistibla By them 
opulent cities were overturned; hun- 
dreds of thousands of deluded artisana 
reduced to beggary ; agriculture, com- 
merce, the arts destroyed; the foundsr 
tions of every species of properbr shak- 
en, and all ihe youth of the kmgdom 
driven to the frontier, less to uphold 
the integrity of Franoe thaa to protect 
themselves from the just vengeance 
which awaited them from withm and 
without. All bowed the neck before 
this gigantic assemblage of wickedness. 
The revolutionary exceeses daily in- 
creased, in consequence of the imion 
which the constant dread of retribu- 
tion produced among their perpetra- 
tors. There was no medium between 
taking a part in these atrocities and 
falling a victim to them. Virtue seemed 
powerless : energy appeared only in the 
extremity of resignation; religion inthe 
heroism with which death was endured. 
There was not a hope left for France, 
had it not been for the dissensions 
which, aa the natural result of their 
wickedness, sprang ii|» among the au- 
thors of the public calamities. 

106. It is impossible not to be struck, 
in looking back on the fate of these 
different parties, with the singular and 

* "The tyrant proud firoim'd from his lofty 
cell, 

And with his looks made all bis monsters 
tremble, 

His eves, that Ml of rage and venom swell, 

Two Deacons se^n, t\uA men to arms as- 
semble, 

His feltered locks, that on his bosom fell. 

On rugged mountains briars and thoma 
resemble, 

His yawning mouth that foamed dottod 
blood, 

Gap'd like a whirlpool wide in Stygian flood.'* 

Jerueatem JklMfend, iv. 7. 
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proTidential manner in which their 
crimeB brought about their own punish- 
ment No foreign interposition was 
necessary; no avenging angel was re- 
quirod to vindicate the justice of the 
Divine administration. They fell the 
victims of their own atrocity, of the 
passions which they themselves had let 
loose, of the injustice of which they 
had given the first example to others. 
The Constitutionalists overthrew the 
ancient monarchy, and raised a throne 
surrounded by republican institutions; 
but their imprudence in rousing po- 
pular ambition paved the way for the 
10th August^ and speedily brought 
themselves to the scaffold. The Giron- 
dists established their favourite dream 
of a Republic, and were the'first victims 
of the fuiy which it excited; the Dan- 
tonists roused the populace against the 
Gironde, and soon fell under the axe 
which they had prepared for their 
rivals; the Anarchists defied the powers 

* " The world's history is the 



of Heaven itself; but scarody were their 
blasphemies uttered when they were 
swept off by the partners of their 
bloody triumphs. One only power re- 
maineid, alone, terrible, irresistible. 
This was the power of Death, wielded 
by a faction steeled against every feel* 
ing of humanity, dead to every prin- 
ciple of justice. In their iron hands, 
oixler resumed its sway from the in- 
fluence of terror; obedience became 
universal from the extinction of hope* 
Silent and unresisted they led their 
victims to the scaffold, dreaded alike 
by the soldiers who crouched, the peo- 
ple who trembled, and the victims who 
suffered. The history of the world has 
no parallel to the horrors of that long 
night of suffering, because it has none 
to the guilt which preceded it; iyranny 
never assumed so hideous a form, be- 
cause licentiousness never required so 
severe a punishment. 

** Die weltgesddchte ist das weltgeridht."* 
world jadged."— ScHiLLGB. 



CHAPTER XV. 



BBION OF TEBBOB^FBOM THE DEATH OF DAKTON TO THE FALL OF BOBBSKEBBE. 

APBIL 5 — JULY 27, 1794. 



1. " All bad actions,*' says SaUust, 
" spring from good beginnings ;" — "And 
the progress of these events," says Ma- 
chiavei, *' is this, that in their efforts to 
avoid fear, men inspire it in others; and 
that injury which they seek to ward 
off themselves they throw upon their 
neighbours, so that it seems inevitable 
either to give or receive offence."f — 
" You are quite wrong," said Napoleon 
to Talma, in the representation of Nero ; 

t " Omnia mala exampla," aavs Sallust, 
" bonis inUiit orta sunt." — " E rordine di 
questi acddenti/' says Machiavel, *'h die 
mentre che gli uomiui oercano di non temere, 
comlndano a fare temere altrui, e quella in- 
juria che ffli scacdano di loro, la pongono 
sopra \m edvro, come se f usee necessario, oflbn- 
dere o esser offeso." 



" you should conceal the tyrant ; no 
man admitt hU leiekednett either to others 
or himtdf. You and I speak history, 
but we speak it like other men." The 
words which Sallust puts into themouth 
of Csesar, and Napoleon addressed to the 
actor of Nero, point to the same, and 
one of the most important principles of 
human nature. When vice appears in 
its native deformity, it is universally 
shimned — ^its features are horrible alike 
to others and itself.^ It is by borrow- 
ing the language, and rousing the pas- 

t " Vice is a monster of sadi hideous mien. 
That to be hated needs but to be seen ; 
But seen too oft, familiar with his face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace/' 

Pope. 
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sions of Tiitae, that it insinnates itself 
into the minds, not only of the specta- 
tors, but of the actors; the worst deeds 
are committed by men who delude 
themselves and others by the noblest 
expressions. Tyranny speaks with the 
Toice of prudence, and points to the 
dangers of popular insurrection ; am- 
bition strikes on the chords of patriot- 
ism and loyalty, and leads men to ruin 
others in the belief that they are sav- 
ing themselves; democratic fury appeals 
to the spirit of freedom, and massacres 
thousands in the name of insurgent 
humanity. In all these cases, men 
would shrink with horror from them- 
selves if their conduct appeared in its 
true colours ; they become steeped in 
crime while yet professing the inten- 
tions of virtue, and before they are 
well aware that they have transgressed 
its bounds. 

2. All these atrocities proceedfrom one 
source ; criminality in them all begins 
when one line is passed. This source 
is the principle of expedience; this 
line is the line of justice. ** To do evil 
that good may come of it" is perhaps 
the most prolific cause of wickedness. 
It is absolutely necessary, say the poli- 
ticians of one age, to check the growing 
spirit of heresy; discord in this world, 
damnation in the next^ follow in its 
steps ; religion, the fountain of peace, 
is in danger of being polluted by its 
poison ; the transient suffering of a few 
individuals will insure the eternal sal- 
vation of millions. Such is the Ian- 
guage of religious intolerance, such the 
principles which lighted the fires of 
Smithfield. How cruel soever it may 
appear, say the statesmen of another 
age, to sacrifice life for property, it is 
indispensable in an age of commercial 
industry; the temptations to fraud are 
BO greaty the facilities of commission 
so extensive, that^ but for the terror 
of death, property would be insecure, 
and industry, with all its blessings, 
nipped in the bud. Such is the lan- 
guage of commercial jealousy, and the 
origin of that sangumary code which 
the humanity and extended wisdom of 
England has now perhaps too far re- 
laxed. You would not hesitate, say the 
leaders of another period, to sacrifice a 



htmdred thousand men in a single cam- 
paign, to pi'eserve a province, orconquer 
a fi^ontier town ; but what are the wan 
of princes to the eternal contest be- 
tween freedom and tyranny? and what 
the destruction of its present enemies, 
to the liberty of unborn millions of the 
human race ? Such is the language of 
revolutionary cruelty; such are the 
maxims which, beginning with the en- 
thusiasm of philanthropists, ended in 
the rule of Robespierre. The unex- 
ampled atrocities of the Reign of Terror 
arose from the influence yielded to a 
single principle; the greatest crimes 
which itie world has ever known, were 
but an extension of the supposed ex- 
pedience which hangs for foigery and 
bums for heresy. 

3. The error in all these cases is the 
same, and consists in supposing that 
what is unjust ever can be ultimately 
expedient) or that the Author of Na- 
ture would have implanted feelings in 
the human heart which the interests of 
society require to be continually vio- 
lated. " A little knowledge," says Lord 
Bacon, " makes men irreligiousMbut ex- 
tended wisdom brings them oack to 
devotion." With equal truth it may 
be said, that " a little experience makes 
governments and people iniquitous, 
but extended information brings them 
back to the principles of justice." The 
real intei*este of society, it is at last 
perceived, can only be secured by those 
measures which command universal 
concurrence ; and none can finally do • 
this but such as are founded on the 
virtuous feelings of our nature. It is 
by attending only to the first efeet of 
unjust measures that men are ever de- 
ceived on this subject ; when their ulti- 
mate consequences come to be appre- 
ciated, the expedience is found all to lie 
on the other side. But these ultimate 
effects often do not appear for a con- 
siderable period, and hence the imtM- 
dicUe danger of revolutions, and the 
extreme difficulty of arresting their 
course. The stoppage, however, is cer- 
tain at last When the feelings of the 
great body of mankind are outraged, 
or their interests menaced, by the mea- 
8m*es of government) a reaction inva- 
riably, sooner or later, follows, and the 
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temporary advantages of injusticd are 
more than counterbalanced by the per- 
manent dissatisfeMition which it occa- 
sions. The surest guide, it is at length 
diBCoyered, is to be found in the inward 
monitor which nature has implanted in 
e^ery human heart ; and statesmen are 
taught by experience, that true wisdom 
consists in following what their con- 
science teUs them to be just, in prefer- 
ence to what their limited experience, 
or mistaken views, may apprehend to 
be expedient. 

4. Novelists and writers of the drama 
would do well to reflect on these obser- 
vations. They gwierally represent their 
depraved chai^icters as c^mitting their 
ftickednen, but expressing their deter- 
mination to adhere to it. This never 
occurs in reallife. Men often admit the 
performance of, or profess an intention 
to perform, actions which the world 
calls wicked : but they never admit they 
are wicked. Invariably they speak of 
them as perfectly justifiable, or a com- 
mendable escape from absurd or ini- 
quitous restraint. The libertine will 
avow all his deeds of perfidy — ^nay, he 
will glory in them; but he never aUows 
they are wrong: on the contrary, he 
maintains they were no more than obe- 
dience-to the <&ctates of nature, and that 
hypocritical cant alone can make them 
the subject of condemnation. The frau- 
dulent bankrupt may not deny his deeds 
of deceit; but as long as he perseyeres 
in his career, he represents them only 
• as clever devices, indicating a superio- 
rity in the conduct of affairs over other 
men. The thidf often admits his de- 
predations, nay, he magnifies their num- 
ber and dexterity; but while he remains 
a thief he never drops a hint as to their 
being criminal The tyrant may, in a 
soliloquy, confess his cruel projects ; 
but he never confesses they are cruel 
State necessity, overruling destiny, are 
ever in his mouth; he is only watching 

* * * And should I at your harmless innocence 
- Helt as I do, yet public reason just, 
Honour and empire with revenge enlarged, 
By oonquering uiis new world, compels me 

now 
To do what dae, though damned, I should 

abhor. 
So spake the fiend, and tcUh necemty, 
The tyraiU's plea, excused hU devilieh deeds." 

Paradise Lost, iv. 889. 



over the safety of the commonwealth ; 
he is anticipating or warding off the 
strokes of the traitor. Milton represents 
Satan justifying his temptation of our 
First Parents even amidst the innocence 
of Paradise. " Necessity, the tyrant's 
plea," was already in his mouth.* 

5. The works of many of the greatest 
dramatists and romance-writers of mo- 
dem times are characterised by this re- 
markable error — Racing and Moli^, 
Alfieriand Scoti^ Lope deYegaandBul- 
wer, with all their profound knowledge 
of the human hearty have fallen into it*)* 
Yet deeper observers of human nature 
have perceived the real character of 
man in this respect Shakspeare draws, 
with a master^s hand« the self-delusion 
of- the human heart, and the struggle 
in the breast of the incipient criminal. 
Comeille represents his heroes justify- 
ing aU their excesses on the grounds of 
state necessity; it was on this account 
that Napoleon said, if lie had lived in 
his time, he would have made him his 
first councillor of state. Euripides and 
Sophocles exhibit the cruel deeds of 
their characters as overborne by irre- 
sistible destiny. Machiavel holds forth 
state policy as justifying deeds of wick- 
edness to such an extent that subse- 
quent ages have been doubtful whether 
he did not intend to vindicate them al- 
together. It is no doubt very conve- 
nient for a dramatist to represent his 
atrocious characters as laying bare their 
atrocity in conversation with confidants 
and in soliloquies ; but no man ever met 
with this in real Ufe. Those who look 
for it in the world will be constantly 
disappointed. Among the innumerable 
criminals whom the f^nch Revolution 
warmed into life, there is not one who 
ever approached even to an admission 
that he had done wrong in the course 
of it. The same plea was Cromwell's 
apology for the murder of Cludbs I. 
He knew the human heart well who 

t It is in an especial manner conspicu- 
ous in Alfieri. Madame de Stael was of 
the same opinion : " There is in the dramas 
of Al&eri such a profusion of energy smd 
magnanimity, or, on the contrary, sudi an 
exaggeration of violence and crime, that it 
is impossible to recognise his chaiucters aa 
human beings. They are never so wicked 
or so generous as he paints them."— i^orinne, 
lib. Til. c. 2. 
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said— '^ The heart is deeeitfid ahoioe att 
thing*, and desperately wicked." * 
r 6. The truth of these principles was 
I sfaroiigly exemplified in the later stages 
1 of the Frraich Aerolntion. During tiie 
I four months which elapsed between the 
j death of Danton and the fall of Bobee- 
/ jHerre, Dsatk became the sole engine 
( of goTemment ; systematio and daily 
I executions took place in the capital ; 
j extermination, conducted by despotic 
[ Jigents, prevailed in the provinces— and 
jet nothing but the language of phil- 
f anthropy was breathed in the Conven- 
' tion, nothing but the noblest senti- 
ments were uttered by the Decemvirs. 
Each defeat of their rivals only rendered 
the ruling fiM^on more sanguinary. 
The suooeasive proscriptions of the 
BoyalistSy the Oirondists, the Consti- 
tutionalieitSy the Anarchists, and the 
Moderates^ were immediately followed 
: by a more violent effusion of human 
blood, and a more vehement profession 
of the principles of humanity. The 
' destinies of fVance, as of every other 
country which undergoes the crisis of 
I a revolution, had &llen into the hands 
of men who, bom of the public con- 
vulsiowswere sustained by tiiem alone : 
they massacred in the name of their 
principles, they put to death in the 
name of tiie pubUo welfare ; but terror 
of their rivals was the real spring of 
/ their actions. The most barbarous 
\ <aiielty, the most ruthless violence, the 
most degrading despotism, were repre- 
' sented as emanating from the princi- 
] pies of freedom, and as imperiouEdy call- 
/ ed for by state necessity. The noblest 
i and most sacred motives which can in- 
' fluence the human breast — ^virtue, hu- 
I manity, love for the public good, the 
- freedom of the world — ^were incessantiy 
invoked to justify their executions, to 
vindicate their tyranny, to prolong a 
power founded on the agony of the 
people. 

7. Yet^ so firmly was their power esta- 
blished that the death of Danton was 

* On the eveniiiflf after the execution of 
OharlesL, Cromwell walked rotind the corpse 
in Whitehall, mufSied up in a long black 
doak, repeatmg to himself the words, ' ' Dread- 
fill necessity!" — Bwropean Magazine, xx. 
106 ; and AmeedoUi njf Dktinguithtd Penont, 
L251 



followed by immediate and unqualified 
submission fri>m eveiy part of France. 
Legendre himself, his old friend, said 
at the Jacobin Club—'* I am bound to 
declare before the people, that I am 
fully convinced, by the documents I 
have inspected, of Danton's guilt. Be- * 
fore his accusation I was his intimate 
friend ; I would have answered for his 
patriotism with my head; but his oon- 
ducty and that of his accomplices, at 
their trial, leaves no doubt of their in- 
tentions." Bobespierre made a laboured 
harangue, interrupted at every moment 
by applauses, against his unfortunate 
rivaL ''It is evident^" said Arthur, 
one of his own party, "that Danton 
was led to engage Dumourier to march 
to Paris. The money which Danton 
possessed was offiared to Santerre, but 
not quickly enough to produce an in- 
surrection." f The same sentiments 
were re-echoed from every part of 
France. From all the departments ar- 
rived a crowd of addresses, congratu- 
lating the Committee of Public Salva- 
tion and the Convention on their energy. 
Every one hastened to make his sub- 
mission to the government, and to ad- 
mit the justice of its proceedings. But 
while approbation was in every mouth, 
submission in every countenance, ter- . 
ror in every hearty hatred at the op- \ 
pressors was secretiy spreading, and 
the downfall of democratic tyranny 
preparing amidst the acclamations of 
its triimiph. 

8. The political fanaticism of that ex- ; 
traordinary period exceeded the reli- 

t It dearly appears that Danton had at one 
period reoeived large sums of money from 
the court. In addition to the evidence on 
this sul^ect flimished hy Bertrand de HoUe- 
yille, already referred to (Chap. vn. § 24), 
it appears from a note of Lafayette's that 
he had previous^ agreed to sell himself 
to the court. " Danton sold himself for 
100»000 francs (£4000X of which he only got 
10,000. After the suppression of the dis- 
turbances, he was ready to sell himself to any 
party. While he was making incendiary 
motions at the Jacobins, he was the spy of 
the court, graving it a systematic account of 
all that passed ^ere. Later, he received a 
great d^ of money : the Friday before the 
10th of August, he got 100,000 crowns. 
Madame Elizabeth said before that day-* 
• We are tranquil ; we can rely upon Dan- 
ton.' "—Note/ownd among the fHipers of QeM- 
roX Laifaj/€tU: EUL Pari xzxu. 105, 106. 
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gions fervour of the age of CromweU. 
Posterity -vdU find it as difficult to 
credit the one as the other. ** Plus le 
corps social transpire/' said Collot 
d'Herbois, " plus il devient sain." — " II 
n'y a que les morts qui ne reviennent 
'pas/' exclaimed Bar^i'e. " Le vaisseau 
de la Revolution ne peut arriver au 
port que sur une mer rougie de flots de 
sang/' said St Just. " Une nation ne 
se r^g^n^re que sur des monceaux de 
cadavreSy" rejoined Robespierre.* Such 
were the principles daily carried into 
practice for months together in every 
town in France. Alone and unre> 
strained, the Committee of PubUc Sal- 
vation struck repeated and resistless 
blows from one end of the kingdom to 
the other. Fertile in crime, abounding 
in wretchedness, that eventful reign 
was not wanting in the most heroic 
examples of virtue. " Non tamen adeo 
virtutum sterile seculum, ut non et 
bona exempla prodiderit. Comitatsd 
profugos liberos matres, secute maritos 
in exiha conjuges, propinqui audentes, 
constantes generi, contumax etiam ad- 
versus tonnenta servorum fides, su- 
prenue clarorum virorum necessitates, 
ipsa necessitas fortiter tolerata, et lau- 
diEttis antiquorum mortibus pares exi- 
tus."t 
9. The professed object of the De- 

* " If we wish to save the vessel of the Re- 
public, thert mwA he 7U> pity : blood ! Hood ! 
Let all the Capetiansana Royalists of every 
denomination perish. We want neither a 
Caesar nor a Pompey I that is my profession 
of faith." — ^AcHABD A Gravibr, jure national, 
10 Ther.t Ann. 2 ; Paptera trouves chez Robbs- 
PISBRB, ii. 225. These expressions, to which 
hundreds of others might be added, prove 
how true to nature the groat Scottish novelist 
was in his delineation of the Covenanters. 
*' We must smite them hip and thigh, even 
from the rising to the going down of the 
sun. It is our commission to slay them like 
Amalek, and utterly destroy all they have, 
and spare neither man nor woman, infant 
nor suckling ; therefore hinder me not," said 
Burley, "for this must not be done negli- 
gently." — Old MortdlMy, chap. ix. 

t *' Tet the age was not so sterile in virtue 
as to be destitute of great examples. Mothers 
attended their flying children, wives followed 
their exiled husbands, relations were un- 
daunted, sons-in-law unshaken, the fidelity 
of leaves firm even against the utmost tor- 
tures, tiie illustrious sul:(jected to the utmost 
hardships^ and that haraship itself bravely 
endured, and death, equal to the most re- 
nowned of antiquity, of daily oocorrenoe." 



cemvirs was to establish a republic in 
France after the model of the ancients, 
to change the manners, the habits, the 
public spirit of the country. Sove> 
reignty in the people, magistrates with- 
out pride, citizens without vice, sim- 
plicity of manners, fi'atemity of rela- 
tions, austerity of character — such was 
the basis on which their institutions 
were to I'est There was one objection 
to them, that they were utterly imprac- 
ticable, from the character of the great 
body of mankind. Camille Desmou- 
lins saw this, when, in a letter to his 
wife, the night before his execution, 
he said — " I had dreamt of a republic 
which all the world would have adored. 
I could not have believed that men 
were so ferocious and so unjust" " I 
knew well the great^" said Alfieri, after 
witnessing at Paris the 10th August^ 
"but I did not know the lUtle." t Such 
were the errors which ruined France : 
a mistaken idea of the virtue of im- 
sophisticated man, unbounded confi- 
dence in social regeneration, Utopian 
expectations of human perfectibility, 
were the root of all the errors which 
prevailed. To accomplish these chi- 
merical projects, it was indispensable 
to destroy the whole superior classes of 
society, to cut off all those who were pre- 
eminent among their neighbours, either 
for fortune, rank, talent, or acquire- 
ment. These, they seriously believed, 
were the only wicked men in the world. 
To destroy them was the end, accord- 
ingly, proposed in the indiscriminate 
massacres which were put in execution. 
And what would have been its conse- 
quence if completely carried intoeffectf 
To sink the whole human race to tiie 
level of the lowest classes, to annihi- 
late all superiority in virtue, knowledge^ 
or acquirement^ and destroy eveiTthmg 
which dignifies or adorns human na- 
ture. Such was the chimera which 
they followed through these oceans of 
blood. Politicians have no rights after 
such proceedings, to reproach religious 
enthusiasm with the reign of saints, or 
the expected approach of the millen- 
nium. 

t ** Je connais bien les grands, mala Je ne 
oonnaissais pas les petits.*^AzjTXKi, Vnta, L 
ZHodM, 
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10. In punuanoe <tf these views, St 
Just made a laboured report on the 
general police of the commonwealth, 
in which he recapitulated all the fabu- 
lous stories of conspiracies against the 
Republic; explaining them as efforts 
of every species of vice against the auS' 
tere rule of the people ; and concluding 
with, holding out the necessity of the 
government striking without intermis- 
sion, till it had cut off all those whose 
corruption opposed itself to the esta- 
blishment of virtue. " You have been 
severe— you were right to be so, but 
you have acted judiciously. It was 
necessary to resist crime by inflexible 
justice, to destroy conspiracies, and to 
punish the sanguinary hypocrisy of 
those who, without courage, seek to 
restore the thi*one and destroy the Re- 
public. The foundation of all great 
■states has been laid in storms. The 
-basis of all great institutions is terror. 
Where would now have been an indul- 
gent Republic ? We have opposed the 
sword to the sword, and its power is in 
consequence established. It has emerged 
from the storm, and its origin is like 
that of the earth out of the confusion 
of Chaos, and of man who weeps in the 
hour of nativity." As a consequence 
of these principles, he proposed a gene- 
ral measure of proscription against all 
the nobles as the irreconcilable oppo- 
nents of the Revolution. " You will 
never," said he, ** satisfy the enemies 
of the people, till you have re-established 
tyranny in all its horrors. They can 
never be at peace with you; you do 
not speak the same language ; you will 
never understand each other. Banish 
them by an inexorable law ; the uni- 
verse may receive them ; and the pub- 
lic safety is our justification." He 
then proposed a decree which banished 
all the ex-nobles, all strangers from 
Paris, the fortified towns, and seaports of 
France; and declared hort la ^oi whoever 
did not yield obedience in ten hours to 
the order. It was received with ap- 
plause by the Convention, and passed, 
like aU decrees of government at that 
time, without coming to a vote. 

11. The Conmiittee of Public Salva- 
tion, now confident in its own strength, 
aj)d strong in the universal submission 



of France, adopted several measures 
calculated to strengthen its own power, 
and subvert that of the people. The 
situations of the different ministers 
of state were abolished, and twelve 
committees appointed to carry on the 
details of government. These com- 
missions, entirely appointed by the 
Committee of PubUc Salvation, and de- 
pendent on the will of its members, 
were, in fact, nothing but the offices in 
which they exercised their mighty and 
despotic powers. Shortly after, steps 
were taken to extinguish all the popu- 
lar societies which did not immediately 
depend on the great parent club of the 
Jacobins. It was resolved at that so- 
ciety that they would no longer receive 
any deputation from bodies formed 
since the 10th August, or keep up any 
correspondence with them; and that 
a committee should be appointed, to 
consider whether it should be main- 
tained with those which were formed 
before that event. This measure, di- 
rected in an especial manner against 
the club of the Cordeliers, the centre 
of the influence of Danton, soon pro- 
duced the desired effect. Intimidated 
by the destruction of the leaders of 
that great society, the whole other 
clubs in Fi'ance, to avoid the coming 
storm, dissolved themselves; and in less 
than ten days after the promulgation 
of this resolution, there remained no 
secondaiy club in France, but those 
which were affiliated with the Jacobins 
at Paris. That body thenceforward 
became the sole organ of government 
in regulating public opinion. It was 
next proposed to close the sittings of 
the Cordeliers; but this was unneces- 
sary ; that club, once so terrible, rapidly 
declined, and soon died a natural death. 
The Jacobins, swayed with absolute 
power by the Committee of Public Sal- 
vation, with its af&liated societies, 
alone remained of all the innumerable 
clubs which had sprung up in France. 
Thus, on all sides, the anarchy of the 
Revolution was destroying iteelf ; and 
out of its ruins the stem and relentless 
despotism of a few political fanatics 
was wringing out of the heart's blood 
of France the last remnants of demo- 
cratic fervour. 
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12. Robespierre was the leader of 
this sect of fanatics ; but he was asso- 
ciated in the Committee with zealots 
more tmpitiable or less disinterested 
than himself. These were St Jast and 
Gouthon. The former exhibited the 
trae features of gloomy fanaticism. A 
regular visagey dark and lank hair, a 
penetrating and seyere look, a melan- 
choly expression of countenance, revived 
the image of those desperate Scottish 
enthusiasts of whom modem genius 
has drawn so graphic a picture. Simple 
and unostentatious in his habits, 'aus- 
tere in private, and indefatigable in 
public, he was, at twenty-five, the most 
resolute, because the most sincere, of 
the Decemvirs. A warm admirer of 
the Republic, he was ever at his post 
in the committees, and never wanting 
in resolution during his missions to the 
armies : enthusiastic in his passion for 
the multitude, he disdained to imitate 
its vices or pander to its desires as 
Hubert did. Steeled against every 
sentiment of pity, he demanded the 
execution of victims in the same man- 
ner as the supply of the armies. Pro- 
scriptions, like victories, were essential 
to ih.e furtherance of his principles.* 
He early attached himself to Robes- 
pierre, from the similarity of their ideas, 
and the i*eputation of incorruptibility 
which he enjoyed ; their alliance gave 
rise to a portentous combination of 
visionary ideas and domineering pas- 
sion, wiUi Inflexible and systematic se- 
verity. 

13. Couthon was the creature of Robes- 
pierre. A mild and beautiful counte- 
nance, a figure half-paralysed, concealed 
a soul animated with the most unpiti- 
able fanaticism. His voice was soft and 
melodious ; it was like the low ringing 
of a silver beU. These three men form- 
ed a Triumvirate, which soon acquired 

* '* Too many laws, and too few examples^ 
are made : only the more marked crimes are 
punished — diadmulated crime escapes. Oonue 
the slightest transgresdonin any party to bemtn- 
ished : that is the way to temfy the wicked, 
and make them fbel that goyemment has its 
e^e everywhere. Direct we attention of so- 
ciety to the strtma maxim of the public weal ; 
let it occupy itself with the best modes of go- 
veminga free state. *'— St Just d Robespierre; 
Papien trouvis chet Bobetpierre, ii. 260. 



the management of the Committee, and 
awakened on animosity on the pajrt of 
the other members which ultimately 
led to their ruin. What rendered their 
proceedings especially dangerous was 
the extraordinary ability and energy 
with which they were conducted, and 
the eloquent language and generous 
sentiments which they put forth on all' 
occasions to justify their tyrannical 
actions. The Triumvirate, however, 
though very powerful, were far from. 
being omnipotent in the Conmiittee of 
PubUc Salvation, and with the Commit- 
tee of General Safety they were often 
on terms vei^ging on open hostility. In 
the former and more important Com- 
mittee, Bar^re, Billaud Varennes, Col- 
lot d'Herbois, formed a second party, 
often at variance with Robesjnerre; 
Camot, Prieur, and Lindet, generally 
kept aloof from both. Robespierre's 
party in the Comnxittee of Public Salva- 
tion was termed the '* Men with a hig^ 
hand:" Billaud Varennes' was called 
the ''Revolutionary party:" Camot's 
the "Examiners." But though these 
divisions existed, and in the end pro- 
duced important eflfects, they did not 
appear in any public act To appearance 
the Committees were perfectly tmited; 
they wielded apparently by one will the 
whole powers of government. If the 
Convention was to be intimidated, St 
Just was employed ; if surprised, Cou^ 
thon was intrusted : if any opposition 
was manifested, Robespieite was sent 
for, and his terrible voice soon stifled 
the expression of discontent 

14. To accomplish their regeneration 
of the social body, the Triumvirate pro- 
ceeded with gigantic eneigy, and dis- 
played consunmiate ability. For two 
months after the fall of Danton, they 
laboured incessantly to confirm their 
power. Their commissioners spread 
terror through the departments, and 
conmiunicated the requisite impulse to 
the afi&liated Jacobin cdubs, which alone 
nowremained in existence. These clubs 
secured the elections of all the magis- 
trates and public functionaries in their 
interest The utmost pains were taken 
to render all the authorities of govern- 
ment energetic in spreading terror in 
every direction, by sternly shutting out 
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the feeliDgB of mercy.* The national 
guard was nniveraally devoted to their 
willy and proved the ready instrument 
of the most sanguinazy measures. The 
armies, fictorious on every side, warm- 
ly supported their energetic adminis- 
toation, and made the frontiera resound 
with ihe praise of the govemmeni 
Strong in the support of such powerful 
bodies, the fanatical leaders of the Re- 
volution boldly and imiversally began 
the work of extermination. The man- 
dates of death issued from the capital, 
and a thousand guillotines were instant- 
ly raised throughout the towns and vil- 
lages of France. Amidst the roar of 
cannon, the rolling of drums, and the 
sound of the tocsin, the suspected were 
everywhere arrested, while the young 
and active were marched off to the de- 
fence of the country, fifteen hundred 
bastiles, spread through the depart- 
ments, soon groaned witii the multitude 
of captives ; and these being insufficient 
to contain their numbers, the monaste- 
ries, the palaces, the chateaus, were ge- 
nerally employed as temporary places 
of confinement. The abodes of festivity, 
the palaces of kings, the temples of re- 
ligion, were filled with victims ; fast as 
the guillotine did its work, it could not 
reap the harvest of death which every- 
where presented itself; and the crowd' 
ed state of the prisons .soon produced 
contagious fevers, which swept off thou- 
sands of their unhappy inmates. 

15. To support these violent measures, 
the utmost care was taken to preserve in 
fall vigour the democratic spirit in the 
Glubof the Jacobins, the centre of the re- 
volutionaiy action throughout France. 

* " The tribunals ought to go direct to the 
pointy and strike without pity all the con- 
spuators; they ought also to be political 
tribunals; they ought to remember that the 
men who were not in favour of the Revolu- 
tion were against it, and did nothing for 
their country. In a position of this kin^ in- 
dividual feeling ought to cease ; it should ex- 
pand so as to embrace the Republic. Every 
man who escapes from the national justice is 
a miscreant who will one day cause the death 
of republicans whom you ought to watch over. 
You have a great mission to fulfil ; forget that 
nature made you a man with feeling. In the 
exerdse of popular commissions^ individual 
humanity, humanity vfhich taJces the veil of jus- 
tice, M a crime.'* — Patan, juH r&Dol. de Paris. 
Fajriers trufwuit chet Ri^teipierre, ii. 870. 



By successive purificaticni, as they were 
called, aU those who retained any sen- 
timents of himianity, any tendency to- 
wards moderation, were expelled, and 
none left but men of iron, steeled 
against every approach to men^. The 
C3ub in this way at length became the 
complete quintessence of cruelty, and 
the focus of the most fearful revolution- 
ary energy. It was its extraordinary 
energy and extensive influence, and the 
absolute direction it had obtained over 
all the affiliated dubs and departments, 
which constituted the real secret of 
Robespierre's power. Never had Turk- 
ish sultan so faithful a body of janizaries 
attached to his cause; never Romish 
pontiff so energetic a spiritual militia 
under his orders. It was the magnitude 
of their crimes agamst all classes, the 
certainty of punishment if he were over- 
turned by any, which was the secret oi. 
their fiddity. The influence of this Club 
daily augmented in the latter stages of 
the Reign of Terror. As he approached 
the dose of his career, Robespierre, sus- 
picious of the Convention and the 
Mountain, rested almost entirdy on 
that chosen band of adherents, whose 
emissaiies ruled with absolute sway the 
munidpality and the departments. 

16. Eight thousand prisoners were 
soon accumulated in the different places 
of confinement in Paris; the number 
throughout France exceeded two hun- 
dred ^ousand. The condition of such 
a multitude of captives was necessarily 
miserable in the extreme ; the prisons 
of the Conciergerie, of the Force, and 
the Mairie, were more horrible than any 
in Europe. All the comforts whic^ 
during the first months of the Reign of 
Terror, were allowed to the captives of 
fortune, had of late been wididrawn. 
Such luxuries, it was said, were an in- 
supportable indulgence to the rich aris- 
tocrats, while, wiliout the prison walls, 
the poor were starving for want. In 
consequence they established refecto- 
ries, where the whole prisoners, of 
whatever rank or sex, were allowed 
only the coai'sest and most unwhole- 
some fare. None were permitted to 
purchase better provisions for them- 
selves ; and, to prevent the possibility 
of their doing so, a rigorous search was 
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made for money of every description, 
which waa all taken from the captives. 
Some were even denied the sad conso- 
lation of bearing their misfortmies to- 
gether; and to the terrors of solitary 
confinement were added those of death, 
which daily became more ui^ent and 
inevitable. The prodigious numbers 
who were thrust into the prisons, far 
exceeding all possible accommodation, 
produced the most frightful filth in 
some places, the most insupportable 
crowdmg in all : and, as the ineffable 
result of these, joined to the scanty fare 
and deep depression of these gloomy 
abodes, conte^on made rapid progress, 
and mercifully relieved many from their 
sufferings. But this only aggravated 
the sufferings of the survivors ; the bo- 
dies were overlooked or foi*gotten, and 
often not removed for days together. 
Not content with the real terrors which 
they presented, the ingenuity of the 
jailers was exerted to produce imagin- 
ary anxiety ; the long nights were fre- 
quently interrupted by visits from the 
executioners, solely intended to excite 
alarm ; the few hours of sleep allowed 
to the victims were broken by the rat- 
tling of chains and unbarring of doors, 
to induce the belief that their fellow- 
prisoners were about to be led to the 
scaffold; and the warrants for death 
against eighty persons in one place of 
confinement, were made the means of 
keeping six hundred in agony. 

17. Despair of life, recklessness of the 
future, produced their usual effects on 
the unhappy crowd of captives. Some 
sank into sullen indifference ; others in- 
dulged in immoderategaiety, and sought 
to amuse life even at the foot of the scaf- 
fold. The greater part walked about, un- 
able to bear the torture of thought when 
sitting still; few remained at rest, — 

"Supin giaceva in terra alcuna gente ; 
Alcuna si sedea tutta raccolta, 
Ed altra andava oontiuuamente. 
QueUa che giva intomo era piti molta ; 
£ quella men che giaceva al tormento ; 
Ha pitl al duolo avea la lingua sdolta." * 



* " On the earth some lay supine, 
Some crouching close were seated, others pac'd 
Incessantly around ; the latter l^be 
More numerous ; those fewer who beneath 
The torment lay, but louder in their grief." 

Dante, /9^emo, xiv. 22. 



The day before his execution, the poet 
Ducomeau composed a beautiful ode, 
which was sung in chorus by the whole 
prisoners, and repeated, with a slight 
variation, after his execution.*!* At 
other times the scene changed ; in the 
midst of their ravings the prisoners 
first destined for the sotffold were trans- 
ported by the Phedon of Plato and the 
death of Socrates ; infidelity in its last 
moments betook itself with delight to 
the sublime belief of the immoitality 
of the soul. The prisonera whose hearts 
were overflowing with domestic sorrow, 
were in a peculiar manner open to the 
generous emotions ; friendships were 
formed in a few hours ; common dan- 
gers excited a universal and mutual 
sympathy ; even the passion of love was 
often felt on the verge of the tomb. 
The universal uncertsJnty of life, com- 
bined with the multitude exposed to 
similar chances, induced both a warm 
sympathy in hearts which in other 
circumstances might Irnve remained 
strangers to it, and a strange indiffer- 
ence to individual fate. Religion pene- 
trated those gloomy abodes, and often 
lent its never-failing support to suf- 
fering humanity : and nothing asto- 
nished the few who escaped from con- 
finement so much as the want of 
sympathy for the sufferings of man- 
kind which generally prevailed in the 
world. 

18. From the farthest extremities of 
France crowds of prisoners daily arrived 
at the gates of the Condergerie, which 
successively sent forth its bands of vic- 
tims to the scaffold. Qrey hairs and 
youthful forms ; countenances blooming 
with health, and faces worn with suffer- 
ing; beauty and talent, rank and virtue, 
were indiscriminately rolled together to 
the fatal doors. With truth might have 
been written over the portals what 
Dante placed over the entrance of his 
Inferno : — 



t In the transport of the moment another 
exclaimed in extempore verse — 

"Amis ! combien il a d'attraits 
L'instant oti s'unissent nos Ames \ 

Le ooeur juste est totgours en paix ; 

O doux plaisir que n'eut jamais 
L'ambitieux avec ses trames ! 

Yenez, bourreaux 1 nous sommes prfits." 
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** Per me ai va nella dtOt dolente ; 
Per me si va nell' etemo dolore ; 
Per me si -va tra la perduta gente. 
* * « • 

Laaciate ogni flperanza, voi ch' entrate."* 

Sixty persons often arrired in a day, 
and as many were on the following 
morning sent out to execution. Night 
and day the cars incessantly dischiu^- 
ed victims into the prisons : weeping 
mothers and trembling orphans, grey- 
haired sires and youthful innocents, 
were thrust in without mercy with the 
brave and the powerful : the young, the 
beautiful, the unfortunate, seemed in a 
peculiar manner the prey of the assas- 
sins. Nor were the means of emplying 
the prisons augmented in a less fearfiU 
progression. Fifteen only were at first 
placed on the chariot, but the number 
was soon augmented to thirty, and gra- 
dually rose to seventy or eighty persons, 
who daily were sent forth to the place 
of execution ; when the fall of Robes- 
pierre put a stop to the murders, ar- 
rangements had been made for increas- 
ing the daily number to one hundred 
and fifty.f An immense aqueduct, to 
remove the gore, had been dug from 
the Seine as far as the Place St Antoine, 
where latterly the executions took place ; 
and four men were daily employed in 
emptying the blood of the victims into 
that reservoir. 4: 

* * • Through me you pass into the city of woe ; 
Through me you pass into eternal pain ; 
Through me among the people 1 ost for aye ; 
All hope abandon, ye who enter here.'* 
DA.NTE, Ii^emo, iii 1. 

I *' They had arranged everything, so as to 
be able to send 150 at a time to the place of 
execution. Already an immense aqueduct, to 
carry off the flow of blood, had been bored in 
the Place St Antoine. Every day human blood 
poured into buckets, and at the hour of exe- 
cution four men were occupied in emptying 
them into this aqtieduct" — Riouffb, Sur le» 
FrUons, S4 ; R^v. Mimoiren, xxiii. 84. 
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A, 701 )r«r' 9iy»y\s ^el ; ir^«; 9ttXf myriv ; 
!!(«; rn» Ar^Cidwy* %t rv fjun r«d' tvn^us — 
"hUr^Mv (Ml tm* ircXkak twntrrt^m. 

^SCHYLUS, Agam. 1050. 

** Whither do you lead me? To what 
bourne ? To the house of the Atreides, if you 
do not already know it— dwelling abhorred 
of Heaven — ^buman shamble-house, and floor 
blood-bespattered." Verily, says Bulwer, no 
prophet like the poot. 

VOL. IIL 



19. The female prisoners, on entering 
the jails, and f]:^[uently during the 
course of their detention, were subject- 
ed to indignities so shocking that they 
were often worse than d^ath itsell 
Under the pretence of searching for 
concealed articles, money, or jewels, 
they were obliged to undress in presence 
of their brutal jailers, who, if they were 
young or handsome, subjected them to 
searches of the most rigorous and re- 
volting description.§ This process was 
so common that it acquired a name, 
and was called *' Rapiotage." Many 
monsters made their fortunes by this 
infamous robbery. A bed of straw alone 
awaited the prisoners when they ar- 
rived in their wretched cells : the heat 
was such, from the multitudes thrust 
into them, that they were to be seen 
crowding to the windows, with pale 
and cadaverous countenances, striving 
through the bars to inhale the fresh 
air. Fathers and mothers, sunx>unded 
by their weeping children, long remain- 
ed locked in each other's arms, in 
agonies of grief, when the fatal hour of 
separation arrived. The parents were 
in general absorbed in the solemn re- 
flections which the near approach of 
death seldom fails to awaken ; but the 
children, with frantic grief, clung with 
their little hands round their necks, 
and loudly implored to be placed, still 
embraced in each other's arms, under 
the guillotine. 

20. The condition of the prisoners in 
these jails of Paris, where above ten 
thousand persons were at last confined, 
was dreadful beyond what imagination 
could conceive. 

§ '* La prisonni^re en entrant est fouill^, 
voMe : on ne lui laisse que son mouchoir ; 
oouteau, ciseaux, argent, assignats, or et bi- 
joux — tout est pris : vous entrez nu et d^- 
pouill^. Ge brigandage s'appelle rapioter. 
Les femmes ofihdent H la brutality des geoUers 
tout CO qui pouvait ^veiller leurs f^roces d^- 
sirs et leurs d^gofltants propos: les plufi 
jeunes dtaient d^snabUl^s, fouill^es : la cupi- 
dity satis&ite, la lubricity s'^rellle: et ces 
infortun^es, les yeux baisste, tremblantes, 
dplordes d^vaut ces bandits, ne pouvaient 
cacher ll. leurs yeux ce que la pudeur mteae 
d^robe li I'amour trop heureux. Get affreux 
brigandage a fait la fortune de oes monstres." 
— Tableavx des Priwn» d* Paris jttndant la 
Terreur, 1797, vol. ii. 84. 
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" Ko Ught; but ratber darlpiesB visible 
Served only to discover sights of woe. 
B^ons of sorrow, doleful shades, where 

I>eaoe 
And rest can never dwell : hope never comes. 
That comes to all ; but torture without end 
Btmuiges."* 

The following description is fi*om an 
eyewitness of these horrors : the fasti- 
diousness of modem manners may re- 
Tolt at some of its details, but the truth 
of history requires that they should be 
zecorded. " From the outer room, 
where examinations are conducted, you 
enter by two enormous doors into the 
dungeons — ^infected and damp abodes, 
where large rats carry on a continual 
war against the unhappy wretches who 
axe there accumulated together, gnaw- 
ing their ears, noses, and clothing, and 
depriving them of a moment's respite 
even by sleep. Hardly ever doesdayUght 
penetrate into these gloomy abodes: 
the straw which composes the litter of 
the prisoners soon becomes rotten from 
want of air, and from the ordure and 
excrement with which it is covered; 
and such is the stench thence arising, 
that a stranger, on entering the door, 
feels as if he were suffocating. The 
prisoners are all either in what are called 
the straw chambers or in the dungeons. 
Thus poverty is there regarded as a 
fresh Clime, and leads to the mostdread- 
lul punishment ; for a lengthened abode 
in these horrid receptacles is worse 
than death itself. The dungeons are 
never opened but for inspection, to give 
food to the prisonei'B, or to empty the 
vases. The superior class of chambers, 
ealled the straw apartments, do not 
dijSer from the dungeons except in this, 
that their inhabitants are permitted to 
go out at eight in the morning, and to 
remain out till an hour before sunset. 
During the intervening period, they 
are allowed to walk in the court, or 
huddle together in the galleries which 
surround it, where they are suffocated 
by infectious odours. There is the 
same accumulation of horror in their 
sleeping chambers : no air, rotten straw, 
and perhaps fifty prisoners thrust into 
one hole, with their heads lying on their 
own filth, surroimded by every species 
of dirt and contagion. Kor were these 
* FaradUe Lost, 1. 63. 



disgusting drcumstsoceB the only de- 
gradation which awaited the unhappy 
prisoners. No one could conceive the 
woeful state to which the human species 
can be reduced, who had not witnessed 
the calling of the roll in the evenings 
when three or four turnkeys, each with 
half a dozen fierce dogs held in a leash, 
call the unhappy prisoners to answer 
to their names, tlureatening, sweai'iag, 
and insulting, while they are suppli- 
cating, weeping, imploring: often they 
ordered them to go out and come in 
three or four times over, tiU they were 
satisfied that the trembUng troop was 
complete. The cells for the women 
were as horrid as those for the men, 
equally dark, humid, filthy, crowded, 
and suffocating : and it was there that 
aU the rank and beauty of Paris was 
assembled." 

21. It was three in the afternoon 
when the melancholy procession set out 
&om the Condeigerie; the troop slowly 
passed through the vaulted passages of 
the prison, amidst crowds of captives^ 
who gazed with insatiable avidity on 
the aspect of those about to undergo a 
fate which might so soon become their 
owiL The higher orders in general 
behaved with firmness and serenity; 
silently they marched to death, with 
their eyes fixed on the firmament^ lest 
their looks should betray their indig- 
nation. Numbers of the lower class 
piteously bewailed their fate, and called 
heaven and earth to witness their inno- 
cence. The pity of the spectators was 
in a peculiar manner excited by the 
bands of females led out together to 
execution ; fourteen young women of 
Verdun, of the most attractive forms> 
were cut off together. *' The day after 
their execution," says Biouffe^ ** the 
court of the prison looked like a garden 
bereaved of its flowers by a tempest." 
On another occasion, twenty women of 
Poitou, chiefly the wives of peasants, 
were placed together on the chariot; 
some died on the way, and the wretches 
•guillotined then* lifeless remains ; one 
kept her infant in her bosom till she 
reached the foot of the scaffold; the 
executioners tore the innocent from her 
breast, as she suckled it for the last 
time, and the screams of maternal agony 
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were only stifled with her life. In re- 
moving the prisoners from the jail of 
the Maison Lazare, one of the women 
de<dared herself with child, and on the 
point of delivery : the hard-hearted 
jailers compelled her to move on : she 
did so, ntteiing piercing shrieks, and at 
length fell on the ground, and was de- 
livered of an in£Euit in presence of her 
persecutors.* 

22. Such accumulated horrors an- 
nihilated all the charities and inter- 
course of life. Before daybreak the 
shops of the provision merchants were 
besieged by crowds of women and chil- 
dren clamouiing for the food which the 
law of the maximum in general prevent- 
ed them from obtaining. The farmers 
trembled to bring their produce to the 
mai'ket> the shopkeepers to expose it to 
sale. The richest quarters of the town 
were deserted; noequipages or crowds of 
passengers were to be seen onthestreets; 
the sinister words, PropriiU Nationalef 
imprinted in laige characters on the 
walls, everywhere showed how far the 
work of confiscationhad proceeded. Pas- 
sengers hesitated to address their most 
intunate friends on meeting; the eise- 
tent of calamity had rendered men sus- 
picious even of those they loved the 
most. 

*' In secret murmurs thus they sought relief 
While no bold voice prodaim'd aloud their 

grief: 
O'er all one deep, one horrid silence reigns ; 
As when tAie rigour of the winter's chains^ 
All nature, heaven and earth at once con- 
strains: 

 ** In one of these removals devised for the 
purpose of harassing the miaerable prisoners, 
Dumoutier arrived at four in the morning, 
followed by a large car to carry off the female 
prisoners. One of them, who was near her 
confinement, having been rudely awoke, felt 
s3anptoms indicating an immeaiate seizure. 
8he implored to be permitted to remain a 
few days : she was accused of impostm*e ; ehe 
was not listened to ; her reiterated prayers, 
her tears, the entreaties of her companions — 
all were in vain : she had to march with the 
others. This youthful victim dragged herself 
along, supported by several men, uttering 
cries of agony and desnair. Scarcely had she 
crossed the garden ana reached the threshold 
of the door, when her pains returned with re- 
doubled violence : there was barely time to 
get her conveyed to a neighbouring chamber : 
she fell upon a bed, and was delivered in the 
presence of this savage and his myrmidons." 
— Tableau de la MauonJkizare, p. 226, vol. 
zziii. ; JUv. Mim. 



The tuneful feather'd kind fbrget their Iay% 
And shivering tremble on the naked q;>rayB ; 
Ev'n the rude seae^ comx>osed, forget to 

roar. 
And fineaing bUIows stiffen on the shore.** 
LncAN, Phanalia, i 258. 

Every one assumed the coarsest dress 
and the most squalid appearance ; an 
elegant exterior would have been the 
certain forerunner of destruction. At 
one hour only wei*6 any symptoms of 
animation to be seen ; it was when the 
victims were conveyed to execution. 
The humane fled with hoiror &om the 
nght ; tiie infuriated rushed in crowds 
to satiate their eyes with the spectacle 
of human agony. Night came, but with 
it no diminution of the anxiety of tiie 
people. Every family early assembled 
its members ; with trembling looks they 
gassed round the room, fearful that the 
very walls might harbour traitors.1* The 
sound of a foot, the stroke of a hammer, 
a voice in the streets, froze all hearts 
with horror. If a knock was heard at 
the door, every one, in agoni^d sus- 
pense, expected his fate. Unable to en- 
dure such protrEicted misery, numbers 
committed suicide.:!^ " Had the reign 
of Robespierre," says Fr^ron, ** conti- 
nued longer, multitudes would have 
thrown themselves under the guillotine ; 
the first of social aflectlons, the love of 
li^B^ was already extinguished in almost 
every heart" 

23. In the midsfe of these unparalleled 
atrocities^ the Convention were occu- 
pied with the establishment of the civic 
virtues. Robespierre pronounced a dis- 
course on the qualities suited to a re- 
public. He dedicated a certain number 

t " Omai le stragi, 
lie vlol^ise, le rapine, I'onte, 
Son lieve male ; il pessimo ^ dei mail 
L'alto tremor, die i cnorl tutti ingombra : 
Non che parlar, neppur osan mirarsi 
L'un Taltro in volto i cittadini incerti : 
Tanto ^ il sospetto e il diffidar, che trema. 
Del fratello il ft-atel, del figlio il padre : 
Corrotti i vili, intimoriti i buoni, 
Negletti i dubbii, trucidati i prodi, 
Ed awlliti tutti : ecco quai sono 
Quel gi^ superbi dttadin di Boma, 
Terror finora, oggi d'ltalia schemo." 

Alfiebi, Virginia^ Act iii. scene 2: 

X '* Pars animam laqueo claudunt, mortisque 
timorem 
Horte fugant : ultroque vocant venientia 
fUta." 

Ovid, Mdcan. vii. 606. 
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of the decadal fdtes to the Supreme 
Being, to Truth, to Justice, to Modesty, 
to Friendship, to Frugality, to Good 
Faith, to Glory, and to Immortality! 
Bar^re prepared a report on the sup- 
pression of mendicity, and the means of 
relieyingthe indigent poor. Robespierre 
had now reached the zenith of his po- 
pularity with his faction ; he was deno- 
minated the Great Man of the Repub- 
lic ; his virtue, his genius, his eloquence, 
were in every moutiL The speech which 
he made on this occasion was one of 
the most remarkable of his whole career. 
" The idea," said he, " of a Supreme 
Being, and of the immortality of the 
soul, is a continual call to justice ; it is 
therefore a social and republican prin- 
ciple. Who has authorised you to de- 
clare that the Deity does not exist ? 
you who support in such impassioned 
strains so arid a doctrine, what advan- 
tage do you expect to derive from the 
principle that a blind fatality regulates 
the affairs of men, and that the soul is 
nothing but a breath of air impelled 
towards the tomb ? Will the idea of 
annihilation inspire man with more pure 
and elevated sentiments than that of im- 
mortality ? wiU it awaken more respect 
for others or himself, more courage to 
resist tyranny, greater contempt for 
pleasure or death f You who regret a 
virtuous friend, can you endure the 
thought that his noblest part has not 
escaped dissolution? You who weep 
over the remains of a child or a wife, 
are you consoled by the thought that a 
handful of dust is all that i*emains of 
the beloved object ? You, the unfor- 
tunate, who expire under the strokes of 
an^assassin, is not your last voice raised 
to appeal to the justice of the Most 
High ? Innocence on the scaffold, sup- 
ported by such thoughts, makes the 
tyrant turn pale on lus triumphal car. 
Gould such an ascendant be fdt, if the 
tomb levelled alike the oppressor and 
his victim? 

" Observe how, on all former occa- 
sions, tyrants have sought to stifle the 
idea of the immortality of the soul. 
With what art did Csesar, when plead- 
ing in the Roman Senate in favour of 
the accomplices of Catiline, endeavour 
to throw doubts on the belief of its im- 



mortality; while Cicero invokes against 
the traitor the sword of the laws and 
the vengeance of Heaven ! Socrates, 
on the verge of death, discoursed with 
his friends on the ennobling theme; 
Leonidas, at Thermopylae, on the eve 
of executing the most heroic design 
ever conceived by man, invited his com- 
psmions to a banquet in another world. 
The principles of the Stoics gave birth 
to Brutus and Cato, even in the ages 
which witnessed the expiry of Roman 
virtue ; they alone saved the honour of 
human nature, almost obliterated by 
the vices and the corruption of the 
empire. The Encyclopedists contained 
some estimable characters, but a much 
greater number of ambitious rascals. 
Many of them became leading men in 
the state. Whoever does not study 
their influence and policy would form 
a most imperfect notion of our Revolu- 
tion. It was they who introduced the 
frightful doctrine of atheism ; they were 
ever in politics below the dignity of 
freedom ; in morality they went as far 
beyond the destruction of religious 
prejudices. Their disciples declumed 
against despotism, and received the pen- 
sions of despots ; they composed alter- 
nately tirades against kings, and mad- 
rigals for their mistresses ; they were 
fierce with their pens, and rampant in 
antechambers. That sect propagated 
with infinite care the principles of Ma- 
terialism, which spread so rapidly among 
the great and the beaux esprU$/ We 
owe to them that selfish philosophy 
which reduced egotism to a system; 
regarded human society as a game of 
chance, where success was the sole dis- 
tinction between what was just and 
unjust; probity as an affair of taste 
or good breeding; the world as the 
patrimony of the most dexterous of 
scoundi*els. 

''Among the great men of that period 
was one* distinguished by the elevation 

* Rousseau, whose remains had shortly be- 
fore been translated to the Pantheon. Robes- 
pierre comi>o8ed this eloquent speech in tho 
cottage which Rousseau had inhabited at 
Montmorency, or in tiie forest of the same 
name — a striking proof of the influences 
which directed him, from the opening to tho 
close of his eventful career. — Lamartute, 
Hiitoirt du QirondMUt viiL 175. 
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of Ids soiil and the greatness of his 
character, who showed himself a worthy 
preceptor of the human race. He at- 
tacked tyramiy with boldness ; he spoke 
with enthusiasm of the Deity. His 
masculine and upright eloquence drew 
in colours of fire the charms of virtue ; 
it defended the elevated doctrines which 
reason affords to console the human 
heart The purity of his principles; 
his profound hatred of vice, his supreme 
contempt for the intriguing sophists 
who usurped the name of philosophers, 
drew upon him the hatred and persecu- 
tion of his rivals and his friends. Could 
he have witnessed our Revolution, of 
which he was the precursor, and which 
bore him to the Pantheon, can we doubt 
he would have embraced with transport 
the doctrine of justice and equality? 
But what have the others done ? They 
have frittered away their opinions, sold 
themselves to the gold of d' Orleans, or 
withdrawn into a base neutrality. The 
men of letters in general have dis- 
honoured themselves in this revolution ; 
and, to the eternal disgrace of talent, 
the reason of the people alone accom- 
plished its triumphs. 

''What strange coalitions have we 
seen, in pereons embracing the most 
opposite opinions, in favour of the doc- 
trines which I combat ! Have we not 
heard, in a popular society, the tndtor 
Guadet denounce a citizen for having 
pronounced the name of Providence ? 
Have we not, some time after, heard 
Hubert accusing another of having 
written against atheism ? Was it not 
Vergniaud and Oensonn^ who, in your 
very presence, descanted with fervour 
from your tribune on the propriety of 
banishing from the preamble of the 
constitution the name of the Supreme 
Being, which you had placed there? 
Danton, who smiled with scorn at the 
words glory, virtue, posterity — ^Danton, 
whose system it was to vilify whatever 
can dignify the mind — Danton, who 
was cold and mute in the midst of the 
greatest dangera of liberty, was warm 
and eloquent in support of the same 
atheistical principles. Whence so sin- 
gular a union on this subject among 
men so divided on others ? Did they 
wish to compensate their indulgence 



for aristocracy and tyranny by their war 
against the Deity ? No I it was because 
they all alike, though from different 
motives, strove to d^ up the fountains 
of whatever is grand and generous in 
the human heart. They embraced with 
transport, to justify their selfish designs, 
a system which, confounding the des- 
tiny of the good and the bad, leaves no 
other difference between them but the 
casual distinctions of fortune — ^no other 
arbiter but the right of the strongest 
or the most deceitful. 

** Fanatics ! hope nothing from us. 
To recall the worship of the Supreme 
Being is to level a mortal stroke at fa- 
naticism. Fiction in the end disappears 
before truth, folly before reason : un- 
restrained, unpersecuted, all sects should 
be lost in the universal religion of na- 
ture. Ambitious priests ! do not ex- 
pect us to restore your reign. Such an 
enterprise would be beyond our power. 
— (Loud applause.) Priests are to 
morality what charlatans are to medi- 
cine. How different is the Gk>d of na- 
ture from the God of the church ! — 
(Loud applause.) The priests have 
figured to themselves a god in their own 
image ; they have made him jealous, 
capricious, cruel, covetous, implacable; 
they have enthroned him in the heavens 
as a palace, and called him to the earth 
only to demand, for their behoof, tithes, 
riches, pleasures, honours, and power. 
The true temple of the Supreme Being 
is the univerae ; his worship, virtue ; 
his fdtes, the joy of a great people, as- 
sembled under his eyes to draw closer 
the bonds of social affection, and present 
to him the homage of pure and grateful 
hearts." In the midst of the acclama- 
tions produced by these eloquent words, 
the Convention decreed unanimously 
that they recognised the existence of the 
Supreme Being, and the immortality of 
the soul, and that the worship most 
worthy of Him was the practice of the 
social virtues. 

24. This speech is not only remark- 
able as containing the religious views of 
so memorable an actor in the bloodiest 
periods of the Revolution, but as in- 
volving a moiul lesson of perhaps greater 
moment than any that has occurred in 
the history of mankind. For the first 
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time in the annala of mankind, a great 
nation had thrown off aU reUgious prin- 
ciple, and openly defied the power of 
HeaTen itself; and from amidst the 
wreck whi(^ was occaaioned by the un- 
chaining of human passions, arose a so- 
lemn recognition of the Supreme Being 
and the immortality of the soul ! It 
seemed as if Providence had permitted 
human wickedness to run its utmost 
length, in order, amidst the frightfiil 
scene, to demonstrate the necessity of 
religious belief, and vindicate the ma- 
jesty of its moral government. In vain 
an infidel generation sought to establish 
the frigid doctrine of Materialism, and 
extinguish all belief of an existence or 
retribution heresfber. Their principles 
received tiiieir full development; the 
anarchy they are fitted to induce was 
ezperieaced, and that recognition was 
wnmg fix>m a suffering whidi had been 
denied by a prosperous age. Nor is 
this speech less striking as evincing the 
fanaticism of that extraordinary period, 
and the manner in which, during re- 
volutionary convulsions, tiie most atro- 
cious actions are made to flow from the 
purest and most benevol^it expressions. 
If you consider the actions of Robes- 
pierre, he appears the most sanguinary 
l^rrant that ever desolated the earth; if 
you reflect on his words, they seem dic- 
tated only by the noblest and most ele- 
vated feelings. There is nothing im- 
possible in such a combination ; the 
history of the world exhibits too many 
examples of its occurrence. It is the 
nature of fanaticism, wheliier religious 
or political, to produce it The inqui- 
sition of Spain, the crusade against the 
Albigeois, the fires of Smithfield, the 
(xutos-da-fi of Castile, arose from the 
same principles as the daily executions 
of the French tyrant. It is because re- 
volutions lead to such terrible results, 
by so flowery and seductive a path, that 
they are chiefly dangerous ; and because 
the ruin thus induced is irrevocable, 
that idle seducers of nations are doomed 
by inexorable justice to the same in- 
fimy as the betrayers of individuals. 

25. Two unsuccessful attempts at as- 
sassination increased, as is always the 
case, the power of the tyitmts. The 
first of these was made by an obscure, but 



intrepid man, of the name of L' Amiral, 
who tried to assassinate Coliot d'Her- 
bois ; the second, against Robespierre, 
by a young woman, named C^dle Re- 
naud. L' Amiral, idien brought before 
his judges, openly avowed that he had 
intended to assassinate Robespierre be- 
fore Coliot d'Herboie.* When called 
on to divulge who prompted him to the 
commission of such a crime, he replied 
firmly—'' That it was not a crime; that 
he wished only to render a service to 
his country; that he had conceived the 
project without any external sugges- 
tion ; and that his only regret was tiiat 
he had not succeeded." C^cile called 
at Robespierre's house, and entreated 
in the most earnest manner to see him; 
the urgency of her manner excited the 
suspicion of his attendants, and she was 
arrested. Two knives, found in her 
bundle, afforded a presumption as to 
the purpose of her visit ; but there was 
no other evidence against her, and she 
positively denied on her examination 
having int^ided to injure any one. 
Being asked what was her motive for 
wishmg to see him, she replied, ''I 
wished to see how a tyrant was made. 
I admit I ana. a Royalist, because I pre- 
fer one king to fifty thousand." She 
behaved on the scaffold, when executed, 
in accordance with the sentence of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, some weeks 
after, with the firmness of Chaiiotte 
Corda.y. L' Amiral, turning to C^cile 
Renaud, and gazing on the multitude, 
said, " You wished to see how one ty- 
rant was made : there are hundreds 
under your eyes." The cortege con- 
sisted of eight chariots ; and the beauty 
of the women seated in them, as weU 
as the scarlet robes in which they were 

* The following letter, found amons Robes- 
pierre's impen, shows with what feelings he 
was regarded, at the time by his partisans : 
" I have been stnick with horror on hearing 
the dangers you have run ; reassore yourself, 
brave republican I The Supreme Being, whose 
existence you have lust proved, watches over 
your life ; it will be preserved in spite of 
your numerous enemies, and the Kepublic 
will be saved. A trap has been set for you 
in offering you the national palaoe for a resi- 
dence ; take care not to accept it : it is im- 
possible to dwell in a palace and continue a 
friend of the people." — CUojfen D. d Bobes- 
pfEBBB, 12 FraincU, An. S. Papien invito 
tnmvit (hat RtM^giierrt, IL 182. 
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arrayed, excited unusual attention. A 
great number of other persons, sixty in 
all, were involved in G^cile Benaud's 
fate, among whom were a number of 
young men brought from the frontier, 
where they had been bravely combating 
in defence of their country. Her father, 
aunt, and brother, were doomed along 
with her, though she solemnly protested 
their innocence, and idiere was not a 
vestige of evidence againstthem. Among 
the rest were, a youth named Hypolite 
Montmorency Laval, of distingi:dshed 
talents and fine figure, whose only of- 
fence was the name he bore and the 
genius he had inherited ; M. de Som- 
breuil, and M. Michonis, jailer of the 
Temple, accused of humanity to its il- 
lustrious inmates; the Prince de St 
Maurice; an elegant actress, Grandmai- 
son, accused of no other crime but hav- 
ing awakened the love of M. Sartines ; 
and a beautiful young woman. Made- 
moiselle Saint Amaranthe, a friend of 
Bobespierra, who was executed with her 
mother for an expression accidentally 
dropped ^en in company with himself, 
at dinner at his own house, on the num- 
ber of deputies who were about to be 
brought to punishment.* The whole 
sixty were conducted together in red 
shirts to the place of execution, as if 
they had all been assassins; though not 
one stroke had been given, and hardly 
one knew another even by sight. The 
trial of the whole before the Revolu- 
tionary Tribimal occupied only two 
hours. Fouquier Tinville was indig- 
nant at tiieir firmness. ** I must get," 
said he, " with the cortege to the scaf- 
fold, should it cost me my dinner, to 
see if they will brazen it out to the 
last." f Robespierre strongly opposed, 
in the Committee of Public Salvation, 
the proposal to include Mademoiselle 
Saint ionaranthe in the prosecution, 
which was brought forward by Vadier. 
** I propose," said the latter, "to make 

* Mademoiaelle Saint Amaranth« looked so 
beautiftil with the scarlet robe reflected on 
her cheeks, that in a fortnight all the Fariaian 
ladies had red shawls " ii la Sainte Amar- 
anthe." — 2>eux Amig, xii. 802. 

-f '* 'Yoyez,' dit Fouquier, 'oomme eUee 
aont effiront^s ! II faut que j'aille les voir 
monter sur T^hafaud pour m'aasurer H eUa 
conserveront ce earactirc, dvMi-je me paner de 
<{««Mr."'— PacTDBoimii^ v. 277. 



my report on the project of assassina* 
tion, and I will include the family Saint 
Amaranthe in it." " Tou shall do no 
such thing," said Robespierre, in a 
haughty tone. "I have the proofi^** 
replied Vadier, ''and I shall bring them 
all forward." " Proofe or no proofi^" 
resumed Robespierre ; ** if you do, I 
will attack you." " You are the tyrant 
of the Committee," exclaimed Vadier. 
" I the tyrant of the Committee ! " re- 
joined Robespierre : ** well, I free you 
from my tyranny : I retire. Save the 
country without me if you can : as for 
me, my mind is made up ; I will not 
play the part of CromwelL" He with- 
drew, and was not again at the dread- 
ful Committee. But though convinced 
of her innocence, Robespierre had not 
the courage to defend Mademoiselle St 
Amaranthe and her family in the Con- 
vention, where a word from him might 
have averted their fate. Such is the 
slavery in democratic times under which 
statesmen lie to public opinion. But 
this pusillanimity led to its own pun- 
ishment^ for it caused the people to 
ascribe all the executions to Robes- 
pierre, when in reality he had come to 
disapprove of them, and thus prepared 
the public mind to rejoice at his fiilL 

26. The Committee of Public Salva- 
tion took advantage of the sensation pro- 
duced by this unsuccessfrd attempt to 
bring forwai*d a proposal for the refria- 
ing of quarter to the British and Haao* 
verian troops. On 29th May, Bardre 
read in the Convention the report of 
that ruling Committee, which recounted 
all the hostilities of Great Britain, and 
accused that power as being the insti- 
gator of these conspiracies. '* Too long,** 
said he, "we have slept on conspiracies ; 
the plots of Danton and Hubert have not 
awakened us. Tet a few days of impu- 
nity to the English and Austrians, and 
the country will become only a heap of 
ruins and ashes, covered with the crimes 
and vengeance of despotism. Let us, 
then, declai^e war to the death with the 
English and Hanoverians. Soldiers of 
liberty I when the chances of war shall 
throw an English or Hanoverian into 
your hands, think of the ashes of Tou- 
lon and of La Vend^ Strike ! None 
should return to the libertidde ahorot 
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of Britain, nor enter the free realms of 
France. Let the English slaves perish, 
and Europe will be free." On this report 
the ConTention decreed unanimotulyt — 
**No prisoner thaU be taken from the 
Ef^gUm or ffanoverians." * Robespierre 
spoke with singular satisfaction of this 
bloody resolution. " It will," said he, 
*' be a noble subject of contemplation 
to posterity — it is already a spectacle 
worthy of the attention of earth and 
heaven, to see the Representative As- 
sembly of the French people, placed on 
the inexhaustible volcano of conspira- 
cies, with the one hand bear to the 
Eternal Author of all things the homage 
of a great people, and with the other 
launch the thunderbolt against the ty- 
rants, and recall to the world the flying 
footsteps of liberty, justice, and virtue. 
They shall perish, the tyrants leagued 
against the French people : they shall 
perish, all the factions wluch are leagued 
with them for the destruction of our li- 
berties. You will not make peace, but 
you will give it to the world, you will 
take it from crime." — (Loud applause.) 
27. Meanwhile, a magnificentfSte was 
pi-epared by the Convention in honour 
of Ihe Supreme Being. Two days before 
it took place, Robespierre was appointed 
President^ and intrusted with the duty 
of Supreme Pontiff on the occasion. He 
marched fifteen feet in advance of his 
colleagues, in a brilliant costume, bear- 
ing flowers and fruits in his hands. His 
address to the people, which followed, 
was both powerful and eloquent. " God," 
said he, ** has not created kings to devour 
the human ra^x; He has not created 
p)iests to harness them like vile ani- 
mals to the chariots of kings, and to 
exhibit to the world examples of per- 
fidy, avarice, and baseness; but He has 
created the universe to attest His power, 
and man to aid Him in the glorious un- 
dertaking — ^to love his fellows, and ar- 
rive at happiness by the path of virtue. 
It is He who placed in the bosom of the 
triumphant oppressor remorse and ter- 
ror, and in the heart of the oppressed 
innocent calmness and resolution; it is 
He who compels the just man to hate 

* *' II ne sera aucim prisoimier Anfflais ou 
Hanovrien."— Decree, 7 PrairtoJ, (2»tnMay)— 
MonvUwr, Hay 29, 1794. 



the wicked, and the wicked to respect 
the just ; it is He who makes the mo- 
ther's womb leap with tenderness and 
joy, and bathes with delicious tears the 
eyes of a son pressed against his mo« 
ther's bosom ; it is He who causes the 
most imperious passions to yield to the 
love of country; it is He who has cov- 
ered nature witii charms, with riches, 
and majesty. AU that is good flows from 
Him, or rather is a part of Himself. EvU 
springs from depraved man who op- 
presses, or permits the oppression of his 
fellow-creatures. The Author of Nature, 
in engraving, with His immortal hand, 
on the heai*t of man the code of justice 
and equality, has traced the sentence 
of death against tyrants. He has bound 
together sll mortals by the chain of love 
— perish the tyrants who would ven- 
ture to break it!" 

28. These eloquent words excited, as 
wellthey might, the warmest hopes in all 
present that Robespierre was about to 
put his principles in practice, and at 
length bring the reign of blood to a close. 
But they were speedily dashed to the 
earth by the words which closed his ad- 
dress — "People ! to-day let us give our- 
selves up to the transports of pure happi- 
ness ; to-morrow we shall with increased 
eneigy combat vice and the tyrants !" 
The ceremony on this occasion, which 
was arranged under the direction of the 
painter David, was very magnificent. 
An amphitheatre was placed in the gar- 
dens of the Tuileries, opposite to which 
were statues representing Atheism, Dis- 
cord, and Selfishness, which were des- 
tined to be burned by the hand of Robes- 
pierre. Beautiful music opened the ce- 
remony, and the president^ after an elo- 
quent speech, seized a torch, and set 
fire to the figures, which were soon con- 
sumed; and when the smoke cleared 
away, an effigy of Wisdom was seen in 
their pla^^e, but it was remarked that it 
was blackened by the conflagration of 
those that had been consumed. Thence 
they proceeded to the Champ de Mars, 
where patriotic songs were sung, oaths 
taken by the young, and homage oflered 
to the Supreme Being. 

29. These measures and declarations 
on the part of Robespierre produced a 
great impression in Europe. Foreign 
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nations, who had been horrified by the 
awful catastrophes of the Reign of Ter- 
ror, had seen with undisguised satisfac- 
tion the execution of Danton and his 
party, who had commenced the Revolu- 
tion, and brought the King to the scaf- 
fold; and of Hubert and the Anarchists, 
who had carried its atrocities and im- 
piety to their most dreadful length. 
When, therefore, they beheld the go- 
yemment which had effected their de- 
struction expressing such humane sen- 
timents in such beautiful language, the 
hope became general that a reaction luid 
at length set in — that Robespierre had 
acquired the mastery of the Revolution, 
and that out of the excess of anarchy 
had arisen the power which could coerce 
it. Foreignpowers, accordingly, began to 
entertain sanguine hopes that the Revo- 
lution had reached its limit, and that a 
government had at last arisen with which 
it might be practicable to negotiate, and 
possibly conclude a durable peace. 

80. The effect of these steps was not 
less remarkable in France itself. At 
the fdte of the Supreme Being, on 7th 
June, the power of Robespierre appeared 
to have reached such a point, that, far 
beyond that of any king, it more nearly 
resembled that of a god upon earth. 
** Never," says an eyewitness, "had the 
sun shone with a brighter radiance : 
never was a more joyous and enthusi- 
astic concourse of spectators assembled. 
Robespierre himself was astonished at 
the immense crowd of people who filled 
the gardens of the Tuileriea Hope and 
gaiety beamed from every countenance; 
the smiling looks and elegant costume 
of the women difiiised a universal en- 
chantment. As he marched along, over- 
shadowed by his plumes, adorned with 
his tricolor scarf, tiie air resounded with 
cries of * Vive Robespierre ! ' and his 
countenance was radiant with joyful- 
ness. Alexander, when declared the son 
of Jupiter by the oracle of Ammon, was 
not more proud. * See how they applaud 
him !' said his colleagues. ' He would 
become a god ! he is no longer the high- 
priest of the Supreme Being.'" The 
Committee of Public Salvation being 
now avowedly in possession of supreme 
power, their adulators in the Conven- 
tion and Jacobin Club offered them the 



ensigns of sovereignty. But they had 
the good sense to peroeivethat the people 
were not yet prepared for this change, 
and that the sight of guards or a throne 
might shake a power against which two 
hundred thousand captives in chains 
could not arouse resistance. " The mem- 
bers of the Committee," said Couthon, 
" have no desire to be assimilated to des- 
pots ; they have no need of guards for 
their defence ; their own virtue, the love 
of the people. Providence, watch over 
their days ; they have no occasion for any 
other protection. When necessary, they 
will know how to die at their post in de- 
fence of freedom." Even as it was, the 
jealousy of the people was aroused by 
the undisguised supremacy assigned to 
Robespierre at the ceremony; whispers 
were heard, that "he would be a god." * 
" He is only teaching the Republic to 
adore another, that its members may one 
day adore himself," said one. " He has 
invented God, because he is the supreme 
tyrant," said another; "he would be hia 
high-priest." 

81. But the retreat from crime is not 
to nations, any more than individuals, 
on a path strewed with flowers; and 
many and woeful were the calamities 
through which France had to pass, be- 
fore it regained the peace and security 
of • a set&ed government. This was 
speedily demonstrated. The bloody in- 
tentions announced by Robespierre 
were too effectually carried into exe- 
cution on the third day following the 
fgte of the Supreme Being, by the de- 
cree of the 22d Prairial, for increasing 
the powers of the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal, passed on the motion of Couthon. 
By this sanguinary law, every form, 
privilege, or usage, calculated to protect 
the accused, were swept-away. " Every 
postponement of justice," said Couthon, 
" is a crime ; every formality indulgent 
to the accused is a crime : the delay in 
punishing the enemies of the country 
should not be greater than the time 
requisite for identifying them." The 

* " I have the following energetic denun- 
ciation from one who heard it uttered at the 
Tuileries on the day of the f<lte by a veritable 
Sans-culotte— ' Look at that 1 not con- 
tent with being master, he must be a god 
too.' " — ^ViLLATK, MysUru da la Mere dt Sieu 
D&oinUti, 32. 
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right of proBecution was extended to 
the Conyeution, the Committee of Pub- 
lic Salvatiozij the Committee of General 
Safety, the commissioners of the Con- 
vention, and the public accuser; no 
distinction was to be made between 
inembers of the Convention and ordi- 
nary individuals. The right of insisting 
for an individual investigation, and of 
being defended by counsel, had been 
withdrawn by a previous decree on the 
2d June. In addition to those struck 
At by former laws, there were included 
in this new decree, " all those who have 
seconded the projects of the enemies of 
France, either by favouring the retreat 
of, or shielding from punishment^ the 
aristocracy or conspirators ; or by per- 
tsecuting and calumniating the patriots; 
or by corrupting the mandatories of the 
people; or by abusing the principles of 
the Revolution, of the laws, or of the 
government, by false or pei^dious ap- 
plications; or by deceiving the repre- 
eentatives of the people ; or by spread- 
ing discouragement or false intelligence; 
or by misleading the public by false 
instructionB ordepraved example." The 
proof requisite to convict of these mul- 
tifarious offences was declared to be — 
** Every piece of evidence, material, 
moral, verbal, or written, which is suf- 
ficient to convince a reasonable under- 
standing." The Revolutionary Tribunal 
was divided into four separate courts, 
each possessing the same powers as the 
original, a public accuser, and a suffi- 
cient number of judges and jurymen 
awarded to each, to enable them to 
proceed with rapidity in the work of 
extermination. 

32. Accustomed as the Convention 
was to blin^i obedience, they were 
startled by this project. '* I demand 
an adjournment If this law passes, 
notibdng remains," said Ruamps, ** but 
to blow out our brains." Alarmed at 
the agitation which prevailed, Robes- 
pierre mounted the Tribune. "For 
long," said he, "the Assembly has 
ax^ed and decided on the same day, 
because for loi^ it has been liberated 
from the empire of faction. Two opin- 
ions, strongly pronounced, divide the 
Kepublia The one is to punish severe- 
ly and inexorably all attempts against 



liberty; the other is the cowardly and 
criminal opinion of the aristocracy, who 
have never ceased since the commence- 
ment of the Revolution to demand, 
directly or indirectly, an amnesty for 
the conspirators and enemies of the 
country. For two months the Con- 
vention has sat under the sword of 
assassins ; and the very moment when 
liberty appears to have gained its great- 
est triumph, is precisely the one when 
the conspirators against the country act 
with most audacity. Citizens, be as- 
sured tile conspirators wish to divide — 
they wish to intimidate us ! Have we 
not defended a part of the Assembly * 
against the poniards which wickedness 
and a false zeal would have drawn 
against them ? We expose ourselves to 
individual assassins to destroy those 
who would ruin the Republic. We 
know how to die, provided the Conven- 
tion and the country are saved. I de- 
mand that the project be discussed, 
article by article, aa|| without an ad- 
journment. I hav«*Wl>served thatfiM: 
long the Convention has discussed and 
decreed at once, because a great majo- 
rity were really intent on the public 
good. I demand that, instead of pausing 
on the proposal for adjournment^ we 
sit till eight at night, iS. necessaiy, to 
discuss the project of the law which 
has now been submitted to it." The 
Convention knew their master, and in 
thirty mintites the law was passed. 

83. On the following day some mem- 
bers, chiefly adherents of the old party 
of Danton, endeavoured to overtiirow 
this sanguinary decree of the Assembly. 
Bourdon de I'Oise proposed that the 
safety of the members of the Conven- 
tion should be provided for by a special 
enactment, to the effect that they should 
not be indicted but in pursuance of a 
decree of that body. He was ably sup- 
ported by Merlin ; and the legislature 
seemed inclined to adopt the proposal 
Couthon attacked the Mountain, from 
which the opposition seemed chiefly to 
emanate. Bourdon replied — " Let the 
members of the Committee know," said 
he, " that if they are patriots, so are we. 

* The seventy-three arrested Girondists, 
who had not been tried with their leaders in 
the October preceding. 
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I esteem Couthon, I esteem the Com- 
mittee; but, more than all, I esteem 
the imconqnerable Moulitain, which has 
saved the pubHc freedom." — " The Con- 
vention, the Committee, t^e Mountain,** 
Baid Robespierre, " are the same thing. 
Every representative who loves liberty, 
•every representative who is resolved to 
die for his comitry, is part of the Moun- 
tain. Woe to those who would assas- 
sinate the people, by permitting some 
miserable intriguers to divide the pa- 
triots, in order to elevate themselveB 
on the public ruin t" The imperious 
tone of Robespierre, the menaces of his 
<;olleagues, again overawed the Ass^n- 
bly, and the law passed without the 
protecting clause proposed by Bourdon. 
Every individual in the Convention was 
now at the mercy of the Dictators ; and 
the daily spectacle of fifty persons eze- 
outed, was enough to subdue more un- 
daunted spirits. 

84. It is not surprising that the Con- 
vention, in this manner, made an un- 
wonted effort to avert the passing of 
this terrible law; for the consciences of 
many told them, what is now known to 
have been the case, that its almost un- 
limited powers were mainly directed 
against themselves. From the invalu- 
able pi^rs found in Robespierre's pos- 
session after his death, by Coiutois, 
and first published in 1828,* it is now 
known that the secret views of Robes- 
pien'e, in proposing this sanguinary 
law, were to destroy a large portion of 
the Convention. H« had great con- 
fidence in himself and the influence of 
bis eloquence with the people; and he 
etiVL clung with fanatical obstinacy to 
I the belief in their virtue. But he had 
,[ seen enough to distrust the integrity of 
I - nearly all who had lisen to power, or 
were intrusted with office. The idol 
of public opinion, he desired to rule by 
it alone, and had no doubt of his abi- 
lity to do so. He was in despair at the 
universal profligacy, selfishness, and 
corruption with which he was sur- 
I'ounded in all the branches of admini- 

*^*Papi«T5in6ditetrt>uT^chezBobeflpierre, 
St Just, Payan, ice. Paris, 1828. 8 vols.'* 
They had been in great part, m the first in- 
stance, suppressed by Cotirtois ; and a coxn- 
piete set was first published by the French 
govemmeut on his death, in 1826. 



stration, civQ and military. Universal . 
suffinge and self-government, instead of 
having produced a better set of public 
functionaries than Hioee who had owed , 
their appointment to the nobility, had / 
brought up one so infinitely worse that ^ 
Robespierre, the incarnation of the de- 
mocratic principle, felt that the first' 
step in social regeneration must be to 
deffia:oy them all. He was overwhelmed 
with horrcnr at the situation of the com- 
monwealth, and the total failure of the 
vast streams of blood he had caused to 
flow to produce any, even the slightest^ 
practicid amelioration in the adminis> 
tnition of affairs. He constantiy said, 
"All is lost; we have no longer any 
resource : I see no one to save the 
country," + He often said, "Woe to 
those who deem the country centredin 
themselves, and who make use of liberty 

f "His mind was much distracted: al- 
though, in the trial of Hebert, Dauton, and 
Chaumette, a crowd of men well worthy of 
the scafibld had been justly stricken, he do- 
ploredneverthelessthat base passions, hatred, 
and vengeance, not love of country a^d jus- 
tice, had selected the heads that were to fidL 
He saw that the executions had in no degree 
diminished the dangers. Around him, in the 
principal offices of the Republic^ he beheld 
men without probity, without morals, stained 
for the most part with infamous crimes, but 
protected by a popularity which rendered it 
impossible to touch them. He beheld group- 
ed around these, other men who had never 
aided tiie good cause unless by disgraceful 
means, and who employed, to defend them- 
selves, every art of intrigue, lying, and ca- 
lumny, with the abilityacquired by six years' 
Sractico. Thus he was a prey to disgust and 
espair. What availed it that our arms were 
sucoessftil against foreigners? In the very 
heart of its power, the nation was in the 
hands of miscreants. Was it not clear that 
anarchy, counter-revolution, and the restora- 
tion of the ancient regime, must be the result 
of such a state of things? During the last 
days that he visited the committees, Robes- 
pierre exclaimed habitually, * All is lost : 
there is no help for it : I no longer see a man 
who can save the country.' He proposed the 
law of the 22d Prauial with the sole purpose 
of creating a controlling power, of which he 
intended to make use at the right time for 
purifyiz^ the Convention. St Just was ab- 
sent ; he communicated his plan to Couthon 
alone, and he took chaiige of drawing up the 
measure. Billaud, Collot, Bar^re, and Va> 
dier, only obtained their knowledge of it 
through Couthon's report, and they flung 
back the bill upon the committee with more 
decided enei^ than the Assembly had shown 
in discussing it." — Hist&ire Parkmentaiin, 
xxxiii. 182, 188. 
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as of their own property. Their country 
dies with them ; and the revolutions 
which they have appropriated are but 
a change of servitude. No Cromwell 
for France — ^not even myself." But 
meanwhile a very formidable opposition 
was secretly organising itself in the 
Convention. The project of this law, 
as it struck at nearly tdl the members 
both of the government and the Con- 
vention, was accordingly warmly com- 
bated in both the Committees and the 
latter. It was brought forward in the 
latter with the knowledge only of Cou- 
thon, and, as soon as the discussion was 
over, it was vehemently assailed in the 
Committee of Public Salvation.* The 
truth was, that Robespierre, St Just, 
and Couthon, now stood nearly alone 
there : they beheld the legislature and 
whole offices of government, from the 
highest to the lowest, filled by such an 



* "The day following the 22d Prairial, Bil- 
laud Varennes loudly accused Robespierre 
the moment he entered the Committee, and 
upbraided him and Couthon with having 
brought before the Convention the abomin- 
able decree which filled all true patriots with 
horror. * When a member of the Committee,' 
added Billaud, 'prestmies on his own sole 
responsibility to introduce a decree to the 
Convention, liberty is sacrificed to the will of 
an individual.' 'I see perfectly,' said Robes- 
pierre, ' that I am alone, and that no one sup- 
ports me ;' and forthwith declaimed furiously. 
His tones were so loud that many citizens 
assembled in the terrace of the Tuileries. 
They closed the windows, and the discussion 
went on with the same fervour. 'I know,' 
said Robespierre, ' that there is a faction in 
the Convention who wish to destroy me, and 
you are here defending Ruamps.' ' It must 
be said,' replied Billaud, 'after your decree, 
that you wish to guillotine the Convention.' 
Robespierre replied excitedly, ' Tou are all 
witnesses that I do not say that I wish to 
guillotine the National Convention. I know 
thee now,' he added, turning to Billaud. 
* And I also know thee for an anti-revolution- 
ist,' replied the latter. Robespierre became 
much agitated, walking up and down the 
committee ; he even carried his hypocrisy 
the length of shedding tears." — LEConrrBE 
de Versaillee, Riporue des deux MemAres dee 
Comites, Nov. 8 ; Hiet. Pari xxxiii. 184, 185. 
t Among the very interesting papers found 
in Robespierre's house after his death, was 
the following note in his own handwriting, 
as to the character of some of the leading 
members of the Convention, whose coalition 
I soon after produced his overthrow : " All 
I the chiefs of the Revolution are scoundrels, 
' already stained by infamy and crime. Thuriot 
was never more than a partisan of Orleans : 



infamous set of scoundrels, whom uni- 
versal suffrage had brought up to the 
head of affairs, that they could see no 
chance for the Republic but in extend- 
ing extermination to nearly the whole 
persons in authority in the state. + 

35. Armed by this accession of power, 
the proscriptions proceeded during the 
next six weeks with redoubled violence. 
fThe power of the Committee of Public 
Salvation was prodigious, and wielded 
(With an energy to which there is no- 
rthing comparable in the history of mo- 
dem Europe. The ruling principle of 
that extraordinary government was to 
destroy the whole aristocracy both of 
rank and talent. Power of intellect, 
independence of thought, was in an 
especial manner the object of the Dic- 
tator's jealousy ; he regarded it with 
more aversion tiian the axiistocracy either 
of bii*th or wealth, t It was on this 



his silence since the fall of Danton, and his 
own expulsion from the Jacobins, is in strik- 
ing contrast with his eternal talk before that 
time. He confines himself to silent intrigues 
and agitation among the Mountain, when the 
Committee of Public Safety proposes any mea- 
sure fatal to the factions. Bourdon de VCHm 
has covered himself with crime in La Vend^, 
where he delighted, in his orgies with the 
traitor Tunk, to slay the volunteers with his 
own hand. He unites treachery with savage 
fury. He has been the most violent defender 
of atheism. He has never ceased striving to 
make the decree proclaiming the existence of 
the Supreme Being a means of raising up ene- 
mies to the government among the Mountain 
— and he has succeeded. The day of the f8te, 
in presence of the people, he permitted him- 
self to indulge in the grossest and most inde- 
cent sarcasms on this subj ect Lionard Bowr- 
don — a despicable intriguer at all times — was 
one of the principal accomplices and the in- 
separable friend of Clootz ; ne was a party to 
the conspiracy planned at Gobel's. Notmng 
can equal the baseness of the intrigues he sets 
on foot to swell the number of his stipen- 
diaries. At the Jacobins he was the orator 
most indefatigable in propagating the doc- 
trines of Hubert. "^Notee icritee de la main de 
Robegpierre ; Papien inedits de Robespierre, 
ii. 37, iiu 111 ; and ffiet. PaH. xxxiii. 168, 
172. 

X '* What is our object ? The carrying out 
of the constitution in favour of the people. — 
Who are our enemies? The wicked and the 
rich. — The people must be enlightened : but 
what are the obstacles to the enlightenment 
of the people ? Meroenaiy writers, who de- 
ceive them by impudent daily impostures. — 
What are we to conclude from this? That 
literary men m%ut be proscribed as the most dan- 
gerous enemia of the country. — How is the civil 
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foundation that his authority rested; 
the mass of the people ardently sup- 
ported a government which was rapidly 
destroying everything which was above 
them in station, or superior in ability. 
Every man felt his own consequence 
increased, and his own prospects im- 
proved, by the destruction of his more 
able or more fortunate rivals. Inex- 
orable towards individuals or leaders, 
Robespierre was careful of protecting 
the masses of the community ; and the 
lower orders, who always have a secret 
pleasure in tibie depression of their su- 
periora, beheld with satisfaction the 
thunder which rolled innocuous over 
their heads, striking every one who 
could by possibility stand in their way. 
The whole physical strength of the Re- 
public, which must always be drawn 
from the labouring classes, was thus de- 
voted to his will. The armed force of 
Paris, under the orders of Henriot, and 
formed of the lowest of the rabble, was 
at his disposal ; the Club of the Jaco- 
bins, purified and composed according 
to his orders, was ready to support all 
his projects ; the Revolutionary Tribu- 
nal blindly obeyed his commands; the 
new municipality, with Henriot at its 
head, was devoted to his wilL By the 
activity of the Jacobin clubs, and the 
universal maintenance of the same in- 
terests, a similar state of things pre- 
vailed in every department of France. 
Universally the lowest class considered 
Robespierre as identified with the Re- 
volution, and as centring in his person 
all the projects of aggrandisement which 
were afloat in their minds. His speeches 
and measures breathed that ardent wish 
for the amelioration of the working 
classes, by the division of property and 
extirpation of capital, which afterwai*ds, 
under the name of socialism and com- 
munism, and guided by the genius of 
Lamartine and Louis Blanc, so strongly 
agitated France and Europe. None re- 
war to be terminated ? 1. By the proscription 
of traitorous and counter-revoliUionary vtriters; 
and by the dissemination of good writings. 
2. By the punishment of traitors and con- 
spirators. 3. By the nomination of generous 
patriots, and the rejection of all others. 4. 
Food and popular laios." — Cat^chUme icrU 
pat la mavnde Robespierre. Papiers inidits 
trouvH Chez Robespierre, ii. 13. 



mained to contest his authority, but 
the remnants of the Constitutional and 
Girondist parties, who still lingered in 
the Convention. 

36. In pursuance of these principles, 
the government of Robespierre, amidst 
all its severity to those who were either 
elevated by birth, possessed of fortune, 
distinguished by talent, or allied by 
habit or inclination to any of these 
higher classes, had made several steps 
towards the establishment of institu- 
tions designed for the elevation and re- 
lief of the labouring poor, and which, 
if combined with a just and rational go- 
vernment in other respects, might have 
been attended with the most salutary 
effects. " Education," said Bar^re, in the 
name of the Committee of Public Salva- 
tion, **ia the greatest blessing which man 
can receive : it is the only one which 
the vicissitudes of time cannot take 
away. The incalculable advantage of 
revolutions is, that merit obtains the 
rank which is due to it, and that each 
citizen fills the situation for which he 
is qualified by the species of talent 
which he possesses. The republican, 
therefore, should be instructed in such 
a manner as to be prepared for every 
situation either of peace or of war." 
In pursuance of these principles, it was 
decreed that six young men should be 
sent to Paris from every district in the 
Republic, to be educated at the public 
expense in the Eeole de Man, and 
placed imder the immediate direction 
of the Committee of Public Salvation, 
to be instructed in the 9xt of war and 
fortification. This was immediately 
carried into effect, and became the 
foundation of the far-famed Polytechnic 
School, which furnished such an inex- 
haustible supply of skilled officers for 
the armies of the empire. 

37. The frightful misery in the in- 
terior of the empire, the natural result 
of the Revolution, at the same time 
attracted the attention of government^ 
and they prepared to meet it in a noble 
spuit. " While the cannon," said Car- 
not, in the name of the Committee of 
Public Salvation, *' thunders on the 
frontier, inendicity, that scourge of mO' 
narchies, has made frightful progress 
in the interior. Tet it is an evil dis* 
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graceful to a republic, incompatible 
with a popular govemmentw The 
shameful word beggar should be un- 
known in a republican dictionary, and 
^e picture of mendicity on the earth 
has hitherto been nothing but that of 
constant conspiracies of the daas of 
proprietors against that of non-proprie- 
tors. Let us leave to insolent despotism 
the construction of hospitals, to bury 
the unfortunates whom it has created, 
or to support for a moment the slaves 
whom it could not devour. That hor- 
rible generosity of the despot aids him 
in deceiving the people. Despotism 
has favoured the mefkdicants, only be- 
cause they were base and supphant. 
But what has it done for the general 
wide-spread indigence of the country ? 
What for tottering age or helpless in- 
fancy ? What for the bereaved widow 
or the weeping orphan ? Nothing ; 
because they were independent, and 
would rather perish than fall at its feetw 
The true principles of beneficence are 
to succour, in their oum homes, in/aneg 
and youth, where it is destitute; manhood, 
where it is sick or toUhout employment; 
old age, where it is impotent or infirm^** 
In pursuance of these just and eidight- 
ened principles, a great variety of re- 
gulations were brought forward and de- 
creed for the relief, in their own hom^s 
— not in hospitals or by money chanty 
— of orphan and destitute children, and 
their eiducation ; for the succour of 
middle-aged men and women in a state 

• The provisions of this law, evidently 
drawn up by Robemierre, and agreed to by 
the Committee of Public Salvation and the 
Convention, are very remarkable, and may 
serve aa a model for many governments^ 
which in other respects with justice deory 
their proceedings. Its detaUs are fiEU* too 
minute for a work of general history, but the 
principles on which tney were fouuaed were 
these : — 1. That the succour of the destitute, 
the orphans, and the impotent, is a duty of 
the state, and should be discharged by the 
public functionaries, and from the state fUnds. 
2. That the distribution of relief should be 
made by a public officer, to be appointed for 
that purpose in each of the departments of 
the Republic. 3. That in each department 
there snail -be opened a register, to be en- 
titled " Book of National Beneficence," in 
which shall be a title, 1st, For infirm or aged 
cultivators ; 2d, For infirm or aged artisans ; 
Sd, For mothers and widows. For these 
classes it was calculated that there would be 
required in all the departments— 



of temporary destitution ; and for the 
permanent support of widows, the aged, 
and the impotent, as well as those who 
had been mutOatied in the public ser- 
vice, and their widows and diildren. — 
** Fas- est et ab hoste doceri" The true 
principlea of the management of the 
poor are to be found in the report of 
the Committee of Public Salvation, and 
regular govemm^its will never act so 
wisely for their own as well as their 
people's interest) as when they take 
this leaf out of l^e book of their ene- 
mies.* 

88. Robespierre, shortly before his 
fall, thus summed up the principles of 
his administration : *' 1 have spoken of 
the virtue of the people ; but that vir- 
tue, demonstrated by the whole Revo- 
lution, would not alone suffice to defend 
us against the factions who never cease 
to corrupt and tear asunder the Re- 
public. Why is that ? Because there 
are two wholly different people in 
France — ^the mass of the citizens, pure, 
simple, loving justice, and friendly to 
liberty; that mass which has conquered 
its enemies within, and shaken the 
throne of tyrants : the other is an ag- 
gregation of rascals and intriguers, of 
aristocrats and charlatans, who would 
convert power and instruction to no 
other purpose but their own aggran- 
disement. As long as that impure race 
exists, the condition of the Republic 
will be unhappy and precarious. Let 
them reign for a day, and the country 

FlUMM. £ 

7,144,000 or 285,7(M)aryear. 
2,040,000.. 81.600 ... 
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160,000 . . 6,400 



12,404,000.. 496.160 



The sum allotted to each pauper receiving 
public aid was to be ten sous (4d.) a-day for 
each adult, and six sous (2id.) a-day for each 
child tmder ten years of age. The whole re- 
lief was to be given in the houses of the poor; 
and it was calculated that, in the first instance, 
the number of fiunilies in health receiving 
succour would be 106,000, or 425,000 indivi- 
duals, and the sick 21,000. There can be no 
doubt that these numbers were below what 
would have been re(|uired ; but these enact« 
ments contain the principles of all right legis- 
lation on the subject. — QteHistoireParlemei^ 
taire de la JUvdution, zxxiiL 37, 68. 
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is loelh. It k Ibr you to delirer yaiu> 
selyea firom them by impoamg energy 
and nnchangeahle conceit. In saying 
these word% I am perhi^ sharpening 
poniards against myself, and it is for 
that yery reason that I pronomice them. 
Tou will persevere in your principles 
and your trimnphant march ; you will 
stifle crime and save your country. I 
have lived enough. I have seen the 
French people start from the depth of 
servitude and debasement to the sum- 
mit of glory and of republican virtue. 
I have seen their fetters broken, and 
the guilty thrones which oppressed the 
earth shaken by their triumphant arms. 
I have seen — more marvellous still — a 
prodigy which the corruptions of the 
monarchy, and the inexperience of the 
first periods of the Bevolution, could 
hardly have permitted us to hope — an 
assembly invested with the power of 
the French nation, marching with a 
firm and rapid step towards the com- 
pletion of the pubUc happiness — de- 
voted to the people, and to the triumph 
of equality, worthy of giving to the 
world the signal of liberty and the ex- 
ample of every virtue. Complete, then, 
citizens, your sublime work 1 You have 
placed yourselves in the front rank, to 
sustain the first assault of the enemies 
of humanity. We wiU deserve that 
honour, and we will trace with our 
blood the path to immortality. May 
you ever display that unalterable en- 
ergy, which is required to enable you 
to resist the monsters of the imiverse 
combined against you, and enjoy in 
peace the fruits of your virtues, and 
the blessings of the people !" 

89. But in the midst of these warm an- 
ticipations and eloquent declamations, 
the finances of the Republic were daily 
falling into a more deplorable condition, 
and its prodigious expenditure, exter- 
nal and internal, was sustained only by 
a ceaseless and constantly increasing 
issue of assignats. By a report of Cam- 
bon, the minister of finance, on 16th 
May 1794, it appeared that the assignats 
which had been created up to that pe- 
riod amounted to tiie enormous sum 
of 8,778,000,000 francs (£351,120,000 
sterling) ; of which number there still 
remained in circulation 5,898^000,000 



francs, or £235,920,000. So immeiKse 
a mass of paper, amounting at the very 
lowest estimate to three times the whole 
present circulation oi either France or 
England, taking both specie and bank- 
notes into view, of course could not ex- 
ist in circulation without producing a 
depreciation in its value to a ruinous 
extent, the more especially as the whole 
transactions between man and man in 
the country were at a stand, in conse- 
quence of the blasting operation of the 
law of the maximum ; and foreign com- 
merce, equally with domestic expendi- 
ture, was annihilated. But aa the as- 
signats bore a forced circulation, and 
the refusal to take them at par would 
probably lead to a denunciation at the 
nearest revolutionary committee, there 
was no alternative but to shun the pes- 
tilence as much as possible, and avoid 
eitiier selling anything, or engaging in 
any transaction whatever in which mo- 
ney was employed. But creditors could 
not do this^ and fraudulent debtors 
gladly bought up assignats, and forced 
a dischakrge of their debts for a fiftieth 
or hundredth part of their real value. . 
40. While the assignats were thus 
sweeping away the whole capital of the 
state, the march of the Revolution waa 
equally devastating and relentiess in the 
destruction of human life. The pro- 
ceedings of the Revolutionary Tribu- 
nal, after the law of 22d Praiiial had 
passed, were ao brief as hardly to de- 
serve the name of a trial; while the co- 
lumns of the Moniteur of the following 
day exhibited fatal proof, that to be 
arraigned before that tribunal, and sent 
to the guillotine, were in general the 
same thing.* Bands of thirty, forty, and 

* A curious proof of this extraordinary ra- 
pidity came out subsequently on the trial of 
Fouquier Tfinville. Wolt one of the clerks of 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, being asked how 
it happened that some persons had been ex- 
ecuted whose sentences had not even been 
signed, gave the following answer: "No 
cnminal could be executed without a certifl- 
cata of the sentence from the principal derk 
of court, and the derk, for his own safety, 
would not give the certificate till he had the 
sentence signed by the judge. But the time 
being too short for copying out these judg- 
ments the same day, the derk obtained the 
judge's signature to a form, which he could 
fill up each day at his leisure, and in the 
mean time he ran no risk in giving the requi- 
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fifty persons, were successiyely brought 
up, often two sets in a day, composed 
of men and women, old, middle-aged, 
and young, generally wholly unconnect- 
ed with each other, and who never knew 
of each other s existence till they heard 
each other's names in one accusation. 
RoyaUsts, Dantonists, Anarchists, and 
Constitutionalists, were all huddled to- 
gether in one indictment, under a charge 
of " conspiracy against the Republic ;" 
and that fatal word was sufficient to 
warrant proceeding for life and death 
agamst a crowd of men and women, 
total strangers to each other, but who 
had all, from some ground or other, 
awakened the j ealousy of the Decemvirs. 
The slightest symptom of disapproba- 
tion at the existing regime — a word, a 
look, a gesture, a sigh, a tear, were suf- 
ficient, if deponed to by the most in- 
famous witness, to secure an immediate 
condemnation; and upon a charge of 
conspiracy with othera whose principles 
and connexions wei*e diametrically op- 
posed to theirs, thus included with them 
in the same doom. In this way crowds 
of Royalists and Anarchists were sent 
to the scaffold together, because the one 
had been connected with those who 
blamed the Revolution for going too 
far, the other for not going far enough. 
Even a declaration by women that they 
were pregnant often failed in procuring 
so much as a temporary suspension of 
their fate.* A deplorable equality was 
observed between the number of per- 
sons indicted one day before the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal, and that which ap- 
peared next day in the columns of the 
Moniteur as having perished on the 
scaffold; and so generally was the dan- 
ger of expressing sympathy with the 

aite certificate. But in this instance, where 
the seuteoce produced is still blank, Legris, 
the clerk who wrote it, was himself arreted 
at five o'clock next morning, and executed 
at four o'clock in the afternoon." — Proci» 
de FouQUiEB TiNviLLE, BviL du Trib. Rdv. 
No. 22. 

* " I saw," said Wolf, a derk of the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal, " at least ten or twelve 
women executed tiiie dt^ they had declared 
themselves pregnant. Their cases were, in- 
deed, referred to the medical men ; but on 
their declining, throuifh terror, to speak 
decidedly, they were alTexecuted." — E^ponu 

de Wolf; Frocit de Fouquieb Tinville, 
No. w» 



victims understood, that no tears were 
shed, nor did mouniful visages appear 
even in the streets when the melancholy 
procession proceeded along, conveying 
them to the scaffold ; and if a dead body 
was seen on the wayside, the traveller, 
as in the days recorded by Tacitus, 
averted his eyes lest he shoiUd be seen 
to shudder, and denounced at the Ja- 
cobin Committee as a counter-revolu- 
tionist f 

t The following were the numbers daily 
executed in Paris during the latter period of 
the Reign of Terror :— 
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41. The trial of these unhappy cap- 
tives was as brief as during the mas- 
sacres in the prisons. " Did you know 
of the conspiracy of the prisons, Dori- 
val ?"— " No." " I expected no other 
answer ; but it will not avail you." To 
another, "Are not you an ex-noble ?" — 
" Yes." To a third, " Are you not a 
priest ?" — " Yes, but I have taken the 
oath." " You have no right to speak; 
be silent." " Were not you architect to 
Madame?" — " Yes, but I was disgraced 
in 1788." " Had you not a father-in- 
law in the Luxembourg?" — " Yes." 
Such were the questions which consti- 
tuted the sole trial of the numerous ac- 
cused ; often no witnesses were called ; 
their condemnations were pronounced 
almost as rapidly as their names were 
read out ; the law of 22d Prairial had 
dispensed with the necessity of taking 
any evidence when the court were con- 
vinced by moral presumptions. The 
indictments were thrown off by hun- 
dreds at once, and the name of the in- 
dividual merely filled in ; the judgments 
were printed with equal rapidity, in a 
room adjoining the court ; and several 
thousand copies circulated through 
Paris by little urchins, exclaiming, 
amidst weeping and distracted crowds, 
^Here are the names of those who 
have gained prizes in the lottery of the 
holy guillotine ! " The accused were 
executed soon after leaving the court, 
or at latest on the following afternoon. 

42. Since the law of the 22d Prairial 
had been passed, the heads had fallen 
at the rate of thirty or forty a-day. 
" This is well," said Fouquier Tinville ; 
" but we must get on more rapidly in 
the next decade ; four hundred and fifty 
is the very least that must then be 
served up." To facilitate this immense 
increase, spies were sent into the pri- 
sons in order to extract from the un- 
happy wretches their secrets, and de- 
signate to the public accuser those who 
might first be selected. Those infam- 
ous wretches soon became the terror of 
the captives. They were enclosed as 
suspected persons ; but their real mis- 
sion was soon apparent from then* in- 
solence, their consequential airs, the 
preference shown them by the jailers, 

VOL. HL 



and their oigies at the doors of the cells 
with the agents of the police. As they 
were sent there to get up a fresh con- 
spiracy in the prisons, they were not 
long of accomplishing their purpolie. 
A hundred and seventy were denounced 
at the Luxembourg alone. The spies, 
whose mission was soon discovered, 
were caressed, implored by the trem- 
bling prisoners, and received whatever 
little sums they had been able to secrete 
about their persons, to keep their names 
out of the black list ; but in vain.* The 
names of such as they chose to de- 
nounce were made up in a list, called 
in the prisons " The Evening Journal," 
and the public chariots were sent at 
nightfall to convey them to the Con- 
ciergerie, preparatory to their trial on 
the following morning. When the im- 
fortunate captives heard the rolling of 
the wheels of the cars which were sent 
to convey them, the most agonising 
suspense prevailed in the prisons. They 
flocked to the wickets of their comdors, 
placed their ears on the bars to hear 
the list, and trembled lest their names 
should be called out by the officers. 
l*hose who were named embraced theii' 
companions in misfortime, and received 
their last adieus : often the most heart- 
rending separations were witnessed ; a 
father tore himself from the aims of his 
children, a husband from his shrieking 
wife. Such as survived had reason to 
envy the lot of those conducted to the 
den of Fouquier Tinville ; restored to 
their cells, they remained in a state of 
suspense worse than death itself till the 
same hour on the following night, when 
the rolling of the chariot- wheels renew- 
ed the universal agony of the captives. 
43. To such a degree did the tor- 
ture of suspense prey upon the minds 
of the prisoners, tiiat they became 
not only i*eckless of life, but anxious 
for death. They realised the terrible 

* Immense sums of money were given, by 
such of the captives as had succeeded in 6o- 
cretiug any, to these wretches to procure even 
a temporary respite from insertion in the fatal 
lists, nor did they despise the smallest bribes. 
Sometimes their gratuities were as high as 
400 louis; sometimes as low as a bottle of 
brandy. — Tableau Butorique de la Maiaon St 
Lazare, p. 53. 
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poeuUaritj which Dante describes as 
the last aggraTation of the infernal 
r^ons — 

" Che % tanto grave 

A lor, ohe lamentar gll & id forte? 

Bispose; DicrolU molto breve. 

Quest! non haano spcraaza di morte."* 

The inhabitants who had reason to 
apprehttid detention became indififer- 
ent to all the precautions requuBite to 
secure their safety ; many who had es- 
caped) Toluntarily surrendered them.- 
selves to their persecutors, or waited, 
on the high-roady the first band of the 
national guard to apprehend them. 
The young Princess of Monaco, in the 
flower of youth and beauty, after re- 
ceiving her sentence, declared herself 
pregnant^ and obtained a respite ; the 
horrors of surviTing those she loved, 
however, so preyed upon her mind, 
that the next day she retracted her de- 
claration. " Citizens," said she, ^' I go 
to death with all the laranquillity whidi 
innocence inspires." Soon after, turn- 
ing to the jailer who accompanied her, 
she gave him a packet, containing a 
lock of her beautiful hair, and said. 
" 1 have only one favour to implore or 
you, that you will give this to my son : 
promise this as my last and dying re- 
quest" Then, fuming to a young wo- 
man near her, recently ccmdemned, she 
exclaimed, " Courage, my dear friend ! 
courage I Crime alone can show weak- 
ness ! " She died with sublime devo- 
tion, evincing in her last moments, 
like Madame Roland and Charlotte 
Corday, a serenity rarely witnessed in 
the other sex. 

44. Madaroe Lavergne had hoped 
that^ by her intercession, she would 
move the hearts of the judges in fa- 
vour of her husband, the commandant 
of Longwy. When she saw that all 
was unavailing, and that sentence of 
death was pronounced, a cry of " Vive 
le Boi 1" was heard ; all the spectators 
trembled at the fatal words. ** Vive le 
Roi 1" exclaimed Madame in more ener- 

* "What doth agnieve them thus. 
That they lament ao louat He straight re- 

pUed— 
That will I tell thee briefly : these of death 
No hope may entertain.** 

Cart's Dante, Inferno, iii 43. 



getic terms ; and when those next her 
exclaimed that she had lost her reason, 
diie repeated the same words in a 
calmer voiee, so as to leave no room 
for doubt as to her deliberate inten- 
tion. She obtained the reeompenaa 
she desired in dying beside her hua? 
band. Soon after a sister followed the 
same method to avoid surviving her 
brother, and a young woman, to ac- 
company the object of her affection to 
anotiier world. Madame de Grammont^ 
disdaining to employ words in her own 
defence, which she well knew would 
be unavailing, protested only the inno- 
cence of Mademoiselle du Chatelet, who 
sat at the bar beside her.f -Servants- 
frequently insisted upon accompanying 
their masters to prison, and perished 
with them on the scaffold. Many 
daughters went on their knees to the 
members of the Revolutionaiy Com- 
mittee, to be allowed to join their pa- 
rents in captivity, and, when brought 
to trial, pleaded guilty to the same 
chaiges. The efforts of the court and 
jury were unable to make them separ 
rate their cases; the tears of their 
parents even were unavailing : in the 
generous contention, filial affection pre- 
vailed over parental love.:}: A £Ei;tiier 
and s(m were confined together in the 
Maison St Lazai'e; the latter was involv- 
ed in one of the imbricated conspiracies 
of the i»*ison : when his name was called 
out to stand his trial, his father came 
forward, and, by personating his son, 
was the means of saving his life, bv 
dying in his stead. ** Do you know, ' 
said tihe President of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal to Isabeau, "in whose pre- 
sence you are standing ?" — " Yes," re- 

t "I am aware," said she. *Ht would be 
useless to speak about myself; but what has 
this aneel done f (pointing to Madame du 
ChateleQ--fihe who never took any part in 
public strife, who belon^^d to no par^, was 
mvolved in no intrigues^ but was devoted 
only to works of conscious benevolence. 
There are others as innocent ; none so little 
liable to suspicion as she."— ^shac ds Kxu.- 
HAK, 147. 

t "Omiradel O strife of wondrous kind! 
Where love and virtue sudx contention 

wrought, 
Where death the victor had for meed assign'd. 
Their own neglect each other'ssafety sought." 
Jtnualem Deliveredf ii 31. 
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pU«d ihe uadAunited young man ; " it 
is hmre that fonnerlv virtue judged 
crime, and that bow orime murders in- 
nooeuoe." Nearly all the m^nbera of 
the old Parliament of Paris suffered oo 
the scaffold. One of them, M. Legrand 
d'Alleray, was, with his wife, accused 
of haying oorreeponded with his emi- 
grant son. Even Fouquier TinyiUe 
was softened. " Here/' said he, " is the 
letter brought to your chaige ; but X 
know your writing ; it is a forgery."-^ 
" Let me see the paper/' said d'AIlera^. 
" You are mistaken," said the intrepid 
old man ; " it is both my writing and 
my signature."-— ''Doubtlesfli" reined 
Fouquier, still desirous to saye hUn, 
" you were not acquainted with the law 
which made it capital to correspond 
with emigrants f — ''You are misi»ken 
agarn," said d'AUeray; "I knew of 
that law ; but I knew also of another, 
prior and superior, which commands 
parents to sacrifice their lives for their 
children." Still Fouquier Tinville tried 
to famish him with excuses ; but the 
old man constantly eluded th^n ; and 
at length said — " I see your object, and 
thank you for it ; but my wife and I 
will not purchase life by iaJsehood : 
better to die at once. We have grown 
old together, without having ever told 
a falsehood ; we wiU not begin when 
on the vexge of the grave. Do your 
duty; we shall do ours. We blame you 
not ; the fault is that of the law." They 
were sent to the scaffold. 

45. The vengeance of the tyrants fell 
with peculiar severity upon all whose 
talents or descent distinguished them 
from the rest of mankind. The son of 
Buffon, the daughter of Y emet, perish- 
ed without regard to the illustrious 
names they bore. When the former 
was brought befoi<e the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, on the charge of being impli- 
cated in the conspiracy in the Luxem- 
bourg, he said, ** I was confined in the 
St Lazare, and could not have conspired 
in the Luzembouig." — "No matter/' 
said Fouquier Tinville, " you have con- 
spired tomewhert;" and he was exe- 
cuted with the prisoners from the 
Luxembourg. On being placed on the 
scaffold, he said, "I am the son of 
Buffon," and presented his arms to be 



bound. Flocian, the eloquent nova!- 
ist, pleadedf in vain, in a touching pe- 
tition from prison, that his life had 
been devoted to tike service of mankind, 
that he had been threatened with the 
Bastile for some of his productions, 
and that the hand which had drawn 
the romance of William Tell, and de- 
picted a paternal government under 
Num% could not be suspected of a 
leaning to despotism. He was not exe- 
cuted, as the fall of Robespierre pre- 
vented it ; but he was so horrox^strack 
with the scenes he had witnessed in 
prison, that he died after the hour of 
deliverance had anived. Lavoisier was 
cut off in the midst of his profound 
chemical researches ; he pleaded in vain 
for a respite to complete a scientific dis- 
covery. Almost all the members of the 
French Academy were in jaH, in hourly 
expeolation of their fate. Boucher, an 
anuahle poet, a few hours before his 
death, sent his miniature to his children, 
accompanied by these touching lines :^^ 

** Ne vous tftonnea paa^ ol^eta chflnuaDS et 

doux. 
Si quolque air do tristesse obscurcit mon 

▼isage; 
Lomqu'uQ oraTon savaxit dessinait moa 

image, 
J'attendais r<$cha&ud et je sopgeaia ^ vqus." 

Andr^ Ch^nier, a young man whose 
eloquent writings pointed him out as 
the future historian of the Revolution, 
and Chamfort, one of its earliest and 
ablest supporters, were executed at the 
same tima The former was engaged, 
immediately before his execution, in 
composing some pathetic stanaas, ad- 
dressed to Mademoiselle de Ooigny, for 
whom he had conceived a romantic at^ 
tachment in prison, among which is to 
found the following :-^ 
" Peut-Mre avant que I'heure en oerde pro- 

Ait poe^ sur I'^mail brillaot, 
Dans les soixante pas oti sa route est bom^ 

Son pied sonore et vigilant^ 
1/6 sommeil du tombeau preaaeramcs pau- 
piferee"— — 

At this \infinished stanza the poet was 
summoned to the guillotine. His 
brother Joseph, who had the power to 
save his life, refused to do so— even to 
the tears of their common parent, pro»- 
trate before him. Literary jealousy 
steeled the young revolutionist against 
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the first feelings of nature. Roucher 
and Andr^ Ch^nier wereseated together 
in the chariot, and discoursed there, 
like Cato, on the immortality of the 
soul. Ch^nier, when on the scaffold, 
struck his head against one of the 
beams of the guillotine, exclaiming, 
" 'Tis a pity 1 there was something 
there." A few weeks longer would 
have swept off the whole literary talent 
as well as dignified names of France. In 
a single night three hundred families of 
the Faubourg St Germain were thrown 
into prison. Their only crimes were 
the historic names which they bore, 
embracing all that was illustrious in 
the military, parliamentary, or ecclesi- 
astical history of France. There was 
no dif&culty in finding crimes to charge 
them with — ^their names, their rank, 
their historic celebrity, were sufficient. 
46. In the midst of the general mas- 
sacre, Malesherbes, the generous and 
intrepid defender of Louis XVI., was 
too immaculate a character to escape 
destruction. For some time he had 
lived in the country, in the closest re- 
tirement ; a young man accused of be- 
ing an emigrant, concealed in his house, 
furnished a pretext for the apprehen- 
sion of the venerable old man and all 
his family. When he an*ived at the 
prison, all the captives rose up and 
crowded round him : they brought him 
a seat. *^ I thank you," said he, " for 
the attention you pay to my age ; but 
I perceive one amongst you feebler than 
myself — giveittohim." Hewasbrought 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal along 
with his whole family : even the judges 
of that sanguinary court turned aside 
their heads to avoid beholding the 
heart-rending spectacle. They were 
all condemned together. His daughter, 
Madame de Rozambo, when preparing 
to moimt the fatal chariot, perceived 
Mademoiselle Sombreuil, whose heroic 
devotion had saved her father on the 
2d of September, but who had again 
followed him to prison. Throwing 
herself into her arms, she exclaimed, 
'^You have had the good fortune to 
save your fatiier, and I have the glory 
of dying with mine ! " Malesherbes 
stumbled over a stone as he crossed the 
court, with his arms bound, to mount 



the chariot: he said with a smile — 
" That is a bad omen : a Roman would 
have turned back." Recollecting, with 
the malice of demons, the heroic man- 
ner in which he had come forward to 
defend the unhappy Louis, the monsters 
applied to him the cruel privilege in- 
vented in those days of woe, for such 
as were esteemed the greatest criminals. 
He was selected as the last victim for 
execution, and had the agony of seeing 
his daughter, Madame Rozambo, and 
granddaughter, Madame de Chateau- 
briand, with her husband, guillotined 
before his eyes, ere death put a period 
to his sufferings.* When bound to the 
plank, his grey hairs were observed to 
be sprinkled with the blood of the 
childGren he had seen suffer before him. 
With him was included in the indict- 
ment M. d'Espr^m^nil, so long the idol 
of the populace of Paris, and who had 
done so much in its earlier stages to 
urge on the Revolution. He was con- 
demned and executed with Malesherbes, 
and evinced the same sublime constancy 
in his last moments. 

47. The next trial of note, and per- 
haps the most iniquitous of the many 
iniquitous ones which took place before 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, was that 
of the farmers-general of thie revenue. 
The only motive for their prosecution 
appears to have been the hope of ob- 
taining something considerable from 
the confiscation of their estates ; but 
the Committee of Public Salvation had 
much difficulty in finding any charge 
to prefer against them. On 5th May, 
Dupin read a long report to the Con- 
vention, concluding with a motion, 
which, like all the othera at that period, 
was unanimously adopted, that all the 
farmers-general then living should be 
sent to the Revolutionaiy Tribunal. 
Thither they were accordingly brought 
on the 8th, and at once condemned to 
be executed. The only thing like a 
criminal act adduced against them was 
that of having realised usurious profits, 

* '* Oh gioja I piil gran pen a che la mortc 
Dar ti, poss' io ? Saveneti innanzi dunquc, 
Cadangli, Elettia pria, Pilade poscia; 
QuaiKU ei sovr' essi cada." 

Alfieri, OrttU, Act iv. scene 4. 

— How identical is the infernal spirit of 

cruelty in all ages ! 
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and mixed water with their tcbacco prior 
to 1776 to maJce it weigh heavier. On 
these charges they were all straightway 
condemned. When going to the scaf- 
fold, it wafl discovered that in the hurry 
three subordinate officers had been sen- 
tenced instead of three farmers-general, 
and twenty-eight only were executed ; 
but the three missing ones were soon 
after got, all between seventy and eighty 
years of age, and guillotined without 
mercy.* Shortly after, the Abb^ de 
Fdn^lon, grand-nephew of the illus- 
trious prelate of the same name, was 
led forth to execution. He was eighty- 
nine years old, and had spent his long 
life in deeds of beneficence. He went 
to death surrounded by a crowd of 
orphan Savoyard children, to whom he 
had acted as a father. Such was his 
bodily weakness, owing to his great age, 
that he required to be helped up the 
steps of the scaffold : but the firmness 
of his mind was unshaken ; and his last 
request was, that his arms should be 
unbound, that he might give his last 
blessing to his numerous yrotigis. The 
request was granted, and they received 
the benediction kneeling and in tears 
around the scaffold. 

48. Madame Elizabeth, sister to Louis 
XVI., was the next victim. When she 
was brought before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, the judges and the jury mani- 
fested an imuBual degree of impatience 
for her condemnation. She was brought 
into court with twenty-four other per- 
sons, most of them of high birth or 
descent. ** What has she to complain 
of ? " said Fouquier Tinville, casting his 
eyes. on the illustrious group : " when 
she sees herself at the foot of the scaf- 
fold surrounded by that faithful no- 
blesse, she will believe herself still at 

* The sentence was in these terms : It is 
dear that a plot has existed against the 
French people, tending to aid in every pos- 
sible way the enemies of France, notebly by 
the exercise of every kind of exaction and 
oppression, by mixing tobacco with water, 
and ingredients ruinous to health, and ex- 
torting from six to ten per cent." — Bulletin 
du Tt^nmai Bdvolviionnaire, May 8, 1794. It 
appears from Buj^'s evidence, when after- 
vrutda FOuquier ?rinviUe was charged witii 
this iniquity, that their death had previously 
been arranged by the Committee of Public 
Salvation.— P«Hr^« de Fouquier Tikvillb; 
£utt. du TriJb. Rh. : Repofue de Dupint p. 2. 



Versailles." Like the king and queen, 
she manifested the utmost composure 
and serenity when under examination ; 
her answers, clear, distinct, and per- 
fectly true, left no room for suspicion 
or misconstruction. Being accused of 
having succoured some men who had 
been wounded in the Champs Elys^es, 
on the occasion of the revolt, she re- 
plied — " Humanity alone led me to 
dress their wounds; I needed no in- 
quiry into the origin of their sufferings 
to feel the obligation to relieve them. 
I never thought this a merit, but I can" 
not see how it can be considered as a 
crime." — "Admit, at least," said the 
president, "that you have nourished 
in the young Capet the hope of regain- 
ing the throne of his father." — " I de- 
voted myself," said she, " to the care of 
that infant, who was the more dear to 
me as he had lost those to whom he 
owed his being." Being accused of be- 
ing an accomplice of the tyiunt — " If 
my brother had been a tyrant," she re- 
plied, " neither you nor I would have 
been where we now are." She was 
sentenced along with many others of 
illustrious rank and dignified virtue. 
On being taken to the room where the 
condemned were assembled, she ex- 
horted them with so much calmness 
and serenity to die, that they were all 
encouraged by her example. On the 
chariot she declared that one of her 
companions had disclosed to her that 
she was pregnant^ and thus was the 
means of saving her from destruction. 
When she had ascended the scaffold, 
the executioner rudely undid the dasp 
which closed the veil across her breast. 
" In the name of modesty," she said to 
one of the bystanders whose arms were 
.not tied, "cover my bosom." + She 

'K.^uMrwt St xflntruf' 6/Af*«tr x^ruuv xt*''*" 
Euripides, Hwuba, 506. 

" Careful in death. 

With decent grace, her robe to enfold. 
Veiling what eye of man should ne'er behold." 

A similar instance of heroic virtue in death 
occurred in a female martyr in the early 
Christian church. Perpetua and Felicitas, 
both Christiims, were sentenced, in the year 
208, to be killed by wild cattle at Carthage. 
They were both attacked, accordingly, by 
flirious bullae who tossed them on their 
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embrftoedallhercompanions asthey stiC' 
cobbMLj mounted the scaffold : she hor- 
se]^ according to the usual custom of 
the period, being selected to suffer last. 
She died with the serenity of an angel, 
praying for those who had taken her 
lif& The beauty of her form, and the 
placidity of her expression, awakened 
sentiments of commisenvtion even 
among the most savage of the revolu- 
tionary spectators. With her was ex> 
eottted Madame de Montmorin — the 
same who, when the States-General 
walked in procession to church on May 
4, 1789, expressed to Madame de Stael 
her distrust in the unbounded hopes of 
felicity to France which the latter an- 
ticipated from the Revoluticik.* 

4d. Custine, son of the celebrated 
general of the same name, was executed 
for having let fall some expressions of 
attacftunent to his father; Alexander 
Beauhamais, for having failed to raise 
the siege of Mayence. The former had 
been offered, the night before his execu' 
tion, the certain means of escape ; he 
refused to make use of them, as his 
doing so would have endangered the 
life of the daughter of his jailer, who 
had generously been instrumental in 
arranging the plan for his delivery. 
Tlyrty thousand francs had bribed the 
jailer ; the carriage was ready ; his weep- 
ing wife threw herself at his feet, con- 
juring him to make use of these means 
of esci^ ; but he resolutdy reftised, 
lest be should endanger those who had 
perilled all in his behalf, and Was car- 
horns. So violent was the shock, that Perpetua 
fell on the groand stuimed ; but, partially 
recovering hw senseS) she was seen gather- 
ing her torn dothea iU>out her, so as to con* 
oeal her limbs, and after tying her hair, she 
helped Felicltas to rise, who had been se- 
verely wounded; and, standing together, 
they calmly awaited another attack. The 
people, struck by their heroism, called out 
that they should be sent to the place where 
those not killed by the wild beasts were de- 
spatched by the "Confectorii," which was 
accordingly done.-^ST AuouariM, Sermons, 
283— 2M ; Tcrtulltan, de Animct, c. 65 ; TtL- 
LKMONT, JmnaUa <fo VBmpirt, t. iil p. 213. 
How interesting to find the noble conceptions 
of female virtue formed by the Greek poet, 
successively realised by tne Christian mar- 
tyr in the uiird and the royal victim in the 
eighteenth century ! 

*Anitt, chap. IV. I 4. Her husband had 
been murdered during the maaaores in the 
prisons on September 2. 



ried off to the scaffold, while Madame 
Custine lay insensible on the floor of 
his cell The letter of Beauhamais, the 
night before his execution, was couched 
in the most tou<dking strains of elo> 
quenoe. Marshal Luckner, whom the 
Jacobins had so long represented as the 
destined saviour of France ; General 
Biron, whose amiable qualities, not- 
withstanding l^e profligacy of his cha- 
racter, hadlong endeared him to society ; 
General Lamarli^re, whose successM 
war of posts had so long covered the 
northern frontier, and many other dis- 
tinguished vrarriors, were sent to the 
scfl^old. All showed the same heroism 
in their last mom^its ; but not greater 
than was displayed by pacific citizens 
and young women, who had been total- 
ly unaccustomed to face danger. It was 
in the class of nobles that the greatest 
courage was shown : they flrmly pro- 
tested their devotion to their God and 
their king, and their readiness to die 
in their service. The priests died like 
worthy martyra of their fiuth, bestow- 
ing to tiieir last moments the succoun 
of religion on the captives about to 
soff^, with whom they were surround- 
ed. Many of the peasants and poorer 
classes piteously bewailed their fate in 
being cut off, they knew not why, and 
condemned, they knew not with whom. 
Dietrich, mayor of Strassburg, one of 
the most ardent friends of libertn^, wrote 
to his son the night before his execu- 
tion — ** As he valued his last blessing, 
never to attempt to revenge his death." 
Onepiisonei'alone excited the contempt 
of the spectaton, by raising piteous 
cries on the chariot^ and striving in a 
fi^nzy of terror with the executionera 
on the scaffold : it was Madame da 
Barri, the associate of the infamous 
pleasures of Louis XV. She had made 
her escape to London, but returned to 
France to disinter her diamonds and 
jewels, which she had secretly buried 
under a tree in her park, at Ludennes, 
near Versailles. She was ^ere betrayed 
by Zamora» a black page, on whom 
she had long lavished Sie most un- 
bounded kindness. Her cries on the 
chariot, when going to the scaffbld, re- 
souded through the crowd. ''Life! 
life !" she exclaimed : ** lifeHor npent* 
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anoe and devotion to the Republic." 
Her fine black hair beliiiid was cut off, 
but that in front remained ; and she 
Bbook her head in the hope of eofben- 
isg the people hj the display of her 
stUl beautiful ringlets. Some among the 
bystanders shuddered, others lauded. 
Instead ef answering, the executioner 
pointed out, smiling, the block on the 
gniQotine on which her head was to 
rest When lifted on the scaffold, being 
unable to stand, she piteously prayed 
fcT a minute's respite, and uttca^ 
shridES when bound to the plank which 
£n>Be every heart with horror. Yet was 
this lamentable spectacle not without a 
beneficial effect ; it recalled the people 
to a sense of the hon*or of the punish- 
ment, which, from the general heroism 
or resignation of theyictims, had come, 
Btittnge to say, to be almost forgotten.* 
50. While prostituted beauty was 
thus evincing a fearful picture of the 
weakness of splendid guilt in its last 
moments, the courage with which a 
nrnnber of yoting women, supported by 
the recollectionB of virtne and the in- 
fluence of religion, underwent the same 
fiite, excited universal astonidmient and 
sympathy. Two cases in particular, at 
Ihe very dose of the Beign of Terror, 
attracted general notice, and contribut- 
ed in no small degree to produce a gene- 
ral heart-si<^eningat the reign of blood. 
They are thtis described by an eyewit- 
ness of these melancholy soanas : ''On 
the 28th of May, fourteen young women 
of Verdun were brought out for execu- 
tion together, for no other crime but 
that of having presented bouquets of 
fiowexs to the King of Prussia, when 
he entered the town in 17S2. They 

* '« It is amoDg the nobility that I ha;v« 
seen," sajB an eyewitnan^ " tiie greatest 
oocorage : they dedarod aloud their unalter- 
ataie attadmisnt to royalty, and their un- 
limited devotion to their king; they shed 
with joy their blood on the sraiTokl for the 
cause of the monarchy. But what excited 
the mast imiversal symfeAiij was the touch- 
ing lesignaition of tiie miaisten of the Obris- 
tian refigion. Th^ ministered to the un- 
happy prisoners in uteir last momenti; they 
i^read before them ail the consolatioiis of 
reUgiOB, and taught titem to look npoa death 
as l^e aaylnm of the just aadthe peraeoated : 
tfaey thanselvea gave the example of every 
▼irtae, and praetiaed evangelieal molality in 
all its purity."— 2Vaaia OctdMin, i. 41, 42. 



were all alike dressedin white, as if they 
had been going to a marriage. Their 
youth, their be«uty, their innocent ak; 
touched even the most savage hearts 
with pity, and many tears were secret^ 
shed at the sight of so many innocent 
human beings being taken together to 
the scaffold. It was geno^y observed^ 
after they had been guillotined, that it 
was like cutting the spring out of the 
year. A few days after, the whole nuns 
of the Abbey of Montmartre, with the 
lady-abbess at their head^ were executed 
together. They began to chant tha 
ScUte Begina as they left t^e doors of 
the Condexigerie, and continued sing^ 
ing duringtheir whole passage along th» 
streets ; and the mournful strain had 
not ceased, though they were eighteen 
in number, till the head of the last 
had fallen under the guillotine. Their 
constancy, piety, and resignation pro- 
duced a profound impression on the 
multitude,longunaccuBtomedto impres- 
sions of that description, and for onoe 
silenced the furies of the guillotine,f 
who usually danced round the loaded 
chariots, singing revolutionary songs, 
from the time they left the doors of the 
Concieigerie till iLey reached the scaf- 
fold in the Place de la Revolution. It 
WBschiefly in oonsequenee of the mourn- 
ful impression produced by this execu- 
tion, that the place of punishment was 
removed, first to ^^e I^ce St Antoine 
on the 2d June, and on the 7th to the 
Barri^re du Trdne, in the Faubourg 8t 
AixtoineL" The furies of the guillotine, 
paid for their insults, at an early hour 
stationed themselves round the chariots 
which awaited the victims in the court 
of the Pakoe of Justice, while the exe- 
cutioners were drinking in the neigh- 
bouring wine-shops ; and, when the 
prisonens were seated, danced round 
them without ceasing, mocking their 
Bufferings, till they reached the scaffold. 
51. Ihreadful as were these scenes at 
Paris, the ebullitions of revolutionary 
revenge were, if possible, more strongly 
marked in the provinces than even in 
the metropolis. A full account of these 
atrocities would fill many volumes; but 

^ " Lea UeiieaaeB de la (jfaHlotine," allodinff 
to their passion for iioiksmg 19 Uood whi<£ 
£dl £rom the sBafibild. 
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a few detailB, in addition to those con- 
tained in the former chapters, may serve 
as an example of the rest. The disturb- 
ances on the northern frontier led to the 
special mission of a monster named Le- 
bon to those districts, armed with the 
full power of the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment. His appeaitmce in these depart- 
ments could be compared to nothing but 
the apparition of those hideous furies so 
much the object of dread in the times 
of paganism. In the city of Arras, above 
two thousand persons, brought there 
from the neighbouring departments, per- 
ished by the guillotine. To add to the 
tortures of his victim, Lebon kept a man 
in suspense for a quarter of an hour tmder 
the blade of the guillotine, in order to 
augment the bitterness of death by read- 
ing, before it fell, a letter which he knew 
would distress him. He did the same with 
two young Englishwomen, who, under 
pretence of being aristocrats, had been 
sent to the scaffold. " It is well," said 
he, "that the aristocrats like you should 
hear, in their last moments, the triumph 
of our armies." " Monster ! " said one of 
the English ladies, Miss Plunkett, "you 
think to increase the bitterness of death ; 
but undeceive yourself: though women, 
we can die courageously; and you will 
die the death of a coward." Yet even 
these atrocities were palliated in the 
Convention, when the people of the north 
implored an investigation into them. 
" The proceedings of Lebon," said Ba- 

* " The Committee, citizen colleague, re- 
minds you that, invested with unlimited 
powers, you ought energetically to adopt 
every measure requisite for the public safety. 
Keep up your revolutionary attitude. Tour 
powers are unlimited. The amnesty pro- 
nounced by the Oapetian Constitution (that 
of 1791) and appealed to bv all these mis- 
creants, is a crime in itself which cannot 
shield others ; sins against the Republic can 
only be redeemed by the axe. The t3n:ant 
appealed to it — the tyrant was stricken. 
Shake over the heads of the traitors the 
torch and the axe : go forward, citizen col- 
league, in this revolutionary track which you 
have courageously marked out : the Commit- 
tee applauds your labours." — Sign^ Babebe, 
fiiLLAUD Vabennbs, Carkot ; Parit, 27 jour 
du neuvi^me moia, Van 2 de la R^publique 
(18th October 1798). Hiatoirt de la Convmtum, 
iU. 207. 

t This monster was very amorous in his dis- 
position, and mingled lechery with his cruel- 
ties. ' ' He never caressed his wife or his mis- 
tress without saying, ' This beautiful head 



r^re, "may have been a little liarsh as 
to form; but these charges have been 
suggested by wily aristocrats. The man 
who crushes the enemies of the people 
can never be a proper object of censure. 
What is not permitted to the hatred of 
a republican against aristocracy? How 
many generous sentiments atone for 
seeming harshness in the prosecution 
of the public enemies ! Revolutionary 
measures are ever to be spoken of with 
respect." The Convention passed to the 
order of the day. It is no wonder they 
did so ; for it appears, from a letter of 
the Committee of Public Salvation still 
extant, that his proceedings were ex- 
pressly enjoined by themselves.* Min- 
gling treachery and seduction with san- 
guinaiy oppression, this monster in the 
human form turned the despotic powers 
with which he was invested into the 
means of individual gratification. After 
having disgraced the ¥dfe of a noble- 
man, who yielded to his embraces in 
oixler to save her husband's life, he put 
the man to death before the eyes of his 
d&voted consort; a species of treachery 
so common, says Prudhomme, that the 
examples of it were innumerable. Chil- 
dren whom he had corrupted were em- 
ployed by him as spies upon their pa- 
rents ; and so infectious did the cruel 
example become, that the favourite 
amusement of this little band was put- 
ting to death birds and small animals, 
withlittle guillotines made for their use. f 

would be cut off the moment I ordered it' 
.... Lebon has returned ttova. Paris ; im- 
mediately a jury terribUt similar to that at 
Paris, has been adopted at the revolutionary 
tribunal. A vifirorous arrest has caused the 
incarceration of the wives or husbands of the 
male and female aristocrats already in prison. 
A search has just been made by a eommi$non 
ardente of seven patriots (I was one of themX 
The guillotine Juu never been idle since: dukes; 
marquises, counts, barons, male and female, 
faU like haiL" — Darthe d RoBESPnERRE, No. 
83. — Pap. trouv. chet Robespierre; and Jtop. de 
CouBTOis, Ibid, i. 76. 

It is a curious fact, highlv illustrative of 
the progress of revolutions^ wat this monster 
in human form was at first humane and in- 
offensive in his government, and that it was 
not till he had received reiterated orders firom 
Robespierre, with a hint of a dungeon in case 
ofreftisal, that his atrocitiesoommenced. Let 
no man, if he is not conscious of the utmost 
firmness of mind, be sure tiiat he would not. 
in similar droumstances, have done the same. 
— DUCHESSK d'Abrante^ vii. 213, 214. 
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52. The career of Carrier at Nantes, 
whera the popular Tengeance was to be 
inflicted on the Royalists of the western 
provinces, was still more relentless.* 
One of the depots for the prisoners 
contaiped fifbeen hundred women and 
children, who, without either beds or 
straw, were huddled together on the 
damp floor, and often kept two days 
without food. The men purchased their 
lives only by bribery, the women by 
prostitution. Such as withstood the 
advances of their oppressors were sent 
without mercy to the scaffold : the chil- 
dren, who had neither money nor plea- 
sure to offer, were all sacrificed. Re- 
peated fusillades cut them down. Five 
hundred of these innocents of both sexes, 
the eldest of whom was not fourteen 
years old, were on one occasion led out 
to the same spot to be shot. Never 
was so deplorable a spectacle witnessed. 
The littleness of their stature caused 
most of the bullets, at the fli'st discharge, 
to flyover their heads ; they broke their 
bonds, rushed into the ranks of the 
executioners, clung round their knees, 
and, with supplicating hands and agon- 
ised looks, sought for mercy. Nothing 
could soften these assassins ;t they put 

* " E verything without exception waa burn- 
ed, massacred, destroyed : towns, burghs, vil- 
lages have disappeared, and the sword has 
finished what the flames had spared. It is 
thus that La Vendee has been revived." — Rap- 
port deJvhiKS JUs efRoBEBPiERRK, SOVentose, 
1794; Papiert Inidits trouv^s chez Rob€*pierre, 
No. 83. 

t * ' Who can relate the horrors of that day. 
When first these walls became the victor's 

prey? 
With what a stride devouring slaughter 

pass'd. 
And swept promiscuous orders in her 

hastel 
O'er noble and plebeian ranged the sword ; 
Nor pity, nor remorse one i>ause afford. 
The sliding streets with blood were clotted 

o'er, 
And aatared temples stood in pools of gore. 
The ruthless steel, impatient of delay, 
Forbade the sire to linger out his day ; 
It struck the bending father to the earth. 
And cropp'd the waiUng in&nt at his birth. 
(Can innocents the rage of parties know. 
And they who ne'er offended find a foe !) 
Age is no plea, and childhood no defence, 
To kill is all the murderer's pretence. 
Rage stays not to inquire who ought to die. 
Numbers must fisdl, no matter which or 

why." 

LucAN, Pharaalia, ii. 99. 



them to death even when lying at their 
feet. A large party of women, most of 
whom were with child, and many with 
babes at their breast, were put on board 
the boats in the Loire. The innocent 
caresses, the unconscious smiles of these 
little innocents, filled their mothers' 
breasts with inexpressible anguish ; they 
fondly pressed them to their bosoms, 
weeping over them for the last time. 
One of them was delivered of an infant 
on the quay ; hardly were the agonies 
of childbed over, when she was pushed, 
with the new-bom innocent, into the 
gaUey. After being stripped naked, their 
hands were tied behind their backs; their 
shrieks and lamentations were answer^ 
ed by strokes of the sabre ; and while 
struggling betwixt terror and shame to 
conceal their nudity from the gaze of 
the executioners, the signal was given, 
the planks cut, and the shrieking vic- 
tims buried in the waves. CaiTier him- 
self had a vessel elegantly fitted up, 
which plied on the Loire, and in which, 
surrounded by a number of friends and 
courtesans, he enjoyed the spectacle of 
the sufferings of the Royalists. Female 
jealousy added to the zest of the aban- 
doned ministers of his pleasures ; they 
enjoyed the satis£B,ction of seeing their 
rivals destroyed. The shrieks of some 
hundred victims precipitated into the 
waves did not interrupt for more than 
a minute or two the revels in this float- 
ing palace of wine and licentiousness. 
Human cruelty, it would be supposed, 
could hardly go beyond these execu- 
tions ; but they were surpassed by Le- 
bon t &t Bordeaux.! A woman was ac- 
cused of having wept at the execution 
of her husband : she was condemned, 
amidst the applauses of the multitude, 
to sit several hom^s under the sus- 
pended blade, which shed upon her, 

X Son of the Lebon at Arras. 

§ The principle of the commissioners at Bor- 
deaux was to destroy the mercantile aristo- 
cracy. " The mercantile aristocracy mint be 
destroyed like that of the priesthood and the 
nobility. The commissioners strike surely ; 
they pardon no one, because they are con- 
vinced that such of the aristocrats as have not 
taken part in the conspiracies have not the 
less wished the counter-ravolution in their 
hearts." — Papiers Inidits trowvis chez Robes- 
pierre: Daillet, No. 84; Baissart, No. 85; 
Rapport de Courtois, i. 75, 70. 
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drop by drop, the blood of the deceased, 
whose corpse was above her on the scaf- 
fold, before she was released by death 
from her agony. 
/ 53. One of Uie most extraordinary 
I features of these terrible times, was the 
apathy which the better dasses, both 
) in Paris and the provinces, erinoed, and 
/ the Tiniversal disposition to bury anxi- 
ety in the delirium of present enjoy- 
ment. The people who escaped death 
went to the operas without intermis- 
/ sion, with equal unconcern whether 
thii*ty or a hundred heads had fallen 
during the day. The class of proprie- 
' tors at Bordeaux, Marseilles, and all 
the principal towns, timid and yacil- 
lating, could not be prevailed on. to 
quit their hearths ; whUe the Jacobins, 
ludent^ reckless, and indefatigable, in- 
ured to crime, plunged a merciless 
sword into the bosom of the country. 
The soldierseverywheresupported their 
tyranny: the prospect of ransacking 
cellars, ravishing women, and plunder- 
ing coffers, made them universally faith- 
ful to the government. St Just, when 
aent down by Robespierre to Straas- 
huTg, wrote to him that the excess of 
cruelty had blunted men to its effects. 
The career of Tallien at Bordeaux at 
-first was equally sanguinary: in a 
short time seven hundrod victims per- 
ished on the scaffold. But he wan at 
leng^ awakened to more humane feel- 
ings by the influence of his beautiful 
mistress, whom he afterwards married, 
Madame de Fontenay,* one of those sin- 
gular characters whom the Revolution 
raised to ^ninence^ and ^o had i^e 

* Madame de Fontenay, whose humanity, 
not less tiian her beauty, renders her de- 
serring a place in the portrait gallery of the 
Revolution, was the cumghter of the Count 
of CabaruB, a Frenchman by descent, but 
who had long been established m Spain, and 
was bom at Madrid in 1784. Her mother 
was a Valencian lady, whom Cabarus had se- 
duced. She united in her person and cbsrac- 
ter the beauty and fire of the sonny provinoe 
where her mother first drew breatl^ with Idie 
grace and spirit of coquelayof that where her 
nther was bom. Like Cleopatra or Theodora, 
she seemed bom to rule rae world by sub- 
duing its conquerors. The enthusiasm of the 
Berolution soon drew her from Spain to Bor- 
deaux, where she soon attracted general no- 
tice by the brilliancy of her dress, her dftszling 
beauty, and the venemence with whioh, like 



virtue to apply the influence which her 
personal charms gave her to the pur- 
poses of humanity. " When in a 
country which we all conceived to be 
on the point of regeneration,^ says 
Louvet, "the men of properly were 
everywhere so timid, and the wicked 
so audacious, it became evident that all 
assemblages of men, once dignified with 
the name of the people by such fools 
as myself, are, in truth, nothing more 
than an imbecile herd, too happy to be 
permitted to crouch under the yoke of 
a despotic mast^." 

54. The Committee of Public Salva- 
tion incessantly urged Fouquier Tin- 
ville, the public accuser, to accelerate 
ihe executions. He himBelf declared, 
on his subsequent trial, ** that on one 
occasion they ordered him to increase 
them to one hundred and fifty a-doy, 
and that the proposal filled his mind 
with such horrot', that, as he returned 
by the Seine, the river appeared to run 
red with blood, and the pavementonthe 
streets to be strewn with decapitated 
human heads." The pretended conspi- 
racy in the prisons served as an ex- 
cuse for a frightful multiplication in 
the number of victims. One hundred 
and sixty were denounced in the prison 
of the Luxembourg alone, and from one 
to two hundred in the otiier prisons of 
Paris. A fabricated attempt at ^oape 
in the prison of La Force, was made the 
ground for sending several hundreds to 
the Revolutionary Tribunal Fouquier 
Tinville had made such an enlai*gement 
of the hall of iheA dreaded court, that 
room was afforded for one hundred and 



Th6xiigne de Hdricourt at Paris, she espoused 
the cause of the Bevolution. Dressed as an 
Amsison, with her dark locks surmounted by 
a tricolor plume, she was to be seen at the 
clubs, the theatres, and on horseback in the 
streets, where she pronounced several elo- 
quent speeches in fisiTOur of the Berolution. 
But, unlike Th^roigne, she had a heart. Suf- 
fering never &iled to melt her ; and when 
she acquired an influence over Tallien, which 
she did the moment he anired as one of the 
commissioners of the Convention at Bor- 
deaux, she exerted it entirely to save victims 
from the vengomce of the Republioami Her 
influence soon after had no small shan in 
bringing about the 9th Thermidor and fiiU of 
Robespierre, in which Tallien bore so promi- 
nent a part. — ^LAiCAaTiNK, Hiatoire des Giroii- 
dint, vti. 888, 884. 
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fiizty 4}o be tried at onoe ; sad he pro- 
posed to place at the bar l^e whole 
prisonem charged with the conspiracjr 
in the Luxesiboui^g at one sitting. He 
eren went so far as to erect a guillotine 
in the court-room, in order to execute 
the prisoners the moment the sentence 
was pronounced ; hut CoUot <f Herbois 
^objected to this, as tending ''to de- 
( moraUse punishment" A guillotine 
\ had been prepared, howerer, with four 
j blades placed crosswise, which could 
/behead four prisoners at once. 

$5, But there is a limit to human 
suffering— an hour when ind^oaat na* 
ture wiU no Ic^ftgw submit, and courage 
arises out of despair. That avenging 
hour was fastapproaohing. The length- 
ened files of prisoners daily led to the 
scaffold had long excited the commi- 
seration of ihe better classes in Paris ; 
the shops in the Rue St Honord were 
shut, and its pavement deserted, when 
the mdancholy procession, moving to- 
wairds the Place de la R^volutioA, 
passed along. Alarmed at these signs of 
dissatisfaction, the Committee chuiged, 
as already mentioned, the place of exe- 
cution, and fixed it first on the Haoe 
St Antoine, and soon after at tiie Bar 
ri^re du l^dne, in the FauboFui-g St 
Antoine. But even the workman of 
that revolutionary diuirict ere long ma- 
nifested impatience at the constant re- 
petition of the dismal spectacle. The 
middle classes, who constituted the 
stxength of the national guard in Paris, 
began to be alarmed at the rapid pro- 
.greasand evident deteentot^e proscrip- 
tions. At first the nobles and ecclesi- 
astics only were induded : by degrees 
the whole landed proprietors were 
reached ; but now the work of destnic- 
tion seemed to be fast approaching 
every class above the lowest On the 
lists of the Revolutionary Tribunal, in 
the latter days of the Reign of Terror, 
aretobefound tailocs, shoemakers, hair- 
dressei's, butchers, farmers, mechanics, 
and workmen, accused of anti-revolu- 
tionary principles. From the 10th 
Jane to the 17th July, that court had 
sentenced twelve hundred and eighty- 
five peraons to death. The people i&A 
pity for i^Mse prowsiptions, not only 



from their frequency, but their near 
approadi to themselves. Their reason 
was at length awakened by the revolu- 
tionary fever having exhausted itself ; 
humanity began to react against the 
ceaseless effusion of human blood, after 
all their enemies had been destroyed. 
It was impossible that pity should not 
at length be swakested in the breast of 
the spectators, for never had such 
scenes of woe been exhibited to the 
public gaEe. " The funeral cars," says 
the republican historian, Lainartine, 
'* often held together the husband, wife, 
and all their children. Their implor- 
ing visages, which mutually regarded 
each other with the tender expiessioa 
of a last look, the heads of daughters 
falling on ihe knees of their mothers, 
of wives on the shoulders of their hus- 
bands, the pressure of heart against 
heart, both of whkh were so soon to 
cease to beat— now grey hairs and au- 
burn looks cut by the same scissors, 
now wrinkled heads and channing 
visages falling under the same axe ; the 
slow march of the oort^, the mono- 
toDcms rolling of the wheete, the hedge 
of sabres around the procession, the 
ttified sobs of the victuns, tiie hisses 
of the populace, the cries of the furies 
of the guillotiiid — all impressed a 
mournful diaracter on these assassina- 
tions, which seemed to be provided for 
no other purpose but to serve for the 
pastime of the people." 

56. A considerable party in the Oon- 
vention eagerly embraced tiie same sen- 
timeirts : their oonspicuous ntoation 
rendered it probable that they would 
be among the first victims; and every 
one, in the hope of saving his own life, 
ardentiy prayed for the downfall of the 
tyrants. It was well known in that 
Assembly that Robespierre had let fall 
some expressions, indicating an inten- 
tion to destroy many of its members ; 
and the law of 22d Prairial was regard- 
ed as a means of attaining that object 
The Committee of Public Salvation was 
not ignorant of these dispositions. But 
these expressions of public feeling only 
inspired the oppressors with greater 
impatience foi' human blood. ** Let us 
put," said Yadier, "a wall of heads be- 
tween thep«^ andourselvvs." ^ The 
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^ Revolutionary Tribunal/' exclaimed 
) Billaud Varennee, '* thinks it has made 
/ a great effort when it strikes off seventy 
/ heads a-day ; but the people are easily 
habituated to what they always behold : 
to inspire terror, we must double the 
number.'* " How timid you are in the 
capital ! " said CoUot d'Herbois ; " can 
your ears not stand the sound of artil- 
' lery ? It is a proof of weakness to exe- 
cute your enemies one after another ; 
\you should mow them at once down 
I with cannon." The judges of the Re- 
f volutionary Tribunal, many of whom 
! came from the galleys of Toulon, la- 
, boured incessantly at the work of ex- 
/ termination, and mingled indecent ri- 
baldry and jests with their unrelenting 
cruelty to tiie crowds of captives who 
were brought before them. An old 
man, who had lost the use of speech 
by a paralytic affection, being placed at 
the bar, the president exclaimed, '' No 
matter; it is not his tongue, but his 
head, that we want." 

57. The superstition or vanity of 
Robespierre furnished the first pretext 
for a combination to shake his power. 
The members of the different commit- 
tees, alarmed for their own safety, were 
secretly endeavouring to undermine his 
influence, when the fematicism of an old 
woman, named Catherine Th^ot, gave 
them the means of extending their ap- 
prehensions to a larger circle. She pro- 
claimed herself the mother of God, and 
announced the approaching aiTival of a 
regenerating Messiah. An ancient ally 
of Robespierre, Dom Gerle, was the 
associate of her frenzy ; they held noc- 
turnal orgies, in which Robespierre was 
invoked as the Supreme Pontiff. The 
Committee of Public Salvation, who 
were acquainted with all their proceed- 
ings, and from the majority of whom 
Robespierre was now almost entirely 
estranged, beheld, or feigned to behold, 
in these extravagances, a design to make 
him the head of a new religion, which 
might add to the force of poUtical power 
the weight of spiritual fervour. Vadier 
was intrusted by the Committee with 
the duty of investigating the mysteries : 
his report, which was read amidst loud 
laughter in the Convention, represent- 
ed the '' conspiracy as the result partly 



of the immeasurable malice of the 
priests, partly of the formidable faction 
which the popular axe had destroyed !" 
It turned the fanatics into derision, 
but at the same time denounced them 
as worthy of death ; and they were ac- 
cordingly thrown into prison. The 
opponents of Robespierre, in the Com- 
mittee and Convention, eagerly seized 
hold of this circumstaiice to connect 
his name with the remnants of former 
superatition, and expose it to that most 
formidable of all assaults in France, the 
assault of ridicule. Robespierre strove 
to save these fanatics, but his colleagues 
withstood his influence : irritated, he 
retired from their meetings, from which 
he was absent for the next six weeks^ 
and confined himself to the club of the 
Jacobins, where his power was still pre- 
dominant. 

58. Naturally suspicious, the appre- 
hensions of the tyrant now increased 
to the highest degree. He had become 
not less fearful of his colleagues than 
of his enemies. His house was guarded 
by a body of Jacobins, armed with 
pistols, chiefly composed of jurymen 
from the Revolutionary Tribunal He 
seldom went out unattended by this 
obnoxious band. His table was covered 
with letters, in which he was styled the 
"Envoy of God," the " New Messiah," 
the " New Orpheus."* On every side 
his likeness was to be seen in marble, 

* "Thou who cnlightenest the universe 
with thy writings, who stnkest terror into 
tyrants and streugthenest the hetuts of the 
people, thou fillestthe world with thy renown; 
thy principles are those of nature, thy lan- 
guage that of humanity; thou restorest the 
dignity of mankind ; a Hcwd ertaXar^ ih(nk 
regeneraHst the human race in this toorUL — 
J. P. Bbssor." — Fapiers trouvda chez JRoba- 
pierre, ii. 116. 

"Blessed be Robespierre, the worthy imi- 
tator of Brutus. All confide in your incor- 
ruptible zeal. The crown, the triumph, are 
due to you, and they will be yours, while 
applauding citizens bow before the altar we 
shall raise to yon, and which posterity will 
revere as long as men know the value of 
liberty."— /6id. ii. 118. 

" Your task is written in the book of des- 
tiny ; it will be worthy of your great fioul." 
—Jbid. ii. 119. 

' ' Nature has Just presented me with a son ; 
I have ventured to make him bear the weight 
of your name.  * » I said to myseff— 
Robespierre has ever been, and will by ftiture 
ages be, r^arded as the corner-stone in the 
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bronze, or canvass, and below each, 
lines in which the Jacobinical poets ex- 
tolled him above Cato and Aristides. 
In the bed of Catherine there was 
found a letter addressed to Robespierre, 
in which he was styled " the Son of the 
Supreme Being," "the Eternal Word," 
" the Redeemer of the Human Race," 
** the Messiah designated by the Pro- 
phets." Old women wrote to him in 
the strain of the Song of Simeon, re- 
joicing they had lived to see the advent 
of the day of salvation. Children over 
the whole Republic were called after 
his name ; the admiration with which 
he was surrounded approached to idol- 
atry. But all his efforts, and all the 
adulation of his satellites, could not 
dispel the terrors which had seized his 
mind. In his desk, after his death, was 
found a letter in the following terms : 
** You yet live ! assassin of your coun- 
try, stained with the purest blood of 
France. I wait only the time when the 
people shall strike the hour of your 
fall. Should my hope prove vain, this 
hand which now writes thy sentence, 
this hand which thy bewildered eye 
seeks in vain, this hand which presses 
thine with horror, shall pierce thee to 
the heart Every day I am with thee ; 
every hour my uplifted arm is ready to 
cut short thy life. Vilest of men ! live 
yet a few days to be tortured by the 
fear of my vengeance ; sleep to dream 
of me ; let my image and thy fear be 
the first prelude of thy punishment. 
This very night, in seeing thee, I shall 
enjoy thy terrors : but tiiy eyes shall 
seek in vain my avenging form." 

59. His violent partisans strongly 
urged the immediate adoption of the 
most vigorous measures. They ear- 
nestly pressed him to assume the dic- 
tatorship, now that the municipality 
and the majority of the Convention 
were at his feet, and Danton and Hubert 
were no more. But he constantly re- 
fused, alleging that the unity required 
was in the institutions, not the indivi- 
duals intrusted with the government. 

A dictatorship," said he, " is the last 
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■structure of our constitulion. May it please 
(rod that you confide to none other than 
yourself the canying out of your plans."— 
Fapiera trouv^» chez Robespierrej ii. 125, 126. 



step in the despair of nations. Founded 
as a barrier against tyranny, it soon be- 
comes the greatest tyranny itself It 
saves a day to ruin an age. Rather let 
the day perish, and the future be pre- 
served ; let the people be misled, be 
injured, even ruined, rather than sub-' 
jected to that humiliating guardianship 
which, under pretence of saving, in fact 
enslaves them. Nations have their 
childhood, their maturity, their old age 
— ^you must watch over the childhood, 
but not bury it. Unity is necessary to 
the Republic, I admit, but it is imity 
in institutions, not men ; so that, if a 
man is cut off, the unity may revive in 
his successor,* on the condition that 
that unity shall not be perpetuated 
long, and that the first magistrate shall 
speedily descend to the rank of a simple 
citizen. Many men are useful, none 
indispensable, — ^the people alone are 
immortal" Foiled in this proposal, 
Robespierre's friends unceasingly urged 
him to the most violent measures. 
Henriot and the mayor of Paris were 
ready to commence a new massacre, and 
had a body of three thousand young 
assassins ready to aid those of 2d Sep- 
tember ; St Just and Couthon were to 
be relied on in the Committee of Pub- 
lic Salvation; the president Dumas and 
the vice-president Coffinhal, were to be 
depended on in the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal "Strike soon and sti-ongly," 
said St Just. " Dabe ! that is the sole 
secret of revolutions." The secret de- 
signs of Robespierre ai*e clearly I'e- 
vealed in the following letter, written 
to him at this period by Payan, then 
mayor of Paris, and entirely devoted 
to his interests : " The change of all 
others most essential is, to augment 
the powers of the central government. 
All our authority is useless ; it is alone 
by augmenting the executive that any 
good can be done.+ Would you crush 

 *'Le Roi est mort: Vive leRoi." The 
same necessity of unity in power, and un- 
broken succession in that power, is felt by 
all governments, monarchical or democratic. 
The only difference is, that the former admits 
hereditary succession, the latter contends for 
rotation of office. 

t "Warn the citizens of Prance that an in- 
famous death awaits all who oppose the Re- 
volutionary Qovemment. Let those drawing 
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the refractory depuiifle, obiaia grtat 
Tictories in the interkur — bring forward 
« report which may strike at <mee 
against all the disaffected. Pass salu' 
tary decrees to restrain the journals ; 
render all the public f anctionari«s re- 
sponsible to you alone ; let them be in- 
cessantly occupied in centralising pub- 
lic opinion : hitherto your efforts have 
been confined to the centralising of 
the physical goremmeni I repeat it : 
you require a vast report, which may 
embrace at once ail the conspirators. 
Blend them altogether — ^the Danton- 
ists, the Royalists, the OrManists, the 
H^b^itists, the Lafayettierts, the Bdur- 
donists. Commmice the great work." 
They had already marked out TalUen, 
Bourdon de I'Oise, Thuriot, Bov^re, 
L^cointre, Panis^ Monestier, Ii^endre^ 
Fr^ron, Barras, and Cambon, as the 
first victims. But the conspirators had 
no armed force at their command : the 
club of the Jacobins, which they wield- 
ed at pleasure, was only powerful from 
its weight on puUic opinion ; the com- 
mittees of government were all arrayed 
on the other side. Robespieri'e, there- 
fore, was compelled to commence the 
attack in the Convention : he expected 
to sway them by the terror of his voice; 
or if, contrary to all former "precedent, 
they held out, his reliance was on the 
municipality, and an insurrection of 
the people, similar to that which had 
been so successful on the Slst May. 
By their aid he hoped to effect the pro- 
scription of his opponent in the Com- 
mittee of Public Salvation, and their 
associates in the Mountain, as he had 
formerly done that of the GirondiBts, 
and of the Commission of Twelve ; and 
measui'es were in preparation at the 
Hotel de Yille, for carrying these in- 
tentions into effect.* 

up reports make salutary suggestions ; and 
let the Committee of Public Safety acquire 
more confidence, more importance, and more 
authority. Augment, augment the weight 
of the central power, to enable it to crush 
with ease all the oon^irators. You could 
not select a more opportune moment for de- 
stroying allconspiratora" — ^Patan to RoaBs- 
pisaRB, 9 Measidor, Ann. 2. Papist trowon 
chez Robapierre, ii. 359, 864. 

* "Decree: Coundl-General of the com- 
mune of Paris, 9th Thei-midor— CoUotd'Her- 
boifl^ Amar, Leonard Bourdon, Fr^roia, Tal- 



6>0. In a meeting of the Jacobins, htAA 
on thj» 3d Thermidor (21st July), h» 
prepared the minds o£ the audience for 
a revolt against the Convention. ** Th» 
Assembly,'" said he, ** labouring nikder 
the gangrene of oorrt^tioBt, and unable 
to throw off its impurities, is incapable 
of saving the Republic : both will perish ; 
the proscription of the patriots is the 
order of the day. For myself, I have 
one foot in the grave ; in a few days I 
shall plaee the other in it : the resuli 
is in the hands of Providence.. You see 
between what shoals we aare compelled 
to steer ; but we shall avoid shipwreck. 
Generally speaking, the Convention m 
pure : it is above fear as above crimfc 
It has nothing in eomitton with a knot 
of conspirators. For my own part, hap- . 
pen what may, I declare to the countcSr* 
revolutionists, who seek their own safety 
in the ruin of theii^ country, that, de- 
spite all intrigues directed against me,, 
I wm continue to unmask the traitonf^ 
and to succour the oppressed." The 
Jacobins were by these and similar ad« 
dresses prepared for a revolutionary 
movement ; but the secret of the insur* 
rection, which was fixed for the 9th 
Thermidor, was confided only to Hen* 
riot and the mayor of Paris. 

61. The leadei-s of the Convention and 
of the committees, on their side, were 
not idle. The immediate pressure of 
danger had united all parties against- 
/Robespierre. He made no secret, in the \ 
)popular society, of his resolution to t 
/decimate the Convention. At leaving / 
)one of the meetings where his designs | 
/had been openly expressed, Bar^re ex- 
'claiiaed, " Thai Robespierre is insati- 
able ; because we won't do everything 
he wishes, he threatens to break with 
us. If he speaks of Thuriot^ Guffroi, 
Bov^re, and all the party of Danton, we 

lien, Fanis, Camot, Dubois Crano^ Vadier^ 
Javoignes, Fouch^, Granet, and Molse Bayle, 
shall be arrested, that the Convention nAv 
be freed from the oppression imder whuMi 
they hold it A civic crown is offered to the 
noble citizens who shall arrest these enemies 
of the people. The same men who overthrew 
the tyrant, and the Section of Brissot, will 
destroy all these scoundrels, who, by im- 
priaomng some of our best patriota have 
dared more than Louis XVl/'^-FUee InidMe 
trouvie chez Robespierre; Mitttnrt Partoaen- 
taire, zjcxiii. 366. 
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u&dentand hhm ; eveai akould he de- 
mand TaUien, Bourdon de I'Oifie, L^- 
gendre, Fr^con, we may consent in good 
time ; bnt to aak Duyal, Audoiu, Leo- 
nard Bourdon, Yadiery Youland, is out 
of the question. To proscribe members 
oi the Committee of General Safety, is 
to put the poniard to all our throats." 
Impressed with these feelings, they re- 
solved to stand on tneir guard ; though 
they did not as yet venture to com- 
mence an attack on Robespierre, whose 
name was terrible, and his influence still 
so muehthe object of dread. They were 
indefatigable in their endeavours to dis- 
credit him with the public, and hald 
meetings every night to concert mea- 
sures for their common defence. These 
meetings were held sometimes at the 
house of Barrafl, sometimes at those of 
TaUien, Rov^re, Bourdon de TOise, or 
other persons threatened. The extra- 
ordinary, the profound mystery in which 
the proceedings of Robespierre were 
kept, the scaffold ready to cut them off, 
gave these meetings all the character of 
a dark conspiracy. Robespierre had in- 
formation that a conspiracy was hatch- 
ing against his authority, and the police 
furnished him daily with notes on the 
proceedings of the conspirators ; but 
with such circumspection did they act, 
that no distinct clue to their designs 
was obtained. TaUien was the leader 
of the party — an intrepid man, and an 
old supporter of the revolutionary ty- 
ranny, but who had been awakened, 
during his sanguinary mission to Bor- 
deaux, to better feelings, by the influ- 
ence of his beautiful mistress already 
mentioned, afterwaixls weU known as 
Madame TaUien, of extraordinary at- 
tracticms, and more than masculine 
firmness of character. 
. 62. Meanwhile the leaders of the op- 
/posite parties, who now divided equaUy 
the committees and the Convention, 
were diverging from each other as much 
in the measures which were severally 
advocated, as in the preparations they 
were making for mutual hostility. Al- 
ienated from his coUeagues in the com- 
mittees, disgusted wil^ the universal 
turpitude and corruption with which 
government was surrounded, and seri- 
ously alarmed at the growing influence 



of public opinion, which daily called 
loudly for a stop to the canuige, Robes- 
pierre began at length to see the neces- 
sity of arresting the terrible effusion of 
blood, which had doubled in Pans since 
he had ceased to attend the Committee 
of Public Salvation. He meditated the 
destruction of CoUot d'Herbois, Bar^re, 
and BiUaud Y arennes, as weU as nearly 
aU the members of the Committee of 
Gveneral Safety. He was at length 
awakened to the hopelessness of going 
on destroying tiU every Royalist, in- 
triguer, Dantonist, or giulty funetion« 
ary, was no more ; he became alive to 
the dreadful nature of the system of 
government when it had ceased to be 
immediately directed by himself, and 
threatened a dangerous reaction. His 
piivate letters to his brother, during 
the six weeks which preceded his faU, 
deplored the system which was going 
forward, and its fatal effect in alienat* 
ing, by the horror it excited, the sup- 
porters of the Revolution. He was sel- 
dom, between the 15th June and the 
24th July, to be seen at the Convention ; 
but his speeches at the Jacobin club 
loudly condemned the cniel measures of 
the committees, professed a disposition 
to return at last to a more moderate 
system of government^ and openly an- 
nounced the necessi^ of destroying 
the tyrants who were oppressing inno- 
cence throughout France.* He had 

* This appears more particuliarly in the de- 
bate at the Jacobins on 11th July (23 Measi- 
dor) 1794, of whidi a very imperfect report 
is preserved. Bobespierre then said : " The 
olgect of the speaker is to atop the eJ^Wton <i/ 
kuanan blood thid by ertiM. ^e sole desire, 
on the contrary, of the authors of these oon< 
spirades is to slay all patriots, and above all, 
to destroy the Conventaon, since the Com- 
mittee has indicated the views from which it 
must be cleansed. Who have unremittin^rly 
pointed out the errors of crime, and defended 
the betrayed patriots? Is it not the members 
of the Committee ? Those who demand jus- 
tice can be obtiects oi terror to the chiefs of 
the factious alone ; and those who vnah to 
destroy the members of the Committee in 
public opinion can <miy design to serve the 
projects of the tyrants interested in the fall 
of a committee which denounces, and will 
speedily annihilate them." — JoumcUdelaMoT^ 
tagne^ 24 Hessidor, 1794^ No. 77, voL v. p. 25. 

Napoleon was of opinion that the chanicter 
of Robespierre had been too severely handled 
by subsequent writers. " He was of opin- 
ion, " says Las Cases, ** that Robespierre had 
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even gone so far as to frame a ministry, 
to be formed afber he had destroyed his 
enemies in the committees. Hermann 
was to be intrusted with the home ad- 
ministration ; Payan and Julien with 
public instruction ; Buchot or FourcMe 
with foreign affairs ; d'Albarade with 
the maiine ; and Henriot was to be 
mayor of Paris. 

63. During Robespierre's secession 
from the Committee of Public Salvation, 
however, that terrible body had lost 
none of its fearful and bloodthirsty 
energy. The daily executions in the 
capit^ had doubled, and now sometimes 
rose as high as seventy or eighty in a 
day ; and on the 6th Thermidor, three 

neither talent, nor foroe, nor system; that 
he was tlu true emisaary of the HevolvUon, who 
was sacrificed the moment that he strove to 
arrest it in its course — the fiite of all those 
who before himself had engaged in the at- 
tempt ; but that he was by no means the mon- 
ster that was commonly believed." ' ' Robes- 
pierre," said he, " wasat last desirous to gtop 
thejruJblic executwM. He had not been at the 
committees for six weeks before his fall ; and 
in his letters to his brother, who was attach- 
ed to the army at Nice — letters which I my- 
self saw — ^he deplored the atrocUie* which were 
going forward^ as ruining the Revolution by 
the pity which they excited. Cambaodr^ 
who IS to be regarded as an authority for that 
epoch, said to me, in relation to the condem- 
nation of Robespierre, ' Sire, that was a case 
in which judgment was pronounced without 
hearing tne accused.' (' tin proc^ jug^, mais 
non plaidd.') Tou may add to that, that his 
intentions were different from what is gene- 
rally supposed. He had a plan, after having 
overturned the flirious factions whom ho 
required to combat, to have returned to a 
sjrstera of order and moderation." "Some 
time before his foil," said Cambac^r^s, "he 
pronounced a discourse on that subject, full 
of the greatest beauties : it was not permitted 
to be inserted in the Moniteur, and all traces 
of it have, in consequence, been lost." — Las 
Oases, i. 366. This is the one already referred 
to, pronounced at the Jacobins, 23 Messidor 
(11th July) 1794, Jowmal de la Montagne, v. 
25, No. 77. Levasseur de la Sarthe also stren- 
uously supports the same opinion, main- 
taining that Robespierre was cut off just at 
the moment when he was preparing to return 
to a system of humanity and beneficence. 
" What think you of Robespierre ?" said some 
one to Levasseur at Brussels, in his old age. 
" Robespierre ! " answered he, " do not men- 
tion his name ; it is all I regret : the Moun- 
tain was under a cloud when it sacrificed 
him." Vadier, an exile, and ninety years of 
age, was of the same opinion. " 1 am ninety- 
two," said he in his old age; "the force of 
my opinion is daily increasing. There is but 
one act of my life which I regret, and that is 



days before the fall of Robespierre, the 
Committee of Public Salvation, ** to 
judge more quickly the enemies of the 
people, in detention over the whole Re- 
public," had agreed to a.decree appoint- 
ing four popular commissions, to try 
without juries the whole prisoners in 
the different jails in the departments.* 
The name of Robespierre is not affixed 
to this resolution ; but it was entirely 
in conformity with a plan which Payan, 
his intimate friend, proposed to him, in 
order to dispose of nine thousand pri- 
soners at Orange, who were simmiariiy 
judged by a commission sent down &om 
Paris, which destroyed them with un- 
heard-of rapidity.t And from a manu- 

having misunderstood Robespierre, and taken 
a citizen for a tyrant."— Levasseur, iv. 110, 
111. If this be true, it only augments the 
weight of the moral lesson to be derived from 
their history — that, even by such men, a re- 
turn to order and justice was found to be in- 
dispensable, but that even to them the at- 
tempt at such a return was fatal. — ^Laicab- 
TiNE, Hist, des Oirondins, viii. 241. 

* ' ' The Committees of Public Safety and of 
General Security decree — 

" 1. In three days citizens shall be appoint- 
ed to fulfil the duties of the four popular com- 
missions created by tiie decree of the 13th 
Ventose. 

" 2. They shall si t in j udgment upon all those 
arrested in the prisons of the departments. 

"3. Their sittings shall be at Paris. 

"4. The judgments of these commissions 
shall be revised by the Committees of Public 
Safety and General Security. 

" 5. A dLstrict comprising several depart- 
ments shall be assigned to each commission. 
(Signed) B. Bar^e, Dubarran, C. A. Prieur, 
Louis du Bas Rbin, Lavicomterie, Collot 
d'Herbois, Camot, Coiithon, R. Lindet. Saint 
Just, Billaud Varennes, Vouland, Vadier, 
Amar, M. Bayle." — Histoire Parlementaire, 
xxxiii. 396. 

t "From nine to ten thousand persons to he 
tried at Orange : the impossibility of convey- 
ing them to Paris. It is proposed, 1. To 
appoint a Revolutionary Tribunal to sit at 
Orange, for the purpose of judging the anti- 
re volutiouists of the departments of Vaucluac 
and the Mouths of the Rhone. 2. To com- 
pose tliis tribunal of a public accuser and six 
judges. 3. Its power shall be divided into 
two sections. 4. It shall judge upon revolu- 
tionary principles, wit/wut wriUeninstructions, 
and without Uu intervention of a jury." This 
Tribunal accordingly was instituted, and the 
president in a few days wrote to Payan — " In 
the first six days of' our operation we have 
done more than the Revolutionary Tribunal 
of Nlmes in a month ; we have given a hun- 
dred and ninety-seven judgments in eighteen 
d&yB."— Deux Amis, xii. 344. 345 i and Papier* 
Jnidits trouv^s chet Robespierre, i. 77, 872. 
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scriptnoteinhisown handwriting, found 
among Robespierre's papers after his 
death, there is one which openly an- 
nounces the intention of cutting off the 
whole middle classes, and for that pur- 
pose arming against them the lower.* 
Yadier, Amar, Youland. and the other 
members of the Committee of General 
Safety, vied with Collot d'Herbois and 
Billaud Varennes in that of Public Sal- 
yation, in measures of extermination. 
So familiar had the work of destruction 
become, that it had grown into a subject 
of merriment. " This is well ; the crop 
is large ; the baskets will be filled," said 
one, when signing a long list " for exe- 
cution." " I could not help laughing 
at the figure these wretches cut on the 
scaffold," exclaimed another. " I often 
go to see the executions," said a third ; 
" come to-morrow, there will be a grand 
display." In effect, the members of the 
committees sometimes went to contem- 
plate the last moments of their victims 
fi'om some of the neighbouring win- 
dows. 

64. At length, on the 8th Thermidor 
(26th July), the contest b^an in the 
National Convention. The discourse of 
Robespierre, which he had composed 
the day before in the solitudes of the 
forest of Montmorency, under the in- 
spiration of the genius of Rousseau, was 
dark and enigmatical, but earnest and 
eloquent. He woro the dress in which 
he had appeared at the fdte of the Su- 
preme Being on the 7th June. " Citi- 
zens," said he, *' let others lay before 
you flattering pictures ; I wiU unveil the 
real truth. I come not to increase ter- 
rors spread abroad by perfidy ; I come 
to defend your outraged authority, and 
violated independence : I will also de- 

* *' One wUl is requisite— one alone. Our 
internal dangers tpring fnym Vie bfmrgtois 
clou — we muxt twrnmon the people. The sans- 
culottes must be paid and kept in the towns. 
They mutt be provided vtith arms, and show 
that the inaurrection spreads from one to an- 
other on the same principle. Writers mtut 
be proscribed as the most dangerotu enemies of 
their country, and, above all, guilty dqntties 
and administrators must be pimished. If 
these deputies are sent, the Republic is lost." 
— Note ifcrite de la mmn de -Robespierre : Deux 
Amis, zii. 853. Papiers trouvis chez Robes- 
pierre, i 36, ii. 15. 
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fend myself, You will not be taken by 
surprise, for you have nothing in com- 
mon with the tyrants who attack me. 
The cries of oppressed innocence will 
not offend your ears ; their cause cannot 
be aUen to yoiL Tyrants seek to de- 
stroy the cause of freedom by giving 
it the name of tyranny ; patriots reply 
only by the force of truth. Think not 
I am here to prefer accusations ; I am 
coming to discharge duty — ^to unfold 
the hideous plots which threaten the 
ruin of the Republic We have not been 
too severe. I call to witness the Re- 
public, which yet breathes — ^the Con- 
vention, suiToimded by the respect of 
the people — ^the patriots, who groan in 
the dungeons which wretches have 
opened for them. It is not we who 
have plunged the patriots into prisons ; 
it is the monsters whom we have ac- 
cused. It is not we who, forgetting the 
crimes of the aristocracy, and protecting 
the ti^aitors, have declared war against 
peaceable citizens, and erected into 
crimes things indifferent, to find guilty 
persons everywhere, and render the 
Revolution terrible even to the people; 
it is the monsters whom we have to 
accuse. 

" They call me a tyrant. If I were 
so, they would fall at my feet : I should 
have gorged them with gold, assured 
them of impunity to their crimes, and 
they would have worshipped me. Had 
I been so, the kings whom we have con- 
quered would have been my most cor- 
dial supporters. It is by the aid of 
scoundrels you arrive at tyranny. Whi- 
ther tend those who combat themT To 
the tomb and immortality ! Who is the 
tyrant that protects me f What is the 
faction to which I belong ? It is your- 
selves I What is the party which, since 
the commencement of the Revolution, 
has crushed all other factions — ^haa an- 
nihilated so many specious traitors! It 
is yourselves ; it is the people; it is the 
force of principles ! This is the party to 
which I am devoted, and against whioh 
crime is everywhere leagued. I am 
ready to lay down my life without re- 
gret. I have seen the past ; I foresee 
the future. What lover of his country 
would wish to live when he can no longer 

Q 
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saceour oppressed innocence ? Why 
should he desire to remain in an order 
of tilings where intrigue eternally tri- 
umphs over truth; where justice is 
deemed an imposture ; where the vilest 
passions, the most ridiculous fears, fill 
every heart, instead of the sacred in- 
terests of humanity ? Who can bear the 
punishment of seeing that horrible suc- 
cession of traitors more or less skilful in 
concealing their hideous vices under the 
mask of virtue, and who will leave to 
posterity the difficult task of determin- 
ing which was the most atrocious ? In 
contemplating the multitude of vices 
which the Revolution has let loose pell- 
mell with the civic virtues, I own I 
sometimes fear I shall be sullied in the 
eyes of posterity by their calumnies. 
But I am consoled by the reflection 
that, if I have seen in history all the 
defenders of liberty overwhelmed by ca- 
lumny, I have seen their oppressors die 
also. The good and the bad disappear 
alike from the earth ; but in very differ- 
ent conditions. No, Chaumette ! 'Death 
is not an eternal sleep!* — Citizens, efface 
from the tombs that maxim engi'aven 
by sacrilegious hands, which throws a 
funereal pall over nature, which dis- 
courages oppressed innocence : write 
rather, ' Death is the commencement of 
immortality I ' I leave to the oppressors 
of the people a terrible legacy, which 
well becomes the situation in which I 
am placed : it is the awful truth, * Thou 
shalt die f * 

" We no longer tread on roses ; we 
are marching on a volcano. For six 
weeks I have been reduced to a state of 
impotence in the Committee of Public 
Salvation ; during that time has faction 
been better restrained, or the country 
more happy ? Representatives of the 
people, the time has arrived when you 
should assume the attitude which befits 
you ; you are not placed here to be go- 
verned, but to govern the depositaries 
of your confidence. Let it be spoken 
out at once : a conspiracy exists against 
the public freedom ; it springs firom a 
criminal intrigue in the bosom of the 
Convention ; that intrigue is conducted 
by the members of the Committee of 
General Safety; the enemies of the Re- 
public have contrived to array that Com- 



mittee against that of Public Salvation ; 
even some members of this latter have 
been infected ; and the coalition thus 
formed seeks to ruin the country. What 
is the remedy for the evil ? To punish 
the traitors ; to purge the committees 
of their unworthy members ; to place 
the Committee of General Safety under 
the control of that of Public Salvation ; 
to establish the unity of government 
under the auspices of the Convention ; 
and thus to crush faction under the 
weight of the national representation, 
and raise on its ruins the power of jus- 
tice and freedom." 

65. This speech was received with 
breathless attention ; not a sound was 
heai-d during its delivery; not a whisper 
of applause followed its close. At the 
proposal that it should be printed, the 
first symptoms of resistance began. 
Boui-don de TOise opposed ite pubfica- 
tion ; but, Bar^re having supported it, the 
Convention, fearful of committing itself 
openly with its enemies, agreed to the 
proposal The members of the Commit- 
tee of General Safety, seeing the majority 
wavering, deemed it now necessary to 
take decisive stepi. " It is no longe^ 
time," said Cambon, " for dissembling : 
one man paralyses the Assembly, and 
that man is Robespierre." — " We must 
pull the mask off any countenance on ^ 
which it is placed," said Billaud Va- 
rennes ; ** I would rather that my car- 
cass served for a throne to the tyrant, 
than render myself by my silence the 
accomplice of his crimes." — " It is not 
enough," said Vadier, " for him to be a 
tyrant ; he aims further, like a second 
Mahomet, at being proclaimed the en- 
voy of God" Fr^ron proposed to throw 
off the hated yoke of the committees. 
" The moment is at last arrived," said 
he, " to revive the liberty of opinion. 
I propose that the Assembly shall re- 
verse the decree which permitted the 
arrest of the representatives of the peo- 
ple ; who can debate with freedom when 
imprisonment ishanging over his head T* 
Some applause followed this proposal ; 
but Robespierre was felt to be too 
powerful to be overthrown by the Con- 
vention, imaided by the committees: 
this exiieme measure therefore was re- 
jected^ and the Assembly coutenteditself 
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-with revening^the decree which oMered 
the publication of his addiiess, and sent 
it to the committees for examination. 
** Had Robespierre," said Bar^re, " for 
the last four decades attended the com- 
mittee, or attended to its operations, 
he would have suppressed his addi^ess. 
You must banish from your thoughts 
the word accuted." In tiie end Robes- 
pierre retired, surprised at the resist- 
ance he had experienced, but still con- 
fident of success on the following day, 
from the contemplated insurrection of 
the Jacobins and of the municipality, 
and the unbotmded influence wtuch he 
had long enjoyed with the peoplei 

66. In the evening he repaired to the 
popular society, where he was received 
with enthusiasm. Henriot^ Dumas, Cof- 
finhal, and his other satellites, sur- 
rounded him, and declared themselves 
ready for action. After reading the 
speech he had delivered in the Conven- 
tion, Robespierre said, "That speech is 
my last testament. I see how it is : the 
league against me is so powerful that I 
cannot hope io escape it^ I die with- 
out regret. I bequeath to you my 
memory. You will defend it" — " No ; 
you shall live, or we shall die toge- 
ther," exclaimed the people firom the 
galleries. " No," he replied ; ** I have 
w read to you my testament; my death- 
bed testioiient." Upon these words, pro- 
nounced in a solemn and mournful 
tone, sobs were heard in all parts of the 
hall. Coffinhal, Duplay, Payan, Buona- 
rotti, Lebas, David, rose at once and 
conjured him not to despair, but to save 
them, the country, and himseh^ " I 
know," said Henriot^ '* the road to the 
Convention, and I am ready to take it 
again." — ** Go," said Robespierre, " se- 
parate the wicked from the weak ; de- 
liver the Assembly from the wi'etches 
who enthral it; render it the service 
which it expects from you, as you did 
on the 31st May and the 2d June. March ! 
you may yet save liberty !" After de- 
scribing the attacks directed against 
his person, he added, " I am ready, if ne- 
cessary, to drink the cup of Socrates." 
** Robespierre," exclaimed David, "I am 
ready to drink it vrith yott: the enemies 
of Robespierre are those of the country; 
let them be named, and they shall cease 



to exist"* Coftithon then proposed the 
immediate expulsion of all the members 
of the Convention who had voted against 
theprintingof Robespierre'sspeech, and 
they were instantly, including Collet 
d'Herbois and Billaud Varennes, forci- 
bly turned out, in the midst of mingled 
hisses and menaces. During all the 
night, Robespierre made arrangements 
for the disposal of his partisans on the 
following day. Their point of rendez- 
vous were fixed at the Hotel de Ville, 
where they were to be in readiness to 
receive his orders from the National 
Convention. 

67. The two committees, on their 
side, were not idle. During the whole 
night they sat in deliberation. It was 
felt by every one that a combination of 
all parties was required to shake the 
redoubted power of Robespierre. All 
their efforts, accordingly, were directed 
to this object St Just continued firm 
to his leader; but, by unremitting ex- 
ertionA, the Jacobins of the Mountain 
succeeded in fonning a coalition with 
the leaden of the Plain and of the Right 
Tallien, who was the life of the conspi- 
racy, was stimulated to exertion by the 
danger of Theresa de Fontenay, who 
was in prison, and threatened with in- 
stant death if the power of Robespierre 
was not immediately destroyed. Sh& 
had contrived, by bribing the jailers, 
to send a note written with blood to 
him, which was secretly put into his 
hand in the street^ by a female who in- 
stantly disappeared, which announced 
her trial for the suceeeding day. f This 
intelligence stimulated his efforts, and 
he was indefotigaUe in his endeavours 
to bring about the requisite coalition of 

* David, much to his credit, admitted, after 
the 9th Thermidor, he had said this. ' ' Robes- 
pierre called out that it only remained for 
him to drink the hemlock. I said to him, * I 
shall drink it with you.' " — Paroles de David, 
Stance du 10 Thermidor, 1794 ; Journal de la 
MorUagne^ 11, 93, vol. v. p. 779. 

t " The officer of police has just left : he 
came to annoimce to me that to-morrow I 
should go up to the tribunal ; that is to say, 
to the scaffold. This bears little resemblance 
to the dream I had last night— Robespierre 
was no more, and the prisons were opened. 
But, thanks to your cowardice, there will soon 
be no one in France to I'ealise this dream."* 
— Theresa to Talltbin, 7th Thermidor, 1794; 
ItAMjLxnvB, IKstoire <ie« Oirondint, vliL 316. 
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parties. ''Do not flatter jourselres/' 
said Tallien to the Girondists, ** that he 
will ever spare you ; you have commit- 
ted an unpardonable offence in being 
freemen. Let us bury our ruinous di- 
▼isions in oblivion. You weep for Ver- 
gniaud — ^we weep for Danton; let us 
unite their shades by striking Bobes- 
pierre."* " Do you still live ?" said he 
to the Jacobins ; " has the tyrant spared 
you this night ? yet your names are the 
foremost on the list of proscription. In 
a few days he will have your heads, if 
you do not take his. For two months 
you have shielded us from his strokes; 
you may now rely on our support as on 
our gratitude." The Cdt^ Droit long re- 
sisted the energetic efforts made by the 
Jacobins in the Convention to bring 
them over to a coalition, but at length 
they acquiesced, imable, as they them- 
selves said, to bear any longer the sight 
of fifby heads falling a-day. The friends 
of Danton were so exasperated at the 
death of their leader, that they repelled 
at first all advances towards a reconci- 
liation ; but at length, moved by the 
entreaties of the Plain and the Right, 
they agreed to join the conspiracy. Be- 
fore daybreak, all the Convention had 
imited for the overthrow of the tyrant. 
68. At an early hour on the morning 
of the 9th Thermidor (27th July), the 
benches of the Convention were throng- 
ed by its members ; those of the Moun- 
tain were particularly remarkable for 
the serried ranks and determined looks 
of the coalition. The leaders walked 
about the passages, confirming each 
other in their resolution. Bourdon de 
rOise pressed Durand Maillane by the 
hand, Rov^rQ and Tallien followed his 
example — " Oh, the gentlemen of the 
Cdt^ Di*oit are honest men !" said the 
latter. Tallien evinced that undoubt- 
ing confidence which is so often the 

* " Le ciel entre nos mains a mis le sort de 

Rome, 
Eteonsalutd^penddela perte d'un homme : 
Si I'ou doit le nom d'homme 2k qui n'a rien 

d'humain 
A ce tigre alt&r6 de tout le sang Remain ! 
Combien pour le repandre a-t-U formd de 

brigues; 
Ck>mbiendefoi8chang^de partis etdeliguea^ 
Tant6fc ami d'Antoine, et tant6t enneroi, 
Et jamais insolent ni cruel & demL" 

CoBiiKiLLi^ Cinna, Act 1, scene 3. 



presage and cause of success. " Take 
your place," said he, entering from the 
lobby, where he had been walking with 
Durand Maillane ; '' I have come to wit- 
ness the triumph of freedom ; this even- 
ing Robespierre is no more." At noon 
St Just mounted the tribime : Robes- 
pierre took his station on the bench 
directly opposite, to intimidate his ad- 
versaries by his look. But he could not 
bear the glance of Tallien, whose coun- 
tenance expressed the greatest determi- 
nation, and whom he mth justice re- 
garded as his most formidable adver- 
sary. Already his weakness, on the ap- 
proach of personal danger, was mani- 
fest. His knees trembled, the colour 
fled from his lips as he ascended to his 
seat; the hostile appearance of the Con- 
vention already gave him an anticipa- 
tion of his fate. 

69. St Just commenced the debate 
with a speech frt>m the tribune. "I 
belong," said he, "to no party; I will 
combat them alL The course of events 
has possibly determined that this tri- 
bune should be the Tarpeian rock for 
him who now tells you that the mem- 
bers of the committees have strayed 
from the path of wisdom." Upon this 
he was violently interrupted by Tallien, 
who took the lead in the revolt " Shall 
the speaker," said he, "forever arrogate % 
to himself, with the tyrant of whom he 
is the satellite, the privilege of denoun- 
cing, accusing, and proscribing the mem- 
bers of the Assembly? Shall he for ever 
go on amusing us with imaginary perils, 
when real and pressing dangers are be- 
fore our eyes? After the enigmatical 
expressions of the tyrant yestonlay from 
that place, can we doubt what St Just 
is about to propose ? You are about^" 
said he, " to raise the veil : I will tear 
it asunder!" Loud applauses on all 
sides followed this exclamation. "Yes!" 
exclaimed he, " I will tear it asunder. 
I will exhibit the danger in its full ex- 
tent; the tyrant in hjs true colours! 
It is the whole Convention which he 
now proposes to destroy. He knows 
well, since his overthrow yesterday, 
that, however much he may mutilate 
that great body, he will no longer find 
it the instrument of his tyrannical de- 
signs. He is resolved that no saactu- 
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ary should exist for freedom, no retreat 
for the friends of the RepubUc He has 
in consequence resolved to destroy you 
all; yes, this yery day, ay, in a few 
hours. Two thousand awsaawiTiH have 
sworn to execute his designs ; I myself 
last night heard their oaths, and fifty 
of my colleagues heard them with me. 
The massacre was to have commenced 
in the night with the Committee of 
Public Salvation and thatr of General 
Safety, all of whom were to have been 
sacrificed, except a few creatures of the 
tyrant ; the fidelity of the soldiers, who 
feared the Convention, alone has pre- 
served them from this terrible calamity. 
Let us instantly take measures com- 
mensurate to the magnitude of the dan- 
ger ; let us declare our sittings perma- 
nent till the conspiracy is broken, and 
its chiefs arrested. I have no difficulty 
in naming them ; I have followed their 
steps through their bloody conspiracy : 
I name Dumas, tiie atrocious President 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal ; I name 
Henriot, the infamous commander of 
the national guard." 

70. Here Billaud Varennes interrupt- 
ed the orator, and gave some fuller de- 
tails on the conspiracy which had been 
matured in the Society of the Jacobins, 
and denounced Robespierre as its chief. 
«* "Yesterday," said he, " at the Jacobins 
were several base apostates ; hardly one 
of them had tickets of admission, but 
they fully developed the plan of mas- 
sacring the Convention. There I heard 
the most infamous salliesvented against 
the men who have never deviated from 
the Revolution. I see on the Mountain 
there, some of the men who menaced the 
national representation." At these words 
a cry arose — " Seize him ! seize him I " 
and the individual alluded to was drag- 
ged from his seat, and hurled out amidst 
loud applause. "The Assembly will per- 
ish," he concluded, "if it shows the least 
signs of weakness." — " We shall never 
perish ! " exclaimed the members, rising 
in a transport ok enthusiasm from their 
seats. Tallien resumed : " Can there be 
any doubt now about the reality of the 
conspiracy ? have you conquered so many 
tyrants only to crouch beneath the yoke 
of the most atrocious of them all ? I see 
amongyouanewCromwelL The charge 



against Robespierre is already written 
in your hearts. Is there one among 
you who will declare that he is not an 
oppressor ? If there is, let him stand 
foith ; for him have I offended. Trem- 
ble, tyrant! tremble! See with what 
horror freemen shrink from your pol- 
luted touch! We enjoy your agony; 
but the public safety requires it i^ould 
no longer be prolonged. I declare, if 
the National Convention hesitate to 
pass the decree of accusation, I will 
plunge this dagger in your bosom:" 
and he drew the glittering steel from his 
breast in the midst of deafening shouts 
fi*om the Convention, which shook with 
the tumult. During this impassioned 
harangue, which was pronounced with 
the most vehement action, RobespieiTe 
sat motionless, but deadly pale. The 
Convention, amidst a violent tumult, 
declared its sittings permanent till the 
swoixl of the law had secured the Re- 
volution, and decreed the arrest of Hen- 
riot, Dumas, and the other associates of 
the l^rrant ; and niunerous measures of 
precaution were suggested. 

71. Robespierre tried in vain, during^ 
the tumult which followed this address, 
to obtain a hearing. The presidenlv 
Thuriot, whom he had often threatened 
with death, constantly drowned his voice 
by ringing his bell. In vain he looked 
for support among the former satellites 
of his power; all, frozen with terror, 
shrank from his gaze. " A bas le tyran I " 
resounded from all sides of the halL 
Harare then, in the name of the Com- 
mittee of Public Salvation, related that 
an officer of the Allies, made prisoner 
in a late action in Belgium, had said, 
" ' AU your successes will not avail you ; 
we are not the less confident ; we shall 
conclude a peace with c. fraction of the 
Convention, and soon change the govern- 
ment.' The government cannot con- 
ceal that the moment of danger has ar- 
rived. The committees are attacked ; 
their members are covered with calum- 
nies; the conspirators would destroy 
whatever intelligence or energy there is 
in the country, and denounce members 
on whose patriotism you are now to 
pronounce." On his motion the Con- 
vention decreed, by acclamation, ik&t 
I all ranks in the national guard above 
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that of ehief of • I^oo nbould be sup- 
preesdd, that each conuaeadei* of a le- 
gion fihould comnxaud in his turn, and 
that the m&joF and municipaUty of 
Paris should answer with their heads 
for the security of the Convention. This 
decpeewas leTelledat Henriot. But Tal- 
lien, who peroeiyed tiiat, amidst these 
multifaiious proposalSi the main object 
of destroying Eobespierre waa likely to 
be forgotten, resumed his place in the 
tribune, " Let us think only of the 
tyrant : you have not a moment to lose ; 
he is every hour ooUecting his strength. 
Why accumulate chaxgee, when his con- 
duct is engraven on every heart ? Let 
him perish by the arm he has invented 
to destroy others. To what accused did 
he ever give the right of speaking in his 
defence? Let us say with the juries 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal, 'Our 
minds have long been made up.' If 
you declare him hort la loi, can he com- 
plain who has put kon la loi nine- 
tenths of France ? Let there be no for- 
malities with the accused ; you cannot 
too much abridge their punishment ; he 
has told you so himself a hundred times. 
Iiet us strike him in the bosom of the 
Assembly; let his associates perish with 
him on ihe bench of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, in the club of the Jacobins, at 
the head of the traitorous municipality. 
72. ''Were I," continued TaJlien, "to 
recount the acts of individual oppres- 
sion of which he has been guilty, I 
would say that, during the time when 
Robespierre was charged with the ge- 
neral police, they have all been com- 
mitted, and that the patriots of the 
Revolutionary Committee of the Sec- 
tion of Indivisibility have been arrest- 
ed." — " It is false 1 " cried Robespier].*e; 
**I"— Loud cries drowned his yoice. 
For a moment he fixed an eager gaze 
on the most ardent of the Moimtain. 
Some ayerted their eyes; others looked 
down: the great majority remained 
motionless. Casting then a despairing 
look round the hall* he at length turned 
to the few survivors of the Girondists. 
** Turn away from these benches 1 " 
they exclaimed ; ** Vergniaud and Con- 
doroet have sat here." — " Pure and vir- 
tuous citisens," said he to the deputies 
on the right, ''will you give ma the 



liberty of apeeeh whidi the assassina 
refuse ?" A profound silmoe followed 
the demand. " For the last time. Pre- 
sident of Assassins I" said he, turning 
to l^e chair, "will you allow me to 
speak ? " The oontintied noise drowned 
his voice. " You shall not have it but in 
your turn ;" and soon " Never, never !" 
resounded on all sides. 

" Diverai liogue, orribili &TeUe; 
Parole di dolore, accenti d'ira^ 
Voci.alte e fioche, e suon di man con elle, 
Faoevano un tumulto, il qual s'aggira 
Bempre 'u quell' aria senza tempo tmt% 
Come la roua quando '1 turbo spira."* 

He then sank on his seat, pale and ex- 
hausted; hia voice, which had becoma 
a shrill scream from agitation and vehe- 
mence, at length totally failed; foaja 
issued from his mouth. "Wretch!" 
exclaimed a voice from the Moimtain, 
" you are choked by the blood of Dan- 
ton." — " Ah ! you would avenge Dan- 
ton," rejoined Robespierre : " cowards ! 
why did you not defend him?" — "I 
demand the arrest of Robespierre, 
cried Louchet. " Agreed I agreed I 
resounded on all sides. "Citizens, 
exclaimed BiUaud Varennea, "liberty is 
about to be restored." — " Say rattier," 
replied Robespierre, "that crime is 
about to prevaol : the Republic is aban- 
doned to brigands." The act of accu- 
sation was then carried amidst the most 
violent agitation. The younger brother 
of Robespierre had the generosity to 
insist that he should be included in 
the charge. " I am as culpable as my 
brother," said he ; " I share his virtuesy 
I am willing to share his fate." Lebaa 
followed his example. At length the 
two Robespierres, Lebas, Coul^n, St 
Just, Dumas, and Henriot^ were una- 
nimously decreed under arrest, and or- 
dered to be sent to prison; and tha 
Convention broke up, in the utmost 
agitation, at five o'clock. 

73. During this terrible contest^ the 
partisans of Robespierre were oollect- 

 " Various tongiies. 
Horrible laDguages, outcries of woe^ 
Accents of anger, voices deep and hoarae» 
With hands together smote, that swell'd tlM 

sounds, 
Made up a tumult that for ever whirls 
Bound through that aur with solid darknasa 

stain'd. 
Like to the sand that in the whirlwind flies." 
Cabt'b Daktv, Ji^femOf iii. 86. 
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ing at the hall of the Jacobins and the 
Hotel de V ille. They expected that he 
would be Tictorious in the Conyention, 
and that tiie armed force would only be 
called on to support its decrees. Part 
of the national guard were assembled 
at the rendezvous, when a messenger 
arrived from the Convention requii'ing 
the mayor to appear at the bar, and 
give an account of the state of the ca- 
pital "Return to your associates/' 
said Henriot, with his drawn sabre in 
his hand, ** and say that we are in deli- 
beration here how to purify their ranks. 
Tell Robespierre to remain firm and 
fear nothing. He is supported by the 
people." Payan hastily drew up an 
address, in wluch they denounced to the 
people the oppressors of the most vir- 
tuous of patriots, Robespierre, St Just, 
the Apostle of Virtue, and Oouthon, 
" whose heart and head alone live ; the 
flame of patriotism has consumed his 
body." * But alarming news soon ar- 
rived. At half-past four they received 
intelligence of the arrest of Robespierre 
and his accomplices, which soon circu- 
lated with the rapidity of lightning 
through Paris. Instantly they gave 
orders to sound the tocsin, close the 
barriers, convoke the Qeneral Council, 
and assemble the Sections. The Jaco- 
bins declared their sittings permanent; 
an eneigetic proclamation, calling on 
the people to rise, was issued from the 

* The followlBff aro the terma of this 
proclamation : " Brothers and friends, the 
country is in imminent danger : the wicked 
have mastered the Convention, where they 
hold in chains the virtuous Bobaspierre, who 
paaaed the decree so consoling to humanity 
on the existence of Ood and the immortality 
of t-he soul; Couthon, that venerable citizen, 
who has but a heart and a head alive, as the 
rest of his body has been consumed by pa- 
triotism ; St Just, that virtuous apostle, who 
first checked treason in the army of the Rhine 
and the north ; Lebas, their worth veoUeague ; 
the younger Robespierre, so well known for 
his labours with the army of Italy. And who 
are their enemies? CoUot d'Herbois, an old 
comedian, convicted mider the old regime of 
having stolen the strong-box of his troop of 
players; Bourdon de 1 Oise, the perpetual 
calumniator of the municipality of raris ; one 
Bar^re, the ready tool of every faction which 
is uppermost ; one Tailien, aud Fr6ron, the 
intimate fHends of the in&mous Danton. 
To arms I — To arms I Let us not lose the 
fruit of the 10th August and the 2d June. 
Death to the traitors I ^—Hitt. Pari, xxxiv. 46. 



Hotel de Ville; and the most rapid 
means of communication were estab- 
lished between these two great centres 
of the insurrection. To excite the 
people to revolt, Henriot^ with a drawn 
sabre in his hand, at the head of his 
staff, traversed the streets, exclaiming^ 
" To arms, to save the country 1 " In 
his course through the Fauboui^ St 
Antoine, he met the procession of forty- 
nine prisoners proceeding as usual to 
execution : the crowd had stopped the 
chariots, and loudly demanded that 
they should be released, which Samson, 
the long-practised executioner, endea- 
voured to support: but Henriot had 
the barbarity to order them to be led 
on, and they all suffered. On his re- 
turn, two deputies of the Convention 
met him in the Rue St Honor^, and 
prevailed on some horsemen to obey 
the orders of the Convention, and ar- 
rest his person : he was handcuffed, and 
conducted to the Committee of Qeneral 
Safety. About the same time Payan 
was seized. The Convention seemed 
triumphant ; its principal enemies were 
in confinement. 

74. But the insurgents regained their 
advantage between 6 and 7 o'clock, in 
consequence of the dispersion of the 
members of the Convention and the 
eneigetic measures of the municipality. 
Robespierre had been sent to the Lux- 
embourg, where he was refused en- 
trance, on the gi'ound tiiatthecommune 
had prohibited them from receiving 
any prisoner but such ss they had com- 
mitted. He wss then taken to the cen* 
tral police-office, where he was at once 
received in triumph by the officers of 
the municipality. The younger Robes- 
pierre had been sent to Saint Lazare, 
Couthon to the Bourbe, St Just to the 
Ecossais, and the other conspirators to 
the different prisons of Paris. The 
magistrates sent detachments to deli- 
ver them. Robespierre was speedily 
brought in triumph to the Hotel de 
Ville, where he was received with the 
utmost enthusiasm, and soon joined by 
his brother and St Just Coffinhal set 
off at the head of two hundred cannon- 
eers to deliver Henriot ; he arrived in 
the Place du Carrousel, and having 
forced the guard of the Convention, 
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penefcraied to the rooms of the Commit- 
tee of Qeneral Safety, and delivered 
that important leader. The dictator- 
ship was now earnestly pressed upon 
Robespierre by his Mends ; but he firm- 
ly refused it to the very last. " The peo- 
ple," cried Couthon, ** await only a word 
from you to annihilate their enemies and 
your own. Prepare at least a proclama- 
tion, telling them what to do." " In the 
name of whom?" replied Robespierre. 
** In the name of the oppressed Conven- 
tion," rejoined St Just. " Recollect the 
line of Sertorius," added Couthon — 

" 'Rome n'est plus dana Rome, elle est toute 
oU je suis.'"* 

" No, no," replied Robespierre ; " I will 
not give the first example of the na- 
tional representation being enslaved by 
a citizen. We are nothing save by the 
people; we must not supplant their 
rights by our wishes." — " Then," cried 
Couthon, " nothing remains for us but 
to die." — " You have said it," answered 
Robespierre, leaning his head on his 
hands, his elbows resting on the coun- 
cil table. " Well, then," said St Just» 
" it is you who murder us," During 
this dialogue, Robespierre cast his eyes 
on a paper on the table, where such a 
proclamation was drawn up. Conquer- 
ed by the importunity of his friends, 
he took up the pen to sign it ; but after 
he had written half his name, he threw 
the paper and pen from him. 

75. The Convention met at 7 o'clock. 
Intelligence was immediately brought 
of the fearful successes of the insur- 
gents, their insurrectionary measures, 
the libeitition of the Triumvirs, the as- 
semblage at the Hotel de V ille, the con- 
vocation of revolutionary committees, 
and of the sections. In the midst of the 
alarm, the members of the two com- 
mitted, driven from their offices, ar- 
rived in consternation with the account 
of the forcing of the Tuileries, the de- 
livery of Henriot^ and the presence of 
an armed force round the Convention. 
The agitation was at its height, when 
Amar entered and announced, that the 
terrible cannoneers had pointed their 
guns against the walls of their halL 
** Citizens," said the President^ cover- 
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Rome is no lonffer in Rome : it ia where 
1 am.** 



ing his face with his robe, "the hour 
is arrived to die at our posts ; the con- 
spirators have made themselves mas- 
ters, with an armed force, of the Com- 
mittee-room of (General Safety." — " We 
are ready to die," exclaimed the mem- 
bers. Animated by sublime resolution, 
every one spontaneously resumed his 
seat, and the Assembly unanimously 
took the oath. At this moment Gou- 
pilleau entered, and announced that 
Henriot had been brought to the neigh- 
bourhood in triumph, and was at the 
head of the armed force at their 
gates. A universal shudder upon this 
ran through the Convention. The vo- 
ciferous crowd in the gallery at the 
same time disappeared. 

76. In this extremity, Tallien and his 
friends acted with the firmness which 
in revolutions so often proves success- 
ful. " Everything conspires," said they, 
" to assure the triumph of the Conven- 
tion and the liberty of France. By his 
revolt, Robespierre has opened to us 
the only path which is safe with tyrants. 
Thank Heaven, to deliver our country, 
we need not now await the uncertain de- 
cision of a tribunal filled with his crea- 
tures ! He has brought his fate upon 
himself ; let us declare him hoi'i la loi 
vrith all his accomplices ; let us include 
the i*ebellious municipality in the de- 
cree ; let us besiege him in the centre 
of his power ; let us instantly convoke 
the sections, and allow the public hor- 
ror to manifest itself by actions. Name 
a commander of the armed force ; there 
must be no hesitation ; in such a strife, 
he who assumes the ofiSensive com- 
mands success." All these decrees were 
instantly passed. Henriot was declai*ed 
hors la ioif and Barras named to the 
command of the military force; Fr^ron, 
Bourdon de I'Oise, Rov^re, Leonard 
Bourdon, and other determined men, 
being associated with him in the peril- 
ous duty. The Committee of Public 
Salvation, as the other committee-room 
was lost^ was now fixed on as the centre 
of operations. The gSnirale beat, and 
emissaries were instcmtly despatched to 
all the sections, to summon them to the 
defence of the Convention; while a 
macer was despatched to sunmion the 
mimicipality to its bar. But such was 
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the arrogance of that body, in the anti- 
cipation of immediate victory, that they 
returned for answer — "Yes, we shall 
come to their bar, but at the head of 
the instilment people." — "I invite," said 
Tallien, who had now taken the chair, 
" our friends to set out with the anned 
force. Let not the sun set before the 
heads of the conspirators have fallen." 
— "The moments are precious," said 
Billaud Yarennes ; "when you ai'e on a 
volcano, you must act. RobespieiTe has 
just said, that before two hours had 
elapsed, he would march on the Con- 
vention. Shall we sleep ? It is for us 
to anticipate him, and our enemies will 
be annihilated." Amidst loud shouts 
the commanders of the armed force set 
out on their perilous mission, to sum- 
mon the national guard. 

77. While the government was adopt- 
ing these energetic measures, Henriot 
was haranguing the cannoneers in the 
Place du Carrousel. The fate of France 
hung on their decision ; could he have 
persuaded them to act, the Convention 
would have been destroyed before the 
tardy succours could arrive from the re- 
moter quarters of the capital. Happily 
they could not be brought to fire on the 
legislature, and their refusal decided 
the fortune of the day. Dispirited at 
this unwonted failure with the troops, 
and alarmed at the cries which broke 
from the multitude as soon as the de- 
crees of the Convention were known, he 
withdrew to the Hotel de Ville, the arm- 
ed force followed his example, and the 
Convention, so recently besieged within 
its walls, speedily became the assailing 
party. Paiis was soon in the most vio- 
lent state of agitation. The tocsin sum- 
moned the citizens to the Hotel de Ville, 
the g6rUrale called them to the Conven- 
tion ; the deputies of the Legislature, and 
the commissioners of the municipality, 
met in the sections, and strove for the 
masteiyofthose important bodies. On all 
sides the people hastened to arms ; the 
streets were filled by multitudes crowd- 
ing to their different rallying-points ; 
cries of " Vive la Convention !" " Vive la 
Commune !" broke forth in the different 
columns, according to the prevailing 
opinion of their members; while the roll- 
ing of cannon and ammunition-wag- 



gons, by torchlight, gave a fearful pres- 
age of the contest that was approaching. 

78. The emissaries of the municipa- 
lity first arrived at the rendezvous of 
the sections; but the national guard, 
distracted and uncertain, hesitated to 
obey the summons of the magistrates. 
They could only be brought, in the firat 
instance, to send deputations to the 
commune, to inquire into the state of 
affairs. Meanwhile, the news of Robes- 
pierre's arrest circulated with rapidity, 
and a ray of hope shot through the 
minds of numerous proscribed indivi- 
duals who were in concealment in the 
city. With trembling steps they issued 
from their hiding-places, and, approach- 
ing the colunms of their fellow-citizens, 
besought them to assist in dethroning 
the tyrant. The minds of many were 
already shaken, those of all in a state of 
uncertainty, when, at ten o'clock, the 
commissioners of the Convention ar- 
rived with the intelligence of its de- 
crees, of the summons to assist it, of the 
appointment of a new commander-in- 
chief, and a rallying-point at the Hall of 
the Convention. Upon this theynolonger 
hesitated; the battalions of the national 
guard from all quarters marched to- 
wards the Convention, and defiled 
through the hall in the midst of the 
most enthusiastic applause. At mid- 
night, above three thousand men had 
arrived. The forces, being deemed suf- 
ficient, were ordered to set out. A few 
battalions and pieces of artillery were 
left to guard the Convention, and the 
remainder of the national guard, under 
the command of Barras, mai*ched at 
half-past twelve against the insurgents. 
The night was dark, a feeble moonlight 
only shone through the gloom ; but the 
forced illumination of the houses sup- 
plied a vivid light, which shone on the 
troops, who in profound silence, and in 
serried masses, marched from the Tuil- 
eries along the quays of the river to- 
wards the Hotel de Ville, the head- 
quarters of the insurgents. 

79. The armed citizens, who had 
come to the Tuileries to take part with 
Henriot and the commune, dismayed 
by their retreat to the Hotel de Ville, 
now glided into the ranks of the attack- 
ingforce, and the columns which march- 
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ed down tlie quays towards the Place 
de Gr^ye. Every one held his breath 
as they passed ; the intense interest of 
life or death almost choked respiration. 
But in more distant quarters the agita- 
tion was more op^i; and a confused 
sound, like the rolling of distant thxm- 
der, was heard in all parts of the city. 
By degrees the tumult became so yio* 
lent that at length the sound reached 
the prisons. The unhappy inmates of 
the gloomy cells put their ears to the 
bars of the windows, listened to every 
sound, and yet trembled lest the agita- 
tion should be the preltide to a general 
massacre of the captives. Soon, how- 
ever, the downcast looks of the jailers, 
words whispered to the framers of the 
lists, and the consternation of these 
wretches, awoke hope in their despair- 
ing minds. Shortly after it was dis- 
covered, by half-suppressed words heard 
in the streets, that RobespieiTe was in 
danger; the relations of the captives 
placed themselves under the windows, 
and informed them by signs of what 
was passing, and then the exhilaration 
of the prisoners broke out into the most 
vehement and tumultuous joy. 

80. Meanwhile the adherents of Robes- 
pierre, consisting almost entirely of the 
cannoneers, and of the armed force com- 
manded by Henriot, who were composed 
of the very lowest of the rabble, had 
assembled in great force at the Hotel 
de Ville. The Place de Qr^ve, in which 
it stands, was filled with artillery, bay- 
onets, and pikes; Robespierre had been 
received with the utmost enthusiasm, 
and the delivery of Henriot raised to 
the highest pitch the confidence of the 
conspirators But asthe night advanced, 
and no columns of the national guard 
arrived, this confidence gave place to 
the most sinister presentiments. Even 
in the Faubourg St Antoine, the centre 
of all former insurrections, the dele- 
gates of the municipality failed in rous- 
ing the populace. "What the better 
have we been," said they, " of all the 
insurrections? What has Robespierre 
done for us ? Where are the riches, the 
fields, he promised us ? When we are 
dying of famine, does he expect to sa- 
tuafy us by the daily spectacle of a hun- 
dred aristocrats dying on the seafibld ? 



Does he suppose we are cannibals, to 
feed on human flesh, and drink human 
blood ? He has done nothing for us, we 
will do nothing for him." Such was the 
language of the populace in the most 
revolutionary quarter of Paris: the 
fever of innovation had exhausted it- 
self ; even the lowest of the people were 
horror-struck with the rulers liiey had 
chosen for themselves. 

81. At midnight the rumour began 
loudly to spread through the ranks of 
the insurgents, that the municipality 
had been declared hors la loif that the 
sections had joined the Convention, 
and that their forces were advancing 
against the insui^ents. To obviate its 
impression, Payan read aloud in the 
Council-room ihe decree of the Con- 
vention, and inserted in it the names 
of all those of their party whom he ob- 
served in the gallery, hoping thereby 
to attach them from desperation to the 
cause of Robespierre. But an opposite 
effect immediately ensued, as they aU 
instantly took to flight, leaving the gal- 
lery deaeried. Kor did affairs wear a 
more promising aspect out of doors. 
There were about two thousand men 
stationed in the Place de Gr^ve, with 
a powei*ful train of artillery. But their 
resolution was already much shed^en bj 
the obvious defection of their fellow- 
citizens, when the light of the torches 
showed the heads of the columns of the 
national guai*d appearing in aU the ave- 
nues which led to the square. The 
moment was terrible : ten pieces of the 
artillery of the Convention stood in 
battery, while the canoneei's of the mu- 
nicipality, with their lighted matches 
in their hands, were posted beside their 
guns on the opposite side. But the 
authority of the law prevailed ; the de- 
cree of the legislatui*e was read by 
torchlight^ and the insurgent troops re- 
fused to resist it. Some emissaries of 
the Convention glided into the ranks 
of the municipality, and raised the cry, 
" Vive la Convention !" the insuiigentB 
were moved by the harangue of Meda, 
the commander of the national artillery, 
and in a short time the Place de Gr&ve 
was deserted, and the whole cannoneers 
retired to their homes, or ranged them- 
selves on the side of the Assembly. 
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82. Henriot deeoended the stair of 
the Hotel de Yille; but seeing the 
square deserted, he vented his execra- 
tions on his faithlessfollowers, who had 
for the most part abandoned the king 
in the same manner on the 10th Au- 
gust, and hastened back to his com- 
rades. The conspirators, finding them- 
selves unsupported, gave way to despair; 
the national guard rushed rapidly up 
the stair, headed by Bourdon de I'Oise, 
with a pistol in each hand and a naked 
sabre in his teeth, and entered the 
room where Robespierre and the lead- 
ers of the revolt weiiie assembled. Le- 
bas, hearing the tumult approaching, 
presented a pistol to Robespierre, en- 
treating him to blow out his brains ; 
but he refused. When they entered, 
they found Robespierre sitting with his 
elbow on his knees, and his head rest- 
ing on his hand ; Meda discharged his 
pistol, which broke his under jaw, and 
he fell under the table. St Just im- 
plored Lebas to put an end to his life. 
" Cowai'd, fbUow my example !" said 
he, and blew out his brains. Couthon 
was seized under a table, feebly at- 
tempting to strike with a knife, which 
he wanted the courage to plunge in his 
heart; CofBnhal and the younger Robes- 
pierre threw themselves from the win- 
dows, and were seized in the inner court 
of the building. Henriot had been 
thrown from the window by Coffinhal, 
before he threw himself out; but, 
though bi*uised and mutilated, he con- 
trived to crawl into the entrance of a 
sewer, from whence he was dragged out 
by the troops of the Convention.* 

£3. Robespierre and Coul^on, being 

* Manj anUiore affirm that Robespierre 
ehot himself. That he had a pistol in his 
hand is certain; but Levaaseur de la Sarthe 
and Meda, the gendarmes who arrested him, 
agree in stating that his jaw was broken by 
a fldiot fired by the last of these parties.— See 
LsvASSEUB, iii. 154 ; Msda, 866. Lamartiue, 
in his Hi^oire det Qirondina, gives the same 
account : " Leonard Bourdon with his right 
hand laid hold of the arm of the gendarme 
Heda, who had a pistol, and pointing with 
his left hand at whom he should aim, he 
turned the mouth of the pistol to Robeq)ierre, 
and sold to the gendarme, ' That is he ! ' 
The shot is fired — Robespierre falls with his 
head forward on the table, staining with his 
blood the proclamation that he had not fin- 
ished signing."— Lam ARTINC, Hittoire des 
CHrondina, viiL 864, 366. 



supposed to be dead, were dragged by 
the heels to the Quai Pelletier, where it 
was proposed to throw them into the 
river; but it being discovered, when 
light was brought, that they still 
breathed, they were stretched on a 
board, and carried to the Convention 
between one and two o'clock in the 
morning. The members havmg refused 
to admit them, they were conveyed to 
the Committee of General Safety, where 
Robespierrelayfor nine hours stretched 
on a table in the Salle d' Audience, with 
his broken jaw still bleeding, and suf- 
fering alike under bodUy pain, and the 
execrations and insults of those ai'ound 
him. During the whole time that this 
cruel torture lasted, he evinced a stoical 
apathy. Foam merely issued from his 
mouth, which the humanity of some 
around him led them to wipe off; but he 
grasped with convulsive eneigy the pis- 
tol which he had not had sufficient time, 
or wanted courage, to dischaige. His 
face retained its habitual bilious tint^ 
but mingled with the ashen hue of 
death. At six in the morning a sur- 
geon was sent for, who found the left 
jaw broken : he took out two or three 
teeth which were crushed by the shot, 
bandaged the jaw, and placed beside 
him a glass of water, with which he 
occasionally washed away the blood 
which filled his mouth. As he lay ex- 
tended on the table, numbers reviled 
and spat upon him ; and, to their eter- 
nal disgrace, some of his former col- 
leagues in the committees insulted him, 
while the clerks of the office pricked him 
with their penknives.t At length he 
arose and sat down on a chair ; he then 
gazed around him, fixing his eyes chiefly 
on the clerks in the office, whom he 
I'ecognised. But he exhibited gi^at 
fortitude, especially in the dressing of 
the wound, which occasioned acute 
pain. Shortly afber, he was sent to the 
Conciergerie, where he was confined in 
the same cell which had been occupied 
by Banton, Hubert, and Chaumette. 
From thence he was brought, with all 
his associates, to the Revolutionary Tri- 

* "8eB ooU&gaes des comit^s vinrent I'in- 
sulter, le frapper, lui cracher au visage ; des 
commis de oureau le piqu^rent de leurs 
cauiiSs."— Dernier* Momen$ de Mobei^pierre ; 
JSiit. Pari, xxxir. 04. 
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bunal, and, as soon as the identity of 
their persons was established, they were 
condemned. St Just and Dumas were 
taken direct to the Audience Hall, at 
the office of the Committee of Public 
Salvation, and thence to the same pri- 
son. The former gazed at the great 
picture of the Rights of Man placed 
there, and said, " It is I, nevertheless, 
who did that." In entering the Con- 
ciergerie, St Just met General Hoche, 
who had been confined there for some 
weeks by St Just himself. Instead of 
insulting his fallen enemy, Hoche press- 
ed his hand, and stood aside to let him 
pass. The really heroic are never on 
great occasions unworthy of themselves. 
84. At four in the morning of the 
29th July, all Paris was in motion to 
witness tiie death of the tyrant. He 
was placed on the chariot, between 
Henriot and Couthon, whose persons 
were as mutilated as his own, the last 
in the vehicle, in order that^ with the 
usual barbarity of the period, which he 
himself had been instrumental in iatro- 
ducing, he should see all his friends 
perish before him. They were bound 
by ropes to the benches of the car in 
which they were seated; and the rolling 
of the vehicle during the long passage, 
which was through the most populous 
quarters of Paris, produced such pain 
in their wounds that they at times 
screamed aloud. The gendarmes rode 
with their sabres presented to the peo- 
ple, who clapped their hands, as they 
had done when Danton was led to ex- 
ecution. Robespierre's forehead, one 
eye, and part of the cheek, were alone 
seen above the bandage which bound 
up the broken jaw. St Just evinced 
throughout the most unconquerable 
fortitude. Robespierre cast his eyes 
on the crowd, turned them aside, and 
shrugged his shoulders. The multi- 
tude, which for long had ceased to at- 
tend the executions, manifested the ut- 
most joy at their fate. They were con- 
ducted to the Place de la Revolution ; 
the scaffold was placed on the spot 
where Louis XYL and Marie Antoi- 
nette had suffered. The statue of Li- 
berty still surmounted the scene. Never 
hfid such a crowd been witnessed on 
any former occasion : the streets, de< 



spite the earliness of the hour, were 
thronged to excess ; every window was 
filled; even the roofs of the houses, 
like the manned yards of a ship, were 
crowded with spectators. The joy was 
imiversal ; it almost approached to de- 
lirium. The blood from Robespierre's 
jaw burst through the bandage, and 
overflowed his dress ; his face was 
ghastly pale. He kept his eyes shut, 
when he saw the general feeling, during 
the time the procession lasted, but 
could not close his ears against the im- 
precations of the multitude. A woman, 
breaking from the crowd, exclaimed, 
"Murderer of all my kindred! your 
agony fills me with joy : descend to hell 
covered with the curses of every mother 
in France !" He ascended the scaffold 
with a firm step, and was laid down 
near the axe. Twenty of his comrades 
were executed before him ; during the 
time they were suffering, he lay on the 
scaffold with his eyes shut, never utter- 
ing a word. When lifted up to be tied 
to the fatal plank, the executioner tore 
the bandage from his face ; the lower 
jaw fell upon his breast, and he uttered 
a yell which filled every heart with 
horror. For some minutes the fright- 
ful figure was held up, fixed to th» 
board, to the multitude ; he was then 
placed under the axe, and the last 
sounds which reached his ears were the 
exulting shouts, which were prolonged 
for some minutes after his death. 

85. Along with Robespierre were ex- 
ecuted Henriot, Couthon, St Just, Du- 
mas, Coffinhal, Simon, and all the lead- 
ers of the revolt. Of these St Just 
alone displayed the firmness which had 
so often been witnessed among the vic- 
tims whom they had sent to the scaf- 
fold. Couthon wept with terror : the 
others died uttering blasphemies, which 
were drowned by the cheers of the 
people. The spectators shed tears for 
joy, they embraced each other in trans- 
port, they crowded round the scaffold 
to behold the bloody remains of the 
tyrants. "Tes, Robespierre, there is a 
Qod !" said a poor man, as he approach- 
ed the lifeless body of one so lately the 
object of dread. His fall was felt by 
all present as an immediate manifesta- 
tion of the Divinity. Seventy-three of 
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his party were executed next day, com- 
prising all the leaders of the revolt at the 
municipality ; but Bar^re, Billaud Ya- 
rennes, and Collot d'Herbois, were in 
the ranks of the yictorious party, and, 
though the worst of the whole, suffered 
at that time no punishment for their 
crimes. The whole theatres of Paris 
were open, as usual, duiing these scenes 
of horror, as they had been during the 
whole continuance of the Reign of Ter- 
ror.* 

/" 86. Thus terminated the Reign of Ter- 
ror — " the only series of crimes," says 
Sir James Mackintosh, "perhaps, in 
history, which, in spite of the common 
disposition to exaggerate extraordinary 

{ facts, has been beyond. measure under- 
rated in public opinion." f It is an 

I epoch fraugfkt with greater political 
instruction than any of equal duration 
which has existed since the beginning 
of the world. In no former period had 
the efforts of the people so completely 
triumphed, or the higher orders been 
so thoroughly crushed by the lower. 
The throne had been overturned, the 
altar destroyed, the aristocracy levelled 
witb the dust; the nobles were in exile, 
the clergy in captivity, the gentry in 

I affliction. A merciless sword had 

I waved over the state, destroying alike 

* Theatres open on the 9th Thermidor, 
viz: — 

1. Op^ra. Armide, avec le ballet de T^l^- 
maq\ie. 

5. Op^ra Comique. La Mdlomauie. 

3. Th^tre de la R^publique. La Conspira- 

tion pour la Libert^. 

4. Th^tre Feydeao. Rointo et Juliette. 

6. ThtttrederEs^t^ Section Marat. Ouil- 

laume Tell. 
C. Thtttre de la Montcurne. Jardin de 
I'EgaUtd. 

7. Th^tre dea Sans -culottes. Ci-devant 

MoliM«. 

8. Thtttre Lyrique des Amis de la Patrie. 

Ia Bevoir. 

9. Th^tiredu Vaudeville. Fdtedel'Egalit^. 

10. Th^tre de la Cit^. Le Combat des Ther- 

mopyles. 

11. Thtttre du Lyc^ des Arts. Jardin de 

I'^alit^. 

12. Amphith^tre d'AsUey, Faubourg du 

Temple. La Fdte Civique. 

Immediately before this is a list of forty- 
five persons executed the same day. It is 
the same throughout the whole of the Reign 
of Terror.— See Moniteur, 27th July 1794 (9 
I^ermidor). 

t Mackintosh's Workt, iii 295. 



the dignity of rank, the splendour of 
talent, and the graces of beauty. All 
that excelled the labouring classes in 
situation, fortune, or acquirement, had 
been removed ; they had triumphed 
over their oppressors, seized their pos- 
sessions, and risen into their stations. 
And what was the consequence ? The 
establishment of a more cruel and re- 
volting tyranny than any which man- 
kind had yet witnessed ; the destruction 
of all the charities and enjoyments of 
life ; the dreadful spectacle of streams 
of blood flowing through every part of 
France. With truth did the warmest 
apologists and ablest advocates of the 
Revolution now admit that it had pro- 
duced "the most indefatigable, searching, 
multiform, and omnipresent tyranny 
that ever existed, which pervaded every 
class of society, which had ministers and 
victims in every village of France." X 
The earliest friends, ^e warmest ad- 
vocates, the firmest supporters of the 
people, were swept off indiscriminately 
with their bitterest enemies ; in the 
unequal struggle, virtue and philan- 
thropy sank under ambition and vio- 
lence ; and society returned to a state 
of chaos, when all the elements of 
private or public happiness were scat- 
tered to the winds. Such are the re- 
sults of unchaining the passions of the 
multitude ; such the peril of suddenly 
admitting the light upon a benighted 
people. § 

•' The will 

And high permission of all-ruling Heaven 
Lefb them at large to their own dark designs^ 
That with reiterated crimes they might 
Heap on themselves damnation, whilst they 

sought 
Evil to others, and, enraged, might see 
How all their malice served but to bring forth 
Infinite goodness, grace, and mercy shown 
On man by them seduced ; but on them- 
selves 
Treble confiislon, wrath, and vengeance 
poured." 

Paradise lost, i. 212. 



] 



t Sir James Mackintosh (Author of the 
VindicicB ChdlieaX Workt, iii. 263. 

§ The extent to which blood was shed in 
Fiance during this melancholy period will 
hardly be credited by future ages. The Re- 

{mbliuan Frudhomme, whose prepossessions 
ed him to anything rather than exaggeration 
of the horrors of the popular rule, has given 
the following appalling account of the victims 
of the Revolution. Its value will not be dulj 
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Of 

whom 



f 87. The facility with -which a fiiction, 
1 composed of a few of the most audacious 
i and reckless of the nation, triumphed 
i over the immense majorii^ of all .the 

i^>preciated unless it is recollected that the 
author who compiled it was an ardent sup- 
porter of the Revolution — an intimate friend 
and political agent of Danton's ; and that^ in 
his well-known revolutionary journal, the 
" Revolutions de Paris," he had j^Mt^fixd the 
m assacres in the prisons in September 1792. 
See No., September 10, 1792. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

From Sept. 21, 1792 to Oct 2fi, 1795— 

Guillotined, .... 18,613 

Nobles, . . . 1,278 
Women, ... 760 
Nuna^ . -360 

Priests^ . . 1,136 

Wives of mechanics; 1,467 
Persons' who perished in the 
civil war after the Slst May 
1793atl7onB» . . 81,200 

LTona 
Deaths from fear and famine 

during the siege, . . 184 

Perished during the demoli- 
tions of houses, ftc, . 45 
Women during pregnancy and 

hi childbirth, ... 848 
Massacred after the r eactkm of 

the 9th Thermidor, . . 145 
Died in prison, ... 32 
Suicides, .... 45 

Houses destroyed, 1674. 

Total, 799 



729 




9,000 

8,100 
160 
800 

1,265 



Fight of Garteaozy on the road 

to Marseilles, 
Died in prison, 

Tbtal, 

TOUXX)!!. 

Diuing the dege, . 
Massacred or drowned on the 

retreat of the Tarij^iigh^ 
Died in prison, 
Shot^ . . . . • 
Women and children thrown 

into the sea» 

Total, 

Bbdoih. 
Destruction and dispersion of 

the inhabitants of this city, 

which numbered more than 

1600 houses. 

Ths South. 
Persons massacred throughout 

the south after the reaction 

of the 9th Thermidor, 
Conspiracies^ .... 
Insurrections, • . . 

WAR OP LA YENDEB. 

The loss of life in the mas* 
sacres, fiisillades, noyades, 
and the various combats 
betuxen Frenchmen, is esti- 
matod at least at 



14^326 



750 
360 
140 



900.000 
Gony forward, 966^916 



holders of property in the kingdom, and 
led them forth like Tictims to the sacri- 
fice, is not the least extraordinary or 
memorable fact of that erentful period. 

Brought over, 960;916 

Of (Women, . . 15,000 
whom ( Children, . . 2^000 
This war has caused the dis- 
appearance of villages, ham- 
lets, or fkrms^ to the number 
of more than . 20,000 

Victims under theproeonsolste 
of Cabbibr at Nantes, 39^00(^ 

^Children shot, . . 500 
drowned, . 1,500 
Women shot^ . . 264 
drowned, . 600 
Priests shot» . . 800 
drowned, . 460 
Nobles drowned, . 1,400 
Artisans drowned, . 5,30^ 
Died in pnaon by dia- 
. ease, . . . 8,000 
ifote. — Those guillothied at 
Lyons^ Marseille^ Toulon, 
and Bktoiu are induded 
in the 18,613 above men- 
tioned. 
Persons whocommitted suicide 
by hanging, drowning, or 
throwing themselves from 
windows, from fear, . 4,79^ 

Women who died in premature 

childbirth, ...» 3,40(^ 

Deaths from &mine^ . . 20,000 

Persons made insane through 
the Revolution, 1550, 



whom" 



In aO, 1,027,106 

In this enumeration are not comprehended 
the massacres at Versailles, at the Abbaye, 
tbe Cannes, or other prisons, on September 
2d, the victims of the Olaoidre of Avignon, 
those shot at Toulon and MarseiUea, or the 
persons slain in the little town of B^doin, of 
which the whole population perished. Those 
contained in the "Liste des CondaQm^s,"a 
veiy curious work, down to the 13th Ther- 
midor ^Oth July 1794X are 2741.— £fi»|»pfem«irt 
a 2fo. IX. LiiU <Us CondamneSf p. 15.— The 
additional 99 contained in the Monitenr are 
those condemned and executed after the fedl 
of Robespierre, and are also in the litU du 
Oondamnit, Nos. X. &nd XL 

It is in an especial manner remaricable, in 
this dismal catalogue, how large a proportion 
of the victims of the Revolution were persons 
in the middle and lower ranks of life. Th« 
priests and nobles guillotined are only 2418, 
while the persons of plebeian origin exceed 
13,000 ! The nobles and priests put to death 
at Nantes were only 2160 ; while the inflmts 
drowned add shot are 2000, the women 764, 
and the artisans 5300 1 So rapidly in revolu- 
tionary convulsions does the career of cruelty 
reach the lower orders, and so wide-spread 
is the carnage dealt out to them, compared 
with that which they have sought to inflict 
on their superiors. 
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The actiye pari of the bloody fBurtioxi 
at Paris never exceeded a few thousand 
men ; their talents were by no means of 
the highest order, nor their weight in 
society considerable; yet they trampled 
nnder foot all the influential classes, 
ruled mighty armies with absolute sway, 
kept two hundred thousand of their fel- 
low-citizens in captivity, and daily led 
out several hundred, and at last, per- 
haps, taking the whole country together, 
some thousand persons, of the best blood 
in France, to execution. Such is the 
effect of the unity of action which atro- 
cious wickedness produces; such the 
consequence of rousing the cupidity of 
tile lower orders ; such the ascendancy 
which, in periods of stnarchy, is acquired 
by the most savage and lawless of the 
people. The peaceable and inoffensive 
citizens lived and wept in silence; terror 
crushed every attempt at combination; 
the extremity of grief subdued even the 
firmest hearts. ''Isque habitus ani- 
morum fuit, ut pessimum facinus auder- 
ent pauci, plures veUent^ omnes pater- 
entur." * In despair at effecting any 
alleviation of the general sufferings, 
apathy universally prevailed, the most 
sacred domestic ties were often forgot- 
ten, selfishness became genei'aL The 
people sought to foi^get their sorrows 
in Ihe delirium of present enjoyments; 
and the theatres were never fuller than 
during the whole duration of the Beign 
of Terror. Ignorance of human nature 
can alone lead us to ascribe this to any 
peculiarity in the French chai*acter ; 
ihe same effects have been observed in 
ail parts and ages of the world, as in* 
variably attending a state of extreme 
and long-continued distress. i* 

88. How, then, did a faction, whose 
leaders were so extremely contemptible 

* " And this was the state of men's minds, 
that extreme wickedness was dared by a few, 
wished by many, endured by aU."— Tacitus, 
HisL I 2S. 

t Appearances predsely similar ore record- 
ed by Boccaccio to have been observed in 
Florence during the dreadful pestilence of 
1348 — '* One citizen avoided another, no one 
looked after his neighbour ; relations kept 
aJoof from each other; tribulation had so 
stricken the hearts of men and women with 
terror, that brother abandoned brother; the 
tmcle the nephew, the sister the brother, 
and frequently the wife the husband; and, 



in point of numbers obtain the power ( 
to rule France with such absolute sway! , 
The answer is simple. It was by an < 
expedient of the plainest kind, and by ; 
steadily following out one principle, so • 
obvious that few have sought for the ; 
cause of such terrible j^enomena in its I 
application. This was by promoting, 
and to a great extent actually giving to \ 
the working-classes the influence and 
the possessions of all the other orders ' 
in the state. Egestcu eupida novartun 
remmt ^sa the maxim on which they . 
acted : it was toward this point — the , 
cupidity and ambition of those to whom 
fortune had proved adverse — ^that all ' 
their measures were directed. Their 
principle was to keep the revolutionary 
passions of the people constantly awake 
by the display of fresh objects of desire ; 
to represent all the present misery 
which the system of innovation had. 
occasioned, as the consequence of the ' 
resistance which the holders of property 
had opposed to its progress; and to 
dazzle the populace by the prospect of ' 
boundless felicity, when the revolution- ' 
ary equality and spoliation for which 
they contended was fully established. > 
By this means they effiectually secured, / 
over the greater part of France, the co- 
operation of thQ multitude ; and it was 
by their physical strength, guided and 
caUed forth by the revolutionary clubs 
and committees universally established, 
and everywhere composed of the most 
ardent of the Jacobin faction, that the 
extraordinary power of the Terrorists 
was upheld. 

89. In the later stages of the Bevolu- 
tion, this universally aroused cupidity 
of the working-classes was powerfully 
supported, and the strength of Jacobin 
vigour increased, by the terrors of pun- 

what is worse, and almos tincredible, &thers 
and mothers shunned their children. . . . 
Many, losing sight of i^ distinction between 
good and evil, abandoned themselves to plea- 
sure, and followed day and night the dictates 
of their appetites. This occurred not only 
among the laity, but even the members of 
monasteries, breaking from the control of the 
laws, gave themselves up to carnal pleasures, 
and became dissolute and wanton." — Boccac- 
oio, Oiomata Prima IntrodtinoM. The same 
will appear amidst the horrors of the Mos- 
cow retreat 
X "Indigence covetous of change." 
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ishment among the leaders of the popu- 
lace for the innumerable crimes they 
had committed. This terror went to 
such a length as to be often ridiculous ; 
for a few words, from a handful of chil- 
dren or old women, were often suffi- 
cient to make the leaders tremble who 
had defeated the armies of all Europe. 
This would be inexplicable did we not 
know that '' conscience makes cowards 
of us alL" These terrors and this sys- 
tem succeeded perfectly, as long as the 
Tictims of spoliation were the higher 
orders and considerable holders of pro- 
perty ; it was when they were exhausted, 
and the edge of the guillotine began to 
descend upon the shopkeepers and the 
more opulent of the labouring-classes, 
that the general reaction took place 
which overturned the Reign of Terror. 
When society is in so con-upt and pro- 
fligate a form that a faction, qualified 
by their talents and energy to take the 
lead in public affairs, can be found who 
will carry on the government on these 
principles, and they are not crushed in 
tibe outset by a imited efibrt of all the 
holders of property, it can hardly fail 
of obtaining temporary success. It is 
well that the friends of order of every 
political persuasion — and they are to 
be found as much among the supporters 
of rational freedom as the advocates of 
monarchical power — should be aware 
of the deadly weapon which is in the 
possession of their adverearies, and the 
necessity of uniting to wrest it from 
iheir hands the moment that it is un- 
sheathed. And it would be fortunate 
if the agents of revolution would con- 
template, in the Reign of Terror and 
the fate of Robespierre, the inevitable 
effects of using it to their country and 
themselves. 

90. In contemplating the progress of 
the Revolution, nothing appears more 
extraordinary than the universal and 
rapid destruction which it brought upon 
all ranks who aided it, from the throne 
to the cottage. The king supported it 
and perished ; the nobles supported it 
and perished ; the clergy supported it 
and perished; the merchants supported 
it and perished; the public creditors 
supported it and perished ; the shop- 
keepers supported it and perished; the 



artLsans supported it and perished; the 
peasants supported it and perished. The 
nobles, whose passion for innovation, 
and misguided declamations in favour 
of equality, had first led to the convo- 
cation of the States-General, who early 
set the example of submission to the 
popular will, and voluntarily abdicated 
their titles> their privileges, and their 
rights, to place themselves at the head 
of the movement, were the fii'st to be 
desti^oyed. Decimated by the guillo' 
tine, exiles from their country, destitute 
wanderers in foreign lands, they beheld 
their estates confiscated, their palaces 
sold, their children proscribed, them- 
selves undone. While by the waters of 
Babylon they sat down and wept, they 
learned to lament the fatal precipitance 
with which they had excited the ambi- 
tion of their inferiors, by yielding so 
precipitately to the public frenzy in 
favour of democracy. 

91. The clei^gy, who had proved them- 
selves the eai'liest and steadiest friends 
of freedom, whose junction with the 
Tiers Etat in the hour of peril had first 
given the latter a superiority over the 
privileged classes, and compelled the 
ruinous union of all the orders in one 
chamber, wero utterly destroyed by the 
party whom they had cherished. Their 
roligion was abolished, their chm'ches 
were closed, their property was confis- 
cated, themselves were subjected to 
cruel and tyrannical enactments, com- 
pelled to wander in utter destitution in 
foreign lands, or purohase a miserable 
pittance by violating their oaths, and 
earning the contempt of all the fSedthful 
among their flocks. — The commeroial 
classes, whose jealousy of the unjust 
privileges of the noblesse had first fos- 
tered the flame of liberty, were con- 
sumed in the conflagration which it had 
raised ; the once flourishing colonies of 
the monarchy were in flames, its manu- 
facturing cities in ruins, its private 
wealth destroyed, its sails banished from 
the ocean, its naval establbhments in 
decay. Blasted by a ruinous system of 
paper currency, and crushed in the 
grasp of a rolentless despotism, manu- 
facturing industiy was withered, and 
commeroial capital annihilated. — The 
public creditors, once so loud in their 
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praises of the first moyements of the Re- 
volution, whose enthusiasm had raised 
the public funds thirty per cent in one 
day, when Neckerwas restored to power, 
in 1788, on the shoulders of the demo- 
cracy, were now crushed beneath its 
wheels; the once opulent capifcalists, 
ruined by the fall of the public securi- 
ties, deprived of their property by a 
fictitious paper, paid by their debtors 
in a nominal icurrency, had long since 
sunk to the dust ; while the miserable 
rentiertf cheated out of almost all their 
income by the payment of their annui- 
ties in assignats, were wandering about 
in utter despair, supporting a miserable 
existence by charity, or terminating it 
by suicide. 

92. The shopkeepers, whose unani- 
mous shouts had so long supported the 
Constituent Assembly, whose bayonets 
had first upheld the fortunes of the Re- 
volution, at last tasted its bitter fruits. 
As its movement advanced, and they 
became the objects of jealousy to still 
lower ambition, the fury of plebeian 
revenge was directed against their ranks ; 
insensibly they melted away under the 
axe of the guillotine, or were destroyed 
by the law of the maximum, and la- 
mented with unavailing tears the con- 
vulsions which had deprived them at 
once of the purchasers of their commo- 
dities, the securily for their property, 
and the disposal of their industry. — The 
artisans, who had expected a flood of 
prosperity from the regeneration of so- 
ciety, whose pikes had so often, at Ja- 
cobin command, issued from ^e Fau- 
bourgs to overawe the legislature, were 
speed^y steeped in misery from the 
consequences of their actions. Impa- 
tient of restraint, unable to endure a 
superior, they were at last subjected to 
the most galling bondage. Destitute of 
employment, fed only by the bounty of 
government, they were fettered in every 
action of their lives. Debari'ed the 
power of purchasing even the neces- 
saries of life for themselves, they were 
forced first to wait half the day as needy 
suppliants at the offices of the commit- 
tees who issued their tickets, and then 
to watch half thenight round the bakers' 
shops, to procure the wretched pittance 

VOL. in. 



of a pound of black bread a-day for each 
member of their families. — Thepeasants 
expected an immediate deliverance frt>m 
tithes, taxes, and burdens' of every de- 
scription, as the consequence of their 
emancipation; and they found them- 
selves ground down by the law of the 
maximum, forced to sell at nominal 
prices to iJie purveyors for the armies, 
and fettered in every action of their 
lives by oppressive regulations. They 
saw their sons perish in the field, or rot 
in the hospitals, their horses and cattle 
seized for the forced requisitions, and the 
produce of their labour torn from them 
by battalions of armed men, to maintain 
an indigent and worthless rabble in tht> 
great cities of the Republic. 

93. Consequences so extraordinary, 
so unlocked for, to every class of society 
from the throne to the cottage, are 
singularly instructive as to the effects 
of revolutions ; but yet^ if the matter 
be considered dispassionately, it is evi- 
dent that they must in every age at- 
tend any considerable convulsion in 
society. When a tree is felled, it is the 
leaves and the extremities which first 
begin to wither, because they are soonest 
affected by a stoppage in the supplies 
by which the whole is nourished. It 
is the same with society. Upon the 
occurrence of a revolution, the work- 
ing-classes are the earliest to suffer, 
because they have no stock to maintain 
themselves during a period of ad- 
versity, and being wholly dependent 
on the daily wages of labour, are the 
first victims of the catastrophe which 
has interrupted it. It is this imme- 
diate effect of a revolution, in spread- 
ing misery through the labouring poor, 
which in the general case renders its 
march irresistible, when not arrested 
in the outset by a firm combination of 
all the holders of property. It is it 
which precipitates society into a series 
of convulsions, from which it can hardly 
emerge without the destruction of the 
existing generation. The shock given 
to credit, the stoppage to speculation, 
the contraction to expenditure, is so 
excessive, that the lower orders are im- 
mediately involved in distress ^and the 
same causes which increase their dis- 
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content, and angment their diaposition 
to revolt, disable government, by the 
rapid fall of the revenue, either from 
administering relief or exerting force. 
The consequence is, that fresh insurrec- 
tions take place ; more extravagant and 
levelling doctrines become popular ; a 
lower but more energetic class rises to 
the head of affairs ; desperate measures 
of finance areadopted, the public expen- 
diture is increased, while the nationfid in- 
come is diminished ; and, after a succes- 
flion of vain attempts to avoid the catas- 
trophe, national bankruptcy takes place, 
ftndthe accumulations of ages are swept 
off in a general public and private insol- 
vency. " Nemo unquam imperium fla- 
gitio qusesitum bonis artlbus exercuit." * 
94. The different steps of this disas- 
trousbut unavoidable progress are clear- 
ly marked in the successive stages of the 
French Revolution. Within six months 
after the Revolution broke out, it was 
discovered that the revenue had fallen, 
in consequence of the general uncer- 
tainty of the future, from £24,000,000 a- 
year to £17,000,000, and that at the very 
time when the embarrassment of the fi- 
nances had been the principal cause of 
the convocation of the States^Q^neraL 
"No resource could be found to meet the 
pressing difiiculties of the exchequer, 
but the confiscation of the property of 
the church, and subsequently of that of 
the emigrant nobles. These measures 
again engendered evils which tended to 
perpetuate the difficulties from wbich 
they sprang. The confiscation of the 
church property rendered neoessaiy 
the laws against the refractory priests, 
and they, in their turn, produced the 
refusal of so many of the clei^ to take 
the oaths to the Constitution, and there- 
by lighted the flames of civil war in La 
Vendue. At the same time, the severe 
enactments against the emigrant nobles 
produced a war of life and death with 
the aristocratic monarchs in Europe. 
Pressed by civil war within, and by the 
forces of Europe without, the Conven- 
tion found themselves compelled to 
have recourse to the system of assig- 
nats, and carried on the enormous ex- 
penditure of a hundred and seventy 

 "No one ever applied power acquired by 
^ckodixeas to good purposes. "—Tacitus. 



millions sterling ayear, by dispensing 
with a prodigal hand the oonfiscated 
wealth of more than half of Fnmce. 
This prodigious issue of paper neces- 
sarily led to its rapid depreciation ; all 
obligations of debt and credit ware 
overturned by the necessity of accept- 
ing payment in a nominal currency ; tiie 
rapid rise in the price of provisions com- 
pelled the government to adopt a maxi- 
mum, and interfere with the arm of 
force in the management of public sub- 
sistence.' Thence the forced requisi- 
tions, the compulsory sales, the distri- 
bution of rations, and all the innu- 
merable tyrannical regulations which 
fettered industry in every department ; 
and at length, by exciting the passions 
of the peopleagamsteach other, brought 
down even to the humblest class the. 
horrors which they had originally in- 
flicted on their superiors. 

95. Such a survey of theconsequencea 
of human violence both vindicates the 
justice of Providence, by demonstrating 
how rapidly and unavoidably the guilt 
of every class in society brings upon 
itself its own punishment, and tends to 
make us judge charitably of the con- 
duct of men placed in such a terrible 
crisis of society. Harshly as we may 
think of the atrocities of the Revolu- 
tion, let no man be sure that, placed in 
similar circumstances, he would not 
have been betrayed into the same ex- 
cesses. It is the insensible gradation 
in violence, the experienced necessity 
of advancing with &e tide, which ren- 
ders such convulsions so perilous to the 
morals as well as the welfare of nations. 
The authors of many of the worst mea- 
sures in the Revolution were restored 
to private life as innocent and inof- 
fensive as other men ; the most atro- 
cious violations of right had been so 
long foreseen and discussed, that their 
occurrence produced little or no sensiw 
tion. " Of all the lessons derived fi^m 
the history of human passion," says 
Lavalette, " the most important is the 
utter impossibility which the best men 
will always experience of stopping, if 
they are once led into the path of error. 
If, a few years before they were per- 
petrated, the crimes of the Revolution 
could have been portrayed to those 
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who afterwards oommitted them, eren 
Bobespierre himself woiildhave reooiled 
with horror. Men are seduced, in the 
first instance, by plausible theories; 
their heated imaginations represent 
them as beneficial, and easy of ezeou' 
tion ; they advance unconsdonsly from 
errors to faults, and from faults to 
crimes, till sensibility is destroyed by 
the spectacle of guilt, and the most 
sarage atrocities are dignified by the 
name of state policy." Such always 
will be the case ; it is the pressure of 
erfeemal circumstances which ultimate- 
ly produces guilt, as much as guilt which 
at first induces the difficulties of public 
affairs. The leaders of a revolution 
are constantly advancing before the fire 
which they themselves have lighted ; 
the moment they stop, they are con- 
sumed in the flames. 

96. One circumstance ismanifest from 
the whole history of the Revolution* 
upon which it weU becomes the people 
of this country to ponder, if they shall 
find themselves involved in a similar 
convulsion ; that is, that by &r the 
greatest and most atrocious orimea 
committed in its progress were perpe- 
trated bj jurymen. The whole victims 
of the revolutionaiy tribunal at Paris, 
2800 in number, were judicially mur- 
dered by the verdicts of juriee. The 
same was the case with almott all the 
other revolutionary tribunals in France. 
In England, all the atrocities of Jef- 
feries, whichhad so powerful an efiectin 
bringing about the Revolution af 1688, 
were effected by the same means. The 
monarchical orueltiee which occasioned 
the English, the democratic atrocities 
whichdisgraoed the French Revolution, 
found eqtuilly ready instruments in the 
passions or pliability of jurymen. * This 
fiust is not a Uttle remarkable. It de- 
monstrates how extremely fallacious is 
the reliance which is generally placed 
en the institution of jury-trial, as the 
bulwark of freedom uul the shield of 

* *' AU the acts of Jefferies were done with 
the aid of juries, and tDttktnU the censure of 
Parliament. They afford a &tal proof that 
judicial forms and oonetitutiooal establish- 
ments may be rendered \mavailing by the 
subserviency or prejudice of those who are 
utpointed to carry them into effect"— Bib 
Jamxs Magkintosb's Woribs, iL 41. 



oppressed innocenoe. That it has often 
proved so in former times, when power 
was wielded by monarchs or aiistocra- 
tic bodies, and juries were taken from 
the middle or lower classes^ is certain. 
But what ensues when the lower orders 
themselves are the oppressors, and the 
sword of power is wielded by those 
whom they have placed in the seats of 
justice f Will they permit the accused 
aristocrats to be tiied by their peere^ 
as was the ease with themselves when 
the nobles were in power? Unques- 
tionably they will not ; the fii-st thing 
they invariably do ia^ to place the most 
violent of their own daias and faction 
upon the lists of jurymen. Juries then 
become what Tocqneville says they are 
in America, nothing better than the 
judicial committee of the majority. 
Actuated by its passions, inflamed by 
its fears, envenomed by its jealousies, 
they are then more dangerous to real 
liberty, and perpetrate injustice on a 
greater scale, than permanent judges 
ever could venture to do ; for, in their 
case, numbers remove responsibility 
without lessening cruelty, and obscurity 
shelters crime without fostering virtue. 
In democratic times, the^leepest wounds 
to the cause of freedom will in general 
be inflicted by the hands of juiymen. 
97. Robespierre was to the intenial 
march of the Revolution what Napoleon 
was to its external passions. Both rose 
to eminenoe, and were sustained in 
power by surrendering themselves to 
the all-powerful current of public pas- 
sion, and directing it to the objects 
which the ambition of the great bulk 
of men at the time most ai^lently de- 
sired. Both owed the long continuance 
of their power to the opinion generally 
and deservedly entertained, that they 
were sincere in their enthusiasm, di»- 
interested in tiieir intentions, and in- 
vincible in their hearts. The dreadful 
catastrophes to which the rule of both 
led are to be regarded as the result^ not 
so much of their individual actions, aa 
of the false, and, in their ultimate oon- 
sequences, terrible principles on which 
they proceeded. The maxim of Robes- 
pierre and St Jvist, that what consti- 
tuted a republic was the destruction of 
everything that opposed it, was precisely 
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the principle which led Napoleon to 
his insatiable foreign conqneats. In- 
vincible necessity urged both on when 
they had launched on the career of 
crime ; and that necessity was, the moral 
law of nature which dooms outrageous 
sin to punishment from the conse- 
quences of the very acts which itself 
most ardently desire& The 9th Ther- 
midor was the counterpart of the Mos- 
cow retreat. Instead, then, of regard- 
ing Robespierre as a mere individual 
man, and ascribing the horrors of his 
career to his wicked propensities, it is 
more consonant to historic justice, as 
well as the cause of virtue, to represent 
him as the incarnation in civil gov- 
ernment OT THE Revolution. And pro- 
bably no Avatar sent on such a mission 
could be imbued with fewer vices. 

98. Extravagant as the opinions of 
Robespierre now appear, and dreadful 
ns were the consequences to which they 
led, there seems no reason to doubt 
that they were seriously entertained by 
him, and that, throughout his bloody 
career, he was actuated in the main by 
the desire of promoting, in the end, 
human felicity. Individual ambition, 
jealousy of rivals, envy of superiors, 
may have co-operated in prompting his 
actions ; but as his language was uni- 
formly philanthropic, so his private 
disinterestedness never betrayed the in- 
fluence of corrupt or mercenary mo- 
tives. It was the total disregard of the 
means employed, the fatal error of sup- 
posing that the great body of mankind 
are innocent, and that the prevailing 
evils of society were all owing to the 
vices of a few, that was the cause of all 
the unspeakable misery he brought upon 
mankind. He was a stem and relent- 
less fanatic of the school of Rousseau. 
He constantly hoped that, when he had 
destroyed the whole superior classes of 
society, general virtue would rise up on 
the foundation of restored equality; he 
always expected to see the sti'eam of 
human iniquity run out : — 

' ' RiisticaB expectat dum defluat amnis ; at ille 
Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis asvum." * 



* ' ' The rustic waits till the stream flows out ; 

but it 
Flows, and, as it flows, for ever will flow on." 

Horace. 



Instead of this, he found, to his un- 
speakable horror, that the Republican 
authorities, whom his principles had 
created, were infinitely more corrupt 
and oppressive than the aristocratic or 
monarchical had been. He adventured 
on the attempt to destroy the unparal- 
leled mass of iniquity which had risen 
to the direction of affairs under his 
own system of imiversal suffrage, and 
was crushed by its weight. Robes- 
pierre's career was thus not the offspring 
of any individual character ; it was the 
result of the delusion of the age, and 
affords a redwAio ad absturdum of its 
errors. And that delusion was the 
belief of the natural innocence of man; 
those errors, that it was lawful to do i 
evil that good might come of it. 

99. It is altogether a mistake, there- , 
fore, to represent the atrocities of the j 
Revolution as the work merely of the [ 
guilty men who were at its head. It is i 
evident, from every page of its annals, 
that these men rose to eminence only 
because they were the representatives 
of its spirit, and resolutely determined 
to do its work. Equally with Napo- 
leon during his career of foreign con- 
quest, Robespierre always marched with 
the opinions of five millions of men. 
It was the force of guilty passion, the 
thirst for illicit gratification, the passion 
for general destruction, which raised up 
his army of satellites, in the first case, 
as it was the desire of plunder, the 
thirst for elevation, the passion for glory, 
in the last. Robespierre had no private : 
fortune, and made none in the Revolu- 
tion; he died as poor as he lived. What, 
then, was the secret of his astonishing 
power ? Nothing but the uniform and 
ardent support of the people, who justly 
regarded him as thoroughly identified 
with their supposed interests, and heart 
and soul actuated by their real passions. 
The Jacobin Club composed his janis- 
saries, the revolutionary committees his 
r^^lar forces. But tiiese janissaries 
and these forces were themselves im- 
armed ; their influence was entirely a 
moral one : they governed the armed 
force of the national guard, because 
they partook of its passions, and were 
identified with its objects. The whole 
standing army of France was congre- 
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gated on the frontier during the Reign 
of Terror; fifteen hundred thousand 
national guards were in arms in the 
interior; when a few battalions of them 
at Paris spoke out, the tyranny was at 
end. Three thousand men in the Place 
de Gr^ve overthrew and made prisoner 
the tyrant. The crimes of the Revolu- 
tion, therefore, were not the exclusive 
deeds of any particular body of men ; 
they were the work of the masses, and 
the guilt of them must be borne by the 
immense majority of the French nation. 
Their real cause is to be found in the 
overthrow of religion which Voltaire 
effected, the dreams of equality which 
Rousseau introduced. 

100. There is no character, however, 
which has not some redeeming points ; 
pure unmixed wickedness is the crea- 
tion of romance, but never yet appeared 
in real life.* Even the Jacobins of 
Paris were not destitute of good quali- 
ties ; history would deviate equally from 
its first duty, and its chief usefulness, 
if it did not bring them prominently 
forward. With the exception of some 
atrocious men, such as CoUot d'Her- 
bois, Fouch^, Carrier, and a few others, 
who were villains as base as they were 
inhuman, almost entirelyguided by self- 
ish motives, they were, for the most 
part, possessed of some qualities in 
which the seeds of a noble character 
are to be found. In moral courage, 
energy of mind, and decision of con- 
duct^ they yielded to none in ancient 
or modem times : their heroic I'esolu- 
tion to maintain, amidst unexampled 
perils, the independence of their coun- 

* At the trial of Burke in Edinburgh, on 
December 24, 1828, a remarkable instance of 
this occurred. He was indicted for three 
cold-blooded murders, perpetrated on unsus- 
pecting victims, whom he lured into his den, 
to sell their bodies. Subsequently it was 
ascertained he had murdered sixteen in this 
way. Tet this monster, who was tried along 
with a young woman, his associate, with 
whom he lived, no sooner heard the verdict 
of the jury, which found him guilty and ac- 
quitted her, than he threw his arms around 
her neck and kissed her, saying, "Thtmk 
God I Helen, you are saved." It occurred to 
the author at the moment, who conducted 
the prosecution on the part of the Crown — 
"How many are there among his Judges, 
jury, or accusers, who, in similar circum- 
fitauccs, would have done the same ?" 



try, was worthy of the bast days of 
Roman patriotism. They possessed in 
the highest degree the quality so finely 
described by the poet : — 

" The unconquerable will 
And study of revenge, immortal hate. 
With courage never to submit or jieHa, ' 
And what is else not to be overcome.** 

If this strenuouswill could be separated 
from the obvious necessity of repelling 
the Allies, to avoid punishment for the 
numberless crimes which they had com- 
mitted, it would bd deserving of the 
highest admiration : mingled, as it ne- 
cessarily was in their case, with a large 
portion of that baser alloy, it is still 
a redeeming point in their character. 
Some of them, doubtless, were selfish 
or rapacious, and used their power for 
the purposes of individual lust or pri- 
vate emolument. But others, among 
whom we must number Robespierre 
and St Just, were entirely free from 
this degrading contamination, and, in 
the atrocities tiiey committed, were gov- 
erned, if not by public principle, at least 
by private ambition. Even the blood 
which they shed was often the result, 
in their estimation, not so much of ter- 
ror or danger, as of overbearing neces- 
sity. They deemed it essential to the 
success of freedom ; and regarded the 
victims, who perished under the guil- 
lotine, as the melancholy sacrifice which 
required to be laid on its altar. 

101. In arriving at this frightful con- 
clusion, they were, doubtless, mainly 
influenced by the perils of their own 
situation. They massacred others be- 
cause they were conscious thalf death, 
were they vanquished, justly awaited 
themselves. But still the weakness of 
humanity in their, as in many similar 
cases, deluded them by the magic of 
words, or the supposed influence of 
purer motives, and led them to commit 
the greatest crimes, while constantly 
professing, and often feeling, the noblest 
intentions. There is nothing surpris- 
ing or incredible in this : we have only 
to recollect, that all France joined in a 
crusade against the Albigeois, and that 
its bravest warriors deemed themselves 
secure from eternal, by consigning 
thousands of wretches to temporal 
flames ; we have only to go back, in ima* 
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ginatioii, to CJ-odfrey of BonOlon and the 
Christian warrion putting forty thou- 
sand unresisting citizens to death on the 
storming of Jerusalem, and wading to 
the Holy Sepulchre ankle-deep in human 
gore — to be conyinced that such delu- 
sions are not peculiar to any particular 
age or country, but that they are the 
uniyei'sal ol&pring of fanaticism, whe- 
ther in political or religious contests. 
The writers who represent the Jacobins 
as mere bloodthirsty wretches, vultures 
insatiate in their pasaion for destruc- 
tion, are well-meaning and amiable, but 
weak and ignorant men, unacquainted 
with the real working of delusion or 
wickedness in the human heart, and 
calculated to mislead, rather than di- 
rect^ future ages on the approach of 
times similar to that in which these ob- 
tain the ascendancy. Vice never ap- 
pears in such colours: it invariably 
conceals its real deformity. It is by 
borrowing the language and assuming 
the garb of virtue, that its greatest tri- 
umphs are gained. It is the " deceit- 
fulness of sin" which constitutes its 
greatest danger; its worst excesses 
ever attest the truth of Ilochefoucault*s 
maxim, that "hypocrisy is the homage 
which vice pays to virtue." If other 
states are ever to be ruled by a Jacobin 
faction, the advent of theu* power will 
not be marked by sanguinary profes- 
sions, or the hideous display of heart- 
less atrocity. It will be ushered in by 
the warmest expressions of philan- 
thropy, by boundless hopes of felicity, 
and pr^essions of the utmost regard for 

* The ablest and most interesting apology 
fbr the Jacobins is to be found in the Memoirs 
of Levasseur de la 8arthe, himself no incon- 
siderable actor in their sanguinary deeds. It 
is highly satisfactory to have such a work to 
do justice to their intentions ; and it is a fiai- 
Yourable symptom of the love of impartiality 
in the human heart, that even Rooespierre 
and St Just have had their defenders. 

Whatever opinions may be entertained on 
this point, one thing seems very dear, that 
BobcMipierre's abilities were of the highest 
order, and that the contrary opinions ex- 
pressed by so many of his contemporaries 
were suggested by envy or horror. It is im- 

' possible m any other way to accomit fbr his 
long dominion over France, at a period when 
taloit ot eveiT sort was hnrled forth in wild 
confiision to the great central arena at Paris. 

\BiM speeches are a sufficient indication of the 



the great principles of public justice and 
general happinessi.* 

102. There is no opinion more fre- 
quently stated by the annalists and his- 
liorians of the Revolution on the popu- 
lar side in France, than that the march 
of the Revolution was inevitable ; that 
an invincible fatality attends all suck 
convulsions ; and that by no human ex- 
ertions could its progreas have been 
changed, or its horrors averted.i* The 
able works of Thiers, Mignet^ and many 
others, are mainly directed to this end; 
and it constitutes, in their estimation, 
the best apology for the Revolution. 
Never was an opinion more erroneous. 
There is nothing in the annals of hu- 
man affairs which warrants the conclu- 
sion, that improvement necessarily leads 
to revolution ; and that in revolution a 
succession of rulers, each more sanguin- 
ary and atrocious than the preceding, 
must be endured before the order of 
society is restored. It is not the career 
of reform, it is the career otguiU, which 
leads to these consequences: this de- 
plorable succession took place in France, 
not because changes were made, but 
because boundless crimes in the course 
of these changes were committed. The 
partisans of liberal institutions have 
fallen into a capital error, when, in their 
anxiety to exculpate the actors in the 
Revolution, they have laid its horrors 
on the cause of the Revolution itself : 
to do so, was to brand the cause of free- 
dom with infamy, when that infamy 
should have been confined to its wicked 
supporters. Itwas the early conmiission 

vigour of his mind ; they are distinguished 
in many instances by a nervous eloquence, a 
fearless energy, a simple and manly cast of 
thought, very different from most of the 
frothy declamations at the tribune. 

t This doctrine is the one put by C!omeille 
into the month of Theseus : — 

''LUme est done tout esdave : une loi souve- 

raine 
Vers le bleu ou le mal inoessBznment Ten- 

tralne; 
Bt nous ne recevons nl cnlnte ni d4dr 
De cette libertd qiii n'a rian & choisir. 
Attaches sans relache & oet ordre sublime, 
Vertueuz sans mdrlte et vldeuz sans crime. 
Qu'on massacre les rois, qu'on bxise les autel% 
Cest !a llMite des diauz, et non pas des mor- 

tela.* 

(Bdiptt Act 111. soene 8. 
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of crime by the leaders of the move- 
ment which precipitated and rendered 
irretrieyable its subsequent scenes ; the 
career of passion in nations is precisely 
similar to its excesses in individuals, 
and subject to the same moral laws. If 
■we would seek the key to the frightful 
aberrations of the Revolution, we have 
only to turn to the exposition, by the 
great English divines, of the progress of 
gnil^ passions in the individual The 
description of the one might pass for a 
faithful portrait of the other.* There 
is a necessity to which both are sub- 
jected ; but it is not a blind fatality, or 
a necessary connection between change 
and convulsion. It is the moral law of 
nature, that vice, whether in nations or 
private men, when the proffered oppor- 
tunities of repentance have been ne- 
glected, is made to work out its deserved 
punishment in the efforts which it makes 
for its own gratification. 

"For they shall hear mo call, and oft be 

warii'd 
Their sinful state^ and to appease betiinea 
Th' incensed Deitv, while oner'd grace 
Invites : for I will dear their senses dark 
What may suffice, and soften stony hearts 
To pray, repent; and bring obedienoe due. 
This mv long sufTerance and dav of grace, 
They who neglect and scorn, shall never taste. 
But hard be narden'd, blind be blinded more. 
That they may stumble on, and deeper fkll ; 
And none but such from mercy I exclude, "f 

103. The death of Hubert and the 
Anarchists was that of guilty depravity; 
that of Robespierre and St Just of san- 

^ Take, for example, the following passage 
from Archbishop TiUotson : "All vice stands 
upon a precipice; to engage in any sinful 
course is to run down the hill. If we once 
let loose the propensities of our nature, we 
cannot gather in the reins and govern them 
as we please ; it is much easier not to begin a 
bad course, than to stop it when begun. 'Tis 
a good thing for a man to think to set bounds 
to himself in anything that is bad ; to resolve 
to sin in number, we^ht, and measure, with 
great temperance and discretion ; that he will 
commit this sin, and then give over; to en- 
tertain but this one temptation, and after 
that shut the door, and admit no more. Our 
eorrupt hearts, when they are once set in 
motion, are like the raging sea, to which we 
can set no bounds, nor say to it, Hitherto 
Shalt thou come, and no further. Sin is very 
cunning and deoeitflil, and does strangely 
l^ain upon men when once they give way U> 
it. It is of a very bewitching nature, and 
hath strange arts of address and insinuation. 
The saving way to a small sin does marvellous- 



guinary fanaticism ; that of Danton and 
his confederates, of stoical infidelity; 
that of Madame Roland and the Giron* 
dists, of reckless ambition and deluded 
virtue ; that of Louis and his family, of 
religious forgiveness. The moralist will 
contrast the different effects of virtue 
and wickedness in the last moments of 
life ; the Christian will mark with thank- 
fulness the superiority, in the supreme 
hour, to the sublimest efforts of human 
virtue, which was evinced by the be- 
lievera in his own faith. It is this su- 
periority which provides a remedy for 
the injustice which has occasioned it. 
Posterity invariably declares for the 
cause of virtue; for it has ceased to 
have any interest to support that of vice. 
The march of democracy, though not 
prevented by the wisdom of man, is 
speedily stopped by the laws of nature. 
The people in the end learn from their 
own suffering, if they will not from the 
experience of others, that the gift of un- 
bounded political power is fatal to those 
who receive it ; that despotism may ori- 
ginate in the workshop of the artisan 
as well as in the palace of the sovereign ; 
and that those who, yielding to the 
wiles of the tempter, eat of the forbid- 
den fruit, must be driven from the joya 
of Paradise, to wander amid the suffer- 
ing of a guilty world. Genius, long a 
stranger to the ca,use of order, resumes 
her place by its side; she gives to a 
suffering, what she refused to a ruling 

I 
ly prepare and dispose a man for a greater. 
By giving way to one little vice after another, 
the strongest resolution mav be broken. 'Tis 
scarce imaginable of what force a single bad 
action is to produce more : for sin is very 
teeming and fruitful ; and though t^ere be no 
blessing annexed to it, yet it does strangely 
increase and multiply. As there is a con- 
nexion of one virtue with another, so vices 
are linked together, and one sin draws many 
after it. When the devil tempts a man to 
commit any wickedness, he does, as it were, 
lay a long train of sins : and if the first temp- 
tation take, they give nre to another. Let us 
then resist the beginning of gin! because we 
liavo then most power, and sin least." — ^Til- 
LOTSOK, &r». X. Workt, L 91, fol. ed.— This 
might stand for a graphic picture of the down- 
ward progress of the revolutionary passion in 
nations ; philosophy will strive in vain to give 
so clear an elucidation of tlie causes which 
render it, when once thoroughly awakened^ 
so destructive in its career. 

t Faradite Lost, ill. 185. 
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power. The indignation of virtue, the 
satire of talent, is wreaked on the pan- 
deren to popular gratification ; the sy- 
cophancy of journals, the baseness of 
the press, the tyranny of the mob, em- 
ploy the pencil of the Tacitus who por- 
trays the decline and fall of such con- 
vulsions. It is this reaction of Genius 
against Violence, of Virtue against Vice, 
which steadies the march of human 
events, and renders the miseries of one 
age the source of elevation and instruc- 



tion to those which are to succeed it. 
Whatever may be the temporary ascen- 
dancy of violence or anarchy, there can 
be but one opinion as to the final ten- 
dency of the laws of nature. We can 
discern the rainbow of peace, though 
not ourselves destined to reach the ark 
of salvation; and look forward with 
confidence to the future improvement 
of the species, from amidst the storm 
which is to subvert the monarchies of 
Europe. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



CAMPAIGN OF 1794. 



1. "The war," says Jomini, ''so rash- 
ly provoked by the declamations of the 
Girondists, was hardly commenced in 
good earnest, when it became evident 
that all the established relations and 
balance of power in Europe were to be 
dissolved in the struggle. France and 
England had not yet joined in mortal 
conflict, and yet it was easy to foresee 
that the one was destined to become 
irresistible at land, and the other to 
acquire the dominion of the seas." It 
was not the mere enei^gy of the Revolu- 
tion, nor the closing of all other avenues 
of employment, which produced the 
fearful military power of France. These 
causes, while they alone were in ope- 
ration, proved totally insufficient to 
withstand the shock of the disciplined 
armies of Germany. It was the subse- 
quent despotism of the Committee of 
Public Salvation which consolidated the 
otherwise discordant materials of the 
Revolution, by superinducing the ter- 
ror of authority on the fervour of free- 
dom. The mere strength of enthusias- 
tic feeling, even when exerted in the 
noblest of causes — ^that of national de- 
fence — can never produce those steady 
and persevering efforts which are requi- 
site for durable success. It is power 
and force which can alone mould the 



evanescent passions into a lasting form. 
Liberty without discipline would have 
perished in licentiousness; discipline 
without spirit would have proved in- 
adequate to the struggle. It was the 
combination of the two which became 
so fatal to the European monarchies, 
and, by turning all the energies of 
France into one regulated channel, con- 
verted the Reign of Terror into the 
School of Conquest. 

2. But while these changes were in 
progress on the Continent of Europe, a 
very different fette awaited the naval 
armaments of France. Power at sea, 
unlike Victory at land, cannot spring 
from mere suffering, or from the energy 
of destitute warriors turned out with 
arms in their hands to plunder and op- 
press mankind. Fleets req\iire nautical 
skill, commercial wealth, and extensive 
credit. Centuries of pacific exertion, 
habits acquired during many successive 
generations, are essential to greatness 
on that element. The general meets 
with resources of all kinds in the coun- 
tries into which he turns his troops ; 
the admiral finds nothing to support 
him in the sterile waste of the ocean ; 
and before he can even put to sea and 
brave the fury of the waves, he must 
have laid in extensive stores, and con- 
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Btructed and equipped his vessels at an 
enormous expense. Without an accu- 
mulation of capital, and the gradual 
formation of a nursery of seamen, it is 
in vain to contend with an established 
naval power. The destruction of the 
capital and commerce of France during 
the fiuy of the Revolution, while it 
augmented, by the misery it produced, 
the military, destroyed, by the penury 
it occasioned* the maritime resources 
of the Republic. Before the British 
fleets had issued from their harbours, 
the flag of France had almost disap- 
peared from the seas; commerdal 
wealth, private enterprise, were ex- 
tinguished; and the sanguinary go- 
vernment found that victories were not 
to be acquired at sea, like conquest by 
land, by merely forcing column after 
column of conscripts on board their 
vessels. 

3. The consequence was, that frx>m 
the very first the naval superiority of 
Great Britain became apparent. France, 
at the commencement of the war, had 
eighty-two ships of the line, and se- 
venty-seven frigates; but the officers, 
chiefly drawn from the aristocratic 
classes, had in great part emigrated at 
the commencement of the Revolution; 
and those of an inferior order who sup- 
plied their place, were deficient both in 
the education and experience requisite 
for the naval service. On the other 
hand, Qreat Britain had one himdred 
and twenty-nine ships of the line fit 
for sea, besides twenty-four guard- 
ships, and above one hundred frigates, 
of which ninety of each class were im- 
mediately put in commission; while 
seamen of the best description, to the 
amount of eighty-five thousand, were 
drawn from her inexhaustible merchant 
service. Unable to face their enemies 
in lai^ fleets, the French navy re- 
mained in* total inactivity ; but their 
merchants, destitute of any pacific em- 
ployment for their money, fitted out an 
immense number of privateers, which, 
for a considerable time, proved ex- 
tremely injurious to British commerce. 

4. The efibrts of government at the 
same period were vigorously directed 
to the suppression of sedition in Great 
Britain. The great extent and obvious 



danger of the illegal and revolutionaiy 
societies which had been formed in 
every part of the kingdom, in close al- 
liance wiUi the French Convention, left 
no room for doubt that vigorous mea- 
sures were necessary to arrest the con- 
tagion. For this purpose, the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act was 
proposed in Parliament by government^ 
and excited the most angry discussions 
both in the legislature and the nation. 
Mr Fox objected in the strongest man- 
ner to the proposed measure, as de- 
structive to the best principles of Bri- 
tish liberty. "Was the government 
about," he exclaimed, ''in their rage 
at the hatred excited by their tyranny, 
to erect tribunals to punish the indig- 
nant public? Was terror, as in France, 
to be made the order of the day, and 
not a voice to be allowed to be lifted 
against government ? Was it resolved 
to demolish the British constitution, 
one part affcer another, under pretence 
of preventing its destruction by French 
principles ? The object of the societies, 
which they did not scruple to avow, 
was to obtain universal sufirage. The 
word Convention was now held up as 
an object of alarm, as if from it some 
calamity impended over the country ; 
and yet, what was a convention but an 
assembly ? If the people did anything 
illegal, they were liable to be imprisoned 
and punished at the common law. Did 
it follow Uiat, because improper ideas 
of government had been taken up by 
the French, or because liberty had been 
there abused, similar misfortunes would 
befall this covmtry ? Had that nation 
been protected by a Habeas Corpus 
Act — had the government been con- 
strained by staxiding laws to respect 
the rights of the community — these 
tenets would never have found an en- 
Irance into that unhappy country. By 
parity of reason, they were only to be 
dreaded here if the safeguards of the 
constitution were removed. Were the 
freedom of meeting to complain of 
gidevances to be taken away, what 
would soon become of our boasted con- 
stitution ? And if it is to be withdrawn 
till the discontented are rooted out, or 
tibe thirst for uncontrolled power as- 
suaged in government, it will never be 
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reBtored, and the liberties of English- 
men are finally destroyed." 

5. On the other hand, it was con- 
tended by Mr Pitt and Lord Lough- 
borough, that the question was, "Whe- 
ther the dangers threatening the state 
were not greater than any arising from 
the suspension proposed, which was 
only to last for six months, and in the 
mean time would not afiPect the rights 
of any class of society. The truth was, 
that we were driven to the necessity of 
imitating French violence, to resist the 
contagion of French principles. Was 
lenity to be admitted when the consti- 
tution was at stake ? Were a Conven- 
tion upon Jacobin principles once estab- 
lished, who could foresee where it would 
end? Not to stop the progress of these 
opinions, were no better than granting 
a toleration to sedition and anarchy. 
It is in vain to deny the existence of 
designs against the government and 
constitution ; and what mode qf com- 
bating them can be so reasonable as the 
present suspension, which does not op- 
pose the right of the people to meet 
together to petition for reform, or a 
redress of abuses, but only aims at pre- 
venting the establishment of a power 
in the state superior to that of Parlia- 
ment itself? The papers produced be- 
fore the Committee demonstrate clearly 
that this is their object, and that tiiey 
are leagued with all the societies which 
have brought desolation upon France ; 
they have chosen a central spot to fietci- 
litate the assembly of demagogues from 
all quarters. Every society has been 
requested to transmit an account of its 
numbers, and arms have been procured 
and liberally distributed : unless these 
proceedings are speedily checked, the 
government will soon be set at naught, 
and a revolution, with all its horrors, 
overspread the land. Parliamentary 
reform was tried, settled, and eztin- 
guished in 1781 and 1782 ; it can only 
now be used as a cover for deeper de- 
signs. The phrase 'parliamentary re- 
form ' no more legalises seditious meet- 
ings, than ' God save the King,' written 
at the bottom of an insurrectionary 
woolamation, would make it innocent. 
Much is said of the low rank of the 
memben of most of Uuese flodetiesj and 



their little power to do mischief; but 
it is easy to treat as imaginary all dan- 
gers that are checked in the bud. One 
of the finest poets has said, — 

'Treasons are never own 'dbutwhen descried; 
Successful crimes alone are justified.'" 

Moved by these arguments, the House 
of Commons passed the bill for suspen- 
sion by a majority of 261 to 42. It 
was adopted by the Lords without a 
division. 

6. Various prosecutions took place 
in Scotland, which terminated m the 
conviction and transportation of the 
cuscused ; of whom Hardy, Palmer, 
Muir, and Gerald were the most re- 
markable. Great was the indignation 
which this necessary and well-timed 
severity produced in the democratic 
party in Great Britain ; and their 
writers, without one exception, for the 
next half-centitry, stigmatised the 
Scotch convictions as an unnecessary 
and unjustifiable stretch of oppression. 
But. truth is great^ and will prevail. 
The Whig party, in consequence of the 
revolution in England of 18S2, got pos- 
session of power, which they held for 
the next seventeen years, tmder diflfer- 
ent administrations, without intermis- 
sion, — and they then had an opportu- 
nity of carrying their principles of go- 
vernment into execution. The result 
was the Repeal agitation, followed by 
the rebellion of 1848 in Ireland, and 
the Chartist conspiracy, which so seri- 
ously thi*eatened tiie monarchy in April 
1848, in England. To repress these 
dangers, the Whig administration were 
compelled to pass a special statute,* 
authorising the transportation of of- 
fenders in serious oases of sedition, as 
had of old been the common law of 
Scotland; and the very same punish- 
ment, on conviction under it^ wa* in- 
flicted on Mitchell and Martin in Ire- 
land, which had been stigmatised as so 
unjust when pronounced on Muir and 
Pahner in 179S.t In England qo lees 

• The 8 and Vict, a 78. 

f It is often said that these ScottiA mar- 
tyrs, as thev were called, were tFuasported 
for advooatrng parliamentoiy reform, which 
was afterwards adopted by the legislature 
in 1832; and, under the influence of this 
opinion, a monumeat, daring the Befmn fer- 
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than four ChartistB were, in 1848, sen- 
tenced to transportation for life at the 
Old Bailey for sedition. So tme it is 
that initial severity in pc^tical offences 
is often true humanity, and that the 
opposite temporising system often in- 
duces the reality of oppression, to avoid 
its imputation. 

7. The result was different in Eng- 
land. The attention of the people was 
deeply excited by the trial of Hardy, 

▼our, was raised to them by the more yiolent 
of that party, on the Calton Hill of Edin- 
burgh. This opinion, however, is entirely 
envneooa. They were not tranaported for 
adTocating parlUunentary reform, but for ad- 
vocating its support by the illegal and trea- 
sonable device of a British convention, which 
was to supersede Paiiiament, and corres- 
ponding sodetiea, which wera to spread its 
ramificationatiiroughout the realm. Any ob- 
ject, how Intimate soever, — as the r^uc- 
tion of taxes, a change in the laws, or an al- 
teration in domestic or foreign policy, — be- 
oomes equally seditious or treasonable if 
forwarded by such means, which plainly su> 
I)OTBede government, and must lead to civU 
war. That the Scotch judgments were entire- 
ly conformable to Scotch law, has been long 
ago demonstrated. — See Hume's Criminal 
Juno, vol. i. p. 667, and Alison's Oriminal Law 
4tf8cetland, 1. 686-587. That they were en- 
tirelv conformable to ezpedi«ioe, and dic- 
tated by state nec688il7, has been proved by 
the tbctf that the English government were 
driven to the pasung of a statute declar- 
ing sedition, in aggravated cases, punishable 
by transportiUion, and a suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act— that is^ to the adoption 
4a toto of Mr Pitt's measures— in 1848, under 
the guidance of a Whig cabinet^ of whidi 
Lord Campbell, one of the last and ablest of 
the opponents of Mr Pitt's repressive mea- 
sures; was a member. 

* The combination against which, on this 
occasion, the powers of government were ex- 
erdaed, was of the most extensive kind, and 
embraced the whole of Great Britain in its ra- 
mifications. The prisonerswere charged with 
high treason, in having oons^ired to subvert 
the Kins; and levy war against his govern- 
ment. l%e trial, wnich occupied three weeks^ 
excited the utmost interest in all parta of 
the country ; during its whole continuance, 
the avenues to the court and the court itself 
were filled wilh anxious spectators. The 
cpeninff speech of Mr Boott^ the Attorney- 
General (afterwards Lord EOdonX occupied 
nine hours ; the reply of Mr EnUne ana Sir 
Ylcary Oibbs was of the same length. The 
prisoners were indicted for high treas on— the 
only step in the whole proceeding of which 
the policy was questionable, as it required a 
stnuned, or at least strict^ interpretation of 
the law, to bring the prisoners within the 
provision of the treason law, on the footing 
of having been guilty of '* Constructive Trea- 
son;" 'i^iereas the evidence of their being 



Thelwall, and Home Tooke, for treaaony 
in London. The documents on which 
the prosecution was founded, left no 
doubt that these persons had been deep- 
ly implicated in designs for the violent 
change, if not the total subversion, of 
the government^ by means of a conven- 
tion of their own formation, not through 
the constitutional channel of Pai*lia- 
ment.* The prosecutions, therefore^ 
were justifiable and necessaiy; and yet 

guilty of the minor crime of sedition was 
not only ample, but overwhelming. Hardy 
was the secretary of the association, the pro- 
fessed object of which was parliamentary re- 
form ; but the illegality and danger of whidi 
consisted in thia— that this, a legitimate ob- 
ject if pursued by legitimate means, was pro- 
posed to be brought about, not by the lawflil 
means which the constitution recognised, 
but by intimidation, violence, and, if neces- 
sary, insurrection. In the " Rights of Man, ** 
by Thomas Paine, a member of the French 
donvention, which the Association exten- 
sively circulated, it was said — " Hereditary 
succession requires a belief from man to 
which his reason cannot ftubscribe ; the more 
l^orant any countiy is, the better is it fitted 
for that species of government. A general 
revolution in the eonttruetion qfgovtmtMnU it 
neee»saty. Usurpation cannot alter the right 
of thinga Sovereignty, as a matter of right, 
appertains to the nation only, not any in- 
dividuaL The romantic and barbarous class- 
ing of men into kings and subjects, though it 
may suit courtiers, cannot do so to citizens. 
All hereditary government is in its nature 
tyranny. When the bagatelles of monarchy, 
regency, and hereditary succession shall be 
exposed with all their absurdities^ a new ray 
of light will be thrown over the world, and 
th€ revolution will derive new strength by 
being universally understood. It is now the 
cause of all nations asainst all courts." The 
addresses from repubUcan societies in France 
to the Society, ana found among their papers^ 
and fh>m the Association to ^em, or to the 
corresponding societies In Qreat Britain, con- 
tained ample evidence of their practical adop- 
tion and preparation of measures to carry 
into execution these principles. A letter, 
signed by the chairman and secretary, 11th 
Oct. 1792, contained these expressions—" Ty- 
rants and tyranny are no more. How well 
purchased will be, thongh at th« expmt* of 
mwh blood, the glorious and unprecedented 
advantage of sajnng ' Mankind is ft-ee.' " In 
answer to one of we vehement addresses of 
the French Convention, the president's letter, 
found entered in the books of the Association, 
bears—" Tou have addressed us with some- 
thing more than good wishes^ (a supply of 
arms for the soldiers of fraedomX since the 
condition of our wxrrion has excited your 
Bolidtade. The defenders of our liberty will 
one day be the supporters of vour own. The 
moment cannot be distant when the people 
of Fianoe will olto their eoogiatolations to a 
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— so readily does good spring out of the 
conflicting feelings of a really free com- 
munity — their acquittal, by the inde- 
pendent verdict of a British jury, is to 
be regarded as an eminently fortunate 
event at that period. After so signal a 
triumph of popular principle, the most 
factious lost the power of alleging that 
the liberties of Great Britain were on 
the decline : satisfied with this great 
victory over their supposed oppressors, 
the people relapsed into their ancient 
habits of loyally; while the vehement 
demagogues, who had made so narrow 
an escape from the scaffold, hesitated 
before resorting again to practices of 
which the peril to themselves, as well 
as to the country, was now made mani- 
fest. The spirit of innovation, deprived 
of foreign support, and steadily resisted 
by the government, rapidly withered in 
the British soil ; the passions of men, 
turned into another channel, soon fixed 
on different objects ; and the prosecu- 
tion of the war with France became as 

National Convention in England. " These, and 
a vast number of documents containing simi- 
lar expressions, left no room for doubt that 
the object of the Association was to erect a 
l^fislcOure of their own, which was to super- 
sede the Parliamen C. Indeed, this was openly 
avowed by them. On 20th Jan. 1794, a gene- 
ral address was published and circulated by 
the Society, which bore — "How are we to 
seek redress? From the laws, as long as any 
redress can be obtained from them ; but we 
must not expect figs from thistles. We must 
have redress from our ovon lawt, and not from 
the laws of our plunderers, enemies, and oppres- 
sors." And it was declared " that, upon the 
introduction of any bill inimical to the liber- 
ties of the people, such as suspending the 
Habeas Corpus Act," the committee should 
issue summonses forthwith for the convoca- 
tion of a general convention of the people, for 
tlie purpose of taking such measures into 
their consideration. On 30th Jan. 1794, a 
secret committee was appointed, to consider 
what measures might be necessary, accord- 
ing to the measures of the House of Com- 
mons ; and at a meeting held on 28th Dec. 
1703, Mr Redhead Yorke, one of the speakers, 
said to the Association "that it was impos- 
sible to do anything without some blood, and 
he hoped to see Jfr Pit^s and the King's heads 
upon Temple Bar;" whereupon all the meet- 
ing rose up and shook hands with him. 

These, and similar documents and proceed- 
ings, left no room as to the objects of the As- 
sociation ; but still there was great legal diffi- 
culty in bringing the case of the prisoners 
within the rule as to overt acts, either show- 
ing an intent to compass the kin^s death, or 
levy war against him, or depose him from his 



great a source of interest to the multi- 
tude, as it had ever been to remodel the 
constitution after the example of the 
Constituent Assembly. 

8. The continuance of the war again 
gave rise to animated debates in both 
houses of Parliament. On the paii; of 
the Opposition, it was urged by Mr Fox 
and Mr Sheridan, " That the conduct of 
government, since the wai' commenced, 
had been a total departure from the 
principles of moderation, on which they 
had so much prided themselves before 
it broke out. They then used language 
which breathed only the strictest neu- 
trality, andthis continued even after the 
king had been dethroned, and many of 
the worst atrocities of the Revolution 
had been perpetrated : but now, even 
though we did not altogether reject ne- 
gotiation, we put forth declarations evi- 
dently calculated to render it impossi- 
ble, and shake all faith in our national 
integrity. The Allies had first by Prince 
Cobourg issueda proclamation, in which 

government. Accordingly, many able law- 
yers think the acquittal of the prisoners of the 
high treason chained, how clearly soever they 
were found guilty of sedition, was a fortunate 
circumstance, as it at once saved the law and 
stopped the treason.— State Trials, October 26, 
1794 ; and Twiss's Life of Lord Mdon, i. 240-261. 

Qeoi^o III., whose strong natural sagacity 
had made him averse to the prosecution of 
these offences as high treason from the be- 
ginning, was rejoiced at the acquittals. Ad- 
dressing Lord Chancellor Loughborough, who 
was understood to have taken a leading part 
in recommending them, he said, " Tou have 
got into the wrong box, my lord; you have 
got into the wrong box : constructive treason 
won't do, my lord ; constructive treason won't 
do." — ^LoBD Campbell's Lives of the Chaned- 
lors, vi. 267. 

The English lawyers were landed in this 
serious dilemma, from the obvious defect of 
the law, which recognised no medium be- 
tween sedition, punishable only by imprison- 
ment, and high treason, to which the highest 
pains were attached. The true medium was 
fiimiliar to the Scotch law, which held the 
more serious cases of sedition — ^those in which 
civil war and a forcible change of government 
were recommended or pointed at— as punish- 
able by transportation—a penalty certainly 
not too heavy for so dangerous a delinquency. 

The infliction of this penalty on the leading 
delinquents in Scotland, was so long made the 
subject of invective by the English demo- 
cratic partjr, because it was so necessary and 
effectual — it hit incohate treason between 
wind and wstter ; and hence the clamour 
raised agidnst it, as the roar against all effec- 
tive remedies of favourite public delusions. 
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th«y engaged to retain whatever strong- 
holds they might conquer, merely in 
pledge for Louis XYII.; and five days 
afterwards, to their eternal disgrace, 
they revoked that very proclamation, 
and openly avowed the intention, since 
uniformly acted upon, of making a me- 
thodical war of conquest on France. 
Supposing that the British government 
should be able to clear itself of all share 
in this infamous transaction, what was 
to be said of the declaration issued by 
Lord Hood on the 23d August, on the 
capture of Toulon, wherein he took pos- 
session of the town on the express con- 
ditions of maintaining the constitution 
of 1789, preserving the fleet of Louis 
XYII., and protecting all Frenchmen 
who repaired to our standard ? — after 
which came a dark enigmatical declar- 
ation from his Majesty, which, stripped 
of the elegant rubbish with which it 
was loaded, amounted merely to this, 
that the restoration of monarchy was 
the only condition on which we would 
treat with France. Has anything oc- 
curred to alter the probability of suc- 
cess in the war. Have the triumphs of 
the coalition in Flanders been so very 
brilliant, tiie success of Lord Moira's 
expedition to Granville so decisive, the 
efforts at Toulon so victorious, as to 
afford more cheering prospects than 
were held out at its commencement? 
Has the internal condition of that coun- 
try, and the prospects of the Royalist 
party, improved so much under the sys- 
tem of foreign attack, as to render it ad- 
visable to continue the contest for their 
sakes ? Isnotthe internal state of France 
so divided, that it Is impossible to say 
that the Royalist party, even in the dis- 
tricts most attached to monarchical 
principles, could agree on any form of 
government ? And what have we done 
to support them ? Liberated the garri- 
sons of Valenciennes and Mayence, 
when they were shut up within their 
walls, and given them the means, by the 
absurd capitulation which we granted, 
of acting with decisive effect against 
their Royalist fellow-citizens in the west 
of France ! All the treaties we have 
entered into contained a clause, by 
which the contracting parties bound 
themselves not to lay down their arms 



while any part of the territory of either 
of them remained in the hands of the 
enemy. How have they adhered, or are 
likely to adhere, to this stipulation? 
How has Prussia adhered ? Why, she 
publicly declai-ed her intention of lay- 
ing down her arms, at the very time 
when large parts of her allies' territories 
were in the occupation of the enemy, 
because she had discovered that the war 
was burdensome. The Emperor has re- 
fused to agree to this secession, and 
Prussia has been retained an un^nlling 
and feeble combatant on our side, only 
by the bribe of enoimous subsidies. It 
is evident what the result will be : our 
allies will one by one drop off, or be- 
come so inefficient as to be perfectly 
useless, when the contest proves either 
perilous or burdensome ; and we shall 
be left alone, with the whole weight of 
a contest on our own shoulders, under- 
taken for no legitimate object, conti- 
nued for no conceivable end. 

9. ** It is in vain to conceal that we 
have made no advance whatevertowards 
any rational prospect of closing the con- 
test with either honour or advantage. 
In the first campaign, the Duke of 
Brunswick was defeated, and Flanders 
overrun ; in the next^ the most formid- 
able confederacy ever formed in Europe 
has been baffied, and a furious civil war 
in different parte of the Republic extin- 
guished. What have we to oppose to 
this astonishing exertion of vigour ? The 
capture of a few sugar islands in the 
West Indies. Of what avail are they, 
or even the circumscribing the territo- 
rial limits of France itself, when such 
elements of strength exist in its inte- 
rior ? But let us revert to our old pol- 
icy of attending to our maritime con- 
cerns, and disregarding the anarchy and 
civil wars of the neighbouring states ; 
and then, indeed, the conquests in the 
East and West Indies would afford an 
excellent foundation for the only de- 
sirable object — a general pacification. 
All views of aggrandisement on the part 
of France are evidently unattainable, 
and must be tibandoned by that power ; 
so that the professed object of the war 
— permanent security to ourselves — 
may now securely be obtained." 

10. On the other hand it was con- 
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tended by Mr Pitt and Mr JenldflBon,* 
^ That the i-eal object of tiie war from 
the outset had been to obtain indem- 
nity for the past and seonrity for the 
fiiture. Are either of these objects 
likely to be obtained at this period ! At 
present, there is no security for the con- 
tinuance of peace, even if it were signed, 
for a single hour. Every succesedve Ac- 
tion which has risen to the head of 
affairs in France, has perished the mo- 
ment that it attempted to imprint mo- 
deration on the external or internal mea- 
sures of the Revolution. What over- 
threw the administration of Keeker? 
Moderation I What destroyed l^e Or- 
leanists, the Girondists, the Brissotins, 
and all the various parfcieB which have 
successively risen and fallen in that 
troubled hemisphere f Moderation 1 
What has given its long lease of power 
to the anarchical faction of which Robes- 
pierre is the head f The iotaX want of 
moderation: the infernal energy, the 
unmeasured wickedness, of its mea- 
sures. What prospect is there of enter- 
ing into a lasting aooomtnodation with 
a power, or what the guarantee for the 
obserrance of treaties by afaction, whom 
a single nocturnal tumult may hurl from 
the seat of government, to make way 
for some other more outrageous and ex- 
travagant than itself? The campaign 
hitherto has only lasted a few weelu ; 
yet in that time we have taken Landre- 
cies, foimerly oonsidered as the key of 
France; and though we have lost Oour^ 
tray and Menin, yet the vigour and re- 
solution with which the whole allied 
army has combated, gives good reason 
to hope, if not for a successful march to 
Paris (which, however, is by no means 
improbable), at least for such an addi- 
tion to the fi'ontier barrier as may prove 
at once a curb on France, and an excel- 
lent base for offensive operations. It is 
impossible to say what government we 
axe to propose for France, in the event 
of the Jacobins being overthrown, be- 
cause that must depend on the drcum- 
stances of the times, and the wishes of 
its inhabitants; but this much may 
safely be affirmed, that^ with the san- 
guinary faction which now rules its 
councils, accommodation is izApossible. 
* Afterwards Lord liverpod. 



II. " The present is not a contest for 
distant or contingent objects; it is not a 
contest for power or glory ; as little is it 
a contest for commercial advantage, or 
anyparticular form of government. Itis 
a contest for the security, the tranquil- 
lity, and the very existence of Great Bri- 
tain, connected witii that of every esta- 
blished government, and every country 
in Europe. This was the object of the 
war firom its commencement; and evezy 
hour tends mord sti'ongly to demon- 
strate its jusUcei In the outset^ the 
internal anarchy of France, how dis- 
tressing or alanning soever, was not 
deemed a sufficient ground for the hos- 
tile interference of this country; but 
could the same be affirmed, when the 
King was bdbeaded, and a Mvolutionr 
ary army, spreading everywhere the 
most dangerous doctrines, overwhelm- 
ed the Low Countries ? Is that danger 
now at an end ? The prospect of bring- 
ing the war to a conclusion, as well as 
the security for any engagements which 
we may form with France, must ulti- 
mately depend upon the destructioa 
of those principles now triumphant in 
that distracted country, which are alike 
subversive of every regular government 
and destructive of all good faith. We 
do not fiiaftbLim any interference in the 
internal affairs of that country; on the 
contrary, should an opportunity occur 
where it may be practised with advaB" 
tage, we will not engage to abstaiin froia 
it We only say, that such is not the 
primary object of the contest ; and that^ 
if attempted, it will bev as has been the 
case in all former wars, ooncddered as aa 
operation of the war. 

12. ''Thersisnocontradictionbetween 
the proclamation of Lord Hood at Tou- 
lon, and the declaration of his Majesty 
of 29th October. Both promise protec- 
tion to such of the French as choose to 
declare for a constitutional monarchy ; 
and to both we shall adhere. By enter- 
ing into a negotiation, we shoi;dd give 
confidence and vigour to the French, and 
entirely dissolve the formidable oonfe* 
deracy formed to lower their ambition. 
While the present system continues in 
France, we can have no peace on any terms 
short ofabsolute ruin and dishonour. By 
an express law of their constitution^ any 
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Frenehman who shall enter into a ne- 
gotiation with this country on any other 
terms than surrendering our oonstitu^ 
tion, dethroning our virtuous sovereign, 
and introducing into this country the 
horrible anarchy which prevails in their 
distracted state, is declared a traitor. 
Are we prepared to make such sacrifices 
to obtain the blessings of fraternisation 
with the disciples of Robespierre ? Kor 
let it be supposed that the colonial con- 
quests we have made are of little mo- 
ment in bringing about in the end a 
termination to this frightful contest Is 
it of no moment^ in the first year of 
the war, to have cut up the reaoui'ces 
and destroyed tiie sinews of the com- 
merce of our enemies ? The injury to 
their revenues thence arising may not 
be felt dming the continuance of the 
monstrous and gigantic expedients of 
finance to which they have had recourse; 
but it is not on that account the less 
real, or the less likely to be felt, on the 
restoration of such a regular govern- 
ment as may afford us any ddanoe of an 
accommodation." On a division, the 
House, by a majority of two hundred 
and eight to fifty-one, supported the 
govetmment. 

13. The supplies granted by Parlisr 
ment for the prosecution of the war, 
during the year 179i, were proportioned 
to the increasing magnitude and im- 
portance of the strife in which the na- 
tion was engaged. For the service of 
the navy eighty-five thousand men were 
Toted; thirty ^ouaandmen were added 
to theregular native army ; and the total 
number imder arms in the British do- 
minions, including fencibles and militia, 
was raised to one hundred and forty 
thousand men, besides forty thousand 
foreign soldiers employed on the Conti- 
nent. These numbers were described 
by Mr Pitt as " unparalleled, and such 
as could hardly be exceeded :" such was 
the happy ignorance of those times in 
regard to the exertions of which a na- 
tion is capable. To meet these extraor- 
dinary efforts, an income of £20,000,000, 
besides £11,800,000 for the charge of 
the debt was required; and for this 
purpose a loan of £11,000,000 was voted 
by Parliament: so eaiiy in the contest 
"Wtm this iiiinous system of laying upon 



posterity the burdens of the moment 
adopted. 

14. Meanwhile the ascendancy of the 
English navy soon produced its wonted 
effects on the colonLd possessions of the 
enemy. Soon after the commencement 
of hostilities, Tobago was taken by a 
Biitish squadron; and in the beginning 
of March 1794, an expedition was fitted 
out against MArtinique, which, after a 
vigorous resistance, fell on the 23d. 
Shortly after, the principal forts in St 
Domingo were wrested from the Repub* 
licans by the British forces; while the 
wretched planters, a prey to the flames 
lighted by Brissot and the Mends of 
negro emancipation, at the commence- 
ment of the Revolution, of which a full 
account wiU hereafter be given, were 
totally ruined. Ko sooner was this suc- 
cess achieved, than the indefatigable 
English commanders, Sir John Jarvis 
and Sir Charles Qrey, turned thdur arms 
against St Lucia» which was annexed to 
the British dominions on the 4th April. 
Guadaloupe was next attacked, and on 
the 25th that fine island, with aU ita 
rich dependencies, was added to the list 
of theconquered colonies. Thus, in little 
more than a month, the French were en- 
tirely dispossessed of their West India 
possessions, with hardly any loss to the 
victorious nation. 

15. The once beautiful island of j9t 
Domingo meanwhile continued a prey 
to the frightful disorders arising from 
precipitate emancipation. '' It had gone 
through," Bays the Republican histo- 
rian, " the greatest suooession of calami- 
ties of which history makes mention." 
The whites had at first embraced with 
enthusiasm the cause of the Revolu- 
tion ; and the mulattoes, to whom the 
Constituent Assembly had ext^ided the 
gift of freedom, were not less attached 
to the principles of democracy, andopen- 
ly aspired to dispossess the planters, by 
force, of those political privileges which 
had hitherto been their exclusive pn>* 
perty. But^ in the midst of these oon^ 
tests, the negroes had revolted against 
both ; and, without distinguishing friend 
from foe, applied the firebrand indiscri- 
minately to every civilised dwelling. 
Distracted by such an accumulation oi 
horrors, the Constituent Assembly at 
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once declared them all free. From the 
moment that emancipation was an- 
nounced, the colony became the scene 
of the most horrible devastations : and 
the contendingpartiesamongthe higher 
orders mutually threw upon each other 
the blame of having brought a frightful 
party into their contests, whose ravages 
were utterly destructive to both. In 
truth, it was owing to neither, but to the 
precipitate measures of emancipation, 
dictated by the ardent and inexperi- 
enced philanthropists of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly, whose measures have 
consigned that imhappy colony, after 
thirty years of unexampled suffering, to 
a state of slavery, under the name of 
"The Rural Code," infinitely worse than 
that of the French planters. 

16. In the Mediterranean, also, the 
power of the British navy was speedily 
felt. The disaster at Toulon having to- 
tally paralysed the French navy in that 
quarter, the British fleet was enabled to 
carry the land forces, now rendered dis- 
posable by the evacuation of Toulon, to 
whatever quarter they chose. Corsica 
was the selected point of attack, which, 
early in 1794, had shown symptoms of 
revolt against the Republican authori- 
ties. Three thousand soldiers and ma- 
rines were landed, and, after some in- 
considerable successes, nearly effected 
the subjugation of the island by the cap- 
ture of the fortress of Bastia, which ca- 
pitulated at the end of May. It is re- 
markable that Nelson was employed in 
this service, and, by an extraordinary co- 
incidence, Napoleon had shortly before 
been engaged in an expedition which set 
sail from it against Ajaccio : so that the 
arms of both the British hero and the 
future French emperor were employed 
first in any considerable command in 
the same island, and in expeditions, the 
one from, the other against, the same 
petty fortress. The only remaining 
stronghold of the Republicans, Calvi, 
was besieged until the Ist August, when 
it surrendered to the British arms. The 
erown of Corsica, offered by Paoli, and 
the aristocratic party, to the King of 
Great Britain, was accepted ; and efforts 
were immediately made to confer upon 
the inhabitants a constitution similar to 
that of Great Britain — ^a project about 



as practicable as it would have been to 
have clothed the British plains with the 
fruits which ripen under the sunny cliffs 
of Corsica. 

17. But a more glorious triumph was 
awaiting the British arms. The French 
government had, by great exM*tions, 
got twenty-six ships of the line into a 
state fit for service at Brest, and bdng 
extremely anxious to secure the arrival 
of a large fleet laden with provisions, 
which was approaching from America, 
and promised to relieve the famine 
which was now felt with uncommon 
severity in all paints of France, sent po- 
sitive orders to Admiral Villaret Joy- 
euse to put to sea. On the 20th of May 
the Republicans set sail; and on the 
28th, Lord Howe, who was well aware 
of the expected arrival of the convoy, 
and kept a sharp look-out by means 
of his inshore squadron, soon hove in 
sight, with the Channel-fleet, consisting 
of twenty-six line-of-battle ships. The 
French were immediately formed in 
line, in order of battle, and a partial 
action ensued between the rearguard of 
their line and the vanguard of the Bri- 
tish squadron, in the course of which 
the Revolutionnaire was so much dam- 
aged that she struck to the Audacious, 
but, not being taken possession of by 
the victors before nightfall, was towed 
the following morning into Rochefort 
During the next day the manoeuvres 
were renewed on both sides, each party 
endeavouring to obtain the weather- 
gage of the other ; and Lord Howe, at 
the head of his fleet, passed through the 
French squadron. But the whole ships 
not having taken the position assigned 
to them, the action, after a severe com* 
mencement, was discontinued, and the 
British admiral strove with the utmost 
skill to maintain the wind of the enemy. 
During the two following days a thick 
fog concealed the rival fleets from each 
other, though they were so near that 
both sides were well aware that a great 
battle was approaching, and the officers 
with difficulty restrained the ardour 
by which their crews were animated. 

18. At length, on the Ist June, a day 
ever memorable in the naval annals of 
England, the sun broke foith with un- 
usual splendom*, and discovered the 
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Frendi floet in order of bottle, a few 
miloB from the British, awaiting the 
combaty while an agitated sea promised 
the advantage of the wind to an imme- 
diate attack. Lord Howe instantly 
bore down, in an oblique direction, 
upon the enemy's line, designing to re- 
peat the manoeuvre long known, though 



* An aoimated and interesting controversy, 
conducted with remarkable acuteness and 
£eal on both sides, took place twenty years 
ago, as to whether Mr Clerk of Eldin, author 
of the " Naval Tactics," or Sir Charles Douglas, 
eaptain of the fleet to Rodney, had the merit 
of having first discovered the celebrated man- 
auvre of breaking the enemy's line, and at- 
tacking them to leeward. It was conducted 
by Professor Play&ir and Mr William Clerk, 
son of the author of the " Naval Tactics," on 
one side, and the gallant Sir Howard Douglas^ 
son of Sir Charles, on<the other. It was ad- 
mitted on all hands, that Sir Charles — ^who 
was beside Rodney when passing to leeward 
of the French line on the contrary tack — 
having failed in the attempt to weather their 
van on 12th April 1782, seeing a gap in the 
enemy's line, suddenly, on the inspiration of 
the moment, suggested, in the most energetic 
manner, the passing through, to the admir^ 
by whom the advice was instantly followed. 
Thus it was conceded that he was the person 
who had the merit of having first carried into 
execution that brilliant manoeuvre. But the 
point was, whether Sir Charles Douglas did 
this on his own original impulse at the mo- 
ment, as Wellington in the case of the flank 
attadc on the opening in the French line at 
Salamanca, or whether ho did so in conse- 
quence of having previously been made ac- 
quainted vnth the suggestions of Mr Clerk of 
Eldin on the subject 

The main strength of Mr Clerk of Eldin's 
partisans lay in the fact, which was proved 
by a great number of concurring witnesses, 
that Lord Rodney, especially in his later years, 
frequently said, with the generosity which so 
often accompanies real elevation of mind, 
that he had gained the victory of the 12th 
April, in consequence of having studied and 
adopted Mr Clerk's suggestions contained in 
his " Naval Tactics," printed and circulated 
in the January preceding. It was stated also, 
by various persons, that Lord Cranstoun, who 
liad been on board the fleet going out, ssud 
repeatedly that he had heard Rodney, at his 
own table during the voyage, discuss Mr 
Clerk's projects, and express his intention 
of breaking the line, in pursuance of his sug- 
gestions, if he fell in with the enemy. These 
testimonies, which came from the most re- 
spectable persons, embracing, among others. 
Sir Walter Scott, Lord Chief Commissioner 
Adam, and many others, naturally produced 
a great impression, and amplv justified the 
zeal with which the family and fri^nds of Mr 
Clerk of Eldin strove to appropriate to hjm 
the merit of the original iciea on the suligect. 
VOL, HL 



seldom as yet praofcifled, in the British 
navy, so ingeniously tnioed to scientific 
principles by Clerk of Eldin, and so 
successfully carried into execution by 
Rodney, on the suggestion of Sir Charles 
Douglas, his captain of the fleet, on the 
12th ApriL* Having the weather-gage 
of the enemy, he was enabled to bret^ 

To this it was added, that Sir Charles Don- 
gas had had several conferences with Mr 
Clerk on the subject of naval tactics, at one 
of which LordChief Commissioner Adam was 
present, shortly before leaving Britain, which 
he was said to nave done some months after 
Rodney, who set sail from Portsmouth on 2d 
January 1782, in which the plan of breaking 
the line was distinctly explained to that offi- 
cer by Mr Clerk. 

On the other hand. Sir Howard Douglas, 
on behalf of his father, advanced a great 
variety of proofs of a still more convincing, 
because a more authentic, kind. The ' ' Naval 
Tactics," as it now stands, was puMitihed for 
the first time in 1790 ; but fifty copies were 
thrown ofi' and distributed in uie first week 
of January 1782, three months before Rod- 
ney's battle was fought, and the case for Mr 
Clerk's partisans was mauUv rested on the 
hypothesis, said to be establiidied by con- 
clusive evidence, that Rodney had seen, or at 
least heard of, one of these copies, and adopted 
its principles. But Sir Howard overtiimed 
all these inferences, by proving that the break- 
ing the line and aUticking to leeward — the peai- 
liar manceuvre which gained the battle of 12th 
April — ^was not mentioned in the edition of (A« 
*'Saxal Tojciiu'* printed vn 1782, at aU, but 
appeared for the first time in the edition of 
1790, eight years after the battle had been 
gained. This was admitted by Mr Clerk him- 
self in the 1790 edition.* It is evident, there- 
fore, that whether Rodney or Sir Charles 
Douglas knew of the 1782 edition or not, 
when the battle of 12th April in that year was 
fought, it is not from it they could have taken 
the idea of the brilliant manoeuvre which won 
the victory. In truth, various accounts from 
eyewitnesses concurred in stating, that, so 
far from the breaking of the line and engaging 
to leeward having been previously thought 
or determined on by Rooney, it was taken 
up at the moment by Sir Charles Douglas, 
in consequence of having observed an acci- 
dental gap in the French line in the middle 
of the ^ttle, and was in truth /orcMf 6y Aim, 
afUr a considerable altercation at\d mucA renA- 

• (' TheM obMnrattons (on Um attadc to the leewanl) 
wera Intended to be Inserted in the flret edition of Chia 
eecay, printed January 1, 1781, m being appUcAble to 
the two •imilar encounter* of Lord Boduev, on 16th and 
19th Maj 1780, aad as weU at thow of the t7th July, 
where the adferte fleeU had paned each other on con- 
trary taclu. But it was afterwardi thought proper to 
omit them, aa it was oonoeitred it might be pr^odidal 
to the other parte of the work to advance anything 
douhtAil ; no example of eattlng an enemy's line in an 
attack from the leeward, before that time, having been 
given."—** Naval Tactics,'* p. U9; note, edition 1790. 
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their Hne near the oeotre, and double 
with a preponderating force on the one- 
half of their squadron. The signal he 
displayed w«8 No. 89, the purport of 
which was, '* that, having the weather- 
gage of the enemy, the admiral means 
to pass between the ships of their line 
and engage them to leeward, leaving, 
however, a discretion to each captain to 
engage on the windward or leeward." 
The French fleet was drawn up in close 
line, stretching nearly east and west ; 
and a heavy fire commenced upon the 
British ships, as soon as they came 
within range. They di^ not come per- 
pendicularly upon their adversaries as 
at Trafalgar, but made sail abreast, in 

«nee on his part, on Rodii^* Sir Howard has 
showii, too, fh>m the log of the vessel iu whi<di 
he sailed, that Lord Craustoun could uothave 
heard the conversations said to have been re- 
ported by him at the admiral's table on the 
voyage out, as he only arrived in time to dine 
with him the day before the battle. In regard 
to the assertion, that Sir Charles Douglas sailed 
some months after Rodney, and that in the 
interval Mr Clerk had met him, and explained 
the breaking of the line, it appeared from the 
log of the Formidable, that Rodney and Sir 
CbBrles left London t^ether on the 2d De- 
cember 1781, and on the 2d January 1782 
tailed together for the West Indies. Lord Chief 
Gommiaaioner Adam, when applied to on the 
subject, declared he had no recuUection of 
any such meeting or conversation. Mr Clerk 
also himself, in none of the successive edi- 
tions which he published of his work during 
his life, ever once asserted he had met with 
Sir Charles Douglas, or explained his system 
to him previous to Itodney's victory, although 
his son said he had done so after his death— 

* Several mott retpectable peraont Cb board Bodaey't 
Alp (the Formidable) at the time Sir Gharlee Doufrlai 
kuggeeted the breaking of the line to the admiral, con- 
cur in thifl statement. Take, for example, the following 
from Captain Sir Charles Dasbwood, then aide-de-namp 
to Rodney on board the Formidable — " After atten- 
tively obaenrlng the enemy's line, and remaining some 
time in deep meditation. Sir Charles said, addressing 
the admiral, ' Sir Oeorge, I give you Joy of the victory.' 
* Pooh,' said Bodney, ^the day is not half won yet.' 
' Break the line, Hir George,' said Douglas ; ' the day 
Is your own, and I will insure the vietory.' * No,' said 
the admiral, ' I will not break ray hne.' After another 
request and another refusal. Sir Charles desired the 
helm to be put a-port, upon which Sir George ordered 
it to starboard. Sir Charles again orilered it a-port, 
upon which Bodney sternly observed, ' Remember 1 am 
eommander-in -chief: starboard, sir.' In two minutes 
they agiUn met on the deck, and Sir Charles said, 
*Only break the line. Sir George, and the day is your 
own.' The admiral then said, in a quick and hurried 
way, * Well, well, do as you like.' • Port the helm ! ' 
upon this, cried Sir Charles. Firing commenced on the 
larboard side; in two minates the Formidable passed 
between two French ships, each nearly touching us, 
followed by the Namur and the other ships axtem ; and 
from that minute victory was decided in our fovour." Sir 
Joseph Yorke's and F. Thesslger's evidence is precisely 
to the same sflbct.— See Sir Howard iMuglas's Appen- 
dix, p. l-IO. * *^*^ 



such a manner as that eacb ship sboold, 
as soon as possible, cut the line, and 
get alongside of its destined antagon- 
ist, and engage it to leewaid, so that, ^ 
worsted, the enemy oould not get away. 
19. Had the admiral's orders been 
literally obeyed, or capable of complete 
execution, the most decisire na^ral vio» 
tory recorded in history would in all 
probability have attended the British 
arms. But the importance of specific 
obedience, in the yitol point of engaging 
the enemy to leewardy was not then 
generally understood; and the enemy's 
Une was so regular and compact that 
in most places it was thought to h^ 
and in some was, impervious. The con^ 

an omission which was not likely to have 
happened, if he had been conscious of having 
been the original author of the manoeuvre 
which had gained that brilliant victory Per- 
haps these conflicting statements may fur- 
nish the true key to the fact, in regard to 
this much agitated controversy, which is, that 
Rodney, conscious that the manoeuvre which 
won the day had been in ameumer forced upon 
him by his nag-captain, was afterwards, in his 
old age, more solicitous than he would have 
been in his earlier years, to take the merit of 
the movement, and claim forethought and 
consideration on his part for a step which was 
in truth the happy inspiration of genius at the 
moment, iu another, to whom the glory of the 
success really belongs. 

The breaking of the line and the engagini^ 
the enemy's fleet to leeward, since so often 
and successfully practised against the French 
at sea, though not generally done before, waA 
not, previous to Rodney's memorable battle, 
unknown in the British service. A centurv 
before, it had been practised in a battle wita 
the Dutch. "Sir George, withuineof hishead- 
most ships, charged through the Dutch fleet 
and got the weather-gage." — Led yard, NwmI 
History, b. iii. p. 642. This is the account of 
the battle, 16th August 1652. In truth, this 
manoeuvre has been adopted by military ge- 
nius on the inspiration of the moment, m>ni 
the earliest times, both at land and sea. It 
was the leading principle of the fierce engage- 
<meuts between the brass-headed gallevs of 
antiquity, and won their greatest naval vic- 
tories ; it was applied with decisive success 
by Wellington, when he interposed in the gap 
between Thomi^re's division and the remain- 
der of the army at Salamanca ; and by Napo- 
leon, when he hurled Soult forwsuxl to seise 
the deserted hill of Pratzen, in the centre of 
the Allied line at Austerlitz. 

See, for this interesting controversy, Edin- 
burgh Review, April 1830, vol. li. p. 1 ; Flat- 
fair's Works, iii. 461 ; and Sir Howakd Dou- 
glas's Naval Bvolviions. London. 1832, where 
the subject is most ably treated, and all th^ 
contemporary statements from eyewitnesses 
on Rodney's victories are to be found. 
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sequeDoe was, that five only of the ships 
after the Queen Charlotte, viz., the 
Defenoe, Marlborough, Royal Qeorge, 
Queen, and Brunawidc, suooeedad in 
pawing through. The Caeaar, in par- 
tieular, which was the leading veaael 
when the signal for close action was 
flyiog from the admiral's mast-head, 
hacked her main topsails, and engaged 
on the windward of the enemy ; and 
the Gibraltar also omitted to obey the 
ord&Tf by crossing the Frendi admiral 
and engaging his second ahead-^a dis- 
heai*tening circumstance, though aris- 
ing, as it afterwards appeai«d, from 
want of capacity rather than timidity 
on the part of its captain.* Howe, how- 
ever, was not discouraged, but held 
steadily on, walking on &e front of bis 
poop along with Sir Bc^r Curtis, Sir 
Andrew Dougla^ and oth«r officers, 
while the erew were fiilling fast around 
him, and the spars and rigging rattled 
down on all sides, under the terrible 
and constantly increasing fire of the 
enemy. With peifeot composure, the 
British admifal ordered not a shot to 
be fired, but the pilot to lay him^along- 
aide of the Montague of 120 g^una, the 
greatest yessel in the French line, and 
probably the largest then in the world. 
So awful was the prospect that awaited 
the French vessel from the majestic ad- 
vance of the BritiBh admiral, that Jean 
Bon Saint Andr^, the commissioner of 
the Conv^ition on board, oTcrcome with 
tent>r, took refuge below. After many 
entreaties, Howe allowed a straggling 
fire to be returned, but from the main 
and quarter deck only ; and reserving 
his whole broadside, poured it with 
awfiil force into the stem of the Mon- 
tagne, as he slowly passed through the 
line between that huge three^ecker 
and the Jacobin of eighty guns. So 
close did the ships pass on this occasion, 
that the tricolor flag, as it waved at the 
Montague's flag-staff, brushed the main 
and mizen shrouds of the Queen Char- 
lotte ; and so terrible was the effect of 
the broadside, that three hundred men 

* The rudder of the Cesar had been early 
in the action disabled by a chance shot, which 
was the main cause of that yessel not break- 
ing the line ; though the captain was after- 
wards, at his own request, brought to a court- 
martial, and dianuMod the service. 



were killsd or wounded by that di&- 
chaige. 

20. Feaifiil of encountering a similar 
broadside on the otJxer side, the captain 
of the Jacobin stretched across under 
the Montagne'a Ise, and thus threw her- 
self a little behind that vessel right in 
the Queen Charlotte's way, in the veiy 
position which Howe had designed for 
himself to engage the enemy's three- 
decker. The British admiral, therefore^ 
was obliged to alter his course a little, 
and pass aslant between the two vesselsy 
and, having thus got between them, 
opened a tremendous fire on both. The 
Jacobin soon made sail, te get out of 
the destructive range, and, being to 
the leeward of the British admiral,. he 
^eoted his escape; but the Montague 
could not do the same, being to the 
windward, and she would unquestion- 
ably have been taken, as she was hardly 
fii-ing at all after the first awful broad- 
side, when theforetop-mast of the Queen 
Charlotte came down with a tremendous 
crash. During the confusion occasioned 
by this catastrophe, the Montagne, tak- 
ing advantage of the momentary inabi- 
lity of her antagoniist to move, contrived 
to sheer off, leaving the British admiral 
now engaged with the two ships second 
and third astern of her. The Vengeur 
of seventy-four guns was warmly en- 
gaged at this time with the Brunswick, 
under Harvey; but another French 
ship, the Achille, came up on the other 
side, and a terrible combat began on 
the part om^he British vessel, thus en- 
gag^ on both hands. It was sustained, 
however, with admirable courage. Cap- 
tain Harvey was severely wounded in 
the hottest part of the engagement, bu^ 
before being carried down, he said — 
" Persevere, my brave lads, in your 
duty : continue the action with spirit 
for the honour of our king and country, 
and remember my last words, * The 
colours of the Brunswick shall never 
be struck.'" Such heroism was not 
long of meeting with its reward : the 
Ramillies soon after came up, and open- 
ed her fire upon the Vengeur ; the load 
was taken off the Brunswick; by a for- 
tunate shot the rudder of the French 
vessel was shot away, and a large open- 
ing beat in her ifter^, into which the 
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water rushed with great Tiolenoe. The 
Yengeur was now found to be sinking; 
the Achille made off, followed by the 
Bamillies, to which she soon struck ; 
and the Yengeur shortly after went 
down with three hundred and fifty of 
her crew, four hundred and fifty having 
been humanely taken off by the boats 
of the Alfred and Culloden.* 

21. The French now began to move 
off in all quarters, and the British ships, 
with their prizes, dosed round their 
admiraL The damage sustained by 
the victors was inconsiderable, except 
in four ships, which were disabled for 
further service ; fifteen sail of the line 
were ready to renew the battle ; they 
had still the weather-gage of the enemy. 
Ten of the French line had struck, 
though six only of them had been se* 
cured ; and five of their ships were dis- 
masted, and were slowly going off under 
their sprit-sails. Had Nelson been at 
the head of the fleet, there can be little 
doubt the disabled ships would all have 
been taken, and perhaps a victory as 
decbive as Trafalgar totally destroyed 
the Brest fleet. But the British ad- 
mirals, at that period, were in a manner 
ignorant of their own prowess ; the se- 
curing of the prizes taken was deemed 
the great object ; and thus the pursuit 
was discontinued, and the enemy, con- 
trary to all expectation, got their dis- 
masted ships off, and before dark were 

* It was stated in the French Convention, 
and has been repeated hi all tke Trench his- 
tories, that when the Yengeur sank, her crew 
were shouting ' ' Vive la R^ublique ! " Know- 
ing that the ^lantrv of the French was equal 
to such an effort^ the author with pleasure 
transcribed this statement in his former edi- 
tions ; but he has now ascertained that it was 
unfounded, not only from the aoootmt of 
Captain Brenton (i. ISl^ but fh>m the infor- 
mation given him bv a gallant naval officer, 
Admiral Griffiths, who was in the Brunswick 
on the occasion, and saw the Yengeur go 
down. There were cries heard, but they 
were piteous cries for relief, which the British 
boats afforded to the utmost of their power. 
Amon|^ the survivors of the Yengeur's crew 
were O^ptain Benandin and his son, a brave 
boy of twelve years of age. They were taken 
up by difibrent boata, and mutually mourned 
each other as d&&d : till they accidentally met 
at Portsmouth in the street, and ruslied into 
each other's arms with a rapture indescrib- 
able. They were both soon after exchanged : 
a braver and more humane fkther and son 
never breathed.— Jamb8» L 165. 



entirely ought of. sight Six ships of 
the line, however, besides the Yengeur, 
which sank, remained in the possession 
of the British admiral, and were brought 
into Plymouth ; while the remains of 
the French squadron, diminished by 
eight of their number, and with a loss 
of eight thousand men, took refuge in 
the roads of Berthaume, and ultimately 
regained the harbour of Brest, shatter* 
ed, dismasted, riddled with shot : how 
different from the splendid fleet which 
had so recently departed amidst the 
acclamations of the inhabitants If The 
loss of the British was two hundred 
and ninety killed, and eight hundred 
and fifty-eight wounded ; in all, eleven 
hundred and forty-eight, being less 
than that sustained in the six Firench 
ships alone which were made prizes.^ 
22. The Republicans were in some 
dM;ree consoled for this disaster by the 
safe arrival of the great American con- 
voy, chiefly laden with flour, consist- 
ing of one hundred and sixty sail, and 
valued at £5,000,000 sterling— a sup- 
ply of incalculable importance to the 
wants of a population whom the Beign 
of TeiTor and civil dissension had 
brought to the vexge of fiunine. They 
entered the harbour of Brest a few 
days after the engagement, having es- 
caped, as if by a miracle, the vigilance 
of the British cruisers. Their safety 
was, in a great degree, owing to the 
sagacity of the admiral, who traversed 
the scene of destruction a day or two 
after the battle, and, judging from the 
magnitude and number of tiie wrecks 
which were floating about, that a ter- 
rible battle must have taken place, con- 
cluded that the victorious purty would 
not be in a condition for pursuit^ and 
resolved to hold on his course for the 
French harbour. 

t The prisoners taken in the prizes were 
2800; the killed and wounded in them 1270, 
besides 820 who went down in the Yengeur. 
— Bakbow'b L^e qf JB(we, 286. 

t The following were the respective guns 
and weight of metal in this memorable 
batUe:— 

Drilkli. Francb. 
Number of guns, . . 1,087 1,107 
Weight of metal. . . 82,976 28»126 
Number of men, . . 17,241 10,089 

Toaa, 46^962 63,010 

—James's JSaval UuUny, i. 142. 
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23. LordHowegamedsodecisiveasuo- 
eess from the adoption of the same prin- 
ciple which gave victory to Frederick 
at Leuthen, to Ni^leon at AuBterlitz, 
and to Wellington at Salamanca, — viz., 
to direct an overwhelming force against 
one-half of the enemy's forcCi and 
make the attack obliquely, keeping the 
weather-gage of the enemy, to render 
it impossible for the ships to leeward 
to work up to the assistance of those 
engaged. By this means he reduced 
one-half of the enemy's fleet to be the 
passive spectator of the destruction of 
the other. His mode of attack, which 
brought his whole squadron at once 
into action with the enemy, seems 
clearly preferable to that adopted by 
Nelson at Trafalgar, in sailing down in 
perpendicular lines ; for that exposed 
the leading ships to imminent danger 
before the succeeding ones came up. 
Had he succeeded in penetrating the 
enemy's line at all points, or his cap- 
tains implicitly obeyed his directions 
in that particular, and engaged the 
whole to leeward, he would have 
brought twenty ships of the line to 
Spithead. To a skilful and intrepid 
squadron, who do not fear to engage 
at the cannon-mouth with their enemy, 
such a manoeuvre offers even greater 
chances of success at sea than at land, 
because the complete absence of ob- 
stacles on the level expanse of water 
enables the attacking squadron to calcu- 
late with more certainty upon reach- 
ing their object ; and the advantage of 
the wind, if once obtained, renders it 
proportionally difficult for one part of 
the enemy's line to be bix)ught up to 
the i-^lief of the other. The introduc- 
tion of steam-vessels of war, either as 
light ships, or as forming the line of 
battle itself, promises to assimilate still 
more closely actions at sea to those at 
land, and, by always putting it in the 
power of the superior force to bring its 
opponents to close action, and inter- 
cept their retreat, promises yet greater 
and more uniform results to the dar- 
ing tactics of Howe and Nelson. 

24. Never was a victory more sea- 
sonable than Lord Howe's to the Brit- 
ish government. The war, preceded 
as it had been by violent party divi- 



sions in Qreat Britain, had been re- 
garded with lukewarm feelings by a 
lai^e portion of the people ; and the 
friends of freedom di^ed not wish for 
the success of the British arms, lest it 
should extinguish the dawn of liberty 
in the world. But the Reign of Terror 
had shocked the best feelings of all the 
respectable portion of this party ; the 
executiou of Louis had caused the film 
to drop from the eyes of the most 
blinded ; and the victory of 1st June 
captivated the affections of the patriotic 
multitude. The ancient but half ex- 
tinguished loyalty of the British people 
wakened at tiie sound of their victori- 
ous cannon ; and the hereditary rivalry 
of the two nations revived at so signal 
a triumph over the Republican arms. 
Fi'om this period may be dated the 
commencement of that firm uniooi 
among the inhabitants of the country, 
and that ardent enthusiasm in the con- 
test, which soon extinguished the seeds 
of former dissension, and ultimately 
carried the British empire triumphant 
through the severest struggles which 
had engaged the nation since the Con- 
quest. 

25. Vast were the preparations for 
war made by the Committee of Public 
Salvation in France. Her territory re- 
sembled an immense camp. The de- 
crees of the 23d August and 5th Sep- 
tember had precipitated the whole 
youth of the Republic to the frontiers^ 
and twelve hundred thousand men in 
arms were prepared to obey the sove- 
reign mandates of the Convention. 
After deducting from this immense 
force the garrisons, the troops destined 
to the service of the interior, and the 
sick, upwards of seven hundred thou- 
sand were ready to act on the offensive 
— ^a force much greater than all the 
European monarchies, taken together, 
could bring forward to meet them. 
These enormous armies, though in part 
but little experienced, were greatly im- 
proved in discipline since the conclu- 
sion of the preceding campaign. The 
months of winter had been sedulously 
employed in instructing them in the 
rudiments of the military art ; the 
glorious successes at the close of the 
year had revived the spirit of conquest 
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among the soldierfly and the whole were 
directed by a central government) pos- 
sessing, in the highest degree, l^e ad- 
-vantage of unity of action and con' 
summate military talent. Wielding at 
command so immense a military force, 
the Committee of Public Salvation were 
proi^gal of the blood of their soldiers. 
To adrance incessantly to the attack, 
to bring up column after column, till 
the enemy were wearied out or over- 
powered, to regairi as nothingany losses 
which led to the advance of the Repub- 
lican standards, were the maxims on 
which they conducted the war. No 
other power could venture upon such 
an expenditure of life, because none had 
such inexhaustible resources at their 
disposal Money and men abounded in 
every quarter ; the camps were over- 
flowing with conscripts, the fortresses 
with artillexy, the treasury with assig- 
nats. The preceding campaign had 
cost above £100,000,000 sterling, but 
the resources of goyemment w^'e undi- 
minished Three-fourths of the whole 
property of France was at its disposal ; 
And on this rast ^nd a paper currency 
was issued, possessing a forced circulsk- 
tion, and amply sufficient for the most 
prodigal expenditure. The value of 
assignats in circulation, in the course 
of the year 1794, wms not less than 
£236,000,000 sterling, and there wa« 
no appearance of its diminution. The 
rapid depreciation of this paper, aris- 
ing from the enormous profusion with 
which it was issued, was nothing to a 
power which enforced its mandates by 
the guillotine ; ^e government credi- 
tor was compelled to receive it at par ; 
and it signified nothing to them though 
he lost his whole fortune in the next 
exchange with any citizen of the Re- 
public. 

26. What rendered this militaiy force 
still moreformidable was theability with 
which it was conducted, and the talent 
which Was evidently rising up among 
its ranks. The genius of Camot had, 
from the very commencement, selected 
the officers of greatest capacity from 
among the multitude who presented 
themselves; and their rapid transfer- 
ence from one situation to another gare 
ample opportunities for disooTMing who 



were the men on whom reliance could 
really be placed. The whole ability of 
France, in consequence oi the extinc- 
tion of civil employment, was centred 
in the army, and indefatigable exer* 
tions were everywhere made to com'> 
municate to headquarters the names of 
the young men who had distingaished 
themselves in any gi*ade. The oentnd 
government, guided by that able states- 
man, had discoTered the real secret of 
military operations, and, by accumu- 
lating an overwhelming force upon one 
part of the enemy's line, soon acquired 
a decided superiority ovot the Austrian^ 
who adhered with blind obstinacy to 
the system of extending their foroML 
In the prosecution of this mode of ac- 
tion, the French had peculiar advaa- 
tages from the unity of their govern- 
ment, the central situation of their 
forces, the interior line on which they 
acted, the fortified towns which guard- 
ed their frontier, and the unbounded 
means of repairing losses which they 
possessed. On the other hand, the 
Allies, acting on an exterior circle, par- 
alysed by divisions among their sove- 
reigns, and at a distance from their re- 
sources, were unable either to combine 
for any vigorous offensive operations, 
or render each other any assistance 
when pressed by the enemy. Incredi- 
ble efforts were made at the same time 
to oiganise and equip this prodigious 
body of soldiers. " A revolution," said 
Barire, "must rapidly supply all our 
wants. It is to the human mind what 
the Sim of Africais to vegetation. Mon- 
archies require peace, but a republic 
can exist only in warlike energy. Slaves 
have need of repose, but freemen of the 
fermentation of freedom ; regular gov^ 
emments of rest, but the French Re- 
public of revolutionary activity." The 
Ecole Militaire at Paris was speedily 
re-established, and the youth of the 
better classes marched on foot from all 
parts of France, to be there instructed 
in the rudiments of the military art ; 
one horse out of twenty-five was eveiy- 
whera levied from those persons pos- 
sessing them, and the proprietor re- 
ceived only nine hundred frtinos in 
paper, hardly equivalent^ from its de- 
preciatioDy to a louis in gold. By theM 
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means, albeit ruinoua to mdiyiduals, 
the cavalry and artUlezy were furnished 
with horses, and a conaiderable body 
d educated young men was rapidly 
provided for the army. The manufac- 
tories of arms at Paris and in the pro- 
yincea were kept in incessant activity ; 
artificial means were universally adopt- 
ed for the production of saltpetre, and 
gunpowder in immense quautitiea was 
daily forwarded to the armies. 

27. Indefatigable were the exertions 
Blade by Mr Pitt to provide a force on 
the part of the Allies capable of combat- 
ing this gigantic foe ; and never were the 
efforts of his master-spirit more re- 
quired to heal the divisions and extin- 
guish the jealousies which had arisen 
in the coalition. Poland was the apple 
of discord which had called forth these 
separate interests and awakened these 
jealousies ; and in the plans of aggran- 
disement which all the great Conti- 
nental states were pursuing in regard 
to that unhappy country, is to be found 
the true secret of their neglect of the 
great task of combating the French Re- 
volution, and of its rapid and early 
success. Prussia, intent on territorial 
acquisition on the shores of the Vistula, 
and desirous above everything of se- 
curing Dantzic, the key to that sti^eam, 
and die great emporium of the grain 
oommeroe in the north of Europe, had 
already assembled forty thousand men 
imder the king in person, for the siege 
of Warsaw ; and the cabinet of Berlin, 
vnable to bear at the same time the 
expense of a costly war on the eastern 
and western frontiers of the monarchy, 
had in consequence greatly diminished 
their forces on the Rhine, and openly 
announced their intention of reducing 
them to the contingent which they were 
bound to furnish as a member of the 
Empire, which was only twenty thou- 
sand men. Orders had even been des- 
patched to Marshal Moellendorf, who 
commanded their army on the Rhine, 
to retreat by divisions towards the 
Elbe; while, at the same time, with 
TOreposterous inconsistency, Frederick 
William addressed a letter to the Arch- 
Chancellor of the Empire, in which he 
bewailed in piteous terms the public 
danger, and urged the immediate con- 



vocation of the Anterior circles, to de- 
liberate on the most effectual means of 
withstanding the revolutionary torrent 
Mrith which they were menaced. * 

28. The cabinet of Vienna was great- 
ly alarmed at this official declaration of 
the intention of the Prussian govern- 
ment to withdraw from the cosdition ; 
and their chagrin was not diminished 
by the clear perception which they 
had, that this untimely and discredit- 
able defection was mainly prompted 
by a desire to secure a share in the 
partition of Poland, of which they saw 
little prospect of themselves being al- 
lowed to participata They used th« 
most pressing instances, therefore^ to 
induce the cabinet of Berlin to change 
their resolution, offered to take a huge 
portion of the Prussian troops into 
their own pay, provided the other states 
of Germany would take upon them- 
selves the charges of the remainder, 
and even uiged the formation of a 
levSa en maue in all the circles of the 
Empire^ immediately threatened with 
invasion, in order to combat the ra> 
doubtable forces which France was 
pouring forth from all ranks of her po- 
pulation. Austria, however, though 
so desirous to stimulate others to these 
last and oonvulaive efforts, made no at- 
tempt to rouse their emulation by set- 
ting the example of similar exertions 
herself. Not a regiment was added to 
the Imperial armies ; and the Pruasiaa 

* " As it is impoarible for me,** said the 
king: in that letter, "any longer to oontinuo 
at my own chaivea a war so remote from the 
frontiers of my (U>mialon8» and attended with 
80 heavy an expense, I have candidly ex^ 
plained my situation to the principal allied 
powers, and engaged in negotiations with 
them, w^iich are still in dependence. I am, 
in consequence, under the necessity of ap- 
plying to the Empire, to provide for the cost 
of my army, if its longer continuance on the 
theatre of war is deemed essential to the com- 
mon defence. I implore your Excellency, 
therefore, that, iu your quality of Aruh-Chan- 
oellor of the Empire, you will forthwith con- 
voke the Anterior circles. An immediate 
provision for my troops^ at the expense of 
these circles, is the only means which remains 
of saving the Empire in the terrible crisis 
which is approaching ; and, unless that step 
is forthwith taken, they can no longer be 
employed in the common cause, and I must 
order them, with regret, to bend their steps 
towards their own frontier, leaving the Em- 
pire to its own resources." 
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cabinet^ little Bolieitons to behold the 
whole population of the Empire com- 
bating under the banners of the Caesars, 
strenuously resisted the proposal as 
useless, dangerous, and utterly incon- 
sistent with the principles of the con- 
test in which they were engaged. 

29. It soon appeared how ruinous to 
the common cause this unexpected seces- 
sion of Prussia would be. The Republi- 
can forces in Flanders were nearly a hun- 
dred and sixty thousand strong; and 
Hack, who was intrusted with the chief 
direction of the campaign by the Allied 
powers, finding that the whole forces 
which tiie Allies could assemble in that 
quarter would not exceed ahundred and 
fifty thousand, had strongly urged the 
necessity of obtaining the co-operation 
of fifty tiiousand Prussians, in order to 
cover the Meuse, in conjunction with 
the Austrian divisions in the neigh- 
bourhood of Luxembourg. The Prus- 
sians under Moellendorf were cantoned 
on the two banks of the Seltz, between 
Oppenheim and Mayence ; but when 
he received the letter from Prince Co- 
bouTg requesting his co-operation, he 
replied in cold and ambiguous terms, 
" That he was not acquainted with the 
share which his government may have 
taken in the formation of the proposed 
plan of operations ; that the views on 
which it was founded appeared unexcep- 
tionable, but that, in the existing state 
of affairs, it was attended with incon- 
veniences, and that he could not con- 
sent to the march to Treves, lest he 
should expose Mayence." These de- 
clarations of the intentions of PiTissia 
excited the greater sensation in Europe, 
that, ever since the war began, it had 
been supposed that the cabinets of Ber- 
lin and Vienna were united in the 
closest bonds of alliance, and the Con- 
vention of Pilnitz was universally re- 
garded as the true basis of the anti-re- 
volutionaiy coalition. The confederacy 
appeared to be on the verge of dissolu- 
tion. Stimulated by the pressing dan- 
gers of his situation, the Elector of 
Mayence, who of all the Oermanic 
powers was exposed to the first attack 
of the Revolutionists, was indefatigable 
in his efforts to prevent the withdrawal 
of the Prussian troops, and, by his ex- 



ertions, a proposition was favourably 
received by the Diet of the Empire for 
taking them into tiie pay of the lesser 
powers. Marshal Moellendorf soon 
after received orders to suspend hia 
retreat. 

30. This change in the Prussian plana 
arose from the vast exertions which Mr 
Pitt at this period made to hold to- 
gether the bands of the confederacy. 
Alone of all the statesmen of his day, 
the British minister perceived the full 
extent of the danger which menaced 
Europe, from the spreading of the revo- 
lutionary torrent over the adjoining 
states, and the immense peril of this 
speedily coming to pass, from the divi« 
sions which were breaking out among 
the allied powers, caused by the dis- 
traction of interests. No sooner, there- 
fore, was he informed of the intended 
defection of Prussia, than he exerted 
all his influence to bring back the ca- 
binet of Berlin to more rational senti- 
ments, and liberally advanced the trea- 
sures of Britain to retain the Prussian 
ti'oops in a contest so vital to none as 
to Prussia herself. By his exertions a 
treaty was signed at the Hague between 
Prussia, Holland, and Great Britain, 
by which it was stipulated that Prusr 
sia should retain an army of sixty-two 
thousand veterans in the field ; while 
the two latter should furnish a subsidy 
of £50,000 a-month, besides £400,000 
for putting the army into a fit condi- 
tion to undertake a campaign, and £1, 
12s. a-month to each man, as an equi- 
valent for the expenses of his mainte* 
nance while engaged in active service; 
By a separate article it was provided, 
''that all conquests made by this army 
shall be made in the names of the two 
maritime powers, and shall remain at 
their disposal during the course of the 
war, and at the peace shall be made 
such use of as they shall deem pro- 
per." 

31. However meritorious were the 
exertions of Mr Pitt, in thus again 
bringing Prussia into the field, after its 
government had formally announced 
the intention of withdrawing from the 
confederacy, it was in pai*t foreseen, 
what the event soon demonstrated, 
that the succours stipulated fix>m that 
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power would prove of the most ineffi- 
cient description^ and that nothing was 
to be expected from the troops of a 
leading state engaged as hirelings, con- 
trary to the national feelings and the 
secret inclinations of the government, 
in what they deemed a foreign cause.* 
The discontent of the troops was loudly 
proclaimed, when it transpired that 
they were to be transferred to the pay 
of Great Britain ; and they openly mur- 
mured at the disgrace of having the 
soldiers of the great Frederick sold like 
mercenaries to a foreign power. The 
troops came to the field in terms of the 
convention, but their gallant officers 
were fettered by secret instructions, 
which rendered them of little real ser- 
vice ; and the Prussian army had neither 
earned credit to itself, nor accomplished 
benefit for the common cause, by its 
conduct in the field, before the cabinet 
of Berlin formally withdrew from the 
alliance. 

32. General Mack, whose subsequent 
and unexampled misfortunes should 
not exclude tilie recollection of the abi- 
lities, in a particular department, which 
he really possessed, was intrusted by 
the Austrian and British governments 
with the preparation of the plan of the 
campaign ; and he proposed one which 
bore the marks of decided talent, and 
which, if vigorously carried into effect 
by a sufficient force, promised the most 
brilliant results. This was to complete 
the opening through the French barrier 
by the capture of IiAdrecies; and, hav- 
ing done so, march with the whole 
allied army in Flanders, 160,000 strong, 
stiuight by Laon on Paris ; while the 
Prussian forces, by a forward move- 

* It was asked in the House of Peers, with 
a too prophetic spirit, b^ the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, "Could the King of Prussia, ought 
the King of Prussia^ to divest himself of his 
natural duties ? Could it be expected that 
he would fiilfU engagements so trivial in com- 

1)ari8on? Was not Poland likely to furnish 
urn employment for his troops, and that, 
too, at his own door ? There never were two 
powers hated one anotber more cordially 
than Prussia and Austria, aud were English 
gtiineaslikely to allay the discord? Was it 
not probable that Frederick William would 
take our subsidies, but find pretexts for 
evading the performance of anything in re- 
turn worthy of the name?" — Pari HitL 
xxxL 4M, 458. 



ment on the side of Namur, supported 
the operation. " With 160,000 men," 
said he, " I would push forward a strong 
advanced guard to Paris; with 200,000 
I would engage to remain there." He 
proposed that West Flanders should be 
inundated by troops at the same time, 
BO that the main army, in the course 
of its perilous advance, should have no 
disquietude for its flank and I'ear. This 
plan was ably conceived, and was evi- 
dently the one which should have been 
adopted in the preceding campaign ; 
but it was not adopted, in consequence 
of the strong remonstrances of the in- 
habitants of West Flanders against a 
measure which promised to render their 
province the theatre of war, and the 
jealousy of the Prussian government, 
which precluded any effectual co-opera- 
tion from being obtained on that side 
of the line. This left the whole weight 
of the contest to fall on the Austrians 
and British, whose forces were not of 
sufficient numerical strength for the 
struggle. i* Unaware of the immense 
military resources and ascending spirit 
of their adversaries, the Allies resolved 
to capture Landrecies, and from that 
base march directly to Paris. Prepara- 
tory to this movement, their whole army 
was, on the 16th April, reviewed by the 
Emperor of Austria on the plains of 
Cateau ; they amounted to nearly a 
hundred and fifty thousand men, and 
were particularly distinguished by the 
superb appearance of the cavalry, con- 
stituting a force apparently capable of 
conquering the world. 

83. Instead of profiting by this im- 

t The armies were disposed as follows : — 

Frcneh. 

Ai-my of the North, 

Moselle and Rhine, 

Alps, . . . i , 

Eastern Pyrenees, 

Western ditto, 

South, 



220,000 
280,000 
60,000 
80.000 
80,000 
60,000 



AUiM. . 

Flanders, .... 

Duke of York, 

Austrians on the Rhine. 

Prussians on ditto, 

Luxembourg, 

Emignmts, .... 


780.000 

. 140,000 
40,000 
60,000 
«5,000 
20,000 
12,000 



887,000 
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xnenBe assemblage of strength to fall 
upon the still scattered^ and, in pai% 
undisciplined forces of their enenues, 
the troops were on the following day 
divided into eight columns, to oppose 
the French forces, which were still di- 
vided in that maimer. The siege of 
Landredes was shortly after formed, 
while a large portion of the allied army 
was stationed as a covering force. After 
ten days of open trenches, and a moat 
severe bombardment^ which almost to- 
tally destroyed the town, this impor- 
tant fortress capitulated^ and the garri- 
son, consisting of. five thousand men, 
was made prisoners of war. During the 
progress of this attack, the French* ge- 
nerals, stimulated by the orders of tiie 
Committee of PubHo Salvation, made 
reiterated efforts to raise the siege. 
Their endeavours were much aided by 
the absurd adherence of the Allies to 
the old plan of dividing their forces ; 
they ti'embled at the thoughts of leav- 
ing a single road open, as if the £ftte of 
the war depended upon closing every 
avenue into Flanders, when they were 
contemplating a march to Paris. The 
plan of the Republicans consisted in a 
series of attacks on the posts and corps 
forming the long cordon of the Allies, 
followed by a serious advance of the 
two wings, the one towards Philipville, 
the other towards Dunkirk. On the 
26th April, the movement in advance 
took place along the whole line. The 
centre, which advanoedagainst the Duke 
cf York near Oambray, experienced the 
most bloody reverses. When the Re- 
publicans arrived at the redoubts of 
Troisville, defended by the Duke of 
York, they were vigorously received by 
the British guards in fronts 8uppoi*ted 
by Prince Schwartzenbebo, after- 
wards so well known as generalissimo 
of the allied forces, commanding a regi- 
ment of Austrian cuirassiers ; while Qe- 
neral Otto assailed them in flank at the 
head of the British cavalry, led by the 
15th hussars, which drove headlong 
through their whole line by a most 
brilliant charge, and completed their 
zout. Not in the whole Peninsular war 
was a more splendid display of the power 
of cavalry made than on this occasion ; 
if it had been followed up with vigour, 



the French army would have been to- 
tally defeated As it was, the whole 
centre was driven back in confusion to 
Cambray, with the loss of thirty-five 
pieces of cumon, and above four thou- 
sand men. While this disaster was 
experienced on the left-centre of the 
French army, their right-centre was not 
more succes^uL That portion of them 
at first gained some advantage over the 
coi^ps of the Austrians, who there com- 
posed the coveringforce; but the latter, 
having been reinforced, and supported 
by a numerous artUlery, resumed the 
offensive^ and repulsed the assailants 
with great loes. 

34. But these advantages, how con- 
siderable soever, were counterbalanoed 
by a seyere check experienced by Ge- 
neral Glairf ait^ whose corps formed the 
extreme right of the allied line. On 
that side the Republicans had assem- 
bled fifty thousand men under Souham 
and Moreau, which on the 25th April 
advanced against the Austrian forces. 
Assailed by superior numbei'S, Clairfait 
was driven back to Toumay, with the 
loss of thirty pieces of cannon, and 
twelve hundred prisoners. His retreat 
seemed to render wholly desperate the 
situation of a brigade of three thousand 
Hanoverians, now shut up in Menin, 
and soon furiously bombarded But 
their brave commander, supported by 
the resolution of a lai^ body of French 
emigrants who were attached to his 
corps, resolved to cut his way through 
the besiegers, and^through the heroic 
valour of his followers, successfully ac- 
complished his object Prince Cobourg^ 
upon the intelligence of this misforttme^ 
detached the Duke of York to Toumay 
to support Clairfait^ and remained with 
the i'est of his forces in the neighbour- 
hood of Landrecies, to put that place 
in a state of defence. 

35. Convinced, by the failure of their 
attacks on the centre of the Allies, that 
their forces were insufficient in that 
quarter, the Committee of Public Salva- 
tion, relying on the inactivity and hike- 
warmness of the Prussians on the ex- 
treme right of their vast line of opera- 
tions, took the energetic resolution of 
ordering Jourdan to reinforce the aimy 
of the Moselle with fifteen thousand 
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men drawn from the Rhine, and, after 
leaving a corps of observation sk Luz- 
embotiiig, to march with forty-five thou- 
sand men upon the Ardenne forest^ and 
unitehimself to the army on the Sambr& 
This bold conception of strengthening, 
to an overwhelming degree, what ap- 
peared the decisive point of the long 
]ine of operations, and throwing ninety 
thousand men on its extreme left on 
the Sambre, had a most important ef- 
fect on the future fate of the campaign ; 
and formed a striking contrast to the 
measures of the Allies, who deemed 
themselves insecure even when medi- 
tating offensive operations, unless the 
whole avenues of the country they oc- 
eupied were equally guarded by de- 
tached corps. The defection of Prussia, 
which daily became more evident^ pre- 
vented them from obtaining any co- 
operation on their own left flank to 
oountei'act this change in the enemy's 
line of attack ; while even in their own 
part of the line the movements were 
vacillating, and totally unworthy of the 
splendid foroe at theii* disposaL On 
the 10th Kay, Clairfait^ without any co- 
operation from the other parts of the 
Ime, crossed the Lys, and attacked the 
Republican troops around the town of 
Oambray. An obstinate engagement 
ensued, with various success, which was 
continued on the succeeding day, with- 
out any decisive advantage having been 
gained by either party. Four thousand 
men were lost on each side, and the 
opposing forces remained much where 
they had been at their commencement 
— a striking proof of the murderous 
4md indecisive nature of this waifare 
of posts, which, without any adequate 
success, occasioned an incessant con- 
sumption of human life. 

36. But the period was now approadti- 
ing when the genius of Camot was to 
infuse a new element into this indeci- 
sive warfare. On the 10th May, the 
French army on the Sambre crossed 
that river, with the design of executing 
his plan of operations ; but the Allies 
having collected their forces to cover 
the important city of Mons, and taken 
post at a fortified position at Grand- 
rengs, a furious battle ensued, which 
terminated in the BepubUcaus being 



defeated and driven across the same 
river, with the loss of ten pieces of can- 
non, and four thousand men. But tiie 
French having remained masters of the 
bridges over the river, and being urged 
by St Just and Lebas, who threatened 
their generals with the guillotine if they 
were not vAtorious, again crossed on 
the 20th, and returned to the charga 
But they kept so bad a look-out that, 
on the 24th, they were surprised and 
completely routed by the Austriana, 
under Prince ELaunitz. The whole army 
was flying in confusion to the bridges, 
when KiJBBit, destined to future cele- 
brity, arrived in time with fresh troopn 
to arrest the victorious enemy, and pro- 
serve the aimy from total destruction. 
As it was, however, they were a second 
time driven over the Sambre, with the 
loss of four thousand men, and twenty- 
five pieces of artillery. 

37. While blood was flowing in such 
torrents on the banks of the Sambre, 
events of still greater importance oo- 
curred in West Flanders. The Allies 
had there collected ninety thousand 
men, including one hundred and thirty- 
three squadrons, under the inmiediate 
command of the Emperor; and the 
situation of the left wing of the French 
suggested the design of cutting it off 
from the main body of the army, and 
forcing it back upon the sea, where it 
could have no alternative but to sur- 
render. For this purpose, their troops 
were divided into six columns, which 
were moved by concentric lines on the 
French corps posted at Turcoing. Had 
they acted with more concert, and 
moved on a better line, the attack 
would have been crowned with the 
most splendid success. But the old 
system of dividing their forces made it 
terminate in nothing but disaster. The 
different columns, some of which were 
separated from each other by no less 
than twenty leagues, did not arrive 
simultaneously at the point of attack : 
and although each singly acted vigor- 
ously when brought into action, there 
was not the unity in their operations 
requisite to success. Some inconsider- 
able advantages were gained near Tur- 
coing on the 17th ; but the Republicans, 
having noif^ concentrated their troops 
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in a central position, were enabled to 
fall with an overwhelming force on the 
insulated columns of their adversaries. 

38. At three in the morning of the 
18th, General Souham, with forty-five 
thousand, attacked the detached corps 
of Qeneral Otto and the Duke of York, 
while another corps of fifClen thousand 
advanced against them from the side of 
Lisle. The firat, that of General Otto, 
was defeated with great loss; the latter, 
though it at first defended itself with 
vigour, finding its communication cut 
off with the remainder of the army, 
and sun'ounded by a greatly superior 
force, disbanded and took to flight — ^a 
circumstance which ultimately proved 
fortunate, as, had they maintained their 
ground, they certainly would have been 
made prisoners. Sosuddenwas the rout, 
that the Duke of York himself owed his 
safety to the fleetness of his horse — a 
circumstance which, much to his credit, 
he had the candour to admit in his offi- 
cial despatch. Such was the defect of 
the combinations of Prince Cobourg, 
that, at the time that his central col- 
umns were thus overwhelmed by an 
enormous mass of sixty thousand men, 
the two columns on his left, amounting 
to not less than thirty thousand, under 
the Archduke Charles and Kinsky, re- 
mained in a state of absolute inaction. 
At the same time Clairfait, with seven- 
teen thousand on the right, who came 
up too late to take any active part in 
the engagement, was obliged to retire, 
after capturing seven pieces of cannon 
— ^a poor compensation for the total 
rout of the centra, and the moral dis- 
advantages of a defeat In this action, 
where the Allies lost three thousand 
men, and sixty pieces of cannon, the 
superiority of the French generalship 
was very apparent. Inferior, upon the 
whole, to the mass of their opponents, 
they had greatly the advantage in num- 
bers at tbe point of attack. It must be 
admitted, however, that, after having 
pierced the cenlare, they should have 
reaped something more from their vic- 
tory than the bare possession of the 
field of battle. 

39. On the 22d May, Piohegru, who 
now assumed the command, renewed 
the attack, with a force now raised by 



successive additions to nearly one hun- 
dred thousand men, with the intentioii 
of forcing the passage of the Scheldt^ 
besieging Toumay, and capturing a 
convoy which was ascending that river. 
They at first succeeded in driving in 
the outposts; but a reinforcement of 
British troops, commanded by General 
Fox, and seven Austrian battalions^ 
having arrived to support the Hano- 
verians in that quarter, a desperate and 
bloody confliot ensued, in which the 
firmness of the British at length pre- 
vailed over the impetuosity of their 
adversaries, and the village of Pont-&- 
chin, which was the point of contest 
between them, finally remained in their 
hands. The battle continued from five 
in the morning till nine at night, when 
it terminated by a general charge of 
the Allies, which drove the enemy from 
the field.* In this action, which was 
one of the most obstinately contested 
of the campaign, the French lost above 
six thousand men; but such was the 
fatigue of the victors, after an engage- 
ment of such severity and duration, 
that they were unable to follow up 
their success. Twenty thousand men 
had fallen on the two sides in these 
murderous battles, but no decisive ad- 
vantage, and hardly a foot of ground, 
had been gained by either party. Find- 
ing that he could make no impression 
in this quarter, Pichegru resolved to 
carry the theatre of war into West 
Flanders, where the country, inter* 
sected by hedges, was less favourable 
to the allied cavalry, and he, in conse- 
quence, laid siege to Ypres. About the 
same time, the Emperor conducted tea 
thousand men in person to reinforce 
the army on the Sambre ; and the right 
wing of the Allies, thus weakened, re- 
mained in a defensive position near 
Toumay, which was fortified with the 
utmost cai*e. 

40. The indecisive results of these 
bloody actions, which cleai4y demon- 

* The Emperor Francis was on horseback 
for twelve hours during this bloody day, in- 
coasantlv traversing the ranks, and animating 
the soldiers to continue their exertions. — 
" Courage, my friends I " said he, when they 
appeiured about to sink: "^ta few more 
exertions, and the victory is our own."— 
Habo. U. 638. 
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flirsked the great strength of the Be- 
pablicanff) and the desperate strife 
which awaited the Allies, in any at- 
tempt to conquer a country abounding 
in such defenders, produced an impor- 
tant change in the Austrian councils. 
Thuguty who was essentially patriotic 
in his ideas, and reluctantly embarked 
in any contest which did not eyidentl^ 
conduce to the advantage of the heredi- 
tary states, had long nourished a secret 
jtyendon to the war in Flanders. He 
could not disguise from himself that 
these provinces, how opulent and im- 
portant soever in themselves, contri- 
buted litde to the real streng^ of the 
monarchy ; that their situation, far re- 
moved from Austria, and close to 
France, rendered it highly probable 
that they would, at some no very dis- 
tant period, become the prey of that 
enterprisiDg power ; and that the chai'ge 
of defending them, at so great a dis- 
tance from the strength of the heredi- 
tary states, entailed an enormous and 
ruinous expense upon the Imperial 
finances. Impressed with these ideas, 
he had for some time been revolving 
in his mind the project of abandoning 
these distant provinces to their fate, 
and looking out for a compensation to 
Austria in Italy or Bavaria, where its 
new acquisition might lie adjacent to 
the hei^ditary states. This long re- 
mained a fixed principle in the Impe- 
rial councils ; and in these vague ideas 
is to be found the remote cause of the 
treaty of Campo-Formio, and appro- 
priation of Venice. 

41. Two days after the battle of 
Turcoing, a council of state was secret- 
ly held at the Imperial headquarters, 
to deliberate on the measures to be 
pursued for the future progress of the 
war. The opportunity appeared fa- 
vourable to that able statesman to 
bring forward his long-cherished pro- 
ject The inactivity and lukewarmness 
of the Prussians, notwithstanding the 
British subsidy, too plainly demon- 
strated that no reliance could be placed 
on their co-operation ; the recent des- 
perate actions in West Flanders bu£&- 
ciently proved that no serious impres- 
sion was to be made in that quarter ; 
whUe the reluctance of the Flemish 



states to contribute anything to the 
common cause, and the evident par- 
tiality of a large party amongst them 
for the French alliance, rendered it a 
matter of great doubt whether it was 
expedient on behalf of such distant, 
fickle, and dipaffected subjects to main- 
tain any longer a contest, which, if un- 
successful, might engulf half the forces 
of the monarchy. These considerations 
were forcibly impressed upon the mind 
of the young Emperor, who, bom and 
bred in Tuscany, entei'tained no par- 
tiality for his distant Flemish posses- 
sions. Mack supported them with all 
the weight of his opinion, and strongly 
^ urged that it was better to retire alto- 
gether across the Bhine, while yet the 
strength of the army was unbroken, 
than run the risk of its being buried 
in the fields of Belgium. If Flanders 
was of such value to the cause of 
European independence, it lay upon 
England, Prussia, and Holland, in the 
centre of whose dominions it lay, to pro- 
vide measures for its defence : but the 
real interests of Austria lay nearer 
home, and her battalions required to 
be seen in dense array on the Maritime 
Alps, or on the shores of the Vistula, 
where vast and fertile provinces were 
about to fall a prey to her ambitious 
neighbours. Shoidd afiairs in that 
quarter assume a favourable aspect, 
and the revolutionary fervour of the 
Bepublic exhaust itself, it would ap- 
parently be no difficult matter to re- 
cover the Belgic provinces, as Prince 
Cobourg had done in the preceding 
campaign ; or, if this should unhappily 
prove impossible, it was much mors 
likely that a successful defensive war 
could be maintained with the resources 
of the Empire concentrated round its 
heart, than when they were so laxgely 
accumulated in a distant possession; 
or if peace became desirable, it could 
at any time be readily purchased by 
the cession of provinces so valuable to 
Fi'ance, and the acquisition of an equi- 
valent nearer the Austrian dominions." 
42. The subject was debated with the 
deliberation which its importance de- 
served ; and it was at length determined 
by the majorit^of the council, that the 
maintenance of so burdensome and 
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hazardous a war for such disaffeoted 
and distant possessions, vas at varianoe 
with the vital interests of the state. It 
was resolved, accordingly, that the Im- 
perial troops should, as soon as decency 
would permit, be withdrawn from Flan- 
ders ; that this resolution should in 
the mean time be kept a profound 
secret, and, to cover the honour of the 
Imperiid arms, a general battle should 
be hazarded, and on its issue should 
depend the course thereafter to be 
adopted; but that^ in the meantime, 
the Emperor should forthwith depart 
for Vienna, to take cognisance of the 
afiaira of Poland, which called for in- 
stant attention. In conformity with 
this resolution, he set out shortly after 
for that capital, leaving Coboui^ in 
command of the army. 

43. Ueanwhile the commissioners of 
the Convention, little anticipating the 
fSftvourable turn which their i^urs 
were abotit to take from th« divisions 
of the Allies, nothing daunted by the 
reverses the army of the Sambre had 
experienced, were continually stimu- 
lating its generals to fresh exertions. 
In vain they repi'esented that the sol- 
diers, worn out with fatigue, without 
shoes, without clotiiing, stood much in 
need of repose. "To-morrow," said 
St Just, "the Republic must have a 
victory : choose between a battie and 
a siege." Constrained by authorities 
who enforce their arguments by the 
guillotine, the Republican generals pre- 
pared for a third expedition across the 
Sambre. Towards the end of May, 
Either made the attempt with troops 
still exhausted by fatigue, and almost 
starving. The consequences were such 
as might have been expected ; the gren- 
adiers were repulsed by the grape-shot 
of the enemy, and General Duhesme 
was routed with little difficulty. On 
the 29th, however, the indomitable Re- 
publicans returned to the charge, and, 
after an obstinate engagement, succeed- 
ed in forcing back the Imperialists, 
and immediately began the investment 
of Charleroi But the arrival of the 
Emperor with ten thousand troops 
having raised the allied force in that 
quarter to thirty-five thousand men, it 
was resolved to make an effort to raise 



the siege before Jourdan arrived with 
the army of the Moselle, which was 
hourly expected. The attadL was made 
on the 8d June, and attended with 
complete sucoess, the French having 
been driven across the Sambre, with 
ihe loss of two thousand men. But 
this check was of little importance : on 
the day following Jourdan airived from 
the Moselle with ioxtj thousand fresh 
iaroops. 

44. This great reinforcement, thnywn 
into the scale when the contending 
parties were so nearly balanced, wms 
decisive of the fate of the campaign, 
and proves the sagacity with which. 
Camot acted in accumulating an over- 
whelming force on this point. In a 
few days the Republicans recrossed the 
liver with sixty thousand men, resum- 
ed the siege of Charleroi, and soon de- 
stroyed a strong redoubt which con- 
stituted the principal defence of the 
besieged. The imminoit danger to 
which the city was reduced by the at- 
tack of this great force, induced the 
Allies to make the utmost efforts to 
raise the siege. But this required no 
less skill thdn intrepidity; for their 
army did not exceed thirty-five tixou- 
sand men, while theFrendi were nearly 
double that number. On this occasion, 
the system of attack by detacdied col- 
umns was for once successfuL The 
Republicans wei'e pierced by a simul- 
taneous effort of two of the allied col- 
umns, defeated and driven over the 
Sambre, with the loss of three thou- 
sand men. This success, highly hon- 
ourable as it was to the Austrian arms, 
proved ifi the end prejudicial to their 
cause, as it induced Prince Cobouig 
to suppose that his left wing was now 
sufficientiy secure, and to detach all 
his disposable troops to the succour of 
Claiifait and Ipree on the right, whereas 
it was against the other flank that the 
prinoipfJ forces of the Republicans were 
now directed. In effect, on the 18th 
June, the French army recrossed the 
Sambre for the fifth, and commenced 
the bombardment of Charleroi for the 
third time. The great force with which 
this attack was made, amounting to 
seventy thousand men, rendered it evi- 
dent that Prince Cobourg had mistaken 
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the point whicli reqnired support, and 
that it waB on the Sambi-e, and under 
the walls of Charleroi, that the decisive 
batde for tiie protection of Flanders 
was to be fought Accoitlingly, the 
major parfc of iSie allied forces were at 
length moved in that dii'ection ; the 
Duke of York, with the British and 
Hanoverians, being left alone on the 
Scheldt, at a short distance from dair- 
fait, who had recently experienced the 
most overwhelming reverses. This se- 
paration of the forces of the two na- 
tions contributed not a little to aug- 
ment the misunderstanding which al- 
ready prevailed between them, and was 
tiie forerunner of numberless disasters 
to all. 

45. No sooner was the departure of 
the Emperor with reinforcements to the 
army on the Sambre known to Piche- 
gru, than he resolved to take advantage 
of the weakness of his adversaries, by 
prosecuting seriously the long-menaced 
siege of Ipres. Clairfait, not feeling 
himself in sufficient strength to inter- 
rupt his operations, remained long firm 
in his intrenched camp at Thielt. At 
length, however, the positive orders of. 
hissuperioiBcompelled that able officer, 
even with the insufficient forces at his 
disposal, to make an attempt to raise 
the siege. It was arranged that this 
attack should be aided by a movement 
of the centre of the allied army to his 
support But the design, having been 
betrayed to the enemy at Lisle, was 
prevented from being carried into effect 
by a demonstration frt)m the French 
centre by Pichegru. The consequence 
was, that the Austrian general was 
compelled to attack alone ; and, though 
his corps fought with their wonted 
valour, he was again worsted, and com- 
pelled to resume his position in his in- 
trenchments, without having disturbed 
the operations of the siege. This was 
the fifth time that this brave officer 
had fought unsupported, while thirty 
thousand Austrians lay inactive at 
Toumay, and six thousand British, 
under Lord Moira, were reposing from 
the fatigues of their sea voyage at Os- 
tend. The consequence was, that Ipres 
capitulated a few days after, and its gar- 
rison, consisting of six thousand men, 



was made pri8onei*s of war. Oobourg 
made a tardy movement for its relief ; 
but, hearing of its fall, returned on the 
19th to Toumay. 

46. The Austrians having now, in 
pursuance of their plan of withdrawing 
from Flanders, finally detached them- 
selves from the British, moved all their 
forces towards their left vnng, with a 
view to succour Charleroi, which was 
severely pressed by Jourdan. On the 
22d, Prince Cobouig joined his left 
wing, but, though the united forces 
were seventy-five thousand strong, he 
delayed till the 2Gth to attack the 
French army. Jourdan, who was fully 
aware of the imxx>rtance of acquiring 
this fortress, took advantage of the re- 
spite which this delay afforded him to 
prosecute the siege with the utmost 
activity. This he did with such suc- 
cess timt, the batteries of the besieged 
having been silenced, the place capitu- 
lated on the evening of the 25th. Hardly 
had the garrison left the gates, when 
the discharge of artillery announced 
the tardy movement of the Austrians 
for its relief. The battle took place on 
the following day, on the plains of 
Fleubus, a^eady signalised by a vic- 
tory of Marshal Luxembourg in 1690, 
and was attended by most important 
consequences. 

47. The Frencharmy, which wBseightjA 
nine thousand strong, was posted in & 
semicircle round the town of Charleroi, 
now become, instead of a source of weak- 
ness, a, point d'appui to the Republi- 
cans. Their position nearly resembled 
that of Napoleon at Leipsic ; but the 
superiority of force on that occasion 
secured a veiy different result to the 
Allies from that which now awaited 
their arms. The Imperialists, adhering 
to their system of attacking the enemy 
at all points, divided their forces into 
five columns, intending to assail at the 
same moment all parte of the Republi- 
can position — a mode of attack at all 
times hazardous, but especially so when 
an inferior is engaged with a superior 
force. The battle commenced on the 26th, 
at daybreak, and continued with great 
vigour throughout the whole day. The 
first column, under the command of 
the Prince of Orange, attacked the left 
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of the French under General Montaiga» 
and droye them back to the village of 
Fontaine I'Evdque ; but the Republi- 
cans, being there reinforced by fresh 
troops, succeeded in maintaining their 
ground, and repulsed repeated charges 
of the Imperial cavalry. During a suc- 
cessful charge, however, the French 
horse were ^emselves assailed by the 
Austrian cuirassiers, and driven back 
in confusion upon the infantry, who 
gi*adually lost ground, and at length 
were compeUed to fall bade to the 
heights in front of CharleroL The mo- 
ment was critical, for the Austrians, 
following up their success, were on the 
point of carrying the village of Marchi- 
ennes-au-Pont, which would have inter- 
cepted the whole communications of 
the Republican army; but Jourdan, 
alarmed at the advance of the enemy 
in this quarter, moved up Kl^ber to 
support his left That intrepid gene- 
ral hastily erected several batteries to 
meet the enemy's fire, and moved for- 
ward Bernadotte, * the future king 
of Sweden, at the head of several bat- 
talions, to the support of Montaig^ 
The Allies, under Latour and the Prince 
of Orange, being unsupported by the 
remainder of the army, and finding 
themselves vigorously assailed both in 
fi*ont and flank, fell back from their 
advanced position, and before four in 
the afternoon all the ground gained in 
that quarter had been abandoned. 

48. While these events were going 
forward on the left, the centre, where 
the village of Fleiurus was occupied by 
sixteen thousand troops, and strongly 
strengthened by intrenchments, was 
the scene of an obstinate conflict The 
attack in front of the Allies was suc- 
cessfully repulsed, after passing the vil- 
lage, by the fire of artillery on the 
heights in the rear : but General Beau- 
lieu, with the left wing of the Allies, 
having attacked and carried the post of 
Lambusart on the French right, the Re- 
publicans on the left were compelled to 
give way, and the important post of 
Fleurus, with its great redoubt, stood 
prominent in the midst of the allied 
forces, exposed to attack both in front 

* See A biography of Bbbnadottx, chap. 
Ixx. § 26. 



and flank. The consequence of this 
was, that the great redoubt was on the 
point of being taken, and the French 
divisions in the centi'e were ahready in 
full retreat, when Jourdan hastened to 
the scene of danger with six battalions, 
who were formed in close columns, and 
checked the advance of the enemy. The 
French cavalry, under Dubois, made a 
furious charge upon the Imperial in* 
fantry, overthrew them, and captured 
fifty pieces of cannon ; but, being dis- 
ordered by their rapid advance, they 
were immediately after attacked by the 
Austrian cuirassiers, who not only re- 
took the whole artillery, but routed the 
victors, and drove them back in confu- 
sion upon their own lines. 

49. Meanwhile the allied left» under 
Beaulieu, made the most brilliant pro- 
gress. After various attacks, the vil- 
lage of Lambusart was carried, and the 
enemy's forces, for the most part, driven 
across the Sambre; but the vigorous 
fire of the French artillery prevented 
the Allies from debouching from the 
village, or obtaining complete success 
in that quarter. As it was, however, 
the situation of the Republicans was 
disadvantageous in every quarter. The 
right, under Moreau, was driven back, 
and in great part had recrossed the 
river; the left, under Montaigu, had 
abandoned the field of battle, and re- 
troated to Marchiennes-au-Pont ; while 
the forces in the centre had been in part 
compelled to recede, and the great re- 
doubt was in danger of being canied. 
Four divisions only, those of Lefebvre, 
Championnet, Kl^ber, and Daurier, 
were in a condition to make head against 
the enemy. At this critical moment, 
when decisive success was within his 
grasp, Cobourg, hearing of the fall of 
Charleroi, and fettered by the secret in- 
structions he had received, to risk as 
little as possible before retiring from 
Flanders, ordered a retreat at all points. 
Without detracting from the merit of 
Jourdan, it may safely be affirmed that> 
if the Prince of Orange, instead of draw- 
ing back his wing when he found it too 
far advanced, had united with the centre 
to attack Fleurus and the main body of 
the French army, while Beaulieu press- 
ed them on the other side, the success 
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would haTO heea rendered complete, 
and a glorions yictory achieved. 

50. But nothing is so perilous as to 
evince any symptoms of vacillation af- 
ter a general engagement. The battle 
of Fleurus, paralysed as success had 
been to the Austrians, was, in feet, a 
drawn engagement; the loss on both 
sides was nearly equal, being between 
four thousand and five thousand men to 
each side : the French had given way 
on both wings, the centre with difficulty 
maintained its ground ; and the Impe- 
rialists only retreated because the fall 
of Charleroi had removed the object for 
which they fought ; and the secret in- 
structions of ti^eir general precluded 
him from adopting any course, how 
brilliant and inviting soever, whidti pro- 
mised to be attended with any hazard 
to the army. Nevertheless, it was at- 
tended "with the most disastrous conse- 
quences. The loss of Flanders imme- 
diately followed a contest which an 
enterprising general would have con- 
verted into the most decisive triumph. 
Cobouig retired to Nivelles, and soon 
after took post at Mont St Jean and 
Waterloo, at the entrance of the forest 
of Soignies, little dreaming of the glo- 
rious event which, under a firmer com- 
mander, and with the forces of a very dif- 
ferently united alliance, was there des- 
tined to coimterbalanoe all the evils of 
which his prescribed retreat formed the 
commencement. Two days afterwards, 
the French issued from their intrench- 
ments round Charleroi, and at Mount 
Paliul defeated the allied rearguard, 
which fell back to Braine le Comte. 
Mens was shortly after evacuated, and 
the Allies, abandoning the whole for- 
tresses which they had conquered to 
their own resources, drew together in 
front of Brussels. Several actions took 
place in the beginning of July, between 
the reaiguard of the Allies and the 
French columns at Mont St Jean, 
Braine I'Alleud, and Sambre; but at 
length, finding himself unable to main- 
tain his position without concentrating 
his forces. Prince Cobourg abandoned 
Brussels, and fell back behind the Dyle. 

51. It was not without the most 
strenuous exertions of the British gov- 
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enunoit to prevent them, that these 
nunouB divisions broke oat among the 
allied powen in Flanders. Immediate- 
ly after the treaty of 19th April was 
signed. Lord Malmesbury, the British 
ambaaisador, set out from tiie Hague for 
Maestricht, where conferences were 
opened with the Prussian minister, 
Haugwitz, and the Dutch plenipoten- 
tiaries. Their object was to induce the 
Prussian forces to leave the banks of 
the Rhine, and hasten to the scene of 
decisive operations in Flanders. These 
demands were so reasonable, and so 
strictly in unison with the letter as well 
as spirit of the recent treaty, that the 
Prussian mimstercould notavoid agree- 
ing to them, and engaged to procun* 
oiders frx>m the cabinet of Berlin to that 
effect. But Moellendorf, .acting in obe- 
dience to secret orders from his court, 
declined to obey the requisition of the 
plenipotentiaries, and engaged in a 
fruitless and feigned expedition towards 
Kayserslautem and Sarre Louis, at the 
very time that he was well aware that 
his antagonist, Jourdan, with forty 
thousand men, was hastening by forced 
marches to the decisive point on the 
banks of the Sambre. When the danger 
became more threatening, and the Em- 
peror himself had repaired to the neigh- 
bourhood of Charleroi, to make head 
against the accumulating masses of the 
Republicans, tiie same requisitions were 
renewed, in a still more pressing strain, 
by the British and Dutch ministers.* 
But it was all in vain. The Prussian 
general betook himself to one subter- 
fuge after another, alleging that, by men- 
acing Sarre Louis and Landau, he suc- 
coured the common cause more effec- 
tually than if he brought his whole 
forces to the walls of Charleroi ; and at 
length, when driven from that pretext, 
he peremptorily refused to leave the 
banks of the Rhine. The ministers of 
the maiitime powen upon this broke 

* " It is not for nothing/' said Lord Com- 
wailis aud Kinckel, the Dutch minister, 
" that we pay you our subsidies, nor in order 
that the subsidised power should employ the 
paid forces for its own purposes. If the 
Prussian troops do not act for the common 
cause, they depart (h)m the chief object of 
the treaty. "--Uabd. iii. 65. 
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0at into bittor compiUints at the breadh 
of faith <m the part of th« Prustdaa 
goveriunenty and reproaohed the mar- 
■hal with a fact which they had recently 
discovered, that^ instead of sixty-two 
thousand men, stipulated by the treaty, 
and paid for by the Allies^ only thirty- 
two thousand received duly rations at 
the army. The bad faith of the Prus- 
nans was now apparent ; they were re< 
proached with it Moellendorf denied 
the charge; recriminations issued on 
both sides : at length they separated, 
mutually exasperated ; and Lord Com- 
waUis declared he would suspend the 
payment of the British subsidy. 
- 52. After the departure of Cobouig 
from Toumay, the Allies strove in vain 
to make head against the superior forces 
of the Republicans in Maritime Flan- 
ders. Toumay was evacuated; and 
while Pichegru himself marched upon 
Qhent to force back Qairfait, he de- 
tached Moreau with a considerable force 
to invest the places bordering on the 
ooenn. Kieuport capitulated. Fort 
Ecluse,. the key of the Scheldt, was 
blockaded, and the island of Cadsand 
overrun by the Republicans, who crossed 
the arm of the sea which separates it 
from the mainland by swimming. Clair* 
'fait, although reinforced by six thou- 
sand British, who had rapidly marched 
from Ostend, imder Lord Moira, found 
himself unable to make head against 
Pichegru. The old German tactics of 
carrying on war by a series of posi- 
tions, which only occasionally succeed- 
ed against the inconsiderable forces of 
Pinissia, when guided by the genius of 
Frederick, totally failed when opposed 
to the vehement ardour and inexhaust- 
ible numbers of the Revolutionary 
armies. Afber in vain attempting, in 
conjunction with Cobouig, to cover 
Brussels, he was compelled to fall back 
behind the Dyle; vAiie the Duke of 
York also retired in the same direction, 
and encamped between Malines and 
Louvain. The retreat of the allied 
forces enabled the victorious armies of 
Pichegru and Jourdan to unite their 
forces at Brussels, where they met on 
the 10th July. And thus, by a series 
of energetic movements and glorious 
contests, were two armies, which a short 



time before had left the extremities of 
the vast line extending from Fhilipville 
to Dunkirk, enabled to unite their vic- 
torious forces for the occupation of ih& 
capital of Flanders. 

53. The Austrian cabinet at that 
period entertained serious thoughts of 
peace. The opinion was veiy general 
on the Continent^ that the feai'ful en- 
ergy and bloody proscriptions of Robes^ 
pierrehadconsiderably calmed the eiFer- 
veecenceof the Revolution, and that his 
stem and relentless hand was alone ade- 
quate to restrain its excesses, and r»- 
stora anything like a regular govern- 
ment at Paris. These ideas received • 
strong confirmation from the speech, 
which he delivered on occasion of the 
fdte of the Supreme Being : it was 
known that he had moderated many of 
the energetic plans of foreign invasion 
projected by Camot, and that his Ino- 
ther had used his inJfluence to preserve 
Piedmont and the north of Italy from 
an incursion, at a time when the Allira 
were little in a condition to have re* 
sisted it. The Imperial government 
was really desirous of an accommoda- 
tion, in order to concentrate their ar- 
mies and attention upon Poland, which 
was hourly approaching the crisis of its 
fate ; and a lai^e force had already en- 
tered Gallicia, where they professed 
their intention of coming as deliverers, 
and were received with open arms by 
the people of that province. Unable to 
bear, any more than Pmssia, the weight 
of a double contest on the Rhine and 
the Vistula, and deeming the latter 
more material to the intereefas of the 
monarchy than the former, they had de- 
finitively determined at Vienna on the 
abandonment of the Belgian provinces, 
and were now only desirous of extri- 
cating themselves from a contest in 
which, as it appeared to them, neither 
honour nor profit was to be gained. A 
secret understanding, in consequence, 
took place between Cobourg and the 
French generals, the conditions of which 
were, that the Austrians should not be 
disquieted in their retreat to the Rhine, 
and the Republicans permitted, with- 
out molestation, to reduce the four 
great fortresses which had been wrests 
ed from France in the preceding and 
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present campaign. The fall .of Robes- 
pierre preyented these overtures from 
coming to any further issue ; but they 
early attracted the attention of the vi- 
gilant miniEri»r Vfho directed the affairs 
of Great Britain, and he urged his am- 
bassador to make the strongest remon- 
strances against a step so prejudicial to 
the interests of Europe. But the Aus- 
trians were resolute in their determi- 
nation to abandon Flanders, alleging as 
a reason the inconstancy and disaffec- 
tion of its inhabitants. " To behold a 
people so infatuated/' said Count Mbt- 
TBBNiCH, afterwards so celebrated as the 
great diplomatic leader, to Lord Com- 
wallis, " as, notwithstanding the most 
pressing exhortations to take up arms 
in defence of their religion, their inde- 
pendence, and pi'operty, to refuse to 
move, and yoluntanly place their necks 
under the yoke, singing Ca Ira, is a phe- 
nomenon reserved for these days of de- 
solation.'' 

54. The British forces, now entirely 
detached from their allies, were posted 
behind the canal of Maiines, and they 
amounted to above thii*ty thousand 
British and Hanoverians, and fifteen 
thousand Dutch. Their object was, by 
remaining on the defensive, to cover 
Antwerp and Holland ; ;while the Aus- 
trians retired by Tirlemont upon Liege. 
In this way, whUe the Republicans re- 
mained with their centre at Brussels, 
and their wings extending from Wil- 
wo^e to Namur, their adversaries re- 
tired by diverging lines towards the 
north and the south, and every succes- 
sive day's march carried them farther 
from each other — a state of affairs of 
all others the most calunitous, in pre- 
sence of an enterprising enemy, occu- 
pying a central position l^tween them. 
The British were intent only on cover- 
ing Antwerp and Holland ; the Impe- 
ritdists on drawing nearer to their re- 
sources at Cologne and Coblentz. Neither 
recollected that, by separating their 
forces, they gave the enemy the means 
of crushing either separately at plea- 
sure, and tiiat the secret conventions 
with the Austrians exposed the British 
to the whole weight of attack. Their 
separation, too, left him . in possession 
of a salient position, which would soon 



render both the provinces of the Lower 
Rhine and the United Provinces im- 
tenable. 

55. Contrary to the expectatioiiB of 
all who were xKit initiated into the mys- 
teries of the diplomacy, and in opposition 
to what might have been expected &0m 
the previous energy of their measures, 
the Committee of Public Salvation ar- 
rested their army in the career of vic- 
tory, and paralysed a hundred and fifty 
thousand men, in possession of an in- 
ternal line of communication, at the 
moment when their enemies were dis- 
united, and incapable of rendering each 
other any assistance. This was the re- 
sult of ihe secret understanding with 
Prince Cobouig, which has just been 
mentioned. On the 15th July, the 
canal of Maiines was forced, after an 
inconsiderable resistance by the Dutch 
laroops, and the Duke of York retired 
to Ajitwerp, which was soon after eva- 
cuated, and his whole foroes concen- 
trated towards Breda, for the defence 
of Holland. On the other wing. Jour- 
dan, more in appearance than reality, 
pursued his advantages against Co- 
bouig; and, after several inconsider- 
able engagements with the rearguard, 
Liege and Tongres were evacuated, and 
the Austrians retired behind the Mouse. 
But, with these exceptions, nothii^ was 
attempted by the Republicans for seve- 
ral weeks, while the government waited 
the reduction of Valenci^mes and the 
other places captured by the Allies on 
the frontier at the commencement of 
the war. 

56. To hasten their reduction, a bloody^ 
decree was passed by the Convention, 
ordaining their commanders to give no 
quarter to any garrison which should 
not surrender within twenty-four hours 
after the first summons. The humanity 
of the Republican generals made them 
refuse to carry this atrocious order into 
execution, and it was soon after ren- 
dered nugatory by the fall of Robes- 
pierre on the 27th July (9th Thermi- 
dor.) llie governor of Condd, when 
summoned to siurender in virtue of 
this disgraceful injunction to the French 
generals, replied, ** That one nation had 
no right to decreee the dishonour of 
another nation, and that he diould pro- 
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long his defence so as to deserve the 
esteem of the French themselves." The 
Committee of Public Salvation, under 
Camot's direction, feeling the iniquity 
of the measure, took advantage of ficti- 
tious delays to allow the garrisons to 
capitulate on the usual terms. General 
Scherer collected a body of troops from 
the interior and the neighbouring gar- 
risons, and formed the siege succes- 
sively of Landrecies, Quesnoy, Cond^, 
and Valenciennes, all of which fell, after 
a trifling resistance, before the end of 
August. At the same time the decree 
already mentioned was passed by the 
Convention, prohibiting their armies 
from giving quarter to the British or 
Hanoverians who might fall into their 
hands. " Republican soldiers ! " said 
Bar^re, in the report on which that de- 
cree was founded, "you must, when 
victory shall put into your power either 
English or Hanoverians, strike without 
mercy ; not one of them ought to re- 
turn to the traitorous territory of Eng- 
land, or to be brought into France. 
Let ike English tlaveM perish, but let 
Europe be free.** To this decree the 
Duke of York replied by an order of 
the day, worthy of the nation whose 
forces he led, and the cause with which 
he was intrusted, ordering all French 
captives to be treated with the same 
humanity as before.* This generous 
conduct had the desired effect; the 
humane efforts of the British comman- 
■ders were seconded by the oorrespon- 
•ding feelings of the French officers, and 
the prisoners on both sides were treated 

* He stated in that noble document, '* The 
National Convention has just passed a de- 
cree that their soldiers shall give no quarter 
to the British or Hanoverian troops. His 
Roval Highness uiticipates the indignation 
and horror which has naturally arisen in 
the minds of the brave troops whom he 
addresses upon receiving tiiis information. 
He desires, nowever, to remind them, that 
mercy to the vanquished is the brightest gem 
in the soldier's character, and exhorts them 
not to suffer their resentment to lead them 
to any precipitate act of cruelty on their 

Eart, which may sully the reputation they 
ave acquired in the world. In all the wars 
which, from the earliest times, have existed 
between the English and French nations, 
they have been accustomed to consider each 
other in the light of generous as well as brave 
enemies; while the Hanoverians, the allies 
of the former, have shared for above a cen- 



with the same humanity as before the 
issuing of the bloody decree. 

67. While the fortune of war, after 
a desperate struggle, was thus decisively 
inclining to the Republican side on the 
northern, events of minor importance, 
but still upon the whole favourable to 
the French arms, occurred on the east- 
ern and southern frontiers. The dubi* 
ous conduct, or rather evident defection 
of Prussia, paralysed all the operations 
on the Rhine. Sixty thousand Prus- 
sians and Saxons were assembled round 
Mayence, and along the Nahe ; and the 
departure of Jourdan, with forty thou- 
sand, to reinforce the army on the 
Sambre, offered the fairest opportunity 
of resuming offensive operations with 
a preponderating force on the Moselle. 
Only two divisions, at a distance from 
each other, remained between Thion- 
ville and Kayserslautem ; and though 
the Republican government made the 
greatest exertions to reinforce then%the 
utmost that could be done was to I'aise 
the one to twenty and the other to ten 
thousand men. Nor was the superior- 
ity less decisive on the Upper Rhine, 
where fifty thousand Imperialists form- 
ed the cordon from Bdle to Mayence, and 
seventy thousand more were prepared 
for active operations ; while tiie force 
in the field, under General Michaud, to 
oppose them, was only thiity-six thou- 
sand, supported by fifty thousand still 
retained in garrison by the cautious pol- 
icy of the French government. 

58. Yet, with this immense superi- 

tury in this mutual esteem. Humanity and 
Idndness have at all times taken place, the 
instant that opposition ceased, and the same 
cloak has been frequently seen covering those 
who were wounded, friendsand enemies, while 
indiscriminateSy conveyed to the hospitals of 
the conquerors. The British and Hanoverian 
armies will not believe that the French na- 
tion, even under their present infatuation, 
can 80 far forget their character as soldiers, 
as to pay any attention to a decree as inju- 
rious to themselves as it is disgraceful to 
their government : and therefore his Boyal 
Highness trusts that the soldiers of both na- 
tions will confine their sentiments of abhor- 
rence to the National Convention alone, per- 
suaded that they will be joined in them by 
every Frenchman who possesses one spark 
of honour, or one principle of a soldier."— 
ProcUxniation, May 30, 17M ; Ann. Reg. 1794; 
State Papers, p. 160. 
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ority of force, the AUies in this quarter 
did nothing. Instead of assembling, as 
they might easily have done, eighty 
thousand men, to attack the centre of 
the French lines on the Rhine, and re- 
lieve the pressure which operated so 
severely on the Sambre, they contented 
themselves with detaching a small force 
to dislodge the Republican post at 
Horlautem. A slight advantage was 
gained at Kayserslautem over tiie Re- 
publican division intrusted with the 
defence of the gorges ; and Qeneral 
ICichaud, unable to make head against 
such superior forces, retired to the in- 
trenchments of the Queich, while the 
army of the Moselle resumed the posi- 
tion it had occupied at the close of the 
preceding campaign. Shortly after, 
Michaud received powerful reinforce- 
ments, and made vigorous preparations 
for resuming the offensive ; while the 
British ambassador vainly endeavoured 
to stimulate the King of Prussia to exe- 
cute the part assigned him in the treaty 
of the Hague. The whole attention of 
Prussia was fixed on Poland, and the 
movements of General Kosciusko. So 
intent was the cabinet of Berlin on the 
partition of that country, that nothing 
could induce them to give any direc- 
tions for the prosecution of the war on 
the Rhine, till after the fall of Charleroi, 
the battle of Fleurus, and the reinforce- 
ment of the Republican armies on the 
Rhine, had rendered it impossible to 
resume the offensive with any prospect 
of advantage. 

59. In ^e south, the reduction of 
Lyons and Toulon, by rendering dis- 
posable the forces employed in the siege 
of these cities, gave an early and deci- 
sive superiority to the Republican ai*ms. 
The levies ordered in September 1793, 
had brought such an accession of 
strength to their forces, that in the 
middle of April the army of the Alps 
amounted to seventy-five iiiousand com- 
batants. Piedmont, menaced with in- 
vasion by this formidable force, had 
only at its command a body of forty 
thousand men, spread over a chain of 
posts along the summit of the Alps, 
from Savona to Mont Blanc, and an 
auxiliary Austrian force, ten thousand 
strong, in the interior. The great su- 



periority of the French forces would 
have enabled them to have instantly 
commenced the invasion of Italy ; but, 
pressed in other quarters, the Commit- 
tee of Public Salvation, under the direc- 
tions of Robespierre, contented them- 
selves with enjoining their commanders 
to drive the enemy over the Alps, and 
get possession of all the passes, deferring 
to a future year the long-wished-for ir- 
ruption into the Italian provinces. The 
first operations of the Republicans were 
not successfuL General San.'et, with a 
detachment of two thousand men, was 
repulsed at the Little St Bernard, while 
the column destined for the attack of 
the Mont Cenis was also unsuccessful. 
Far fi'om being discouraged by these 
trifling reverses, General Dumas re- 
turned to the charge with more con- 
siderable forces, and on the 23d April, 
after a vigorous resistance, made him- 
self master of the first pass, which was 
followed on the 14th May by the cap- 
ture of the second. The loss of Mont 
Cenis cost the Sardinians six hundred 
prisoners and twenty pieces of cannon. 
By these successes, the whole ridge of 
the higher Alps, separating Piedmont 
from Savoy, fell into the possession of 
the Republican generals ; and the keys 
of Italy were placed in the hands of 
the French government. 

60. Nor were the operations of the 
Republicans less successful on the fix)n- 
tiers of Nice. The counsels of the 
leaders were, there directed by Gteneral 
Buonaparte, whose extraordinary mili- 
tary abilities had already given him an 
ascendancy far beyond his rank. His 
design was to turn Saorgio by its left, 
and cut off the retreat of its garrison, 
by the great road from over the Col de 
Tende. The attacking force was di- 
vided into three columns. The first, 
twenty thousand strong, commanded 
by Massena, broke up on the Ist April, 
with twenty pieces of cannon, to pass 
between Saorgio and the sea ; the 
second, composed often thousand men, 
under the immediate directions of Du- 
morbion, remained in front of the ene- 
my; while the third, of equal force, was 
destined to gain the upper extremity of 
the valleys of the Vesubia, and com- 
municate with the ai-my of Savoy by - 
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Isola. In the course of his marchy Mas- 
sena traversed the neutral territory of 
Genoa, and, after a bold march as far as 
Caroasio, found himself considerably in 
advance of the main body of the enemy, 
posted in intrenched camps on the west- 
ern side of the mountains. Guided by 
the intrepid Colonel Busca^ an ardent 
hunter, well acquainted with these 
Alpine ridges, he boldly pursued his 
successes, and, by a skilful combination 
of all his force, succeeded in storming 
the redoubts of the Col Ardente. In 
vam the Piedmontese received the as- 
sailants with a shower of stones and 
balls; nothing could withstand the im- 
petuosity of the Republicans; and Mas- 
sena, pursuing his successes, reached 
Tanardo, and the heights which com- 
mand the pass of the Briga. Busca^ 
familiar with the country, vehemently 
uiged his commander to direct some 
battalions to descend to the convent 
of St Dalmazia, seize the great road, 
destroy the bridges, and cut off title 
retreat of the great body of the enemy 
posted at the camp at Bauss. But 
Massena had other objects in view. He 
had occupied, with considerable force, 
the cliffs which overhang in rear the 
forti'ess of Saorgio — an advantage which 
rendered that fortress no longer tenable. 
He preferred, in consequence, the cer- 
tain advantage, now within his power, 
of rendering unavoidable, without risk, 
the evacuation of that importantstrong- 
hold, which commands tiie pass by the 
Col de Tende from France into Italy, 
to the peidlous attempt of compelling 
a force nearly equal to his own to sur- 
render. Meanwhile the attack of the 
centre, under Dumorbion, had been 
attended with equal success ; and the 
Sardinian forces, pressed in front and 
menaced in rear, evacuated the famous 
camp of Bauss, and fell back towards 
the Col de Tende. Dumorbion's lead- 
ing columns approached the fort of 
Saorgio, at the same time that Maaaena's 
forces appeared on the heights imme- 
diately overhanging it behind ; and this 
celebrated post, almost impregnable in 
front, but destitute of any defence 
against the forces of Hie Republicans, 
now perched on the rocks in its rear, 
fiurrendered at the first summontr 



61. Meanwhile the French left suc- 
cessfully ascended the Vesubia, and, 
after a vehement resistance, the wind- 
ing rocky road between Figaretto and 
Lantosca was stormed, and the Allies 
driven back to the Col de FenestreUes; 
while General Sermrier cleared the 
valley of the Tinea, and established a 
communication by Isola with the army 
of Savoy. To reap the fruit of so many 
successes, Dumorbion ordered Gamier 
to seize the Col de FenestreUes, while 
his own centre drove the enemy from 
the Col de Tende. Both operations 
were successfuL The Col de Fenes- 
treUes fell, after hardly any resistance ; 
and although the Col de Tende was 
more bravely contested, the unexpected 
appearance of a division of French on 
their left spread a panic among the 
Piedmontese troops, which speedily led 
to the evacuation of the position. Thus 
the Bepublicans, before the end of May, 
were masters of all the passes through 
the Maritime Alps; and while, from the 
summit of Mont Cenis, they threatened 
a descent upon the valley of Susa and 
the capital, from the Col de Tende they 
could advance straight to the siege of 
the important fortress of Coni. Buona- 
parte, whose prophetic eye already an- 
ticipated the triimiphs of 1796, in vain 
urged the government to unite the vic- 
torious armies in the valley of the 
Stura^ and push on immediately with 
their combined strength to the conquest 
of Italy. The reverse at Kayserslautem 
induced them to withdraw ten thousand 
men from the army of the Alps to sup- 
port the troops on the Bhine ; and Du- 
morbion, satisfied with the laurels he 
had won, and with energies enfeebled 
by years, could not be induced to risk 
ulterior operations. After so brilliant 
a dSbut, the Bepublican forces failed 
even in reducing the little fort of Exiles, 
on the eastern descent of Mont Cenis ; 
and for the three summer months, the 
victorious troops reposed frt>m ^eir 
fatigues on the heights which they had 
won above the clouds. 

62k On the frontiers of Spain the war 
assumed still more deoiuve features. 
The reduction of Tofulon enabled the 
central government to detach Qeomal 
Dagommier, with half the lovoes 
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ployed in its siege, to reinforce the army 
on the eastern Pyrenees; and it was 
resolved to act offensively at hoth ex- 
tremities of that range of mountains. 
During the winter months, incessant 
exertions were made to recruit the 
armies, which the immense levies of 
the Republic enabled the southern de- 
partments to do to such a degree, that 
at the opening of the campaign, not- 
withstanding their late reverses, they 
were gi'eatly superior in number to 
their opponents. On the other hand, 
the Spanish government^ destitute of 
«n6rgy, and exhausted by the exertions 
they had already made, were unable to 
maintain their forces at the former 
complements Before the end of the 
year 1793, they were reduced to the 
necessity of issuing above £12,000,000 
sterling of paper money, secured on 
the produce of the tobacco- tax ; but all 
their efforts to recruit their armies fi'om 
the natives of the country having proved 
meffectual, they were compelled to take 
the foreigners employed at the si^e of 
Toulon into their service, and at^^ent 
the number of their mercenary troops. 
Evexything on the Republican side in- 
dicated the energy and resolution of a 
liaing^ everything, on the Spanish, the 
decrepitude and vacillation of a de- 
clining state. Between such powers, 
victory could not long remain doubtful 
63. Dugonmiier, on his arrival at the 
end of December, found the army of the 
eastern Pyrenees raised by his junction 
to thirty-five thousand men, encamped 
under the cannon of Perpignan ; but a 
laige proportion of the troops were in 
hoapitial, and the remainder in a state 
of insubordination and dejection, which 
seemed to promise the most disastrous 
results. By entirely reorganising the 
regiments, appointing new officers in 
the staff, and communicating to all the 
vigour of his own character, he suc- 
ceeded in a few months not only in 
restoring the efficiency of the army, but 
leading it to the most glorious successes. 
The Spanish army, recently so trium- 
phanty had proportionally declined; 
above ten thousand men were in hos- 
pital, the expected reinforcements had 
not arrived, and the force in the field 
did not exceed twe&ty-five tiioawaad 



effective troope. Before the end of Feb* 
ruary, the French force was augmented 
to sixty-five thousand men, of whom 
thirty-five thousand were in a condition 
immediately to commence operations. 



On the 27th March, the Republicans 
broke up and drew near to the Si)anish 
position. A redoubt on the Spanish 
left was taken a few days after the cam- 
paign opened, and General Dagobert 
was carried off by the malignant fever 
which had already made such ravages 
in b(fth armies. The Marquis Amarillas 
upon that drew back all his forces into 
the intrenched camp at Boulon. He 
was shortly after succeeded in the com- 
mand by La Union, who immediately 
transferred the headquai*terB to Ceret, 
a good position for an attacking, but 
defective for a defending army. They 
weie there assailed on the 30th Api'U 
by the whole French force. One of the 
redoubts in the centre of the Spanish 
position having been stormed, the whole 
army fell back in oonfasion, which was 
increased to a total I'out on the follow- 
ing day, by the Republican troops hav- 
ing made themselves mastei'S of the 
road to Bellegai*de, the principal line of 
their communication over Uie moun- 
tains into their own country. Finding 
themselves out off from this route, the 
Spaniards were seized with one of those 
panics which afterwards became so 
common to their troops in the Penin- 
sular war : the whole army fled in con- 
fusion over the hills, and could be ral- 
lied only under the cannon of Figueras^ 
leaving one hundred and foi*ty pieces of 
cannon, fifteen hundred prisoners, eij^t 
hundred mules, and all their baggage 
and ammunition, to the victors, whose 
loss did not amount to one thousand 
men. 

64. Dugommier immediately took ad- 
vantage of hissuccesses to undertake the 
siege of the fcnrtresses of which the Span- 
iards had possessed themselves on the 
French territory. Collioure and Belle- 
garde were besieged at the same time ; 
and although the inconsiderate ardour 
of tiie Republicans exposed them to a 
severe check at Port Vendre, the nege 
of Fort St Elmo was pressed with so 
much vigour, that the garrison, aban- 
deaed to its own sesouroesy^ was oom* 
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pelled to evacuate the place, and retire 
to Collioure. Marshal Navarro, the 
Spanish commander, at the head of a 
garrison of seven thousand men, made a 
gallant defence ; and the rocky nature 
of the ground exposed the besiegers 
to almost insurmountable difficulties. 
But the perseverance of the French 
engineers having transported artillery 
to places deemed inaccessible, the com- 
mander, afber having made a vain at- 
tempt to escape by sea» which the tem- 
pestuous state of the weather rendered 
impracticable, laid down his arms with 
his whole garrison. 

65. At the other extremity of the 
Pyrenees, the French army, weakened 
by the detachment of considerable 
forces to Roussillon to repair the dis- 
asters of the preceding campaign, re- 
mained in the early part of the year on 
the defensive. The Republicans in that 
quarter did not amount to forty thou- 
sand men, of whom one-half were na- 
tional guai'ds, totally unfit to take the 
field. An attack by the Spaniards on the 
French intrenchments early in February 
having been repulsed, nowing was un- 
dertaken of importance in that quarter 
till the beginning of June, when the gov- 
ernment, encouraged by the great ad- 
vantages gained in Roussillon, resolved 
to invade the Peninsula at once at both 
extremities of the Pyrenees, while the 
improved organisation of the new le- 
vies around Bayonne afiforded every pro- 
spect of success. The invasion on the 
west took place by the valley of Bastan, 
the destined theatre of more memorable 
achievements between the armies of Bri- 
tain and France. The Republicans were 
divided into three columns, which suc- 
cessively forced the Col de Maya and 
the valley of Roncesvalles. Some weeks 
afterwards, an attempt was made by the 
Spanish commander to regain the posi- 
tion which he had lost ; but he was re- 
pulsed with the loss of eight hundred 
men, and soon after resigned the com- 
mand of an army, the disorder and de- 
moralisation of which were daily in- 
creasing. The Count Colomei*a, who 
succeeded to the conmiand, was not 
more successful. He in vain endea- 
voured, by proclamationsy to rouse the 
mountaineers of the Pyrenees to arms 



in their defence; the period had not 
arrived when the chord of religion was 
to vibrate through every Spanish hearty 
and rouse the nation to glorious efforts 
in the cause of their own and European 
fi'eedom. 

66. Towards the end of July, the 
French drove the Spaniards out of the 
whole of the valley of Bastan, forced the 
heights of San Marcial, captured the 
intrenched camp and fortified posts on 
the Bidassoa, defended by two hundred 
pieces of cannon, and pushed on to Font- 
arabia^ which surrendered on the first 
summons. Following up the career 
of success, they advanced to San Se- 
bastian; and that important fortress, 
though garrisoned by seventeen hun- 
dred regular troops, capitulated with- 
out firing a shot. Colomera took post 
at Tolosa, to cover the roads leading 
to Pampeluna and Madrid ; but at the 
first appearance of the enemy the whole 
infantry took to flight, and left the 
enemy's attack to be sustained by the 
cavalry alone, who, by a gallant cluirge, 
succeeded in arresting tiie advance of 
the pursuers. By these successes, the 
French were firmly posted in the Span- 
ish territory, and their wants amply 
supplied from the great magazines and 
stores, both of ammunition and provi- 
sions, which fell into their hands in the 
fortified places on the frontier. The 
British historian, who recounts the fa- 
cility with which these victories were 
achieved by the inexperienced troops 
of France, cannot help feeling a con- 
scious pride at the recollection of the 
very different actions of which that 
country was afterwards the theatre, and 
at marking, in the scenes of Spanish dis- 
grace, the destined theatre of British 
gloiy. 

67. While these events were occur- 
ring in Biscay, successes still more de- 
cisive were gained on the eastern fron- 
tier. Twenty thousand of the Repub- 
licans were employed in the blockade 
of Bellegarde ; and the Catalonians, al- 
ways ready to take up arms when their 
hearths were thi'eatened, turned out in 
great numbers to reinforce the army of 
La Union. After three months of in- 
cessant efforts, the Spanish commander 
deemed his troops sufficiently reinstated 
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to resnmetlie offenaiye, and attempt the 
relief of Bellegarde, which was now re- 
duoed to the last extremity. The prin- 
cipal attack was made against the right 
wing of Dugommier, and, if it had been 
assailed with sufficient force, the suc- 
cess of the Spaniards could hsLixlly have 
been doubtfbL But the columns of at- 
tack haying been imprudently divided, 
the convoy destined to revictufd the for- 
tress never reached its destination ; and 
Gleneral Auoebbau,* afterwards Duke 
of CastigUone and Mai-shal of France, 
who commanded the right wing, though 
driven back to the camp of La Made- 
leine, succeeded in baffling the objects 
of the enemy. The consequence was, 
that the Spaniards, after having at first 
gainedsome advantages, were compelled 
to retreat^ and BeUeg^irde, seeing no 
prospect of relief, capitulated a few days 
afterwards. The Spanish general ex- 
cused himself for the bad success of his 
arms, by alleging the insubordination 
and misconduct of the troops. " With- 
out^" said he, in his report to govern- 
ment, "consideration, without obeying 
their chiefs or their officers, who did 
their utmost to retain them, the sol- 
diers took to flight, after having for the 
most part thrown away their arms." A 
battalion was ordered to be decimated 
for its cowardice, and. La Union, de- 
spairing of success, solicited his dis- 
missal 

68. Discouraged by such repeated re- 
verses, the Spanish government made 
proposals of peace ; but the terms were 
deemed so inadmissible by the Com- 
mittee of Public Salvation, that they 
ordered Dugommier to give their an- 
swer from the cannon's mouth. In the 
meanwhile the Spanish commander had 
leisure to strengthen his position. Two 
hundred and flfby guns, in two lines, 
arranged along a succession of heights, 
nearly seven leagues in extent, pre- 
sented a front of the most formidable 
kind; while a smaller intrenched camp 
in the rear, around Figueras, afforded 
a secure asylum in case of disaster. 
But the result proved how rare it is 
that a position of that description, how 
strong soever in appearance, is capable 

* See a biography of Auokreau, infra, 
chap* zx. § 51. 



of arresting an enterprising and able 
assailant The artillery, perched upon 
eminences, produced but an inconsider- 
able effect, with its plunging shot> on 
the masses in the valleys beneath ; while 
the distance and difficulty of communi- 
cation between the different parts of the 
line rendered a disaster in any quarter 
extremely probable, from the superior 
forces which the enemy could bring to 
bear upon one point. Should such a 
catastrophe occur, it appeared hardly 
reparable. 

69. On the night of the 16th No- 
vember, the Fi'ench attacking army, 
thirty thousand strong, was put in mo- 
tion. It was divided into three columns. 
The right, under the command of Au- 
gereau, after an arduous march of 
eighteen hours over rocks and preci- 
pices, drove the Spaniards, under Qen- 
ei'al Courten, from the neighbourhood 
of the camp of La Madeleine, and made 
themsdves masters of the whole in- 
trenchments in that quarter ; but the 
left, under General Lauret, was re- 
pulsed by the heavy fire from the bat- 
teries to which he was opposed; and 
when Dugommier was preparing to 
support him, he was killed by a shell 
from the central redoubts of the enemy. 
This unlooked-for disaster for a time 
paralysed the movements of the Re- 
publican army, till P^rignon, having 
been invested with the command, 
moved a considerable force to the re- 
lief of Lauret> and with some difficulty 
extricated him from his perilous situa- 
tion. But Augereau had meanwhile 
vigorously followed up his successes. 
A^er giving his ti*oops breath, he 
moved them to the centre, and forced 
the great redoubt, though bravely de- 
fended by twelve hundred men; the 
result of which was, that the Spaniards 
abandoned five other redoubts, and al- 
most all their artillery, and fell back 
to their intrenched camp in the neigh- 
bourhood of Figueras. 

70. P^rignon instantly prepared to 
follow up his successes. Wisely judg- 
ing that the left was the weak point of 
the. enemy's position, he reinforced 
Augereau in the night with two fresh 
brigades, and on the morning of the 
20th moved all his forces to the attacks 
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Ckneral Bon, intrueted with the con- 
duct of the 'Vanguard of the right wing, 
defiled OTer tracts hardly practicable 
for single passengers, and crossed the 
river Muga repeatedly, with the water 
up to the soldiers' waists. Arrived in 
the presence of the redoubts, he as- 
cended the mount Escaulas, under a 
tremendous fire from the Spanish re- 
doubts, and carried, at the point of the 
bayonet, the central intrenchment. La 
Union, hastening with the reserve to 
the redoubt of La Rosdre, was killed 
on the spot ; and that fort^ regarded as 
impregnable, having been stormed, its 
whole defenders were put to the sword. 
These disasters discouraged the Span- 
iards along the whole line. Several 
other redoubts having been carried by 
the bayonet, the defenders evacuated 
the remainder, and applied the torch 
to their mines. In a few minutes, 
twenty bastions, constructed with im- 
mense labour, were blown into the air; 
and the troops charged with their de- 
fence, flying in confusion to Figueras, 
overthrew a column of fresh troops 
jMlvancing to their support, and rushed 
in confusion into the gates of the for- 
iiress. Suoh was the dismay of the 
Spaniards, that when the Republican 
outposts, a few days afterwards, ap- 
proached Figueras, the giurison, con- 
sisting of above nine thousand men, 
juuply provided with provisions and 
stores of evety sort^ hUd down their 
arms ; and one of the strongest places 
in Spain, amidst the general acclama- 
tion of the inhabitants, was delivered 
up to the invaders. This unexpected 
oonquest having made the French mas- 
tei« of the rich and fertile plain of the 
Ampurdan, and of an ample supply of 
stores and artillery of every description, 
preparations were soon afterwards made 
for the siege of Rosas. The garrison 
oonsisted of nearly five thousand men, 
and the place, in itself strong, as the 
glorious siege of 1809 demonstrated, 
was capable of being reinforced to any 
extent by sea. Nevertheless, such was 
the vigour of the Republicans, and the 
dejection of the Spaniards, that the a«- 
M&ants pushed the siege during the 
severest months of winter, without any 
moleitation. The fort of Trinity was 



reduced on the 7ih January; and the 
garrison, threatened with an immediate 
assault by a practicable breach, retired 
by sea in the beginning of February, 
leaving the foitress to the enemy. 

71. Nor was the fortune of war more 
favourable to the Spanish forces at the 
other extremity of the line. After the 
fall of San Sebastian, Colomera endea- 
voured without effect to rouse the 
population of the Pyrenean valleys; and 
the > Republicans attranpted to erect 
Biscay into a Republic, to be indepen- 
dent of the Spanish crown. The usual 
fruits of democratic insurrection speed- 
ily appeared. The guillotine was erected 
at San Sebastian, and, in defiance of a 
solemn capitulation, the blood of the 
priests and the nobles was shed by the 
French commissioners, with as much 
inveteracy as if Guipuzcoa had been La 
Vend^ Meanwhile disease, the result 
of the miseiy they had produced, made 
deeper ravages than the Spanish sword 
in the ranks of the invaders; in a short 
time above thirty thousand men per- 
ished in the hospitals. At length, the 
Republican columns having been re- 
cruited by the never-failing levies in 
the interior, a general attack, late in 
autumn, was oomm«iced on the Span- 
ish positions. In the valley of Ronoes- 
valles, their best division, after a vigor- 
ous resistanoe, was routed with the loss 
of forty pieces of cannon and fifteen 
hundreid prisoners, and a seva:e tem- 
pest of wind and rain alone {n^vented 
its total destruction. This sucoees en- 
abled the invaders to seize and bum the 
founderies of Orbaizita and D'Enguy, 
which had so long served for the supply 
of the Spanish marine; after which 
they retired to the neighbourhood of 
San Sebastian and Fontarabia, still oc- 
cupying in force the vaUey of Bastan. 

72. These repeated disasters, and the 
evident disaffection of a considerable 
portion of their subjects, who were 
infected by the rage for democratic 
institutions, at length disposed the 
Spanish government to an accommoda- 
tion. Nor were the Committee of 
Public Salvation inclined to insist on 
rigorous condhiona, as the Hberation 
of two experienced and victorious ar- 
mies promised to be of the utmost 
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importanoa to the Repablieaa armies, in 
the Gonqaeats which they meditated to 
the south of the Alps. With these dis- 
podtions on both sides, the work of 
negotiation was not difficult. Although 
the eonciusion of thetreatywasdeferred 
to the succeeding year, yet it was un- 
•derstood on both aides that negotiations 
were in progress, and no operations of 
importance were undertaken after this 
period. The severe winter of 1794-5, 
which gave the Republican troops the 
mastery of Holland, likewise closed 
their operations on the snows of the 
Pyrenees. 

73. The approach of winter, however, 
AffiMrded no respite to the armies on the 
northern frontier. After a delay of 
two mcmths, occasioned by the secret 
negotiations which the faU of Robes- 
pierre had broken off, the Republican 
armies recommenced those active ope- 
iwttons which their immense superi- 
ority of physical force speedily rendered 
decaiBive. The Army of Uie North had 
70^000 effective men under its banners ; 
that of the Sambre and Meuse, nomi- 
nally 145,000 strong, presented an effi- 
<8Mkt force of 116,000 men ; while the 
"DxAm of Yoi*k, to cover ike United 
PMrnnoes, had hardly 50,000; and Qen- 
eaeal CSairfaii^ who had replaced Prince 
Oobouxg, oeold only muster 100,000 to 
maintain the footing of the Imperialists 
in ihs Flemish provinces. The French 
JKcmies were so situated, thai they could 
mutually oommunicate with and sup- 
port each other : the Austrians and 
Britidi were far asunder, incapable of 
rendering mutual aid, and alienated by 
iong-eontinued common disaster. Bu^ 
<xni8idered morally, the ineq[nality be- 
twBen the contending armies was still 
greater. On the one side was the tri- 
umph of victoiy, the vigour of demo- 
cratie ambition, the ardour of patriotic 
enthusiasm, the confidence of increas- 
ing^ numbers, conscious ability, and a 
novel system of vrai^Are ; on the other, 
the dejection of defeat^ the recrimina^ 
tioa of commanders, the jealousies of 
nations^ declining numbmn, and an ob' 
stinste adherenoe to antiquated taotics. 

74 All anxiety about their rear luvr- 
ing been removed by the rednolioa of 



Cond^, Valenciennes, Quesnoy, and 
Landrecies, the Republicans in the end 
of August resumed the offensive. The 
fort of Ecleuse having surrendered to 
General Moreau, the Ajmy of the North, 
reinforced by his division, commenced 
the invasion of Holland, while the 
States-Qeneral obstinately persisted in 
maintaining half their troops, amount- 
ing to twenty thousand men, in garri<» 
son in the interior, thirty leagues from 
the theatre of war, thereby leaving the 
protection of the frontier to the com- 
paratively inconsiderable force of the 
British commander. With little more 
than half the invader's troops, the Duke 
of York was changed with the defence 
of a frontier twenty leagues in extent, 
He first took up a defensive position 
behind the Aa ; but his advanced posts 
having been defeated by the French 
with the loss of fifteen hundred prison- 
ers, he was compelled to retire to the 
right bank of the Meuse, leaving the 
important places of Beigen-op-Zoom, 
Breda, and Bois-le-Duc, to their own 
resources. 

75. Meanwhile the army of the 
Sambre and Meuse, under Jourdan, 
made preparations for a general attack 
on the scattered forces of Clairfiiit On 
the 18th, the Republicans, divided into 
six columns, broke up, and a number 
of partial actions took place along the 
whole line; but the post of Ayvaile 
having been forced by the French, the 
Austrians fell back with the loss of fif- 
teen hundred men and thirty-six pieces 
of cannon ; and, after sevfoul ineffec- 
tual attempts to make a stand, finally 
evacuated their positions on the Meuse, 
and retired towards Rolduc and Aix- 
la-Chapelle. Jourdan immediatdy fol- 
lowed them ; and while Kl^ber, with 
fifteen thousand men, farmed theblock- 
ade of Maestricht) the commander him- 
self, with a hundred thousand, pressed- 
the discomfited forces of dairfait, now 
hardly in a condition to keep the field, 
from the oonfusion and precipitance of 
their rstrsat in vain the Imperialists 
took up a-strong defensive position be- 
hind the Roer: On the 2d of Oetobec, 
the RepubUcaa columns were in motion 
at break of day, to assail their pesttioa ; 
and, for the first tims since ths Bev^riia- 
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tion, the splendid spectacle was ex- 
hibited of ninety thousand men mov- 
ing to the attack with the precision 
and i-egularity of a field-day. The 
Germans occupied a series of heights 
behind the river, from whence their 
numerous artillery kept up a destruc- 
tive plunging fire upon the advancing 
columns of the French ; but nothing 
could arrest the enthusiasm of the Re- 
publicans. The French grenadiera, 
with Bemadotte at their heiCd, plunged 
into the stream, and drove the Austri- 
ans from the opposite heights ; while 
General Scherer, on the other wing, 
also forced the passage of the river, and 
made himself master of DiirejL These 
disasters induced Clairfait, who still 
bravely maintained himself in the 
centre, to order a general retreat, which 
was effected before nightfall, with the 
loss of three thousand men, while that 
of the French did not amount to half 
the number. 

76. This battle a second time decided 
the fate of Flanders, and threw back 
the Imperial army beyond the Rhina 
The Austrians in haste crossed that 
river at Muhlheim, and Jourdan enter- 
ed Cologne the day following, and soon 
afterwards extended his troops to Bonn. 
Soon after the siege of Maestricht was 
seriously undertaken, and such was the 
activity of the Committee of Public 
Salvation, that a splendid siege-equi- 
page, of two hundred pieces, descended 
the Mouse, and speedily spread desola- 
tion through the city. A large cavern, 
discovered in the rock on which the fort 
of St Petre was situated, gave rise to 
a subterraneous warfare, in which the 
French soldiers, ever ready to adapt 
themselves to circumstances, speedily 
distinguished themselves, and acquired 
a superiority over their opponents. At 
length, on November 4, the ganison, de- 
spairing of being relieved, capitulated, 
upon condition of not serving against 
the French till regularly exchanged; 
and this noble fortress, with three hun- 
dred and fifty pieces of cannon, fell into 
the hands of the Republicans. After 
this event, and the capture of the castle 
of Rheinfels by the army of the Moselle, 
which shortly after took place, thei*e 
remained to the ImperialisiB nothing of 



all their vast possessions on the left 
bank of the Rhine, but Luxembouig and 
Mayence. 

77. Nor were the operations of the 
left wing, destined for the invasion of 
Holland, less successful After the re- 
treat of the Duke of York, Pichegro, 
whose forces amounted to seventy thou- 
sang efficient troops, formed the siege 
of Bois-le-Duc, the situation of which, 
being at the confluence of three streams, 
was of importance as a base to future 
operations. The States-General had 
neglected to provide for the defence of 
this important fortress ; and the Duke 
of York had not a man he could detach 
for its succour. Its garrison was too 
weak either to man the works or un- 
dergo the fatigue of a si^e ; the fort of 
Crevecoeur surrendered almost at the 
firat shot, and in a fortnight after the 
place capitulated, after a resistance dis- 
graceful to the Dutch arms. After its 
capture, the British general distributed 
his troops along the line of the Waal, 
in hopes of being able to maintain a 
communication with the fortress of 
Grave, now threatened with a siege; 
but Pichegru, continuing his career of 
success, crossed the Meuse, and attack- 
ed the advanced posts of the Allies with 
so much vigour that they were com- 
pelled to fall back, with considerable 
loss, across the WaaL Disconcerted by 
this check, the Duke of York stationed 
part of his troops in an intrenched camp, 
under the cannon of Nimeguen, and 
the remainder in a line around Thiel, 
and between the Waal and the Leek, 
conmiunicating with the Dutch corpa 
at Gorcum, in the hope of being per- 
mitted to remain there undisturbed dur- 
ing the winter. Meanwhile Pichegru 
invested Grave and Yenloo ; the lat- 
ter of which, though defended by & 
sufficient garrison of eighteen hundred 
men, and amply provided with artil- 
lery and ammunition, surrendered be- 
fore the works were injured, from the 
mere annoyance of the enemy's mus- 
ketry. 

78. The successive intelligence of the 
defection of the Prussians, and the open 
abandonment of the Low Countries byi 
the Austiian troops, which exposed 
Holland and Hanover to the immediate 
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invasion of the Republican forces, af- 
forded the Opposition in the British 
parliament a fayonrable opportunity for 
renewing their attacks on the Govem- 
znent; and they triumphantly observed, 
that, after twenty -seven months of 
bloodshed and combats, the Allies were 
reduced to the same situation in which 
they were when Dumourier projected 
the invasion of Holland. But nothing 
ix>uld shake the firmness of Mr Pitt 
'' It matters little," said he, '' whether 
the disasters which have arisen are to 
be ascribed to the weakness of the gen- 
erals, the intrigues of camps, or the 
jealousies of the cabinets ; the fact is, 
that they exists and that we must anew 
^mmenoe the salvation of Europe." 
In pursuance of this heroic resolution, 
Sir Arthur Paget was despatched to 
Berlin, to endeavour to obtain some 
light on the ambiguous and suspicious 
conduct of Prussia ; and Lord Spencer 
to Vienna, to oideavour to divert the 
Imperial cabinet from their alarming 
intention of abandoning the Low Coun- 
tries. As soon as the latter nobleman 
arrived at Vienna, he obtained a pri- 
vate audience of the Emperor, and laid 
before him the proposals of the British 
government, which were no less than 
the ofPer of an annual subsidy of three 
millions sterling, provided the Imperi- 
alists would renew the war in Flanders, 
and give the command of the army to 
the Archduke Charles, with Clairfait, 
Beaulieu, and Mack for his counciL At 
the same time they stated such fiicts re- 
specting the measures of Cobourg, who 
was deeply imbued with the temporis- 
ing policy the cabinet of Vienna had 
now adopted, as led to his recall from 
the army, of which Claufait assumed 
the command. 

79. The cabinet of Vienna, however, 
secretly inclining to peace, delayed giv- 
ing any definite answer to the proposals 
of Mr Pitt» and meanwhile entei'tained 
covert overtures from the French gov- 
ernment; while Clairfait received or- 
ders to remain altogether on the right 
bank of the Rhine, and Alvinzi was 
merely detached, with twenty-five thou- 
sand men, to co-operate with the Duke 
of York in the defence of Holland. This 
retreat renewed the alarm of Pknssia 



for her possesnons on the Rhine, which 
was much increased by the cessation 
about the same period of the subsidies 
from the British government, who most 
justly declined to continue their month- 
ly payments to a power which was do- 
ing nothing in aid of the common cause. 
Frederick William upon this withdrew 
twenty thousand of his best troops 
from the army of the Rhine, to join the 
forces which the Empress Catherine 
was moving towards Warsaw imder the 
far-famed Suwarroff. It was now evi- 
dent that the coalition was rapidly ap- 
proaching its dissolution. The l^ing 
of Prussia openly received overtures of 
peace from the French government; 
whUe the Duke of Wiirtemberg, the 
Elector of Saxony, the Elector of May* 
ence, and the other lesser potentate, 
secretly made advances to the same 
effect, and insisted so strongly on the 
danger of their situation, that the Em- 
peror, notwithstanding all the firmness 
of Thugut, was obliged to acquiesce in 
their pacific measures. The 5th of De- 
cember was the day fixed for the dis- 
cussion of the important question of 
peace or war in the Diet of the Ger- 
manic Empire ; and such was the con- 
sternation generally diffused by the di- 
visions of the Allies and the successes 
of the French, that fifty-seven voices 
then declared for peace, and thirty-six 
demanded the Eling of Prussia for a 
mediator. This important resolution 
at once determined the conduct of Prus- 
sia. She now threw off the mask, and 
established conferences at B&le prepar- 
atoiy to a peace ; while Britain made 
unheard-of efforts to retain Austria in 
the confederacy, and at length, by the 
offer of a subsidy of £6,000,000, pre- 
vailed on that power to maintain her 
armies on the defensive on the banks of 
the Rhine, and resume, in the ensuing 
campaign, a vigorous offensive in Italy. 
80. The successes which have been 
detailed, great as they were, turned out 
to be but the prelude, on the part of 
the Fi'ench, to a winter campaign at- 
tended with still more decisive results. 
Towards the end of October, Pichegru 
undertook the siege of Nimeguen : the 
Duke of York approached with thirty 
thousand men, and by a vigorous sally 
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upon the beriegM^ who had the temer- 
ity to open their trenehes, though i^e 
place was only inyested on the left bank 
of the Waal, gained a brilliant but ^he- 
meral Buccess, attended by no import- 
ant eonsequenoes. Shortly after, the 
Frraich established some batteries, des- 
tined to command the bridge which 
connected the town with the intrench- 
ed camp in its rear, and soon sank some 
of the pontoons composing it. This 
so much disconcerted the allied com- 
manders that they hastily evacuated 
the place, with the bulk of the troops 
under their orders, in the night, leaving 
its defence to an madequate gaznson of 
three thousand men. These soldiers, 
feeling themselves unable to man the 
works, discouraged by the flight of their 
fellow-soldiers, overawed by the re- 
doubled fire of the besi^ers, and de- 
spairing of maintaining tihe place, im- 
mediately attempted to follow their 
example. Terror seized their ranks; 
they precipitated themselves upon the 
bridge, which was burned before the 
rear-guard had passed over. One regi- 
ment was obliged to capitulate, and 
part of another, embarked on a flying 
bridge, was straiMied on the left bank, 
and next day made prisoners by the 
French. Thus this splendid fortress, 
which rendered them masters of the 
passage of the Waal, fell into the hands 
of the Republicans. The Dutch loudly 
reproached the British with the aban- 
donment of this important pointy but 
apparently without reason ; for how was 
it to be expected that the Duke of 
Tork, witiii thirty thousand men, was 
to maintain himself in presence of sev- 
enty thousand French, with the Rhine 
in his rear, when three times that force 
of Austrians had deemed themselves 
insecure till they had that river, a hun- 
dred miles farther up, thrown between 
them and the enemy? Be that as it 
may, the evacuation of Nimeguen com- 
pleted the misunderstanding between 
the allied powers, and by spreading the 
belief in Holland that their cause was 
hopeless, and that their allies were 
a>bout to abandon them, eminently con- 
tributed to the easy conquest of the 
United Provinces which so soon after 
followed. Qrave was immediately be- 



sieged ; and Breda, one of the last t€ 
the Dutch barrier towns, invested. 

81. The French army, worn out witk 
seven months of incessant marching 
and bivouacs, now stood excessively ia 
need of repose. The dothing of tha 
soldiers was in rags, their shoes were 
worn out, and the equipments of the 
artillery, but for the supplies obtained 
in the captured places, would long ag» 
have been exhausted. But all the re* 
presentations of the graidrals upon these 
points were overruled. The Committee 
of Public Salvation, inflamed by tiM 
spirit of conquest^ and guided by ih» 
enterprise of Camot, resolved upon ex- 
acting &om them fresh sacrifices. Ac- 
customed to find every difficulty yield 
to the devotion of the Republican sol- 
diers, or be overcome by the prodigious 
amount of the Republican levies, they 
resolved, after a month's rest to the 
troops, to prosecute theii* successes in 
the midst of a rigorous winter, and to 
render the severity of the season the 
means of overcoming the natured de- 
fences of the Dutch provinces. The 
first object was to cross the Waal, and, 
after driving the allied forces over all 
the mouths of the Rhine, penetrate im- 
to Holland by the Isle of BommeL For 
this purpose, boats had for some time 
past been collected at Fort CSrevecoour, 
and pontoons and other materials for e. 
bridge at Bois-le-Duc; and, the prfr' 
parations having been completed, the 
passage was commenced at daybreak 
on the 12th November. But the firm 
coimtenance of the Allies defeated all 
their attempts; and after several ut- 
effectual efforts, Moreau, whose sagat- 
city clearly perceived the danger ef 
persisting in the design, withdrew Yob 
troops, and the army was put into winr 
ter-quarters, on the left bank of the 
Mouse and the Rhine. 

82. Early in December, the Duke of 
Tork, supposing the campaign finishe(^ 
set out for England, leaving to Q«ne- 
ral Walmoden the perilous task of pro- 
tecting, with an inferior and defeated 
army, a divided country against a nu- 
merous and enterprising enemy. But 
a severe frost, which soon after set in, 
and rendered that winter long memor> 
able in physical annals, made the Re- 
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pnblieaos conoeiTe the design of invad- 
ing Holland during tiiie season wben 
the frost had rendered the numerous 
canals and rivers which intersected the 
country passable for troops and artil- 
lery. The prospect of that danger ex- 
cited the utmost alarm in the mind of 
General Walmoden, who saw the Meuse 
frozen in his front, while the Rhine and 
the Waal, the waters of which are pre- 
vented from congealing by the tide 
which flows up them, were chained 
with floating ice in his rear, and l^us 
were alike impassable for boats or land 
forces. In these circumstances he was 
justly afraid that the same severe wea- 
ther which exposed his line to the at- 
tacks of the en^ny in his front, would 
render the passage of the arms of the 
sea in his rear impracticable in the event 
of retreat. Influenced by these appre- 
hensions, he passed his heavy cavalry 
to the other side of the Waal, evacuated 
his magazines and hospitals upon De- 
wenter, and ordered the Prince of Hesse 
Darmstadt, cantoned with the most 
advanced corps in the Island of Bom- 
mel, to abandon it on the first intelli- 
gence of the passage of the Meuse by 
the enemy. 

83. Situated around the mouths of 
the Rhine, Holland exhibits the most 
striking contrast to the stupendous 
range of snowy mountains in whi<^ that 
noble rivertakes its rise. It is remarkable 
that the two most celebrated republics 
of Europe, and the only ones which have 
long survived the changes of time, are 
placed attiae opposite extremities of the 
same stream ; and that freedom in the 
one has found the same shelter in the 
mountains from which it springs, as in 
the other, amidst the marshes in which 
it is lost before emptying itself into the 
.sea. The Meuse and the Scheldt on the 
south, and the Yecht and Issel on the 
north, flow thi'oi:^h a part of its sur- 
face; but the principal rivers which 
traverse the Dutch territoiy, the New 
Issel, the Waal, as well as the Rhine 
properly so called, and a multitude of 
lesser branches, are but mouths of that 
mighty stream. Like the Danube, the 
Nile, the Qanges, the Mississippi, and all 
other great rivers, the Rhine has^ in the 



course of age|L brought down an im- 
mense mass of sand, gravel, and other 
alluvial matter, which, accumulating 
on the level shores near its enlxunce 
into the sea, have at length formed the 
plains of Holland, through which its 
now broken and lazy current with diffi- 
culty finds a passage, in many dififerent 
branches, to the Gkrman Ocean. 

84. A territory foimed in this man* 
ner, by the confluence at their entrance 
into the sea of many different streams, 
is of course exceedingly flat, and in 
many places broken both by large in- 
ternal lakes, and by considerable ex- 
ternal arms of the sea and mouths of 
rivers. So frequent, indeed, are these 
aqueous interruptions of the Dutch ter*^ 
ritoiy, that in many places it is com- 
posed rather of a cluster of islands, than 
a continuous tract of dry land; and the 
inhabitants, from the constant necessity 
of traversing the water, in passing from 
one part of ^e country to another, and 
the large proportion of their subsistence 
and their wealth which they derive frx>m 
its fisheries or its commerce, are almost 
entirely nautical in their habits. So 
general is the custom of looking to 
naval communication as the great meann 
of intercourse, that when lakes or firtha 
are wanting, itie industry of the people 
has supplied artificial means of obtain- 
ing it ; and a multitude of canals, cut 
in every direction, at once aflbrd cheap 
and commodious channelsfor commerce, 
and furnish water for innumerable arti- 
ficial cuts, by which the riches of irri- 
gation are diffused over theii* extensive 
meadows. These broad expanses were 
originally sandy and steiile ; but the 
pasturage of centuries has covered them 
with a thick coating of mingled animal 
and vegetable remains ; and in no part 
of the world are more luxuriant crops 
of grass now obtained, or more skill 
evinced in the management of the dairy. 
The stormy waves of the German Ocean 
are only kept out from these low and 
grassy meads by dykes, constructed in 
former times at an incredible expense^ 
and maintained in these by incessant 
vigilance and attention. There the 
barrier, raised by human hands, 

"Spreadsltalongarm amidst the wateryroar> 
Scoops out an empire, and usuxps the shore; 
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While the pent Ocean, risiaa o'er the pile. 
Bees an amphibious world breath him smile : 
The slow canal, the yellow-blossom'd vale, 
The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail. 
The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 
A new creation rescued fh>m his reign." 

The slightest relaxation in the care of 
these dykes is speedily followed with 
fatal effects. An accidental fissure in 
the protecting sea-front, a rat's hole, or 
the displacing by a storm of a few feet 
of earth, if not immediately remedied, 
is sufficient to open an inlet to the ex- 
ternal waters. Quickly they pour down 
to the lower level of tiie mesidows; the 
entrance is rapidly widened by the force 
of the torrent ; in a few hours a great 
breach is made in the rampart, theocean 
rushes in in a torrent some hundred 
fathoms broad ; the whole level surface 
is ere long covered by the waves, the 
houses are submerged, and the tope of 
the trees and spires of the villages ap- 
pear like scattered islets amidst the 
waste of waters. 

85. Dreadful catastrophes in former 
times have shown the reality and awfiil 
character of these dangers. Four cen- 
turies ago, the sea of Haarlem, which 
covers a space five leagues long by two 
and a half broad, was formed by the 
■ea bi*eaking through the dykes which 
restrained it. On the night of the 1 9th 
November 1421, during a violent storm, 
the sea-dyke of North Brabant gave 
way ; the ocean rushed in, and b^ore 
morning seventy villages had been sub- 
merged, a hundred thousand persons 
drowned, and twelve square leagues of 
fertile land converted into a watery 
waste, in which the remains of steeples 
and buildings may still be discerned in 
calm weather beneath the waves. The 
Dollart Sea, situated between the pro- 
vince of Groningen in North Holland 
and the territory of Hanover, which is 
eight leagues long and three broad, was 
formed by an inroad of the sea in 1277, 
which swallowed up thirty-three vil- 
lages ; and the great Zuyder Zee itself, 
thirty leagues in length, and twenty in 
breadth, which covers a surface as ex- 
tensive as Yorkshire, was formed in 
1225 by an irruption of the German 
Ocean, which broke through the line 
of sand-hills and dykes, the direction 
of which may still be clearly traced on 



the map, by the long line of islands 
which mark the original frontier of 
North HoUand. 

" The floating vessel swam 
Uplifted and secure, vrith. beaked prow. 
Bode tilting o'er the waves ; all dwellings ekw 
Flood overwhelm'd, and them with all their 

pomp , 

Deep under water roll'd : sea cover'd sea. 
Sea without shore : and in their palaces. 
Where luxury late reigu'd, sea-monsters 

whelp'd 
And stabled." • 

86. A country in this manner origi- 
nally wrested, and still preserved by 
incessant efforts, from the waves, ne- 
cessarily has had a peculiar character 
and specific manners impressed upon it 
by the all-powerful signet of nature. 
Strenuous efforts have won for man the 
land which he inhabits ; ceaseless vigi- 
lance alone preserves it : and these 
lasting causes have communicated to 
the inhabitants habits and customs pe- 
culiarly their own. Constant exertion, 
persevering industry, vigilant circum- 
spection, have become habitual from 
necessity, and still form the great cha- 
racteristics of the countiy.*f Their 
national character perhaps approaches 
more neaily to that of EngLsmd than 
of any other people in Europe; but yet 
it is in some particulars widely differ- 
ent. It wants the fire and energy, the 
lofty spirit, and great aspirations, which 
have been communicated to the Britii^ 
race by their Danish and Norman con- 
querors ; but it possesses the persever- 
ance and industiy, the honesty and 
good faith, the love of freedom and 
spirit of Older, which, even more than 
their courage and capacity, are destined 
to give the Anglo-Saxon race the do- 
minion of half &e globe. The love of 
fi*eedom has there existed, in general, . 
in conjunction with its indispensable 
aUies, order and religion. A methodical 
system pervades every branch of their 
social economy; community of interest 
retains the sailors and workmen in 

* Paradise Lott^ xL 745. 

t " Mores quos ante gerebant 
Nunc quoque habent ; parcumque genus pa- 

tiensque laborum, 
Qutesitique tenax, et qui qusesita reservent. 
Hiuc aa bellum pares armis, animisque 
quentur." 

Ovid, Metam. 
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willing obedience to their superiors. 
Order and frugality constitute the lead- 
ing features of the higher class of their 
merchants. Religion is established in 
decent competence; pauperism relieved 
with discriminating humanity. 

87. Nor have these admirable quali- 
ties been without their reward, both in 
former and recent times. Holland for 
centuries has exhibited a spectacle of 
social felicity and general virtue which 
might well put richer and greater na- 
tions to the blush, for the superior 
natural advantages which they have 
misapplied, and the boundless physical 
resources they have neglected. During 
the terrible contest which terminated 
in the establishment of the religious 
freedom of the sixteenth century, the 
United Provinces stood forth pre-emi- 
nent. The indomitable spirit of the 
house of Orange defeated successively 
the tyranny of Spain and the ambition 
of France ; the sieges of Haarlem and 
Leyden, the repulse of Louis XIV. from 
the gates of Amsterdam, will remain to 
the end of the world enduring monu- 
ments of the almost supernatural con- 
stancy which the heroism of religious 
duty can inspire even in a pacific com- 
mimity. When England, deserting her 
natureJ post in the van of freedom, 
leagued with France to crush the reli- 
gious liberties of Europe, that noble 
commonwealth strenuously and often 
successfully resisted. Its fleets burned 
the English ships in their harbours; 
its admirals swept the Channel in their 
pride ; and the maritime struggle, the 
severest that England ever knew, was 
determined at length, less by the de- 
feat of the followers of Van Tromp and 
De Ruyter, than by the voluntary re- 
turn of British policy to the alliance, 
which duty equally with interest pre- 
scribed, with their sturdy antagonists 
on the waves. When the French Re- 
volution broke out, and Holland, partly 
by external violence, partly through in- 
ternal delusion, was subjugated by the 
all-conquering Republic, the moral tem- 
pest uprooted none of the bulwarks of 
order in that steady community. Ja- 
cobin cupidity in vain urged the insur- 
gent multitude to deeds of spoliation ; 

VOL. in. 



the government was changed, but no 
acts of ferocity were committed. The 
nation suffered and endured during the 
despotism of Napoleon, but abstained 
alike from imitating its rapaoity or its 
oppression. And when at length the 
colossus of imperial power was over- 
thrown, ancient habits were resumed, 
ancient influences re-established, with- 
out one deed of revenge being com- 
mitted, or one tear, save in joy, being 
shed. The partisans, equally with the 
princes of the house of Orange, restored 
the former government with the glori- 
ous declaration '' ' Orange Boven !' old 
times are returning : what we have suf- 
fered is forgotten and forgiven." 

88. Achievements so wonderful, a 
history so glorious, could have been 
brought about, in a country enjoying 
so limited and sterile a tenitory, only 
by the energies of conunercial enter- 
prise and the resources of maritime 
wealth. It is the merchants and sailors 
of Holland who have, in every age, 
constituted alike in peace and war the 
strength and sinews of the state. Their 
industry and perseverance have discov- 
ered mines of wealth in every quarter 
of the globe. On the coast of Scotland 
they opened a fishery which yielded 
them two millions sterling annually, 
two centuries before that source of 
wealth was touched on by the Scotch 
people ; in the West Indies their saga- 
city led to the discovery, and their in- 
dustry to the cultivation, of the richest 
sugar colonies in existence ; in the East 
they have acquired, and still retain, in 
Java, the noblest island in the In(^an 
Archipelago. For centuries ihey en- 
grossed nearly the whole carrying trade 
of the world ; the vast colonial empire 
of Great Britain, and the disasters of 
the revolutionary war, alone wrested it 
in part from them during the late con- 
flicts. The merchants of Amsterdam 
numbered all the sovereigns of Europe 
among their debtors. All the luxuries 
of the earth were wafted to their shores 
by the sails of their commerce ; and the 
commercial influence of a state so small 
as to be scarcely distinguishable in a 
general map of the globe, was felt from 
one end of the world to the other. They 

L 
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lukve no vines ; hnt they have more wine 
in their cellars than i» to be found in 
the magazines of Bordeaux : they have 
no woods ; but there is more timber in 
their dockyards than in the forests at the 
source of the Rhine and the Moselle : 
they have few arable fields ; but they 
have more com in their granaries than 
the inhabitants of Poland consume. 
There is more marble in their ware- 
houses than ever was cut in the quarries 
of the Archipelago, more diamonds in 
their jewel-boxes than in the hands of 
the goldsmiths of Portugal or Brazil, 
and a greater quantity of rosewood, 
mahogany, and precious timber, than in 
all the rest of Europe, though their ter- 
ritory produces only willows and lind- 
en trees. More marvellous still, in the 
midst of this opulence, produced by 
commerce^ there is hardly a beggar to 
be seen, nor a house in which there ia 
a brick out| or a pane broken. 

89. The old United Provinces, now 
forming the kingdom of Holland, en- 
joyed a very limited territory; they 
contained only 8826 square geographi- 
cal miles, amounting to 2,814,000 hec- 
tares. This small and swampj terri- 
tory is inhabited by 2,443,000 mhabit- 
ants, being in many places, particularly 
the province of Holland properly so 
called, the most densely peopled coun- 
try in Europe.* Such, however, has 
been the vigour and enterprise of the 
Dutch, that this inconsiderate terri- 
tory and population have aoquir^l col- 
onies in Africa, America, and the Indian 
Archipelago, inhabited by 9,426,000 
souls, and extending over a superficies 
of 234,000 square miles ; so that the 
kingdom of Holland now embraces, in 
all parts of the world, 12,000,000 of 
soulsy and 244,000 square geographical 
miles of territory, or above two and 
a half times the whole area of Great 
Britain and Ireland, which contains 

* This is the saperftoles and population of 
the old United FroTinoes ; the modem king» 
dom of Holland has reoelTed, hj the Treaty 
of Separation with Belgium in November 16, 
1831, a considerable district of LimbouiiEr osA 
Luxembourg, inhabited by 831,000 souls; 
making the total population of the kingdom 
of Holland, in Europe, at this Ume, 2,775.000 
souls; and its area in Europe, 3,252,000 hec- 
tares, or 9780 square ge<^^phioal miles.— 
Kalte Brun, vii. 46 ; and Balbi, 087. 



91,000. Its income, according to the 
budget of 1836, was 85,000,000 franca 
(£3,400,000)^ its expenditure is nov 
105,000,000 francs, (£4,200,000), and 
its national debty as fixed by the 
treaty of 1831, 559,000,000 francs, 
(£22,000,000)— so disastrous has been, 
the bufden of the costly naval and mil- 
itary establishment which the iniquit- 
ous partition of the kingdom of the 
Netherlands, by the revolutionary am- 
bition of Gbreat Britain and France in 
1830, has occasioned.t Tet» in spite of 
this grievous load, such is the general 
confidenceof all nations in the resources 
and good faith of the Dutch govern- 
ment, founded on centuries of probity 
and regularity of payment, that their 
funds are amongst the highest in Eu- 
rope, and, although yielding hardly five 
per cent dividend, are sought after as a 
secure investment all over the world. 

90. It is in the extraordinary indus- 
try and activity of the urban popiulation 
of iEolland, that the secret^ of these pro- 
digious resources, existing in a country 
enjoying such very limited natural ad- 
vantages, is to be found. The great 
towns of Holland are numerous,:}: indus- 

f The total debt of the kingdom of the Ne- 
therlands was l,I08,625,(kK) fr., (£48,000,000 :) 
but of this immfinse sum 689,866,000 waa, by 
the treaty of partition of 15th Novemb^ 
1881, fixed on Belgium, leaving 559,259,000 
francs, or £22,400,000, to the charge of Hol- 
land. — Malts Bbun, viL 48, and Treaty, 16tft 
November 1881 ; ILiBTBH'a SemOLa Sdru, iL 
898. 

X The population of Ibe principal towns hi 
Holland ia as follows ; — 

Intaabltute. 

Amsterdam, .... 820,000 

The Hague, ..... 49,000 

Zwol, 81,000 

Rotterdam, ..... 66,000 

Utrecht; 86,000 

Leyden, 20,000 

Haarlem, 21,000 

Dordreoht, ..... 17,500 

Leeuwarden, .... 17,000 
Bols-le-Duo^ . . . .18,000 

Bieda,. 11,000 

Zaandam, 10.000 

Bergen-op-Z6om, . 6,000 

Qroningen, 24,000 

Middiebuig, .... 17,000 

Delft, 14,000 

Nimeguen, 18,000 

Hoom, 10,000 

I>eveuter, 10,000 

Flushiaer* 5,000 

— Kalte Bruk, vii 89. 
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trious, and wealthy, beyond those on a 
siimlar extent of territory in any other 
country of continental Europe. Con- 
siderable as they are in point of numer- 
ical amount of inhabitants, Uiey are yet 
more remarkable from the yast com- 
mercial intercourse of which they have 
long been the emporium, and the many 
eminent men in Uterature and philoso- 
phy who have flourished witiliin their 
wails. The numerous editions, dear to 
the student, which have issued from 
their fHrinting-presses, and the glorious 
deeds in arms of which their ramparto 
have been the theatre, hare given them 
a celebrity beyond what the magnitude 
of their population oould otherwise 
have produced. The necessity of for- 
tifications to protect their levdi and in- 
considerable territory from the grasping 
ambition of France has caused all &eir 
dities to be surrounded wiUfc walls, 
nearly the whole of which, at least on 
tlie frontier towards the Sch^dt> haye 
been celebrated in military annals for 
obstinate and heroic sieges. like the 
cities of Greece in ancient, or of the 
Italian republics in modem times, they 
hare become immortal alike in arts and 
in arms. Every step in HoUand and 
Flanders is historical; the shades of 
William and De Witt, of Marlborough, 
of Eugene, arise at every step ; glorious 
recollections recixr to the mind with 
every name. 

91. Except in defending t&wns, wh^n 
both the soldiers and citizens often 
evinced the most obstinate valour, the 
military force of the United Provinces, 
which seldom exceeded forty thousand 
regular forces, and which was generally 
only twenty-four, never acquired any 
great eelebrity. It was the sea which 
was the theatre at once of their ambi- 
tion, of their prowess, and of their 
glory. With the exception of the Eng- 
lish, the Dutch sailors hove always been 
the best in Europe ; and if victory in 
the end inclined, in the desperate war 
withthe United fWvinces, to the British 
flag, it waA less ttom any superiority in 
the seamen, than from the greater phy- 
sical resources which a larger territory 
and wider colonial dominions brought 
to the arms of this country. No pe- 
mdy even in the bright annals of the 



English navy, has yet equalled the ex- 
traordinary and patriotic efforts made 
by the Dutch when assailed by the com- 
bined fleets of Louis XIY. and Charles 
II.; for England never had to with- 
stand so overwhelming a superiority of 
force. Fleets of forty and fifty ships of 
the line were then repeatedly fitted out 
hy the Republic, which combated, al- 
ways vriih. glory, often with success, the 
yet more numerous combined squad- 
rons of France and England, led by the 
valiant Duke of York. When the war 
broke out in 1793, the United Pro- 
vinces had still forty-nine ships of the 
line, and seventy frigates and smaller 
vessels; though a large proportion of 
the foimer bore only sixty-four and 
fifty-six guna But such were the cala- 
mities in which they became involved 
from the Revolutionary war, that at this 
time, notwithstanding the acquisition 
of a third of the Scheldt fleet by the 
treaty of 1814, the King of Holland 
possesses only five ships of the line, and 
roneteen frigates. 

92. The government and social in- 
stitutions of Holland, under the old 
commonwesilth, were very peculiar, and 
different from those of any other re- 
public which ever existed. The people 
had all a share in the administration of 
public affairs ; but they had so, not as 
individuals, but in their separate incor* 
porations, goildries, or trades ; and in 
these the distribution of power was so 
arranged that influence was nearly en- 
tirely centred in the burgomasters and 
beads of the di^erent bodies. But these 
heads of incorporations or magistrates 
of towns did not constitute a hereditary 
e^cclusive aristocracy, as in Yenioe or 
Genoa; they were composed of per- 
sons who haa ris^ by their wealth and 
frugality to eminence in their several 
crafts, or acquired the lead in them by 
their probity and good conduct. Thus, 
though the working classes had scarcely 
any share in the actual appointment of 
government, yet no sullen line of de- 
marcation debaiTed them from it. The 
career of industry was accessible to fill ; 
bat none could obtain influence except 
such as had acquired property. The in- 
stitutions of Holland in this manner 
combined that opening of the path of 
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public eminence to the whole people, 
which Napoleon described as the great 
want which led to the French Revolu- 
tion, with that arrangement of the citi- 
zens in their separate classes, and ac- 
cording to their realised estaJtes, which 
the Romans accomplished by their cen- 
turies, and Mr Burke described as the 
true principle of a conservative demo- 
cracy.* It is in these institutions that 
the real cause of the stability and good 
faith of their government, and the tran- 
quil, industrious character of their peo- 
ple, is to be found. 

93. The preceding account of this in- 
teresting commonwealth wiU not, by 
the reflecting mind, be deemed mis- 
placed even in a work of general his- 
tory. It is not merely by magnitude of 
territory, or numbers of inhabitants, 
that the importance of a country is to 
be measured. The wisdom of institu- 
tions, the heroism of actions, the pa- 
triotlBm of the people, constitute the 
onlyrealpasspoi'ttoimmortality. Judg- 
ing by this standard, the United Pro- 
vinces will take a place second only to 
France and Britain in European his- 
tory. Amidst the multiplied scenes of 
carnage, the sickening deeds of iniquity 
which have ever characterised demo- 
cratic ascendancy in the world, it is re- 
fi:«shing to find one instance in which 
a commonwealth has existed indepen- 
dent for centuries, unchanged alike in 
its character and its institutions; in 
which order has co-existed with free- 
dom, social happiness with national in- 
dependence, heavy public burdens with 
unshaken nationsd faith. It encourages 
the pleasing hope, that means may yet 
be found of reconciling the contending 
interests of society ; of elevating labour 

 " There is no ground for holding a mutti- 
tude, Md by head, to be the People, 8uoh amul- 
titude can have no sort of title to alter the 
seat of power in aiiy country; in which it 
ever ought to be the obedient and not the 
ruling power. What power may belong to the 
whole mass, in which mass the natund aria- 
tocnu^, or what by convention is appointed 
to represent and strengthen it, acte in U» pro- 
per place, with its proper weighty and with- 
out being subjected to violence, is a deeper 
question. In that case, and with that con- 
currence, no such rash or desperate changes 
as we have witnessed in France could ever 
be QfSeoXAd.*'— Appeal from the New to the Old 
»rAv»— BuBKE's Worn, vi 328, 



without desti'oying property, of afford- 
ing protection without encouraging li- 
cense, and opening industry without in-, 
ducing equality. 

94. But most of all, the British his- 
torian feels himself called upon to ren- 
der such an act of justice to the United 
Provinces. Twice in English history — 
during periods which he would willingly • 
blot from its annals — England, in vio- 
lation alike of its plighted faith and 
its obvious interests, has united with 
France for the oppression of Holland : 
once in the seventeenth century, when 
bought by French gold; once in the 
nineteenth, when deluded by French 
democracy. The British historian can- 
not restore to the house of Orange the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, guaran- 
teed by his government in the treaty of, 
Vienna ; nor the citadel of Antwerp, 
reft from its dominions by the arms o£ 
his country. But he can, with sorrow, 
confess a breach of national honour 
equalling the partition of Poland in its 
injustice, and an error in policy exceed- 
ing Joseph's destruction of the barrier 
towns in its inexpedience. And if these 
lines should meet the eye of a citizen of 
that ancient and memorable republic,, 
it may afford him some consolation to 
discover, that there are men in England 
who can characterise with equal seve- 
rity injustice committed under their 
own flag, as beneath the banners of 
their enemies ; and see, in the impar- 
tial administration of Providence, the 
same justice dealt out to his own as to. 
foreign usurpation. He must be blind, 
indeed, who does not discern, in the 
fierce demand for the Repeal of the 
Union, which so soon after threatened 
dismemberment to the British empire^ 
the natural consequence and just pimr 
ishment of that iniquitous interference 
to support a Romish rebellion, and 
effect the partition of an ancient ally, 
which, bringing the arms of England, 
for the first time recorded in history, 
into a league with Roman CTathoUc Uc 
naticism and French propagandism, has 
succeeded in converting the barrier of 
Europe against France into the out-, 
work of fVance against Europe, and re- 
storing Antwerp, the fulcrum of Napo-. 
leon against Bntaiu, to a revolutionary 
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dynasty, and lihe sway of the tricolor 
flag.* 

95. At the end of December, the 
Meuse being entirely frozen over, and* 
the cold as low as 17" below zero of 
Reaumur, corresponding to 6^ below 
zero of Fahrenheit, the French army 
commenced its winter campaign by an 
attack on two columns of the Dutch ad- 
vanced posts. The result was what 
might have been expected fi*om an ir- 
ruption into a cordon of troops by con- 
centrated foroea The Dutch troops, 
after a slight resistance, fled in confu- 
sion, some to Utrecht and others to 
Gk>rcum, leaving sixty pieces of cannon, 
and sixteen hundred prisoners, in the 
hands of the invaders. In the general 
confusion, the Republicans even made 
themselves masters of some forts on the 
Waal, and crossed that river ; but the 
stream being not yet passable for heavy 
artiUery, Pichegfu Withdrew, in thi 
flrst instance, his troops to the left bank. 
But meanwhile the right of the Dutch 
position was assailed by the French, one 
brigade driven into Williamstadt, an- 
other made prisoners, and the invest* 
ment of Breda completed. On the fol- 
lowing day Grave capitulated, after an 
honourable resistance of two months, 
and a bombardment of three weeks, 
from famine; a noble example, the more 
worthy of admiration from its having 
occurred in the middle of the genertd 
consternation, and after numerous in- 
stances of shameful dereliction of duty 
on the part of the Dutch troops. 

96. So many disasters produced their 
usual effect in sowing dissension among 
the allied generals. Walmoden was de- 
sirous of concentrating his forces on the 
Waal between Nimeguen and St Andr^, 

* O'Connell, in his speeches in Ireland in 
1842 and 1848, to forW^uxl the cause of the 
Repeal of the Union, frequently alluded to 
the separation of Belgium from Holland, as 
at once a proof of what a nation determined 
to recover its rights could do, and an example 
-which should and might he followed in the 
British empire. It is not surprising that he 
did so, and that the reference produced the 
greatest effect on his audience ; for it was an 
instance of a sucoessAil and forcible repeal of 
a union of two kingdom^ the one Protestant, 
the other Roman Catholic, brought about by 
the combined effortsof Romish fimaticism and 
revolutionaTy fervour, — ^the very passions by 
which Ireland has so long been desolated. 



to make head against the French, who 
wei-e preparing to cross that river ; but 
the Prince of Orange insisted on the 
allied forces approaching Gorcum, in 
order to cover the direct road to Am- 
sterdam, where the Republican agents 
had been long preparing a revolutionary 
movement, and an explosion was daily 
expected. Thus thwarted in the only 
rational mode of carrying on the cam- 
paign, and despairing of making head 
against the greatly superior forces of 
the enemy, Walmoden resolved to aban- 
don the United Provinces to their fate, 
and, with a view to secure his retreat 
to Hanover, concentrated the British 
forces behind the Linge, and covered 
them on the left by the Austrian con- 
tingents. Orders were at the same time 
given to abandon the line of the Waal, 
as soon as the enemy should present 
themselves in force for the passage of 
that river. But an unexpected panic 
having occurred in the division intrust- 
ed with the park of artillery near Tiel, 
it became evident that this position, in 
the dejected state of the army, was not 
tenable ; and the troops, with the ex- 
ception of a small vanguard, were with- 
drawn behind the Rhme. 

97. Despairing of their situation after 
the departure of the British army, the 
States-General made proposals of peace 
to the French government, offering, as 
an inducement, to recognise the Repub- 
lic, and pay down two hundred milUons 
of francs. The overtures were in the 
highest degree desirable, as the success 
of the invasion depended entirely on 
the continuance of the frost, and an 
accommodation with Holland would 
disengage fifty thousand men for opera- 
tions on the Rhine; but the Committee 
of Public Salvation, carried away by 
their extraordinary success, and de- 
sirous, at all hazards, of establishing a 
revolutionary government in Holland, 
haughtily rejected them, and ordered 
Pichegru instantly to invade that de- 
voted country. The continuance of the 
frost, which had now set in with more 
severity than had been known for a 
hundred years, gave an unlooked-for 
success to this ambitious determination. 
On the 8th January the French army 
crossed the Waal, then almost com- 
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pletely frosen, at TariouB pointB, which 
was facilitated by the capture of Tiel 
by General Moreau. A successful battle 
alone could now save the Dutch repub- 
lic; but the dejected state of the army^ 
suffering under the extremity of cold 
imd haroLihip, with the thermometer at 
17° below zero of Reaumur, rendered 
this a hopeless altematiye. Walmo- 
den, therefore, abandoned Holland al- 
together, and, retiring to the line of 
the Issel from .Amheim to Zutphen, 
left the United ProTinoes to their fate. 
98. The situation of the Stadtholder 
was now in the highest degree embar- 
rassing. Abandoned by the army of 
€tenenil Walmoden, imable with his 
single forces to make head against the 
torrent of the Republican forces^ dis- 
tracted by the diTisions in all the great 
towns in his rear, and daily expecting 
a reyolution at Amsterdam, the Prince 
of Orange resolved to abandon the re- 
public altogether, and embark for Eng- 
land. With this view he presented 
himself before the States-Cteneral, and, 
after declaring that he had done his 
utmost to save the country, but without 
success, avowed his resolution of re- 
tiring from the command, and recom- 
mended to them to make a separate 
peace with the enemy. On the follow- 
ing day he embarked at Scheveningen, 
and the States immediately issued an 
order to their soldiers to cease all re- 
sistance to the invaders, and despatched 
ambassadors to the headquarters of 
Pichegru to propose terms of peaoa 
Meanwhile the French generals, anxious 
to avoid the appearance of subjugating 
the Dutch, were pausing in their career 
of success, in expectation of revolution- 
ary movements manifesting themselves 
in the principal towns. Qeneral Daen- 
dels wrote to the leaders of the in- 
surrection — " The representatives of 
France are desirous that the Dutch 
people should enfranchise themselves ; 
they will not subdue them as conquer- 
ors ; they are only waiting till the in- 
habitants of Haarlem, Leyden, and Am- 
sterdam, rise in a body, and unite them- 
selves to their brethren who have taken 
the lead at Bois-le-Dua " The receipt 
of this offer raised to the utmost hei^t 
the public effervescence at Amsterdam. 



The popular party of 1787 assembled in 
great numbers, and besieged the burgo- 
masters in the town-hall; liie advanced 
guard of the French army was already 
at the gates ; terror seized the. bravest 
hearts ; the magistrates resigned their 
authority; the democratic l^ers were 
installed in their stead: the tricolor 
flag was hoisted on the Hotel de Ville; 
and the Republican troops, amidst the 
shouts of the multitude, entered the 
city. 

99. The conquest of this rich and 
powerful capital, which had defied the 
whole power of Louis XIV., and im- 
posed such severe conditions on France 
at the treaties of Utrecht and Aix-la- 
Chapelle, was of immense importance 
to the French government Utrecht^ 
Leyden, Haarlem, and all the other 
towns of the republic, imderwent a 
similar revolution. Everywhere th« 
lower classes of the people received the 
French soldiers asdeliverers : the power 
of the Convention soon extended from 
the Pyrenees to the northern extremity 
of Friesland. The immense naval re- 
sources, the vast wealth which ages of 
independence had accumulated in the 
United Provinces, lay at the mercy of 
the Convention. This great revolution, 
to the honour of the democratic party 
be it recorded, was accomplished with- 
out bloodshed, or any of the savage 
cruelty which had stained the first ef* 
forts of a free spirit in France — a sig< 
nal example of the influence of free in- 
stitutions in softening the asperity of 
civil dissension, calculated to alleviate 
many of the gloomy anticipationswhioh 
the annals of the French Revolution 
might otherwise produce. 

100. These successes were soon fol- 
lowed by others, if possible still more 
marvellous. On the same day on which 
General Daendels had entereid Amster- 
dam, the left wing of the army, after 
passing the lake of Biesbosch on the 
ice, made themselves masters of the 
great arsenal of Dordrecht, containing 
six hundred pieces of cannon, ten thou- 
sand muskets, and immense stores of 
ammunition. The same division im- 
mediatelv after passed through Rotter- 
dam, and took possession of tbe Hague, 
where the States-General were aasem- 
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bled. To oomplete the wooden of the 
campaign, a body of oavahy and fly- 
ing aitUlBiy oroBBed ihe Zuyder Zee on 
the ioe^ and summoned the fleets lying 
froaen up at the TexeL Thecommand- 
«ra, confounded at the hardihood of the 
enterprise, snrrendeflred their Aipa to 
this novel species of asaailants. Ak the 
aame time &e provinoe of Zeahmd oa- 
pitulated to the French troops; and the 
fight wing of the army, continuing its 
Buocesses, compelledthe British to aban- 
tlon the line of the Isael; FriesiaQd and 
•Qroningen wereeuooesslTely eYacuated, 
and the whole United ProvinoeB over- 
run by the Republican anna. The Brit- 
ish government, finding the services of 
the Hanoverians useless on the Conti- 
nent^ dismissed them to their native 
oountry ; and the British, embaiked on 
board their ships, speedily carried the 
terror of their arms to ^e remotest 
4Dolonies of the Indian seas. 

101. The discipline <3i the French 
soldiers, during this campaign, contri- 
buted as much as theirTalour to these 
astonishing successes. Peaceable eiti- 
sens, converted into soldiers by the de- 
icree of September 17d3, were rigidly 
inured to the restraints and the subor- 
dination of discipline : after ei^tmonths 
of marches and combats, they under- 
took, without murmuring, a winter 
campaign; destitute of almost every- 
thing, &om the extreme depression of 
the paper money,* in which they re- 
ceived their pay, they crossed nmnerons 
streams amid ihe severest weather, and 
penetrated,after amonth's bivouacking, 
to Amsterdam, without having com- 
mitted the slightest disorder. The in- 
habitants of that wealthy capital, justly 
apprehensive of pillage from the en- 
trance of so nec^sitous a body, were 
astonished to see ten regiments of sol- 
diers, half naked, defile through the 
streets to the sound of military music, 
pile their arms in the midst of ice and 
snow, and calmly wait, as in their own 
metropohs, the quarters and barracks 

* The soldiers beinff still paid In aasignats, 
the pay of an officer, from their depredation, 
was omy equal in real value to three francs, 
or half-a-crown, a-month. In 1796, one-third 
vras paid in specie, which raised the income 
of a captain to seventy francs, or tliree pounds 
sterling, »<mouth.— JOMuri, vi. 214. 



assigned for their lodging. It was such 
conduct as this whidi spread so widely 
the general illusion in favour of r^ub- 
liean institutions. But the Dutch were 
not long in being awakened to sad reali- 
ties from their deceitful dream. Forty 
of their ^ps ef war had been with- 
drawn with the Prince of Orange, and 
w«:e lodged in the British ports ; the 
remaining fifty were immediately taken 
possession of by the Republicans for 
the service of the French. T^e credit 
of the famous Bank of Amsterdam was 
violently shaken, and owed its with- 
standing the shock to the intervention 
of government ; commerce was entire- 
ly destroyed by the British blockade ; 
forced requisitionB, to an immense 
amount^ of clothing, stores, and pro- 
visions, gave the people a foretaste of 
the sweets of military dominion; while 
a oompukoiy regulation, which com- 
pelled the shopkeepers to accept of the 
depreciated French assi^ats at the rate 
of nine sous for a financ, restored the 
army to abundance, by throwing the 
loss arising from the depreciation, to 
their infinite horror, upon the inha- 
bitants of the enfranchised capital 

To complete the picture of this me- 
morable campaign, it is only necessary 
to recount the ooncludine operations 
on the Upper Rhine and the Alps. 

102. The check at Eayserslautem 
having induced the French government 
to reinforce their troops on the Qerman 
frontier, ten thousand men were with- 
drawn from Savoy, and fifteen thou- 
sand from La'Vend^, to augment the 
armies on the Rhin& By the middle of 
June the armies on that river amount- 
ed to 114,000 men, of whom fifty thou- 
sand were on the lower part of the 
stream, forty thousand on the upper, 
and twenty -four thousand in the 
Voages mountains. The Committee of 
Public Salvation incessantly impressed 
upon Qeneral Michaud, who command- 
ed them, the necessity of taking the in- 
itiative, by renewing his attacks with- 
out intermission, and of acting in large 
masses; but that general, not suffi- 
ciently aware of the new species of 
warfai^ which the Republicans had 
commenced, adhered to the old system 
of a parallel attack along the whole line. 
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This action took place on the 2d July, 
and led to no decisive result. The 
enemy were touched at all points, but 
vigorously pushed at none ; and one 
thousand men were lost to tiie Repub- 
licans without any advantage. Upon 
receiving intelligence of this check, Car- 
not renewed his orders to Michaud to 
concentrate his forces, and act by col- 
umns on particular points. A fortnight 
after, the attack was renewed, and, by 
a concentrated effort against the centre 
of the allied position, their whole army 
was compelled to retire. The Repub- 
licans advanced in pursuit as fiur as 
Frankenthal, and resumed the line of 
the Rehbach, abandoned at the com- 
mencement of the campaign. In this 
affair the Allies lost three thousand 
men^ and the spirit of victory was trans- 
ferred to the other side. 

103. Both parties remained in a state 
of inactivity after this contest, imtil the 
beginning of August, when the army 
of the Moselle, being reinforced by fif- 
teen thousand choice troops from La 
Vendue, and raised to forty thousand 
men, made a forward movement, and 
occupied Treves. But while this was 
going forward, the Prussian army, in- 
structed by their recent disaster, and 
observing the dispersed position of the 
French army in the valley of the Rhine, 
made a sudden attack with twenty-five 
thousand men upon the division of 
General Meynier at Eayserslautem, to- 
tally defeated them, and drove them 
back with the loss of four thousand 
men. Had this success been vigorously 
supported, it might have led to the 
most important results, and totally 
changed tiie fate of the campaign ; but 
not being followed up by ihe bulk of 
the allied force, which still preserved 
its extended position, it produced only 
atemporary consternation in the French 
armies. In effect, such was the inac- 
tivity of the allied generals, and their 
obstinate adherence to the system of 
positions, that they allowed the army of 
the Moselle, not forty thousand strong, 
to remain undisturbed in Treves for 
two months, though flanked on one side 
by sixty-five thousand Prussians and 
Austrians, who occupied the Palatinate, 
and on the other by eighty thousand 



Imperialists, who were encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Luxembourg. At 
length, in the beginning of October, the 
Committee of Public Salvation directed 
the armies of the Moselle and the Rhine 
to imite and expel the Allies from the 
Palatinate. This junction having been 
effected, and the retreat of Clairfait be- 
yond the Rhine having exposed their 
right flank to be turned, the Prussians 
fell back to Mayence, and crossed to 
the right bank by its bridge of boats. 
That important fortress was soon after 
invested; Rheinfels, contrary to the 
most express orders, was evacuated, 
and the old Marshal Bender shut up 
in the great fortress of Luxembourg 
with ten thousand men. The rigours 
of the season, and the contagious dis- 
eases incident to the great accumula- 
tion of young soldiers, soon filled the 
hospitals ; and the Republican armies 
were more severely weakened by the 
mortalily of their winter rest, than they 
would have been by the losses of the 
most harassing summer campaign. 

104. In Savoy, the great detachments 
made in June to reinforce the army of 
the Rhine, reduced the French armies 
to the defensive; and they confined 
their efforts to maintaining their posi- 
tion till the falling of the snows on the 
summits of the Alps, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Gex to the valley of the 
Stura. The plan of Buonaparte for the 
invasion of Piedmont by the valley of 
the Stura was not adopted by the Com- 
mittee of Public Salvation, and the 
breathing-time thus afforded them en- 
abled the court of Turin to recover from 
their consternation. Not disconcerted 
by this, Buonaparte presented a second 
plan to the government, the object of 
which was to move forward the army 
of Italy to Demonte, and, after reduc- 
ing that place, he proposed to advance 
to the valley of Coni, while sixteen 
thousand men, from the army of the 
Alps, covered their operations. The 
result of this would have been, that 
fifty thousand men would have taken 
up their winter-quarters on the south- 
em side of the Alps. The fall of Robes- 
pierre prevented the execution of this 
plan, and postponed for two years the 
glories of the Italian campaign. Con- 
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fined by the orders of the new govem- 
ment to defensiYe measures, the army 
of the Alps yet gained a brilliant ad- 
vantage, by defeatmg a corps of ten 
thousand Austrians and Piedmontese, 
who had adranoed, in concert with the 
British fleet, against Savona, in order 
to cut off the communication between 
the Republicans and the state of Qenoa, 
from which their principal resources 
were derived. After this success both 
parties retired into their winter-quar- 
ters, and the snows of that rigorous 
season there^ as elsewhere, gave repose 
to the contending armies. 

105. The contestin the west of France, 
which a little humanity on the part of 
the government would have completely 
terminated after the victories of Savenay 
and Mans, was rekindled during this 
year by the atrocious severities exer^ 
dsed towards the vanquished. The 
state of La Vendue at this period is thus 
painted by an eyewitness attached to 
the Republican armies : " I did not 
see a single male being at the towns of 
Saint Amand, Chantonnay, or Herbiers. 
A few women alone had escaped the 
Republican sword. Goimtry-seats, once 
so numerous in that country, farm- 
houses, cottages — ^in fine, habitations 
of every sort, had been reduced to ashes. 
The herds and flocks were wandering 
in terror around their usual places of 
shelter, now smoking in ruins, and low- 
ing in vain for the hands which were 
wont to feed theuL At night, the 
flickering and dismal blaze of confla- 
gration afforded light over the whole 
country. The bleating of the disturbed 
flocks, and the bellowings of the terri- 
fied cattle, were drowned in the hoarse 
notes of the ravens, and the howling of 
the wolves and other wild animals who 
had been attracted from afar to the 
scene of slaughter. As I journeyed in 
the night, guided by the uncertain 
light of the flames, a distant column of 
fire, widening and increasing as I ap- 
proached, served as a beacon. It was 
the town of Mortagne in flames. When 
I arrived there, no living creatures 
were to be seen except a few wretched 
women, who were striving to save 
some remnants of their property dur- 
ing the general conflagration." These 



appalling crueltiefl were universal, and 
produced the usual effect of such ex- 
cessive and uncalled-for severity. The 
infernal columns of Thurreau, the Noy- 
ades of Carrier, drove the Yendeans to 
desperation. " Nulla spes victis si nou 
desperare salutem"* became the prin- 
ciple of a new war, if possible more 
murderous and disastrous than the for- 
mer. But it was conducted on a dif- 
ferent principle. Broken and dispersed 
by the Republican forces, pierced in 
every direction by the infernal columns, 
the Yendeans were unable to collect 
any considerable body of forces ; but 
fix>m amidst their woods and fastnesses, 
they maintained in detached parties 
an undaunted resistance. Stofflet and 
Charette continued, after the death of 
the other chiefs, to direct their efforts, 
though their mutual jealousy prevented 
any operations of considerable impor- 
tance, and led them to sacrifice to their 
ambition the gallant M. de Marigny, 
one of the most intrepid and constant 
of the Royalist leaders. 

106. In the spring of 1794, General 
Thurreauestablished sixteen intrenched 
camps round the insurgent district; but 
the detachment of twenly-five thousand 
men from La Yend^e to the Pyrenees 
and the Moselle having compelled him 
to remain on the defensive, the Royal- 
ists took advantage of the respite thus 
afforded to reorganise their forces. 
Forty thousand men, including two 
thousand horse, were soon under arms 
in this unconquerable district, with 
which Charette stormed three of the 
intrenched camps, and put their garri- 
sons to the sword. Meanwhile the 
severities of the Republicans, in perse- 
cuting the peasants of Brittany who 
sheltered the fugitive Yendeans, kin- 
dled a new and twrible warfare in that 
extensive province, which, under the 
name of ihe Chouan War, long con- 
sumed the vitals and paralysed the 
forces of the Republic. The nobles 
of that district, Puisaye, Bourmont, 
G^oiges Cadouhal, and others, com- 
menced a guerilla struggle with mur- 
derous effect, and soon, on a space of 
twelve hundred square leagues, thirty 

* " No hope to the vanquished, but in the 
efibrts of despair. "—Sallust. . 
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thousand men were in arms in detached 
parties of two or three thousand each. 
107. Brittany, intersected bj woody 
ridges, abounding with hardy sm^- 
glers, ardently deroted to the Royalist 
cause, and containing a population of 
2,500,000 souls, afforded far greater re- 
sources for the Royalist cause ^an the 
desolated La Vendue, which never could 
boast of a third of that number of in- 
habitants. Puisaye was the soul of the 
insurrection. Proscribed by the Con- 
▼ention, with a price set upon his head, 
wandering from chateau to chateau, 
from cottage to cottage, he became ac- 
quainted witii the spirit of the Bretons, 
and their inextinguishable hatred of 
the Oonrention. PeroeiTing the ele- 
ments of resistance thus rife, he oon- 
ceiyed the b<dd design of hoisting the 
royal standara again amidst its secluded 
fastnesses. His indefatigaUe activity, 
en^-getic character, and commanding 
eloquence, eminently qualified tills in- 
trepid chief to become the lead^ of a 
party, and soon brought all the other 
Breton nobles to range themselves un- 
der his standard. £ariy in 1794, he 
opened a communication with the Brit- 
ish government, and strongly urged the 
unmediate landing of an expedition of 
ten thousand men, with arms and am- 
munition, with which he answered for 
tile re-establishment of the Boyedist 
cause. So formidable did this war soon 
become, that^ according to an official 
report of Oamot, before the end of the 
year there were no less than a himdred 
and twenty thousand Republicans <m 
the shores of the ocean, of whom above 
eighty thousand were in active warfare. 
Even in Normandy, the seeds of revolt 
were beginning to manifest themselves ; 
and detached parties of Royalists showed 
themselves between the Loire and the 
Seine, and struck terror into Paris it- 
self. ''On considering this state of 
affairs," says Jomini, "it is evident 
that there existed over all the west of 
France powerful elements of resistance, 
and that, if they had been united under 
one head, and seconded by the allied 
powers, it was by no means impossible 
to have restored the Royalist cause." 
Had the Duke d'Eughien, with a few 
thousand men, landed in Brittany, and 



established a council, directing alike 
Puisaye, Bemier, Stofflet, Sapinaud, 
Soapeaux, and othersy so as to combina 
their energies for one common object^ 
instead of acting, as they did, wifchoot 
any oonoeii m detaished quarters, it ia 
impossible to calculate what tiie result 
might have been. It is painful to think 
what at that crisis might have been ef- 
fected, had fifteen thousand troops from 
Britain formed the nucleus cf an army, 
made the Royalists masters of some of 
tiie fortified seaport towns with which 
the coast abounded, and lent to the in« 
surgents the aid of her fleet and the 
terrors of her name. 

108. Such was the memorable eam- 

rlgn of 1794, one of the moat glorious 
the annals of France — not the least 
memorable in the history of the world. 
Begimung on every side under disaa- 
trous or critical circumstances, it ter- 
minated with imiversal glory to the 
BepubUc l^e Alliea, at its oommenc&- 
ment, were besieging, andsoon captured, 
tiie last of the Flemish frontier towns ; 
the Republican forces on the Rhine 
were unable to make head against their 
adversaries ; the Alps were still in the 
possession of the Sardinian troops, and 
severe disasters had checkered the cam- 
paign at both extremities of the Pyre- 
nees. At its conclusion, the Spaniaurds, 
defeated both in Biscay and Catalonia^ 
were suing for peace ; the Piedmontese^ 
driven over the summit of the Alps, 
were trembling for th^ Italian posses- 
sions ; the aUied forces had everywhere 
recrossed the Rhine ; Flanders was sub- 
dued. La Yend^ all but vanquished, 
Holland revolutionised, and the British 
auxiliaries had fled for refuge into the 
states of Hanover. From a state of 
depression greater than in tiie darkest 
era of Louis XIV., France had passed 
at once to triumphs gi«ater than had 
graced the proudest period of his reign. 
i09. But these immense successes 
had not been gained without propor- 
tionate losses, and it was already evi- 
dent that the enormous sacrifices by 
which they had been achieved could 
not be continued for any length of time 
without inducing national ruin. Dur- 
ing the course of the campaign the Re- 
public had strained every nerve. Seven- 
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teen hiiiidi«d thousand men liad at one 
time been enrolled by sea and land 
under ita bannen ; and at its dose, a 
million were still numbered in tbe rolls 
of the army. But of tbis gvaat foroe 
only six hundred thousand were aotn- 
ally under arms; tiie remainder en- 
cumbered the hospitals, or were soat- 
tered in a sickly or dying state in the 
Tillages on the line of the army's mareh. 
The disorder in the commissariat, and 
departments intrusted with the cko^- 
ing and equipment of the troops, had 
risen to the highest piteh : hardly any 
exertions could hare provided for the 
wants of such a multitude of armed 
men, and the cupidity or seUishness of 
the Bevolutionary agents had diverted 
great part of Uie fiinds destined for 
these objects to the augmentatieii of 
their private fortunes. It increases our 
admiration for the soldiers of the Re- 
public, when we recollect tiiat their 
triumphs were generally aduered with- 
out magazines, tents, or equipments of 
any kind ; that the armies, destitute of 
everything,bivouaokedinthemos6rigor- 
ous season equally with the mildeirt^ and 
that the innumerable multitudes who 
issued from its frontiers almost always 
provided for their daily wants from the 
country through whic& they passed. 

110. Nothing could have enabled 
the French govemnMnt to make head 
against such expenses, but the system 
of assignats, which in effect^ for the 
time, gave them the disposal of all the 
wealth of Franca* The fvuKis on 
which this enonnous paper eirculatioii 
was based, embracing all the confiscated 
property in the kingdom, in lands, 
houses, and movables, ware estimated 
at fiffceen milliards of fraaes, or above 
£600,000,000 sterling; but in the dis- 
tracted state of the country, few pur- 
chasers could be found for such im- 

* The monthly expanses of Che war had risen 
to 200,000,000 firancs, or £8,000,000, while the 
income was only 60,000,000, or £2,400,000 ; an 
enormous deficit» amounting to £07 ,800, 000 in 
the year, which was suppliM only by the in- 
cessant issue of paper money, bearing, bylaw, 
a forced circulation. There were 7,6M,000, 000 
of francs, or £300,000,000 in ciraulation; the 
sum in the treasury was still 500,000.000, or 
£20, 000, 000 ; so that the amount issued by go- 
vernment was eight milliards, or £320,000,000 
sterling.— Touu v. 194; Tb. viL 239. 



meoae aatjomil domains, and therefore 
the secoriiy, for all practical purposes, 
was merely nominaL The conaequenoe 
was, that the awagnat fell to one-twelfth 
of hs neal value; in <^er words, an 
aasignat for twenty^our fraaos was 
worth only two frazics; that is, a note 
for a pound was worth only Is. 8d. Aa 
aU thiB paymenia, both to and by gov- 
ernment, were made in this depreci- 
ated currenoy, and as it oonstitutod the 
tkieS, and in many places tibie sole cir- 
culation oi the country, the losses to 
eieditovs or rBceivers of money of every 
descripticm became enormous ; and, in 
foet, i&B public expenses were defrayed 
out of the chasm made in private for- 
tunes. It was evident that such astate 
of things could not continue perma- 
nently; and aeoordin^y the national 
exhaustion appeared in the campaign 
of 1795, and the Bepublic would have 
sunk under the foilure of its financial 
resources in a few years, had not the 
genius of Napoleon discovered a new 
mode of maintaining the armies, and, 
by making war maintain war, converted 
a suffering defensive into an irresistible 
aggressive power. 

111. At the oommenoement of the 
campaign the Allies were an overmatch 
for the French at eveiy point, and the 
superiority oi their discipline was more 
especially evident in i&e moyements 
and attacks of large masses. That their 
enterprises were not conducted with 
skill ; that they suffered under the jeal- 
ousies and divisions of the cabmets 
whidi directed their morements ; and 
that, by adhering to the ruinous sys- 
tem of extending their forces, and a 
war of positions, they threw away all 
the advantages v^chmight have arisen 
from the number and experience of 
their foroes, must i^pear evident to the 
most careless observer. The fate of 
the campaign in flenders was decided 
by the detachment of Jourdan, with 
forty thousand men from the Mouse, to 
reinforce the army of the Sambre; what, 
then, might have been expected, if Co- 
bouig hul early concentrated his forces 
for a vigorous attack in Flanders, or 
the immense masses which lay inactive 
on the Rhine been brought to bear on 
the general fortune of the campaign f 
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112. But it may be doubted whether, 
by any exertions, the allied cause could 
have been finally made triumphant in 
France at this period. The time for 
energetic measures was past; the re- 
volutionary fever was burning with full 
fdry, and fiffceen hundi*ed thousand men 
were in arms to defend the Republic By 
bringing up column after column to the 
attack ; by throwing away with merci- 
less prodigality the lives of the con- 
scripts ; by sparing neither blood nor 
treasure to accomplish their objects; 
by drawing without scruple upon the 
wealth of one-half of France by confis- 
cation, and of the other by assignats, the 
Committee of Public Salvation had pro- 
duced a force which was for the time un- 
conquerable. By a more energetic and 
combined system of warfare, the Allies 
might have broken through the fron- 
tier on more than one point, and wrest- 
ed from the Republic her frontier for- 
tresses ; but they would probably have 
found, in the heart of l^e country, a 
resistance which would in the end h&ye 
proved their ruin. What might have 
been easily done by vigorous measures 
in 1792 or 1798, could not have been ac- 
complished by any exertions in 1794, 
after the great levies of the Conven- 
tion had come into the field, and the 
eneigy of revolution was turned into 
military confidence by the successes 
which had concluded the preceding 
campaign. 

118. It deserves notice, too, what 
signal benefit accrued to France in this 
campaign from its central position, and 
the formidable barrier of fortified towns 
with which it was surrounded. By pos- 
sessing an interior, while the Allies were 
compelled to act on an exterior line, the 
French government was enabled to suc- 
cour the weak parts of their frontier, and 
could bring their troops to bear in over- 
whelming masses on one point ; while 
their opponents, moving round a larger 
circumference, charged with the pro- 
tection of different kingdoms, and re- 
gulated by distant and often discord- 
ant cabinets, were unable to make corre- 
sponding movements to resist them. 
Thus, the transference of the troops 
which conquered at Toulon to the East- 
em Pyrenees ; of the divisions of the 



army of Savoy to the Rhine ; of Jour- 
dan's corps to the Sambre ; and of the 
garrison of Mayence to Nantes—the 
immediate causes of the successes in 
Catalonia, the Palatinate, Flanders, and 
La Vendue — successively took place, 
without any corresponding movement 
having been made in the troops opposed 
to them, to reinforce the threatened 
quarters. Each division of the allied 
forces, delighted at being relieved from 
the pressure under which it had pre- 
viously suffered, relapsed into a state 
of inactivity, without ever recollecting 
that, with an active and enterprising 
enemy, a serious defeat at one point 
was a disaster at alL 

114. The Archduke Charles has said, 
that the great superiority of France, in 
a military point of view, arises from the 
chain of fortresses with which it is sur- 
roundedy whereby it is enabled, with 
equal facility, to throw delays in the 
way of an invasion of its own, and to 
find a solid base for an irruption into 
its neighbours' territories ; and that the 
want of such a barrier on Ihe right bank 
of the Rhine is the principal defect in 
the system of Qerman defence. The 
campaign of 1794 affords a striking con- 
firmation of this observation. After 
having driven the French forces, dur- 
ing the campaign of 1798, from the 
fidfd, and compelled them to seek 
shelter in intrenched camps or forti- 
fied towns, the Allies were so much 
impeded by the siege of the fortresses 
which lay m their road, that they were 
compelled to halt in their career of suc- 
cess ; and France had time to complete 
the vast armaments which afterwards 
proved so fatal to Europe. When the 
Republic, on the other hand, became 
the invading power in 1794, the want 
of any fortified towns to resist their 
progress enabled them to overrun Flan- 
ders, and drive the Allies in a few weeks 
beyond the Rhine. This consideration 
is of vital importance, both in the esti- 
mate of the relative power of France 
and the neighbouring states, and in all 
measures intended to restrabi its ambi- 
tious projects. It was the same in an- 
cient times. The Roman armies, tm- 
able to withstand the cavalry of Han- 
nibal in the field, foimd a respite from 
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their disasters, after the slaughter of 
CannsD, in the numerous fortified towns 
with which Italy was studded. From 
the moment that the war firom one of 
battles became one of sieges, the fortune 
of the Carthaginian conqueror began to 
waver ; and the mighty torrent which 
had rolled with impetuous fury from 
the Ebro to the Tiber, was lost in sur- 
mounting the inconsiderable fortresses 
of Campania and Apulia. 

115. There are few spectacles in na- 
ture so sublimeasthatot a people brave- 
ly combating for their liberties against 
a powerful and vindictive enemy. That 
spectacle was exhibited in the most 
striking manner bv the French nation 
during this campaign. The same im- 
partial justice which condemns with 
unmeasured severity the bloody inter- 
nal, must admire the dignified and re- 
solute external conduct of the Conven- 
tion. With unbending fimmess, though 
often with atrocious cruelty, they co- 
erced alike internal revolt and foreign 
violence ; and, selecting out of the in- 



numerable ranks of their defenders the 
most worthy, laid the foundation of 
that illustrious school of military chiefs 
who afterwards sustained the fortunes 
of the empire. It is melancholy to be 
obliged to admit, that it was their cru- 
elty which was one cause of their tri- 
umphs ; and that the fortunes of the 
Republic might have sunk under its 
difficulties, but for the inflexible seve- 
rity with which its government over- 
awed the discontented. The iron rule 
of Terror undoubtedly drew out of the 
agonies of the state the means of its ul« 
timate deliverance. The impartial jus- 
tice of Providence apparently made that 
terrific period the means of punishing 
the national sins of both the contend- 
ing parties ; and while the sufferings of 
the empire were the worthy retribution 
of its cruelty, and the necessary conse- 
quences of its injustice, the triumphs 
to which they led brought deserved 
chastisement on those powers who had 
sought, in that suffering, the means of 
unjust aggrandisement 
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WAB IN POLAND. 



1. Pbovidencb has so interwoven 
human affairs, that, when we wish to 
retrace the revolutions of a people, and 
to investigate the causes of their gran- 
deur or misfortunes, we are insensibly 
conducted, step by step, to their cradle. 
The slightest consideration of the his- 
tory of Poland must be sufficient to 
prove that that great nation, always 
combating, often victorious, but never 
securing its conquests, never obtaining 
the blessings of a stable government, 
has from the earliest times been on the 
decline. It emerged from the shock 
which overthrew the Roman empire, 
valiant, powerful, and extensive ; from 
that hour it has invariably drooped, 
until at length it became the victim of 



its ancient provinces. The kingdom of 
Poland formerly extended from the 
Borysthenes to the Danube, and from 
the Euxine to the Baltic. The Sar- 
matia of the ancients, it embraced with- 
in its bosom the original seat of those 
nations which subverted the Roman 
empire : Prussia, Moravia, Bohemia, 
Hungar^i^ the Ukraine, Courland, Liv- 
onia, are all fragments of its mighty 
dominion. The Goths, who appeared 
as suppliants on the Danube, and were 
ferried across by Roman hands, never 
to recede ; the Huns, who under Attila 
spread desolation through the empire ; 
the Sclavonians, who overran the greater 
part of Europe — emerged from its vast 
and uncultivated plains. But its sub- 
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sequent progress has but ill correspond- 
ed to such a commencements While, 
in all other states, liberty, riches, power, 
and glory, have advanced with equal 
steps, and the victories of one age have 
contributed to the advancement of that 
which succeeded it^ in Poland alone 
the greatest triumphs have been imme- 
diately succeeded by the greatest re- 
verses; the establishment of internal 
freedom has led to nothing but exter- 
nal disaster, and the deliverer of Europe 
in one age was in the next awept from 
the book of nations. 

2. The name of Poland, derived from 
the word signifying a plain {pole^, ex* 
presses ita real geogra^ical character. 
It consists almost entirely of an im- 
mense level surface, which extends — 
with the exception only of a range of 
low hills that, to the south of Y olhyoia, 
bran^ out from the Carpathian moun- 
tains—from the shores of the Baltio to 
those of the Euxine. Part of this vast 
expanse is composed of rich alluvial 
soU, but the greater part of it is a sandy 
plain, of a dark red colour on the shores 
of the sea, but white in the interior of 
the country. Pomerania, part of Den- 
mark, and nearly the whole of Prussia, 
formerly provinces of Poland, consist 
of the same sandy flat The waves of 
the ocean, or of floods which, in foi*mer 
i*evolutionsof the globe, have rolled over 
this wide extent of level ground, have 
strewed its surface with huge blocks of 
granite and other rocks foreign to the 
Polish territory, which have evidently 
been brought from a great distance ; 
and in many places vast coHectionfl of 
bones of the elephant, the rhinoroeros, 
and other tropical animals, as well m 
the mammoth, the mastodon, and other 
monsters, the raoe of which is new ex- 
tinct apon the earth, are found, and 
attract the wonder ailike of the illit- 
erate peaflBot and learned observer of 
nature^ This immense plain nowhere 
rises more tiian a few hundred feet 
abave the level of the sea, and the as- 
cent to the most elevated part is so 
gradual a» to be impereeptible, saive 
from the direebion of the rivers, which 
are very numerous, and form a remark- 
able feature in the oountrj. 

3. Notwithstanding this geosend flat 



surlaoe, the summit'level of the coun- 
try is very distinctly marked, from the 
one side of which the waters flow to 
the Euxine, from the other to the Bal^ 
tic Sea. This summit-level itself ho w-^ 
ever, is not in general a ridge, or range 
of hills, but a swampy expanse, in the 
marshes of which the principal streantui 
of the countiy take their rise ; and, as 
with the rivers Amaaons and Orinoco 
in the pampas of South America^ the 
Burfaoe between their sources is so flat 
that in floods they communicate with 
eaoh other. Thia ia particularly the 
case with the Pripeez,, a tributary o£ 
the Dnieper, which in spring is eon-* 
nected with the feeders of the Bug 
and the Niemen. The principal river» 
which descend from the southern de- 
clivity of this marshy plateau are the 
Dniester and the Dnieper^ with the 
great tributary of the latter, the Bug;, 
to the north flows the Vistula, which, 
taking its rise in the Carpathian moon' 
taina, after being swelled by fifty tri« 
butary streams, such as the San, the 
Pilica, and the Narew, rolls its ample 
waves to the Baltic. One of these, the 
San, rises imder the shade of a huge 
oak, which overhangs on the other side 
the fountains of the Theisse and of the 
Stry, which are among the principal 
sources of the Dniester. The Yartha 
and the Niemen traverse also the north- 
em plains of Poland ; and their waters, 
flowing in a bed but little depressed 
belaw the general surface of the adja- 
cent country, frequently overflow, and 
convert the whole plain, to a censider- 
aUe distance on either aide, into a great 
lakei On the other hand, the Dniester 
and the Dnieper, and the other rivers 
which descend towards "^e Enxiacv 
meander in deep beds, having steep 
banks of reck or gravely which restrain 
their ample ourrente even in the great* 
est fljoods, and render the geiieral sut' 
face of the adjacent country eompani' 
tively dry and salubrious. 

4. Poland has few minerals m its 
boeom, a peeuliarity which frees it 
equally fifom the wealth consequent aa 
the working of mines^ and the social 
depravity which svieh operations 8el« 
dom ftdl, in the end, to induce in their 
train. For this defect^ however, it 
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haa reeeiTed more than a compenaatioii 
in the broad ezpanae of ita level sur* 
Uce, and the general fertility of ita aoiL 
The phdna of the Ukraine^ or of Poland 
Bonth of tlw ridge which dividea the 
flowing of ita WMterBr ^▼o ^Qg heen 
eelebniied for their extraordinary and 
Borpaesing fertility, and like the Delta 
of Kgypt^ or the plain of Meaopotamia^ 
yield the richeafc esope with yery little 
care from the fanalNuidnuuu Podolia, 
alsoyonthesoathemdecUyifcy of Poland, 
hardly leas rich, exhibits more yaried 
and agreeable featorea. Pleasant bdlla, 
often crowned by beautifdl groTe% fill 
the wh(^ provinoe, which extends from 
the Dniester to the Beh, and is bound- 
ed on the north by the pUms of Vol- 
hynia^ on the aontb-eaat by the steppes 
ofthe Ukraine. These hills, which air 
most become mountains in the neigh- 
bouihood of Medryx Zee, exhibit alter- 
nately fertile TaUeys and healthful 
pastures. The soil, whwe it is arable, 
yields noble orops with havdly any cui- 
tivation ; and so far baek as the middle 
of the fifteenth century, Ghreeee and the 
islands of the Archipelago were sup- 
plied by Podolian wheats tnmsported 
to their shores in Venetian vessels. 
The climate of this fiiroured pioyinoe 
is less severe than that of the other 
parts of Poland. While they are stUI 
clothed with the garb of winter, the ver* 
dare of spring has already appeared on 
its sunny (dopes. Melons, mulberries, 
and other southern fruiter ripen with- 
out care in the open air; and aa sum- 
mer ii free from &e malaria which in- 
fests the plains of the Ukraine, so yrint 
ter is fi'om ita icy cold. 

5. To the north of the summii-leyel^ 
in the plains watered by the VistuUi 
and its tributary streams, the soil is less 
rich, and stands more in need of the 
artificial aid of draining and manure. 
But a very slight application of these 
advantages is sufficient to make it pro- 
duce the finest crops of wheat, barley, 
oats, and lye ; and if cultivated in a su- 
perior manner, and opened up by canals, 
railroads, and common roada> for which 
the level surfaoe offers the greatest pos- 
sible advantages, it is capable of being 
made to rival the plain of Lombardy 
or the fields of Flanders in variety and 



riches of agriealtiiralpit>dace. Already 
it ia considered aa the gnmaiy of Eu- 
rope ; the banks oi the Vistula are to 
the British empire^ in seasons of do- 
mestic scarcity, what those of the Nile 
weretotbeaneientRoman& Wretched, 
however, ia the cultivation, deplorable 
the c<mdition of the serfis, by whose hi- 
bours these noble crops are reared. 
Ploughs and harrows of the rudest oon- 
stmction turn up the soil ; scarcely any 
manure enriches the fields; frequent 
and long'Continued fallows alone re- 
store the exhausted fertility of nature. 
BaJBing the finest crops of red wheat) 
the indigent husbandman lives only on 
black lye bread ; water is his sole drink, 
though his hands reap extensive crops 
of barley ; and the luxuries of animal 
food and comfortable dwellingB are un- 
Imown to the peasantry inhibiting a 
country where the hand of nature haa 
covered the earth with rich and boundr 
lesa pastures, and a profusion oi fine 
forests haa famished the most ample 
materials for the construction of houses* 
6, To the general fiat and uniform 
character of Polish 8cenerr,an exception 
must be made in regard to tiuit part 
of the country where the Vistula takes 
its rise. Numerous rocky eminences, 
interspersed with limpid streams, there 
aacend with a uniform slope towudsthe 
Carpathian mountains, and their sum- 
mits are often crowned with venerable 
castlea and xnonaateries, which throw 
an air of antiquity and grandeur over 
the scenery. It is there that Wawell, 
the once magnificent castle of the royal 
race of the Jagellons, looks down on 
the ancient capital of the mighty Polish 
empire, where its kings, so long taken 
from their race, were crowned; it is 
there that^ adorned witii numeroua 
steeples, and splendid churches, and 
ancient edifices, Graoow lies stretched 
at the foot of the mountains in the val- 
ley of the Vistula. Everything in that 
romantio region bespeaxs the former 
grandeur and present decay of Poland. 
Beyond it, on a high mountain, stands 
the monastery of Tynieo, one of the 
richest and most ancient abbeys of the 
Benedictines in the country. On one 
side is seen the picturesque mount of 
Kosciusko; to the south, the distant 
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Bummits of the Carpathian range. Less 
hilly, but by no means level, is the land 
north of Cracow, towards the upper 
Vistula. It oonsists of a plateau, eight 
or nine hundred feet above the sea, in- 
tersected by deep and precipitous ra- 
vines, like tiiose of Saxon Switzerland 
in Qermany, clothed with sable woods, 
and often surmounted by princely cas- 
tles and noble chateaus now in ruins. 
On one of the precipices, surrounded 
by rich foliage, stands Oyoow, once 
the splendid residence of Casimir the 
Qreat Nearthe sources of the PUica^ in 
the middle of avast forest^ stands Ogit>d- 
zeniec, formerly the seat of the mighty 
Firley. Everything in this romantic 
region reminds the traveller of departed 
greatness ; and in traversing these de- 
serted halls or ruined fanes, the mourn- 
ful motto of the Courtenays recurs to 
the mind, " Quomodo lapsus : quid 
feci?" * 

7. Overrun by Jews, and but little 
supported either bythe industry of their 
own inhabitants or the wealth of the 
adjacent coimtry, the towns of Poland 
exhibit a melancholy pro6f of the ex- 
tent to which the folly of man can ren- 
der unavailing all the choicest gifts of 
nature. Though the total population 
of the country, after the partition of 
1772, was still above fourteen millions, 
Warsaw, Lublin, and Cracow were the 
only towns in it which deserved the 
name of cities, the first of which con- 
tained at that period only ninety thou- 
sand inhabitants, the second, twenty- 
five, the third, twelve thousand.i* At 
this time, notwithstanding the great 
increase in every branch of industry 
which has taken place under the severe 
but regular and steady government of 
Russia^ the Polish towns, considering 
the prodigious natural resources of the 
country, exhibit a deplorable picture of 

* How am I fallen ! what have I done ? 

t The f ollowiog is the present population 
of the principal Polish towns :— 

Warsaw, .... 186,664 



Cracow, 


. 25,000 


Lablin, .... 


. 12.000 


Ealiach, 


. 7,800 


Plock, .... 


. 6,600 


Zamosc, .... 


. 6,000 


Bewaiki, 


. 8,500 


—Malts Bbum, vii 534-648. 
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squaUd misery, of useless pride, and 
general idleness. Such activity as does 
exist among them is almost entirely to 
be ascribed to the Jews, who form, as 
it were, a nation by themselves en- 
camped in Poland, and have gradually, 
from their industrious habits, engrossed 
all the luoratiye employments in it. 
The kingdom of Poland, properly so 
called, now entirely absorbed by Russia, 
contains 50,960 geographical xniles — an 
extent of surface g^reater than that of 
England and Wales together, which con- 
tain 46,000, but which is thinly peopled 
by only 4,582,000 inhabitants. Such 
is the last remnant, and it under foreign 
dominion, of the once mighty empire 
of Poland ; of the conquests of Boleslas, 
and the dominions of the Jagellons; of 
a country which, in the days of its 
greatness, carried its victorious arms 
from the Baltic to the Euxine, and from 
Moscow to the Elbe. 

8. This extraordinary decUne has all 
arisen frt>m one cause — ^that Poland has 
retained, till a very recent period, the 
independence and equality of savage life. 
It has neither been subjugated by more 
polished, nor has it itself vanquished 
more civilised states. The restlessness 
and valour of the pastoral character 
have remainedunchangedduringfifteen 
hundred years, neither grafted on the 
stock of urban liberty nor moulded 
by the institutions of civilised society. 
Poland shows what in its original state 
was the equality of the shepherd lifa 
Neither the resistance, nor the tastes, 
nor the intelligence, nor the blood of 
vanquished nations, have altered in its 
inhabitants the inclinations and pas- 
sions of the savage character. We may 
see in its histoiy what would have been 
the fate of all the northern nations, if 
their fierce and unbending temper had 
not been tempered by the blood and 
modified by the instihitions of a more 
advanced civilisation; and in the an- 
archy of its diets;, what would have been 
the representative system had the opin- 
ion of Montesquieu been well founded, 
that it was found in the woods. 

9. The shepherds who wandered in 
the plains of Sarmatia were, like all 
other pastoral tribes, inflamed by the 
strongest passion for that savage free- 
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dom Trliicli consistB in leading a life 
exempt from control — in roaming at 
will over boundless plains, rating where 
they chose, and departing when thej 
wished. In their incursions into the 
Roman provinces they collected im- 
mense troops of captiyes, who were 
compelled to perform the works of 
drudgeiy, in which their masters dia- 
dained to engage — to attend the cattle, 
drive the waggons, and make the arms. 
Their imperious lords, acknowledging 
no superior themselves, knew no re- 
straint in the treatment of their infe- 
riors. They exercised a grievous ty- 
ranny over that unhappy race, with the 
same energy with which they would 
have resisted any attempt to encroach 
on their own independence. Such as 
Poland then was, it has ever since con- 
tinued — a race of jealous freemen and 
iron-bound slaves ; a vast and wild de- 
mocracy ruling a captive people ; 

*' Ferrea jtiga 

IiiSAuumqae forum." * 

10. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the representative system was found in 
the woods. What was found there was 
not anything resembling parliaments, 
but Polish equality. The pastoral na- 
tions of the north, equally with the 
citizens of the republics of antiquity, 
had no idea of the exercise of the rights 
of freemen but by the concourse of cUl 
the citizens. Of course, this privilege 
could only be exercised by a small num- 
ber of them when the state became 
populous ; and hence the narrow base 
on which, with them, the fabric of lib- 
erty was framed. The assemblies of 
the Champ-de-Mai, accoixlingly, like the 
early convcfcations of the Koimans in 
England, were attended by all the free- 
men who held of the king ; and sixty 
thousand Norman horsemen assembled 
at Winchester, to deliberate with the 
Conqueror concerning the vanquished 
kingdom. This was the origixuJ sys- 
tem in ail the European states, and this 
is what the Polish diet always con- 
tinued to be. It was the Christian 
Church, the parent of so many lofty 
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An iron yoke 



And senseless forum.' 
VOL. HL 



doctrines and new ideas, which had the 
glory of offering to the world, amidst 
the wreck of ancient institutions, the 
model of a form of government which 
gives to all classes the right of suffrage, 
by establishing a system which may 
embrace the remotest interests ; which 
preserves the energy, and avoids the 
evils of democracy ; which maintains 
the tribune, and shuns the strife of the 
forum. The Christian councils were 
the first example of representative as- 
semblies ; there were united the whole 
Roman world ; there a priesthood, whic h 
embraced the civilised earth, assembled 
by means of delegates to deliberate on 
the affairs of the Universal Church. 
When Europe revived, it adopted the 
same modeL Every nation by degreed 
borrowed the customs of the Church, 
then the sole depositoiy of the tradi- 
tions of civilisation. It was the reli- 
gion of the vanquished people — it was 
the clergy, who instructed them in this 
admirable system, which flourished in 
the Councils of Nice, Sardis, and By- 
zantium, centuries before it was heard 
of in western Europe, and which did 
not arise in the woods of Germany, but 
in the catacombs of Rome during the 
sufferings of the primitive church. 

11. Vienna was the frontier station 
of the Roman empire — it never ex- 
tended into the Si^matian wilds ; and 
hence the chief cause of the continued 
calamities of the descendants of their 
first inhabitants. It was the infusion 
of the free spirit of the Scythian tribes 
into the decaying provinces of the Rom- 
an empire, and the union of barbaric 
energy witli ancient and worn-out civi- 
lisation, which produced the glories of 
modem Europe. In Poland tdone sav- 
age independence has ever remained 
unmodified by foi*eign admixture, Scy- 
thian descent unchanged by foreign 
blood, barbaric passions untamed by 
foreign wisdom — and the customs of 
the earliest ages have continued the 
same down to the partition of the mon- 
archy. After representative assemblies 
had been established for centuiies in 
Germany, France, and England, the 
Poles acUiered to the ancient custom of 
summoning eveiy man to discuss, sword 
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IB liandy the affiuM cf tlM r^Miloiie. A 
Irandred thousand horsemea met in the 
field of Yolo, near Warsaw, to delibev^ 
ate on public aiBEurs ; and the distrae- 
tions of these storm^r di^ weakened 
the nation even more than the attacks 
of its foreign caikemiesi Among them 
was estabUahed, to their sorrow, the 
real STstem which was invented in the 
wood& 

12. In Poland, accordingly, the struc- 
ture of society was esseoSall j different 
from that which obtained in any other 
part of Europe. The feudal system, 
the chain of military dependence from 
the throne to the cottage, has in every 
age be«i there unknown. The repub- 
lic was composed entirely of two dasses, 
both numerous and mutually hostile : 
the one destined to ^kibour, dejection, 
and servitude ; the other to ind^>end- 
ence, activity, and war. The iron band 
of a resident and &rmly based body of 
foreign proprietors, which has so powers 
fully held together the diseordani ele- 
ments of modem soeiety-^which imited 
the vanquished, strong in their civilisa- 
tion, their laws, and their religion, and 
the victors, strong in their power, their 
valour, and their conquests ; which 
bound alike the nobility and the priest- 
hood, the municipalities and the throne ; 
which in the wisd<»ii of Providence, 
amidst many eviJs, produced innu- 
merable blessinga— was wanting to the 
Poles. Thence it is that Poland is no 
more ; thence it is that she has ever 
exhibited the spectacle of a nation with- 
out a people, since the numerous class 
of slaves could not deserve that name 
— of armies alike without discipline, i^ 
fantry, or artillery-^-of a state unde- 
fended by frontier towns-— of cities with- 
out a race of burghers, without oomr 
merce or industry —of a republic where 
the supreme power was practically aur 
nihilated, for the restraints on it were 
omnipotent. 

13. The tastes and the habits of the 
nomad tribes have, almost to our time, 
predominated among the Poles. Their 
language^ their manners, even their 
dress, long remained unchanged. The 
frequent use of furs, the flowing pelisse, 
cn^s of the skins of wild beasts, the ab- 
sence of linen, and the magnificence of 



their arma^ are the diiasracterifltics ef 
their national costimei. T^ wxthia 
these few years they wore the ssagular 
crown of hair^ which in ^w time of tbss 
Scythians endircied their bore .head& 
The passion for a wandering life haa 
been transmitted to their latest postev* 
ity, and remains undiminished amidst 
aU the refinements of civUisaticML To 
travel in the country, living in teQ;ts^ ^ 
pass firom oine ^icampBaieQt to anoth^ 
has been in every age oske of the mosft 
favourite amusements of the Polish 
noJblesse; and it was in such occupar 
tions that the last yean of the great 
Sobiedd were employed. This fierce 
and unbending race of freemm pre^ 
served inviolate, as the Magna Chartik 
of Poland, the right to assemble in per^ 
s(«, and deliberate on the public affairs 
of the state. That terrible assembly,, 
where all the proprietors of l^e soil 
were convoked, constituted at once the 
militaiy strength of the nation in war 
and its legislature in peace. There 
were discussed alike the public con- 
cerns of the republic, the private feuds 
or grievanees of individuals, the ques- 
tions of peaoe or war, the formation of 
laws, the division of plunder, and the 
electicn c^ the sovereign. 

14. In the eyes of this haughty race, 
the will of a freeman was a thing whidi 
no human poweff should attempt to sub- 
jugate, and therefore the fundioaentaX 
prindfde of all their deliberations wasi, 
that wutmnUty was essential to every 
resolution. This relic of savage equal* 
ity, of which the traces are stiU to 
be found in the far-frimed jury systemi 
of England, was productive of incalcu- 
lable evils to the republic; and yet so 
blind are mea. to the cause of their own 
ruin, that it was uniformly adhered to 
with enthusiastic resolution by i!b» 
Poles, and is ev^i spoken of with un- 
disguised admiration by their national 
historians. But all human institutiona 
must involve some method of extricat- 
ing public affiedrs; and as unanimity 
was not to be expected among so nu- 
merous and impassioned a body as their 
diet, and the idea was not to be entep> 
tained for a moment of constraining 
the will of any citizen by an adverse 
majority, they adopted the only other 
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meaiifl €£ €Dip6cBftiiig^ ImiiMH^ — ^^ntff 
wanacred t&* rwiuanta* Tius mearasv 
appealed to tbem an inoomparably 
lesser eril than cairTing^ measures by 
amajori^, ** because" said they, ''acts 
of ^olence are tern in nxunbery and af- 
fect only the i&diyidual sufferers ; bat 
if onee the precedent is establislbed of 
oompeOizig the minority to yield to tiie 
majority, there is an end to any secn- 
rity for the liberties of the peof^" It 
may ensSy be imagined what diaeords 
and divisions were nursed up under 
such a system. Fanned by the flame 
excited at all thoir natioaal diets^ the 
different proTinoes of the republic have 
in CTery age nonzmhed the most pro- 
found animosily against eaeh other. 
The waywodes and paktinates into 
which every province was divided, for 
the administration of justice or the 
arrangements of war, became dxvi^d 
against each other,, and transxaitted tiie 
feuds of tibe earliest tknes to their re- 
motest descendants. *^ That hierarchy 
ef enmities/' as the Poles expressed it, 
descended even to private femilies : in 
the progress of time, rdigious discord 
divided the whole republic into two 
parties nearly equal m strength,, and 
implacable in hostility ; and Poland vras 
trtmsformed into an immense field of 
combat, destined never to know either 
tranquillity or truce till ifc passed under 
the yoke of a foreign master. 

15. The clergy — that important body 
who have done so much for the free- 
dom of Europe — ^neyetr fonoed a sepa- 
rate order, or possessed amy spiritual 
influence in Poland. Composed entire- 
ly of the nobles, they had no sympathy 
with the ser&, whom they disdained to 
admit to any of their sacred offices. 
Their Inshops interfered,, not as pre- 
lates, but as barons — not with the waaid 
of peace, but with the sword of dissen- 
sion. The priesthood foinoied m their 
stormy diets a sort of tribunes^ subject, 
to the passions of the multitude but 
exempt, by reason of their sacred cha- 
racter, from the danger which consti- 
tuted a check upon thdir extravagance. 
This was another consequence of the 
Poles not having seiitled in a eooquered 
country. The clergy of the other Euro- 
pean statesj, drawn fsom. tiie TBnqtdshed 



pe<^Ie, fenned a link between tiiem 
and tiMir eonquerors, and, by reason 
ef the inflaence whidi their inteUectnal 
superiority eonferred, gradually soft* 
ened the yoke of bondage to Idie van- 
quished; iAt» Polish priesthood, com- 
posed entirely of the nobility, added 
to the chains of slavery the fetters of 
superstition. 

16. As if everything was destined to 
concurforthe disorganisation of Poland, 
the inequality of fortunes, and the rise 
of urban industry, the source of so much 
benefit to aU the other European mon^ 
archiesy was there productive only of 
eviL Fearful of being compelled to 
divide their power with the inferi<Mr 
classes of society, when elevated by 
riches and intelligence, the nobles af- 
fixed the stigma of dishonour to ev«iT 
hicratiTe or useful profession. Their 
maxim was, that nobility is not lost by 
indigence or domestic servitude, but is 
totally destroyed by cmamerce and in- 
dustry. Tfaeur constant policy was to 
debcur the serfs firom all knowledge of 
the use of arme^ both because they had 
Learned to fear, and because they con- 
tinued to despise them. In fine, the 
P^ish nobility, strenuously resisting 
evcsy gradation of power as a usurpa- 
tion, every kind of industry as a degra>- 
dattouy every attempt at superiority as 
an outrage, remained to the close of 
their career an idle and haughty dono- 
cracy, vdi open variance with all the 
principles on which the prosperity of 
society depends. 

17. As some species ef industry, how- 
ever, is mdispensable where wealth has 
begun to aiccumulate, and as the vast 
possessions of the nobility gave great^ 
encouragement to those who would 
minister to their wants, the industry 
of towns insensibly incr^used, and an 
urban population gradually arose. Bui 
as the nobles werer too proud, and the 
serfe too indigenl^ or too ignorant, to 
engage in such employm^ita, they fell 
exclusively into tito hands of a foreign 
race, who vrere willi]]^ to submit to ilio 
degradation they imposed for the sako 
of the profit they brought The Jews 
spread Hke a leprosy over the country, 
moDopi^iBing every lucrative employ- 
menty excluding the peasantry fh>m the 
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chance even of bettexing their condition 
by emerging out of it, and superadd- 
ing to the instinctiye aversion of the 
free citizens at every species of labour 
the horror connected with the occupa- 
tions of that hated race. Thus, the rise 
of towns and the privileges of corpora- 
tions, the origin of free institutions in 
so many other countries, were there 
productive only of evil, by augmenting 
the disinclination of all classes to en- 
gage in their pursuits ; the Jews multi- 
plied in a country where they were 
enabled to engross all the industrial oc- 
cupations; until at last above half of the 
whole descendants of Abraham were 
found in what formerly were the Polish 
dominions. 

18. Five hundred years before liberty 
and equality became the watchword of 
the French Revolution, they were the 
favourite principles of the Polish re- 
public. Anarchy and disorder did not 
prevailintheoountry because the throne 
was elective, but the throne became elec- 
tive because the people were too jealous 
of their privileges to admit of heredi- 
tary succession. For a hundred and 
sixty years the race of the Jagellons sat 
on the throne of Poland, with as regular 
a succession as the Plantagenets of Eng- 
land ; and the dynasty of the Piasts en- 
joyed the goveinment for four hundred 
years ; but all the efforts of the mon- 
archs of these houses were unequal to 
the formation of a regular govemmentb 
Contrary to what obtained in every 
other part of the world, it was always 
the great kings of Poland who were ul- 
timately overthrown, and their reigns 
which were the most stormy of its an- 
nals. This arose from their talents and 
eminence ; for the first rendered them 
the objects of jealousy, the last of envy. 
The supreme authority, which else- 
where in the progress of civilisation 
was strengthened by the spoils of feudal 
power, became in Poland only weakened 
by the lapse of time. All the efforts of 
their greatest monarohs toward aggran- 
disement were shattered against the 
compact, independent, and courageous 
bodv of nobles, whom the crown could 
neither overawe by menaces nor sub- 
due by violence. In the plenitude of 
their democratic spirit^ they would for 



long admit no distinction among them- 
selves, but that which arose from actual 
employment; and never recognised till 
a very recent period the titles and hon- 
ours which, in other states, have long 
been hereditary. Even when they were 
established, the jvirisdictions were only 
for life. Democratic equality could not 
brook the idea of a hereditary body of 
rulers. Their waywodes or military 
chieftains, their palatines or leaders of 
counties, their castellans or governors 
of castles, from the earliest period down 
to recent times, enjoyed their authority 
for a limited period only. These officers, 
far from being able in Poland, as in other 
states, to render their dignities heredi- 
tary, were not always even nominated 
by the king. Their authority, especially 
that of the palatines, gave equal um- 
brage to the monarchs whom lliey were 
bound to obey, as to the nobles whom 
they were intended to lead There was 
thus authority and power nowhere in 
the state. 

19. The kings of the Piast race made 
frequent and able efforts to create a 
gradation of rank in the midst of that 
democracy, and a body of burghers by 
the side of these nobles ; but all their 
attempts proved ineffectual A race of 
monarchs, whose succession was fre- 
quently interrupted, and their autho- 
rity always contested, could not cany 
on any steady or consistent plan of gov- 
ernment; while, unlike all other states, 
it was the people alone who there main- 
tained a systematic and uniform line of 
conduct Unhappily it was systematic 
only in absurdity, uniform in the pro- 
duction of ruin. England can have no 
difficulty in understanding its condi- 
tion, for it was that of Ireland, with all 
its passions, and none of its external 
control The crown of Poland, though 
enjoyed long by the great families of 
the Jagellons and the Piasts, has always 
been elective. The king possessed the 
disposal of all offices in the republic; 
and a piincipal part of his duty con- 
sisted in going from province to pro- 
vince to administer justice in person. 
" By my faith 1" said Henry of Valois, 
when elected to the throne, '* these Poles 
have made me nothing but a judge !" 
But the nobili^themselvea carried into 
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escecution all liis sentenoes by their own 
armedforce. The command of the troops 
was not in general conferred upon the 
sovereign; and as there never was any 
considerable standing army in the ser- 
yice of the republic, the military force 
of the throne was altogether nugatory. 
Poland affords the mostdecisire demon- 
stration that the chief evil of an elective 
monarchy, andHihat which has always 
made it so calamitous where it has pre- 
vailed, is to be found, not in the con- 
tests for the crown, which may be tran- 
sient, but in the prostration of its power, 
which is lasting, and renders the pro- 
tection of a stable government \mknown 
in the state. 

20. But the insurmoimtable evil, 
which in every age has opposed the 
formation of a regular government in 
this unhappy country, was the privi- 
lege, too firmly established to be ever 
shaken, which all the citizens had, of 
assembling together to deliberate on 
the affairs of the state, and of any one 
interposing a dii'ect negative on the 
most important resolutions. So far&om 
adopting the prudent maxim of all re- 
gular governments, that a civil war is 
the greatest of evils, they have by this 
institution given to their insurrections 
a legal form. Fi'om generation to gener- 
ation the maxim has been handed down 
by the Poles — " Bum your houses, and 
wander over the coimtry with your arms 
in your hands, rather than submit to 
the smallest infringement on your liber- 
ties." These assemblies, when once met, 
united in themselves the powers of all 
the magistrates ; they were to that re- 
public what the dictatorship was to an- 
cient Rome. A Pole, compelled to sub- 
mit to a plurality of suffrages, would 
have considered himself subjected to 
the .most grievous despotism ; and con- 
sequently no resolution of the diet was 
binding, unless it was imanimously 
agi'eed to by all the citizens. Any citi- 
zen, by the privilege of the liberum veto, 
had the power of diesolving the most 
numerous of these assemblies, or nega- 
tiving their most important acts ; and 
although the Poles were fully sensible 
of the ruinous nature of this privilege, 
and pursued ^th eternal maledictions 
the individual who exercised it, yet 



they never could be prevailed upon to 
consent to its abandonment. 

21. These assemblies, so famous in 
Polish history, so fatal to her inhabit- 
ants, presented so extraordinary a spec- 
tacle that it is hardly possible, in read- 
ing even the most authentic descrip- 
tions of them, to believe that we have 
not stepped into the regions of Eastern 
romance. The plain of Yolo, to the west 
of Warsaw, was the theatre, from the 
earliest times, of the popular elections. 
Soon the impatient pospolite, or general 
assembly of the free Poles, covered that 
vast area with its waves, like an army 
prepared to commence an assault on a 
fortified town. The innumerable piles 
of arms ; the immense tables- round 
which &ction united its supporters ; a 
thousand jousts with the javelin or the 
lance ; a thousand squadrons engaged 
in mimic war; a thousand parties of 
palatines, governors of castles, and other 
dignified authorities, who traversed the 
ranks, distributing exhortations, party 
songs, and largesses; a thousand caval- 
cades of gentiemen, who rode, accord- 
ing to custom, with their battle-axes by 
their side, and discussed at the gallop 
the dearest interests of the republic ; 
innumerable quarrels, originating in 
drunkenness and terminating in blood : 
Such were the scenes of tumult, amuse- 
ment, and war — a faithful mirror of 
Poland — which, as far as the eye could 
reach, filled the plain. The arena was 
closed in by a vast circle of tents, which 
embraced, as in an immense girdle, the 
plain of Volo, the shores of the Vistula, 
and the spires of Warsaw. The horizon 
seemed bounded by a range of snowy 
mountains, of which the summits were 
discernible in the hazy distance by their 
dazzling whiteness. The camp formed 
another city, with its markets, its gar- 
dens, its hotels, and its monuments. 
There the great displayed their Oriental 
magnificence; the nobles, the palatines, 
vied with each other in the splendour 
of their horses and equipages ; and the 
stranger who beheld for the first time 
that luxury, worthy of the last and 
greatest of the nomad people, was never 
weary of admiring the immense hotels, 
the porticoes, the colonnades, the gal- 
leries of painted or gilded stuffs, the 
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OMfelw of ooMon and cilk, witb tiieir 
drawbridges, towara, and diiichea. 

22. On tha day of tha elections the 
three orders moimted tm horseback. 
The ptineea, tibe pahttmeB, tibe bishopa, 
tba pxelatea, proceeded towards the 
phdn of Volo, sorrounded by eighty 
thousand mounted citizens, any one 
of whom might, at tiie expiry of a 
few hours, find himself king of Poland ; 
and each of whom enjoyed the absolute 
power of stopping at pleasure tbe whole 
pftooeediiigs. They all bore in their 
countenanoea^ even under iAtd Urtxj or 
banners of a master, the pdde arising 
from that ruinous priTilege. The Eu- 
ropean dress nowhera appeared on that 
aobmn occasion. The children o£ the 
desert strore to hide the furs and skins 
in whidi they were dothed under chains 
of gold and the glitter of jewek. Their 
bonnets werecompoeedof panther skins; 
«sgleorher(m plumessurmounted them ; 
on their front ware the most splendid 
precious stones. Their robes of sable or 
ermine were bound withTdvet or silrer, 
their girdles studded with jewels; oyer 
all their furs were suspended diains of 
diamonds. One hand of each nobleman 
was without aglove; on it wastiie splen- 
did ring on wluch ^e arms of his fBonily 
were engraTed, the mark, as in ancient 
Rome, of the equestrian order— another 
proof of the intimate oonnesuonbetween 
the race, the customs, and the tradi- 
tions of the northern tribes, and those 
of the founders of tiie External City. 

23. But nothing ia this rivalry of 
magnificence could equal the splendour 
of their arms. Double poniards, double 
scimitars, set with brilliants ; bnidders 
of costly woAmanship, battle-axes en- 
riched in silrer, and ^ttering with 
emeralds and aapphirea ; bows and ar- 
rows richly gil^ iHiich were borne at 
festiTals, in remembrance of the ancient 
customs of the country, were to be seen 
on every aide. The horses shared in 
this mixture of barbarism and refine- 
ments Sometimes cased in iron, at others 
decorated with the richest colours, they 
bent under the weight of the sabres, the 
lances and javeUns, by which the ama- 
torial order marked tiieir rank. The 
bishops were distinguished by their 
gray or green hats, and yellow or red 



pantsloens, magnificently embroidered 
with diverse celovrs. Often they laid 
aside their sacerdotal habits, and sig- 
nalised their address as young cavaliers^ 
by the beauty of their arms and the 
management of their horses. In that 
crowd of the equestrian order, there 
was no gentleman ao humble as not to 
try to rival this magnificence. Many 
carried, in fnra and arms, their whole 
fortunes on their back. Numbers had 
sold their votes to some of the candi- 
dates, for tiie vanity of appearing with 
some additioaal ornament before their 
fdlow-citiaens. And the people, whose 
daaaled eyes beheld all this magnifi- 
cence, were ahnost without dothing; 
their long beards, naked legs, and filth, 
indicated, evenmore strongly than their 
pale visages and dejected air, all the 
miseries of servitude. 

24. At length tiie utter impossibility 
of getting anything done with these 
immense assemblies, frequently em- 
bracing a hundred thousand citizena 
on horseback, and the experienced dif* 
fieulty of finding them subsistence for 
any considerable time, led to the intro- 
duction, to a certain extent^ of the re- 
presentativv system. This change took 
plaoe in the year 1467, about two hun- 
dred years after it had been established 
in England, and a hundred and eighty 
after its introduction into Oeimaoy. 
Unfortunately, however, it never pre- 
vailed generally in the kingdom, and 
was accompanied with such restrictions 
as tended to increase rather than dir 
minish the divisions of the people. The 
labouring classes were not at aU repre- 
sented; and the mobility never aban- 
doned, and frequently exerosed, their 
light of assembling in person on all im- 
portant occasions. These general diets 
bein^ after this change, rarer, were 
more generally attended; and as they 
were assembled only on extraordinary 
occasions — as the election of a king, or 
a question of peace or war — ^the pas^ 
sions of the people w«re increased by 
the importance of their suffrages, and 
inexpwience added to the sudden in- 
toxicaticm of absolute power. 

2£i In the true iq>irit of their demo>- 
cratic institutions, the Poles had no 
aooner estabUalied a representative sys- 
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tMB than il»7ittRoimded it wHh Buoh 
ekecki aa not <Mily reDdered it totally^ 
U fl oleo a, but poeitiTelj hutfiiL Not 
unfirequeBtiy the alactora, terrified at 
the powera with which they had in- 
'reated their repreaentativea, haatened, 
•word in hand* to the phice of their 
jneetiBg, prepared, if neoeaaary, to op- 
pose open foroe to the lawa. Theae 
atormy aaaemhlagea were called " Dieta 
lader the buckler." TherepreaeatatiTea 
ootttiaued in the new aaaemUiea the 
roinoua law of unanimity, in apite of 
the advice of the wiaeat xnen, and in 
o]^>OBition to their oontinual remon- 
atnncea. The power of putting by a 
aingle vote a negative on all proceed- 
ings, of course, was more frequently 
exerciaed by one among four hundred 
deputies who waa intrusted with the 
interoat of an extensive palatinate^ than 
by an insulated individual amidst a 
hundred thousand of his fdlow-citiaena. 
The check, too, which the tenor of be- 
ing masBacred imposed upon the exer- 
ciae of this ti^t in the primary aaaem- 
bly, was removed when, in the Chamb«r 
of 2>eputie8, uplifted sabres were no 
longer ready to extermiaaie the reeu- 
aant Moreover the dectol:l^ with the 
jealousy of the democratic spirit^ uni- 
formly exacted from every representa- 
tive a {dedge how he waa to vote on 
•vety question that came before the 
AssemUy ; and after eveiy session they 
held what were called poil-oiMielMi2 cUeCf, 
the object of whidi was to bring him 
to account for the vote he had given on 
•very occasion. In these dieta the re- 
preaentativea ran the most imminent 
risk of being murdered, if they had de- 
viated at all from the instructions they 
had reoeived. 

26. The sense of this danger made 
thed^puties adhere strictly to Uie orders 
given them ; and as their instructions 
were extremely various, the practical 
result was, that unanimity was impos- 
sible, and business could not be carried 
through. To avoid this, the majority, 
in aome instanoes, proceeded by main 
foroe to pass measures in spite of the 
minority; but aa this was deemed a 
direct violation of the constitution, it 
invariably led to civil war. Confedeta- 
tions of the minorities were established, 



dnto i^[>pointed, marshals «leetod, and 
these d^lorable faotiooa, which alter- 
naMy had the king a ciyef and a cap- 
tive, were rsgarded aa a constitutional 
mode of exttioaAiBg the rights of th^ 
people^ This right of opposition, in tha 
^i^MKce of two oeDtnries, had the dBfect o€ 
utteily annihilating every other power 
inthegovenmient. The deputies, with- 
out ever having made a direct attack 
u^Mxn the throne — ^without ever having 
alttempted to wrest from the king or the 
senate the power allotted to them in 
the constitution— HMcceeded at length 
in suspending and neutralising eveiy 
other branch of the legislature. The 
popular attachment to the veto aug- 
mented with the progress of wealth, 
and the increasing opulence of the great 
families who composed the senate, aa 
it reduced all the citizens, at least on 
some oocasions, to a state of perfect 
equality. The only astonishing thing 
is, thst> with sudi institutions, the 
valour of the Polish nobility should so 
long have ooneealed the weakness aris- 
ing from thdr unruly disposition. One 
would imagine that a people with such 
a government could not exist a year ; 
and yet» such waa their mingled energy 
and infatuation, they seemed never 
wearied either cf victoiy or folly. 

27. The poUtioal crisis which, at the 
doseof the sixteenth century, ccmvulsed 
all Europe, reinstated the Poles atones 
in aU their ruinous democratic privi- 
leges, which the influenoe of theii* pre- 
ceding monarchs had somewhat im- 
paired. In the year 1673, on the death 
of the last of the raoe of the JageUons, 
the nation with one voioe reasserted 
and obtained all its original immunities. 
The command of the armies and the 
administration of justice were taken 
from the crown ; two hetmans appoint* 
ed one for Lithuania, and one for 
Poland ; each was invested with an ab- 
solute command over the forces of these 
rival provinces oi the republic, and they 
too often, by their jealousies, marred 
the effect of the most glorious triumphs. 
Meanwhile the admimstration of justice 
waa confided to afewsupreme tribunals, 
composed of the nobility, who wero 
changed every fifteen months, by new 
electionfl^ as if to prevent justice ever 
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being adminirtered by those who had 
any aoquaintanoe with htw. Two stand- 
ing armies were directed to be fonned, 
one for Lithuania, the other for Poland : 
but they hardly amounted in all to ten 
thousand men ; and even for these the 
jealousy of the nobility would only per- 
mit them to vote the most scanty sup- 
plies, which required to be renewed at 
each Ruccessiye diet. In consequence 
of this circumstance, the Poles never 
had a regular force on which they could 
rely, worthy either of the name or the 
strength of the republic ; and when all 
the adjoining states were daily consoli- 
dating their strength, and providing for 
the public defence by powerful stand- 
ing armies, tiiey had almost nothing to 
rely on for the maintenance of their 
independence but the tumultiuiry array 
of barbarous times. 

28. Their forces, such as they were, 
consisted of five classes : the national 
troops, or a small body of regular sol- 
diers, paid and equipped by the repub- 
lic ; the pospolite, or general assembly 
o{ all the free citizens on horseback; 
the armed valets, all forming part of 
the noble or free class, whose rapine in 
general did more harm than their cour- 
age did service; the artillery, which, 
from the want of fimds for its support, 
was usually in the most wretched con- 
dition ; and the mercenaries, composed 
chiefly of Oermans, whose services 
would have been of great importance, 
had their fidelity been secured by regu- 
larity of pay, but who were genen3ly 
in a state of mutiny for want of it. The 
whole body of the pospolite, the volun- 
teers, thevaUticParmie, and a lai'ge body 
of the mercenaiies and national troops, 
served on horseback. The heavy cav- 
alry, in particular, constituted the 
strength of the armies ; there were to 
be found united, riches, splendour, and 
number. They wei*e divided into cuir- 
assiers and hussars — ^the former clothed 
in steel, man and horse bearing casque 
and cuirass, lance and sabre, bow and 
carbine ; the latter defended only by a 
twisted hauberk, which descended from 
the head, over the shoulders and breast, 
and armed with a sabre and pistoL 
Both were distinguished by the splen- 
dour of their dress and equipage, and 



the number and costly array of their 
mounted servants, accoutred in the 
most bizarre manner, with huge black 
plumes, and skins of bears and other 
wild beasts. It was the pride of thia 
body that they were composed of men, 
all measured, as they expressed it, by 
the same standard ; that is, equally ac- 
knowledging no superior but their Qod, 
and equally destined, perhaps, to step 
one day into the throne of the Piaste and 
the Jagellons. They boasted that, " if 
the heaven itself were to fall, they would 
support it on the point of their lances.** 
The hussars and cuirassiers were deno- 
minated towarzirz — ^that is, compan- 
ions : they called each other by that 
name, and they were designated in the 
same way by the sovei*eign, whose chief 
boast was to be fyrimua inter parest the 
fi;*3t among equsds. But all these forces 
were in genei*al in the most miserable 
state of destitution. The regular army, 
almost always without pay, was gene- 
rally without discipline, and totally des- 
titute of every kind of equipment : the 
castles and fortified towns had no other 
defences but walls, which age had al- 
most everywhere reduced to ruins ; the 
arsenals were in general empty. All 
those great establishments, which in 
other states bespeak the constant vigil- 
ance of government, were wanting. Po- 
land had no other resources but these 
armed confedei<ations, which, neverthe- 
less, frequently saved the republic in 
the midst of the greatest perils; and 
more than once, through the nnoon- 
'querable valour of the nobles, preserved 
the liberties of Eui'ope from the Otto- 
man power. 

29. The physical situation of the 
Poles was singularly ill calculated to 
arrest the course of these disorders. 
Placed on the frontiers of European 
civilisation ; removed from the sea, or 
any commercial intercourse with other 
states ; without either ranges of moun- 
tains or fortified towns, to serve as asy- 
lums in case of defeat, they had to main- 
tain a constant and perilous war with 
the hoixles who threatened Christen- 
dom from the deserts of Asia. Their 
history is one iminterrupted series of 
mortal conflicts with the Muscovites, 
the Tartan, and the Turks, in the 
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course of which they were repeatedly 
brought to the brink of ruin, and sayed 
only by those desperate efforfai which 
characterise the Polish history above 
that of all other states in modem times. 
The frequency and mui'derous nature 
of these dreadful wars blighted every at- 
tempt at rural industry, and chained the 
nation, even in recent times, to those 
irregular and warlike habits which had 
been abandoned, centuries before, in 
fUl the other monarchies of Europe. 
Beligious fury added grievously to these 
disastrous struggles, and the revolt of 
the Cossacks of the Ukraine, conse- 
quent on the schism between the Greek 
and the Catholic Chui*ch, brought the 
republic to the veige of destruction, 
and ultimately led to the incorporation 
of their vast territory with the Musco- 
vite dominions. 

30. Weakened in this manner in these 
contests with their enemies, equally by 
their freedom as the^' tyranny; know- 
ing of liberty nothing but its licentious- 
ness, of government but its weakness ; 
inferior to all aro'ind them, not less in 
numbers than in discipline, the Poles 
were the only warlike nation in the 
world to whom victory never brought 
either conquests or peace. Unceasing 
combats with the Cfermans, the Hun- 
gaiians, the Muscovites, the pirates of 
the north, all of whom regarded the re- 
public as a common prey, fill their an- 
nals. They successively saw Bohemia, 
Mecklenburg, Moravia^ Brandenburg, 
Pomerania, Silesia, the Ukraine, and 
Bed Russia, melt away from their otice 
mighty dominion, without ever once 
thinking of establishing such a steady 
government as might secure the various 
parts of their vast possessions, or re- 
straining those ruinous democratic pri- 
vileges to which the whole public disas- 
ters were owing. Their character close- 
ly resembled that of the native Celts in 
western Europe. To repel civilisation, 
and retain unchanged the passions and 
habits of savage life, was their constant 
objects. They succeeded in their wishes, 
and thence their ruin. Incapable of 
foresight, they saw their neighbours 
daily increasing in strength, without 
making any e&rt to keep pace with 
their progress. Blindly attached to 



their customs, they adhered to them 
with fatal pertinacity, despite of all the 
lessons of experience, and were thus 
destined to realise to the uttermost the 
bitter fruits of a pitiless aristocracy and 
a senseless equality. 

31. Centuries before their partition at 
the close of the eighteenth century, the 
distracted state and experienced weak- 
ness of the Polish republic had sug- 
gested to the neighbouring powers the 
project of dividing its territory. Authen* 
tic documents demonstrate that this de- 
sign was seriously entertained in the 
time of Louis XIY., and postponed only 
in consequence of the vast reputation 
and heroic character of John Sobieski, 
which prolonged the existence of the 
republic for a hundred years, and threw 
a ray of glory over its declining for- 
tunes. Of the powers whose utlworthy 
alliance effected the destruction of the 
oldest republic in the world, all had 
arisen out of its ruins, or been spared 
by its arms. Prussia, once a province 
of Poland, had grown out of the spoila 
of its ancient ruler; Austria owed to 
the intervention of a Polish hero its de- 
liverance from the sword of the Mussul- 
man; and long before the French eagles 
approached the Kremlin, a Polish army 
had conquered Moscow ; and the Sar- 
matians had placed a son of their own 
king on the throne of Russia. 

32. Nothing can so strongly demon- 
strate the wonderful power of demo- 
ci*acy as a spring, and its desolating 
effects when notcompressed by a firm re- 
gulator, as the history of John Sobieski. 
The force which this illustrious cham- 
pion of Christendom could bring into 
the field to defend his country from Ma- 
hommedan invasion, seldom amounted 
to fifteen thousand men; and when, 
previous to the battle of Kotzim, he 
found himself, by an extraordinary ef- 
fort, at the hcNBid of forty thousand, of 
whom hardly one-half were well disci- 
plined, the unusual spectacle inspired 
liim with such confidence that he hesi- 
tated not to attack eighty thousand 
Turkish veterans, strongly intrenched, 
and gained the greatest victory which 
had been achieved by the Christian 
arms since the battle of Ascalou. The 
troops which he led to the deliverance 
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<i yioDna were ao mcyre than eightean 
^ooffiuid iifttiv« P(d«8, and the com- 
fctned Chriatiaii annj only BuxaiMmcl 
mvemty thousand oombiCtenta ; ymt witii 
^hiB foroa he routed throe hundred 
thousand Turkish soldi«» ; and broke 
the Musaalmaa power eo effisetuaUy, 
i^t, for the first time for three hun- 
dred yean, the cx^scent of Mahomet 
permanency receded, and from that pe- 
riod historiaiis date the decline of the 
Ottoman empire. Tet^ after these glo- 
rious triumphs, the ancient divisions 
of the republic paralysed its strength, 
«nd rendered unavailing its marvelious 
Achievements. No efforts on the part 
of the sagacious hero could induce the 
impatient nobility to submit to any 
hurdens, in order to establish a perma- 
n«it force for the public safety. The 
defimoe of the frontiers was again in- 
trusted to a few thousand undisciplined 
horsMuen; and the Polish nation in- 
curred tiie disgrace of allowing its he- 
roic kizig, the deliverer of Christendom, 
to be besi^ed for monliis, with fifteen 
thousand men, by innumerable hordes 
of barbarians, before the tardy pot^olite 
advanced to his rtiiet 

33. Sobieski, worn out with his in- 
effectual endeavours to create a regular 
government) or establi^ a permanent 
force for the protection A Poland, 
clearly foresaw the future fate of the 
republic. Before his accession to the 
throne, he had united with the primate 
snd sixteen hundred of its principal 
citizens to overturn the phuitom of 
equality with which they were perpetu- 
ally opposed, and, to use his ovm words, 
" rescue the republic from the insane 
tyranny of a plebeian noblesse." His 
r^gn was on^ incessant struggle with 
the principles of anardiy which were 
imi^anted in his dominions ; and he at 
length sank under the experienced im- 
possibility of remedying them. The 
aged hero, when drawing near the grave, 
the approach to whidi was accelerated 
by the ingratitude and dissensions of 
his subjects during his later years, ex- 
pressed himself to the senate in these 
memorable and prophetio terms — " He 
was well acquainted with the grie& of 
the soul who declared, that small dis- 
treases love to dedare themselves, but 



great are sflent. The world wifl be 
mute witii amaaemeat at the contem- 
plation of us and our oeiaiciis. Natuje 
herself wiU be astonished! Thatbe&»> 
fioent parent has gifted every living 
creature with the instinct ef self-pre- 
servation, Mid given the most inconsi- 
derable animals arms for their defonoe : 
we alone in the universe turn oui« 
against oursdves. That instinct is taken 
from us, not by any resistless force, not 
by any inevitable destiny, but by a 
voluntary insanil^, by our own passions^ 
by the desire of aratoal deetnaetion. 
AJas ! what will one day be the mourn- 
ful surproe of posterity to find that 
from the summit of f^BOit% from the 
period when tiie Polish name filled the 
universe, onr country has ftliea into 
ruins, and fallen, alas, for ever I I have 
been able to gain for you victories; but 
I feel myself onaUe to save you &om 
youzselves. Nothing remains to be 
done but to i^ace. in the hands, not of 
destiny, for I am a CSunsttan, but of a 
powerful and beneficent Daily, the fate 
of my beloved oountry. B^eve ime, 
the elequenoe of your tribunes, instead 
of being turned against the throne, 
would be better directed against those 
who, by their dssorden, are bringing 
down upon our oountry the ciy of the 
prophet, which I, alas ! hear too dearij 
rolling overour heads-^' Yet forty yean, 
and Nineveh vrill foe no Jtiatej " 

84 The anticipation of the hero was 
not exactly accomplished; his own glo- 
rious deeds, despite the insanity of his 
subjects, prolonged the ezistsnce of 
Poland for neariy a hundred yean. But 
succeeding events proved every day 
more clearly the tratii of his prediction. 
The conquest of the frontier town of 
Kaminiedc from the Tucks, exdiieved 
by the terror of his name after he v^as 
no more, vnui the last triumph of the 
r^ublia He ynti also its last national 
sovereign, and the last who possessed 
any estimation in the worid. With him 
disappeared both its pownr and its as- 
cenduicy among other nations. From 
that period successive foreign armies 
invaded its provinces, and invaded it 
never to reoeda The diffnent foctioos 
in the state, steeped in the bitterness 
of party strife^ and exhausted by their 
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«flfoi*i for nmtaal desbroctioii, aooght 
im. tha support of stnugieKB tiie means 
4gf wraakED^ tbfiir TeiigeaBce on eat^ 
other. Foreign ambition gladly re- 
«poBded to tlie call; and, xmder the pre- 
-tanoe of tenninaiing ita distracttoofl, 
anned one-half of the eonntry against 
the other. The adjohung powens soon 
became omnipotent in so dirided a com- 
mottitjr : all hasteoed to phK» them- 
4Bel3r6B under ^e banners of some nei^- 
hoaringsovvrBign. By toma the Saxons, 
Swedes, MusoovitaB, ImperiaUsts, «od 
X^nssiaBs, ruled its destinies : Poland 
was no move; according to his own 
j^phecy, it deacended into the tomb 
^th the greaiest cd its sons. 

35. Nerer did a people exhibit a more 
estraordinary spectacle than the Poke 
sftflr this period. Two factions were 
far ever at war; both had, to eE^nyuse 
asd «igfow ^ tiieir intereets^ an anny ; 
hot it was a foreign army, a conquedng 
aimy, an anny conquering without a 
combat. The iuleder noblesse intro- 
duoed the Saxons; the greater called in 
the Swedes. From the day in which 
Sohiflski closed his eyea^strangeis nenor 
ceased to reign in Poland ; its national 
fioToes were continually diminishing, 
and at length totally disappeared. The 
neaaon is, that a natu»n wkhoot subjects 
is c^Medily exhausted; the republic, 
composed only of two hundred thou- 
4nnd citixens, at length had no more 
hk)od to shed, even in civil war. No 
enooontera idiereafter took place but 
between the Swedish, German, or Rus- 
jaanloroes; their Btru^;ies resembled 
moDa the judicial combat of the feudal 
ages than the contests of powerful na- 
idons. The fiMdioss of -Uae republic, 
united round these foreign banners, ex- 
ohaaged notes and summonses like bel- 
ligerent powers. By degrees blood ceased 
to .flow ; in these internal divisions gold 
'wasfoundmoreefiEectual than the sword, 
and, to the disgrace of Poland, its later 
years sank under the debaaement of 
foreign corruption. 

SO. PuicHied to the grave by the 
^antom of equality, the dissensions of 
P<dand became more violent as it ap- 
{MCioadied its dissolution. The ii&enim 
ectowas morefrequentlyezerdsed every 
year ; it WB8 no longer produced by the 



vehemenoe of domestic strife^ bat by 
the influence of external coiruptiott. 
That single word phiQged tiie republic, 
as if by enchantment, into a lethaigic 
sleep, and ereiy time it was pronounced, 
it fell for two years into a state of ab- 
sohzte inanition. Faction even went so 
far as to diseolve the diets in their first 
sittings, and render their convocati<m 
a mere vain formality. All the brandies 
of the government immediately ceased 
to be under any control ; the treasuzy, 
the aimy, the civil authority, released 
from, all superintendeno^ Idl into a 
state of anarchy. Nothing similar to 
thiseveroocurredwith any ether people. 
The legislative power sucoeeded in de- 
stroying itself; and no other power ever 
ventured to supply its phtoe. The exe- 
cutive, parodied out into many inde- 
pendent and hostile divisions, was in- 
capable of effecting such a usurpation; 
and if it had, the right of the nation to 
assemble in open confederation would 
immediately have rendered it nugatory. 
The prophecy of Montesquieu, as to the 
future destruction of the British con- 
stitution, has been accomplished in 
Pcdand; it fell when the legislative be- 
came more corrupt than the executive. 
97. When the adjoining states of 
Russia and Austria, thei'efore, effected 
the first partition of Poland in 1792, 
they did not require to conquer a king- 
dom, but only to take each a share of 
a state which had fallen to pieces. The 
election of Stanislaus Poniatowski, in 
1764, to the throne of Poland, took 
place literally under the buckler ; but 
it was not under the buckler of its own 
nobles, but of the Muscovite, the Cos- 
sat^ and the Tartar, who overshadowed 
the plain of Yolo with their arms— last 
and fatal consequence of centuries of 
anarchy ! In vain did the Poles, taught 
at length by woeful experience, attempt, 
by ihe advice of Ozartoriski, to abandon 
the fatal privilege of the liberum tek>; 
the despots of Russia and Prussia de- 
clared that they took the liberties of 
Poland, and that important right in 
particular, under their peculiar protec- 
tion, and perpetuated a privilege which 
insured their conquest of the kingdom. 
The inferior noblesse had the mad- 
ness to invoke the aid of the Empreos 
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Catherine, to maintain their ancient 
privileges against what they called the 
tyranny of the aiistocracjr; and Poland, 
inraded by the two most powerful mon- 
archies of Europe, was deprived of the 
aid of the greater part of its own sub- 
jects. The higher nobility, the deigy, 
the real patriots, made generous efforts, 
but all in vain ; the insane people, re- 
gardless of everything but the mainte- 
nance of their powers, refused to second 
them, and one-half of Poland was lost 
in the struggle. 

38. The terrible lesson was not re- 
ceived in vain. Taught by the dismem- 
berment of the territory, what remained 
of Poland strove to amend its institu- 
tions : the liherum veto was abandoned, 
and the nobles themselves, taking the 
lead in the work of reformation, made 
a voluntary surrender of their privi- 
leges for the public good. The example 
of the French Revolution had pene- 
trated the wUds of Sarmatia, and a new 
era seemed to open upon the world 
from its example. On the 8d May 
1791, a constitution founded upon the 
hereditary descent of the throne, the 
abolition of the liherum veto, religious 
toleration, the emancipation of the bour- 
geois, and the progressive enfranchise- 
ment of the serfs, was proclaimed at 
Warsaw, amidst tears of joy from a 
people who hoped that they had at last 
reached a termination to their long mis- 
foi-tunes. The Polish reform was so 
different from the French that it would 
seem as if it was expressly set down by 
Providence to afford a contrast to that 
bloody convulsion, and deprive the par- 
titioning powers of a shadow even of 
justice in the mournful catastrophe 
which followed. " In contemplating 
that change," says Mr Burke, "hu- 
manity has everything to rejoice and 
glory in — nothing to be ashamed of, 
nothing to suffer. So far as it has gone, 
it is probably the most pure public good 
ever yet conferred on mankind. Anarchy 
and servitude wei'e at once removed; a 
throne strengthened for the protection 
of the people, without trenching on 
their liberties ; foreign cabal abolished, 
by changing the crown from elective 
to hereditaiy ; a reigning king, from a 
heroic love to his country, exerted him- 1 



self in favour of a family of strangers^ 
as if it had been his own. Ten millions 
of men were placed in a way to be freed 
gradually, and therefore to themselves 
safely, not from civil or political chains, 
which, bad as they are, only fetter the 
mind, but from substantial personal 
bondage. Inhabitants of cities, before 
without privileges, were placed in the 
consideration which belongs to that im- 
proved and connecting situation of social 
life. One of the most numerous, proud, 
andfierce bodies of nobility in theworld, 
was arranged only in the foremost rank 
of free citizens. All, from the king to 
the labourer, were improved in l^eir 
condition ; everything was kept in its 
place and order, but in that place and 
order everything was bettered. Not 
one drop of blood was spiUed, no trea- 
cheiy, no outrage; no slander, more 
cruel than the sword ; no studied in- 
sults on religion, morals, or manners ; 
no spoil or confiiscation, no citizen beg- 
gared, none imprisoned, none exiled ; 
but the whole was effected with a policy, 
a discretion, a unanimity, and secresy, 
such as have never before been known 
on any occasion." But it was too late. 
The powers which environed Poland 
were too strong, the weakness entailed 
on it by its long anarchy, was too great, 
to admit of its being restored to the 
rank of an independent power. Like 
many men who discover the error of 
their ways when on the vei^ of the 
grave, the Poles had continued the pas- 
sions of their youth down to the period 
when amendment is impossible, and 
repentance fruitless. Had they aban- 
doned their democratic contentions in 
the days of Sobieski, the state might 
have recovered its ascendancy ; in the 
days of Catherine it was no longer pracr 
ticable. 

39. The last struggles of the Poles, 
like all their preceding ones, originated 
in their own divisions. The pai*ti8an8 
of the ancient anarchy revolted against 
the new and more stable constitution 
which they had recently received; they 
took up arms at Targowice, and in- 
voked the aid of the Empress Catherine 
to restore the disorder from whicdi they 
had lost and she had gained so much. 
A second dismemberment speedily en- 
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sued, and, in the distracted state of the 
country, it was effected withont oppo- 
sition. Prussia and Russia took upon 
tiiemselves alone the execution of this 
partition, and the combined trodps were 
in the first instance quietly cantoned 
in the provinces which they had seized. 
The Russian general Ingelstroem was 
stationed at Warsaw, and occupied all 
the inconsiderable portion of the re- 
public still left to Stanislaus. Soltikoff 
had under his orders a powerful corps 
in Volhynia and Podolia. Suwarroff, 
with a large corps, was placed at Cher- 
son, to overawe both the Turks and 
the southern proyinces ; while a Isrge 
Prussian corps was ready to support 
Ingelstroem, and had already seized 
upon the northern parts of the country. 
Thus Poland, divided and paralysed, 
without fortified towns, mountains, or 
defensible positions, was overrun by the 
armies of two of the most powerful mil- 
itary monarchies in Eui'ope. 

40. There is a certain degree of cala- 
mity which overwhelms the courage ; 
but there is another, which, by re- 
ducing men to desperation, sometimes 
leads to the greatest and most glorious 
enterprises. To this latter state the 
Poles were now reduced. Abandoned 
by all the world, distracted with inter- 
Bal divisions, destitute alike of fortresses 
and resources, crushed in the grasp of 
gigantic enemies, the patriots of that 
unhappy country, consulting only their 
own courage, resolved to make a last 
«ffort to deliver it from its enemies. 
In the midst of their internal convul- 
sions, and through all the prostration 
of their national strength, the Poles had 
sever lost their individual courage, or 
the ennobling feelings of civil indepen- 
dence. They were still the redoubtable 
hussars who broke the Mussulman ranks 
under the walls of Vienna, and carried 
the Polish eagles in triumph to the 
towers of the Kremlin ; whose national 
cry had so often made the Osmanlis 
tremble, and who had boasted in their 
hours of triumph, that if the heaven itself 
were to fall, they would support it on 
the points of their lances. A band of 
patriots at Warsaw resolved at all haz- 
ards to attempt the restoration of their 
iadependenoe, and they made choice of 



KosciXTBKO, who was then at Leipsic, 
to direct their efforts.* 

41. This illustrious hero, who had 
received the rudiments of military edu- 
cation in France, had afterwards served, 
not without glory, in the ranks of in- 
dependence in America. Uniting to 
Polish enthusiasm French ability, the 
ardent friend of liberty and the en- 
lightened advocate for order, brave, 
loyal, and generous, he was in every 
way qualified to head the last struggle 
of the oldest republic in existence for 
its national independence. But a nearer 
approach to the scene of danger con- 
vinced him that the hour for action had 
not yet arrived The passions, indeed, 
were awakened ; the national enthusi- 
asm was full ; but the means of resist- 
fmce were inconsiderable, and the old 
divisions of the republic were not so 
healed as to afford the prospect of the 
whole national strength being exerted 
in its defence. But the public indigna- 
tion could brook no delay ; several regi- 
ments stationed at Pultusk revolted, 

* ThadeuB Kosciusko was bom in 1765, of 
a poor but noble family, and received the first 
elements of his education in the corps of ca- 
dets at Warsaw. There he was early distin- 
guished by his diligence, ability, and progress 
in mathematical science, insomuch that ha 
was selected as one of the four students an- 
nually chosen at that institution to travel at 
the expense of the state. He went abroad, 
accordingly, and spent several year^ in France, 
chiefly engaged in military studies; from 
whence he returned in 1778. with ideas of 
freedom and independence unhappily far in 
advance of his country at that period. As 
war did not seem likely at that period in the 
north of Europe, he set sail for America, then 
beginning the War of Independence, and was 
employed by Washington as his a(^ utant, and 
distinguished himself g^reatly in that contest 
beside Lafayette, Lameth, Dumas, and so 
many of the other ardent and enthusiastic 
spirits firom the Old World. He returned to 
Europe on the termination of the war, deco- 
rated with the order of Cincinnatus, and lived 
in retirement till 1789, when, as King Stanis- 
laus was adopting some stops with a view to 
the assertion of national independence, he 
was appointed Ms^or-General oy the Polish 
Diet. In 1791 he joined with enthusiasm in 
the formation of the Constitution which was 
proclaimed on the 5th May in that year, and 
in 1792 performed several brilliant actions 
under Poniatowsky, especially at Dubienka, 
which with four thousand men he defended 
during six hours against the assault of twelve 
thousand Russiana Stanislaus having been 
forced to make peace, he was obliged to jridd 
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and mored towsrdi QaUieia ; and Kob- 
ciusko, albeit despairiag of anceefaay do- 
termined not to be abeeiit in the hour 
of danger, hastened to Oraoow, wbere, 
on the 3d March, he closed the gates, 
and proclaimed th^ insorrection. 

42. Having, by means of the regi- 
ments which had rev(^ted, and Hub 
junction of some bodies of umed pea- 
8ants->imperfectly armed, indeed, but 
fall of enthusiasm — collected a f^rce of 
five thousand men, Kaseiii£&o left Crar 
cow, and boldly advanced into the open 
country. He encountered a body of 
three thousand Buasians at Raslowicc^ 
and, after an obstinate engs^ment, suc- 
ceeded in routing it with great slai^^ter. 
This action, inconsidernble in itself, 
had important consequMtces ; the Polish 
peasants exchanged their scythes for 
the arms found en the field of battle, 
and the insurrectiosi, oMsouraged by 
this first gleam of success, soon com- 
municated itself to the adjoining pro- 
yinces. In vain Stanislaus disavowed 
the acts of his subjects; the flame of 

to necessity, and retired to Leipsic^ where lie 
llTod ia sednsdon till 1794^ when, his ooua- 
trymen having resolved to make a last effort 
to avert entire suliijugation, he was solicited 
to take the command, and with true pcUni- 
otic devotion, albeit almost demairing of 8uo> 
cess, he set out to sacrifice hunself for his 
country. After the battle of Haccowlce,. ia 
which he was made prisoner, he was taken 
to St Petersburg, where he was detained in 
confinement for two years, until the acoeasum 
of Paul, wheii he was aet at liberty, and 
treated by him with great generosity. He 
then withdrew to Bn^^od, orom whence he 
pajEised over to America, where he was re- 
ceived with the utmost distinction; and in 
1798 returned to France, where he lived in 
retirement, refiisiog all offiars of command 
from Napoleon, whose selfish designs on Po- 
land he early divined. To gain his services, 
the French Emperor condescended to- the 
baseness, in 1807, of forging his name to a 
proclamation to the Poles^ luging them to 
reassert their independence'— a fraud which 
Kosciusko exposed in 1814, when the Allies 
conquered France. He oontinxied to live in 
retirement in Champagne till IMarch 1814^ 
when the Russians foux^ >»im , to their great 
surprise, in a small town near their head- 
Quarters. He had several interviews with 
the Emperor Alexander, who treated him. 
with marks of respect; but he declined all 
offers of employmeat. and at last died at So- 
leure in 1817, beloved alike by his friends and 
his enemies.— See J3io^rapA.i« Universellt, xxiL 
651, 552, and Biog. da Cbntemj^orain^ x. 148, 
AeB» 



iadepe&dence iqpnad with the n^idiigr 
of lightning, and aeon aU the fipevmeK 
in Poland were m aanns. Wnsaw was. 
the first great pomi where the fiaBUt 
broke out. The inteUigence of the Btti>> 
cess aiBask^wioe was received thereon 
the 12th April, and oceaaioaed the mosAi 
violent agitation. For seme days affeer^ 
wards it was evident that aa explofldcn. 
was at hand; and at lengti^ at day- 
break on the morning of Uie 17th, the 
lurigade of Polish guards, wsder tlue di- 
rection of their officers, attaeked th& 
govemor^s house and the arsenal, and 
was speedily johied by the populaeeu 
The Russian and Prussian tewtpfi in the 
neighbourhood of the capital were abovfe 
seven thousand mem ; and after a pro- 
longed and obstinaite: contest in th» 
streets for thirty-six hours, they w«r» 
driven aoposs the Vistula with the los* 
of above three thousand men in killed 
and prisoners) and the flag of inc^pca- 
dence was l^iated on iJie towers of 
Warsaw. 

43. One of the most emharrassiBg- 
cireumstaneesy in the situation of the 
Bussiansy was the presence oi above six- 
teen thousand Poles in their rank^ wha 
were known to sympathise stron^r 
with these heroic e&rts of their feUow- 
citizens. Orders were immediately des- 
pakched to Suwarroff to aesonble a 
ccHrps,. and disarm the Polish troopa 
scattered in Podolia, before they could 
unite in any common measures for their 
defence. By the energy and activity of 
this great commander, the Poles were 
dkai*med brigade after brigade, sod. 
above twelve thousand men reduced to 
a state of inactkni without much diffi- 
culty — a most important operation, not. 
only by destrc^ng the nucleus of a 
power^ army, but by stifling the eona- 
menoement of the insurrection in Vol- 
hynia and Podolia. How different might 
have been the fate of Poland and Eu- 
rope had they been- enabled to join the 
ranks of their countrymen 1 

44 Kosciusko and his countrymen, 
did everything l^at courage or energy 
could suggest to put cm. foot a formid- 
able £01*00 to resist their adversaries ; & 
provisional govemm^it was establiahec^ 
and in a sh^ time forty thousand me& 
were raised. But this foroe^ ^--ko^^gK 
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higbly lM»o«inU» lo tiM fMslrietiBBi 
of tliA Fokfl, WM ixkcoxMBtderabl* whea 
compared mth tb* fast armieB whkb 
Buasia and Frussia ooald brings up for 
their nil^ugatioxL Small aa the tansaj 
wasy ita maintenanoe vaa too great an 
^ort for the reaoureea of the kiagflkMB^ 
which, torn by iBteetbie fieietioii, with- 
out commevce, harbours, or manuiac^ 
turo^ haying^ no nationai credit, and no 
industiious class of dtiaena but the 
Jews, Btfw felt the fatal efibets of its 
long career of democratic anarchy. The 
populatioa of the country, oompoaed 
entirely of unruly gentlemen asd igno- 
rant ser&^ was totolly unable at that 
time to furnish those numerous sup- 
plies of inteUigent officers irikieh are re- 
quisite for the f onmation o£ an efficient 
military force ; while the nobiUty, how- 
ever formidable oa horsebadL in ih» 
Hungarian or Turkish wan, were lees to 
be r^ed on in a contest with regular 
forces, where infantry and artillery con- 
stituted the great strength of the army, 
and courage wsa unayaUing without the 
aid of science and military discipline. 

45. The CMtraJl position of Poland, 
in the midst of its enemies, wovid haye 
ajOforded great military advantages, had 
its inhabitants possessed a force capable 
of tunfeing it to aeeount — ^that is, if they 
had had, like Fredwick the Great in the 
Seven Years War, a hundred and fifty 
thousand regolar troops^ which the 
population of the country could easily 
have maintained^ and a few weUrfcnrti- 
fied towns, to arrest the enemy in one 
quarter, while the bulk of the national 
force was precipitated upon them in 
another. The glonous stand made by 
the nation in> 1881, with only thirty 
thousand regular soldiers at the c ul- 
mencement of the insurrection, ar t &» 
fortifications but those of WarB> ,v and 
Modlin, proves what immense advau" 
tages this centeal position affords^ and 
what opportimities it offers to miHtaxy 
genius like that of Skrtkkoki, to in- 
flict the most severe wounds even on a 
superior and well-conducted antagonist. 
But all these advantages were wanting 
to Kosciusko ; and it augments our adr 
miration of his talents, and of the hero- 
ism of his countrymen, that^ with such 
inconsiderable means, they made so 



hoBflvzahle a stand for their natiDnal 
independenoa 

46. No sootterwaa the King of Pni»> 
sia informed oi ihe revdutioa at War- 
saw, than he moved forward at the head 
of ttdrty theusaaid men to besiege thafe 
city; while Suwanref^ with forty thoQ^ 
sand veterans^ was preparing to enter 
the south-eastern parts of the kingdooa. 
Aware <^ the necessity ef sfcrilong % 
blow before the enemy's forces wev* 
united, Kosciusko advanced with twelve: 
thousand men to attack the Bussian. 
general Denisoff ; but^ upon approach^ 
ing his COTps, he discovered that it had 
united to the army commanded by the 
king in person. Unable to face audt 
superior forces, he immediately retired,, 
but was attacked next morning at day- 
break near S^ocsyre by the allies, aaai. 
after a gallant resistance his army was 
routed^ sad Cracow fell into the hands, 
of the conquerors. Thie chedc was th* 
more severely felt, as, about the samot 
time,. Gkneral Zayonsche<dL was defoatr- 
ed at Chrine, and obliged to reeross 
the Vistula, leaving the whcde co«m* 
try oa the right bank of tbsft rx?er m 
the hands of the Russians. These dis- 
asters produced a great impression at 
Warsaw : the people as usual ascribed 
them to treachery, and insisted that th« 
leaders should be brought to punish- 
ment ; and although the chiefo escaped,, 
several persona in an inferior sxtuatkn 
were arnsted and thrown into prison. 
Apprriienaive of some subterfuge, if ti^ 
accused were regularly brought to trials 
the burghers assembled in tumultuous 
bodies, forced the prisons, erected scaf* 
folds in the streets, and, after the man* 
ner of the assassins of September 2d,, 
put above twelve persons to death with 
their own hands. These excesses af- 
fected with the most profound grief the 
pure heart of Kosciusko ; he flew to the 
capital, restored order, and delivered 
over to punishment the leaders of the 
revdlt. But the resources oi the coun- 
try were evidently unequal to the strug^ 
gle ; the paper money, which had been 
issued in their extremity, was at a 
frightful discount; and the sacrifioes 
required of the nation were the more 
severely felt, that hardly a hope of 
ultimate success remained. 
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47. The combined Russian and Prus- 
«ian armies, about thirty-five thousand 
strong, now adyanced against the capital, 
where Kosciusko occupied an intrench- 
ed cunp with twenty-five thousand men. 
During the whole of July and August, 
the besiegers were engaged in fruitless 
attempts to drive the Poles into the 
city ; and at length a great convoy, with 
artillery and stores for a regular siege, 
which was ascending the Vistula, hav- 
ingbeen captured by a gentleman named 
Minewsky, at the head of a body of pea- 
sants, the King of Prussia raised the 
aiege, leaving a portion of his sick and 
stores in thehands of the patriots. After 
this success, the insurrection spi'ead im- 
mensely, and the Poles mustered nearly 
eighty thousand men under arms. But 
they were scattered over too extensive 
a line of country in order to make 
head against their numerous enemies — 
a policy tempting by the prospect it 
holds forth of exciting an extensive in- 
sun'ection, but ruinous in the end, by 
exposing l^e patriotic forces to the risk 
of being beaten in detail Scarcely had 
the Poles recovered fi'om their intoxica- 
tion at the raising of the siege of War- 
saw, when intelligence was received of 
the defeat of Sizakowsky, who com- 
manded a corps of ten thousand men 
beyond the Bug, by the Russian grand 
army under Suwabroff.* This cele- 
brated general, to whom the principal 
conduct of the war was now committed, 
followed up his successes with the ut- 
most vigour. The retreating column 
was again assailed on the 19th by the 
victorious Russians, and, after a glori- 
ous resistance, driven into the woods 
between Janoff and Biala, with the loss 
of four thousand men and twenty-eight 
pieces of cannon. Scarcely three thou- 
sand Poles, with Sizakowsky at their 
head, escaped into Siedlice. 

48. Upon receiving the accounts of 
this disaster, Kosciusko resolved, by 
drawing together all his detachments, 
to fall upon Fersen before he joined 
Suwarroff, and the other corps which 
were advancing against the capital 
With this view he ordered General 
Poninsky to join him, andmarched with 

^ Bee a Bicwraphy of BuwAXBOrr-^Ir^ra, 
dup. zxvu. f 55. 



all his disposable forces to attack the 
Russian general, who was stationed at 
Maccowice ; but fortune on this occa- 
sion cruelly deceived the Poles. Arrived 
in presence of Fersen, he foimd that 
Poninsky had not yet arrived ; and the 
Russian commander, overjoyed at this 
circumstance, resolved Immediately to 
attack him. In vain Kosciusko des- 
patohed courier after courier to Ponin- 
sky to advance to his relief. The first 
was intercepted by the Cossacks, and 
the second did not reach that leader in 
time to enable him to take a decisive 
part in ihe approachingcombat. Never- 
theless the Polish commander, aware 
of the danger of retreating with inex- 
perienced troops in presence of a dis- 
ciplined and superior enemy, deter- 
mined to give battle on the following 
day, and drew up his little army with 
as much skill as the circumstances 
would admit. The forces on the op- 
posite sides in this action, which de- 
cided the fate of Poland, were nearly 
equal in point of numbers ; but the ad- 
vantages of discipline and equipment 
were decisively on the side of the Rus- 
sians. Kosciusko commanded about ten 
thousand men, a great part of whom 
were recently raised, and imperfectly 
disciplined; while Fersen was at the 
head of twelve thousand veterans, in- 
cluding a most formidable body of 
cavalry. Nevertheless, the Poles in the 
centre and right wing made a glorious 
defence ; but the left, which Poninsky 
should have supported, having been 
overwhelmed by the cavalry under 
Denisoff, the whole army was, after a 
severe struggle, thrown into confusion. 
KoRciusko, Sizakowsky, and other gal- 
lant chiefii, in vain made the most 
heroic efiforts to rally the broken troops. 
They were wounded, struck down, and 
made pi-i.^oners by the Cossacks, who 
inundated the field of battle ; while the 
remains of the army, now reduced to 
seven thousand five hundred men, fell 
back in confusion towards Wai*8aw. 

49. After the fall of Kosciusko, who 
sustained in his single person the for- 
tunes of the republic, nothing but a 
series of disasters overtook the Poles. 
The Austrians, taking advantage of the 
general confusion, entered Qalliciay and 
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occupied the palafcinateB of Lublin and 
Sandomir; while Sawarroff, preaaing 
/orward towards the capital, defeated 

^okronowaky, who, at the head of 
twelve thousand men, strove to retard 
the advance of that redoubtable com- 
mander. In vain the Poles made the 
utmost efforts ; they were routed with 
the loss of four thousand men ; and the 
patriots, though now despairing of suc- 
cess, resolved to sell their lives dearly, 
and shut themselves up in Warsaw, to 
await the approach of the conqueror. 
Suwarroff was soon at the gates of Praga, 
the eastern suburb of that capital, where 
twenty-six thousand men, and one hun- 
dred pieces of cannon, defended the 
bridge of the Vistula and the approach 
to the capital To assault such a posi- 
tion with forces hardly superior was 
evidently a hazardous enterprise ; but, 
the approach of winter rendering it in- 

^ dispensable that if anything was done 
at aU it should be immediately attempt- 
ed, Suwarroff, who was habituated to 
successful assaults in the Turkish wars, 
resolved to storm the city. On the 2d 
November, the Russians made their ap- 
pearance before the glacis of Praga, and 
Suwarroff, having in great haste com- 
pleted three powerful batteries, and 
breached the defences with imposing 
celerity, made his dispositions for a 
general assault on the following day. 

50. The conquerors of Isinail ad- 
vanced to the attack in the same or* 
der which they had adopted on that 
memorable occasion. Seven columns 
at daybreak approached the ramparts, 
rapidly filled up the ditches with their 
fiusdnes, broke down the defences, and, 
pouring into the intrenched camp, car- 
ried destruction into the ranks of the 
Poles. In vain the defenders did their 
utmostto resist the torrent. Thewooden 
houses of Praga speedily took fire, and, 
amidst the shouts of the victors and the 
cries of the inhabitants, the Polish bat- 
talions were borne backward to the 
edge of the Vistula. The multitude 
of fugitives speedily broke down the 
bridges; and the citizens of Warsaw 
beh^d, with unavailing anguish, their 
defenders on the other side perishing 
in the flamesi or by the sword of the 
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conquerors. Ten thousand soldiers fell 
on the spot, nine thousand were made 
prisoners, and above twelve thousand 
citizens, of every age and sex, were put 
to the sword — a dreadful instance of 
carnage, which has left a lasting stain on 
the name of Suwarroff, And which Rus- 
sia expiated in the conflagration of Mos- 
cow. The tragedy was at an end. War- 
saw capitulated two days afterwards ; 
the detached parties of the patriots 
melted away, and Poland was no more. 
On the 6th November, Suwarroff made 
his triumphant entry into the blood- 
stained capital King Stanislaus was 
sent into Russia, where he ended his 
days in captivity, and the final parti- 
tion of the monarchy was effected. 

61. Such was the termination of the 
oldest republic in existenco — such the 
first instonce of the destruction of a 
member of the European family by its 
ambitious rivals. As such, it excited 
a profound sensation in Europe. The 
folly of preceding ages, the long period 
of wasting anarchy, the madness of de- 
mocratic ambition, the irretrievable de- 
fects of the Sarmatian constitution, were 
forgotten. Poland was remembered 
only as the bulwark o# Christendom 
against the Ottomans; she appeared 
only as the succouring angel under John 
SobieskL To behold a people so an- 
cient, so gallant, whose deeds were as- 
sociated with such heart-stirring recol- 
lections, faU a victim to Imperial ingra> 
titude, Prussian cupidity, and Musco- 
vite ambition, was a spectacle which 
naturally excited the utmost indigna- 
tion. The bloody march of the Froich 
Revolution, the disasters consequent on 
domesticdissension, were forgotten, and 
the Christian world was pene&ated with 
a grief akin to that felt by all civilised 
nations at the fall of Jerusalem. The 
poet has celebrated these events in the 
immortal lines — 

" Oh i bloodiest picture in the book of time. 

Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime; 

Found not a generous fhend, a pitting foe^ 

Strength in her arms, nor mercy m her woe! 

Dropp'd from her nerveless grasp the shat- 
tered spear. 

Closed her ori^^t eye^ and curb'd her high 
career; 

Hope, for a season, bade the world fkre well. 

And Freedom shriek'd— as Kosciusko tbll I" 
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52. Bat ths tmtli of hittorj moMt dis- 
pel the illttBioii, and unfald in the fill 
of Poland the natural oonseqnenoe of 
iti national delinquenciea. Sarmatia 
neither fell unwept nor without a crime ; 
■he fell the Tictim of her own diaaen- 
aona— of the chimera of equality in- 
■anelj pucBned, and the rigour of aria* 
tocracy unoeaaingly maintained ; of ez- 
traragant jealousy of erery superior, 
and merciless <^pres8ion of eveiy infe- 
rior rank. The eldest-bom ,of the Eu- 
ropean famihr was the fint to perish, 
because she had thwarted all the ends 
of the social union ; because she united 
the turbulence of democratic to the ex- 
diuslTeness of aristocratio societies; be- 
cause she exhibited the yacillation of a 
republic withdut its eneigy, and the 
oppression of a monarchy without its 
stobility. Such a system neither could 
nor ought to be maintained. The in- 
ternal reuda of Poland were more hAal 
to human happiness than the despotism 
of Russia, and the growth of impioTe- 
ment among its people was slower than 
among the ryots of Hindostan. 

58. To anyone who has either studied 
in history or experienced in real life 
the practical iporking of the principle 
«f sdf-goyemment among mankind, in 
situations where democratic equality la 
really estaUished, the destructicm of 
Poland will appear far from surprising. 
In truth, the only wonderftd thing is» 
that her people so long succeeded in 
maintaJTiing their independence. It is 
the fretting against control, the " igno- 
rant impatience of taxation" in man- 
kind, when practically intrusted with 
self-goremment^ whidi was the real 
cause of the calamitf . Ko lessons of 
experience howerer serere, no calls of 
patriotism however urgent^ no warn- 
mgs of wisdom however emphatic^ could 
induce its plebeian noblesse to submit 
to any present burden to avert future 
disaster. Like the Americans at this 
time^ who refuse in many States, at all 
hasards to their public credit, to tax 
themselves to defray the interest of 
their State's debt, they preferred " any 
load of infamy however great, to any 
burden of taxation however light." So 
strong is this disinclination to submit 
to present burdens to prevent future 



evil, among men in all agea and conn- 
triea, that it may frdrly be considered 
as insurmountable ; and therefore an^ 
society in which supreme power is reall^ 
vested in the people, bears in itself tho 
seeds cf early rum. Denkocratic bodies 
oltBD. eochibit extraordinary energy, if 
they can derive their resources frxun 
foreign plunder or domestic confisca- 
tion ; but they wiU never, except in 
the last extremity, burden themselves. 
Real self-taxation is in truth a deludvo 
theory: Triiere it is attempted to be put 
in practice it invariably fails; what was 
so long mistak«i for it was the taxki^ 
of one class by another class of the 
msny by the few. These are unpalat- 
able truths, but they are not the less 
truths; nor is it less on that account 
tiie duty of the historian to state them* 
If any one doubts their accuracy, lei 
him contemplate the abandonment of 
the Sinking Fund, in consequence of 
the enormous and uncalled-for reduc- 
tion of indirect taxation since popular 
influence began to predominatemGreat 
Britain, and the recent repudiation of 
the States' debt by a large part of the 
American people. 

54. In this respect the history of Mus- 
covy presents a striking and instructive 
contrastto that of Poland. Commencing 
originally with a smaller territory, yet 
far&er removed from the light of civil- 
isation-HSut o£f in a manner from the 
intellig^ce of the globe, decidedly in« 
£srior to its heroic rival in its earlier 
contests— thegrowth of Russia has been 
as steady as the decline of Poland. Tho 
Polish republic fell at length beneath 
a power which it had repeatedly van- 
quished, whose capital it had conquer- 
id ; and its name was erased fit>m tho 
list of nations at the very time that its 
despotic rival had attained the senilh of 
power and gloiy. These hj&U throw ft 
great and impori»nt light on the causes 
of eariy civilisation, and the form of 
government adapted to a barbarous ageu 
There cannot in such a state be so gretit 
a misfortune as a weak, there cannot bo 
so great a blessing as a powerful gov- 
ernment. No oppression is so severe 
as that which is there inflicted by tho 
members of the same state on each 
other; no anarchy so irremediable as 
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ihftfc whidk origmatM in ihe violflaoe of 
thfiir own pftanon^ To restandn the 
foxy and coerce the disBenBionfl of its 
' mbjecte k the first duty of goTenunent 
in such periods ; in its inability to diih 
ohai^ this duty is to be found the retl 
CAUse of the wcNftkneas of a democrKldo 
—-in the rude but efTectiTe peif ormanoe 
of it, the true secret of the strength of 
a despotic state. 

56. Such, howeyer, tare the enBoHxng 
effects of the spirit of freedom, even in 
its wildest form, that the remnant of 
the PoHsh nation, albeit bereft of a 
country by their own insanity, hare by 
their deeds commanded the respect, 
and by their sorrows obtained the Bym- 
pathy of the world. Tiie remains of 
Kosciusko's bands, disdaining to live 
nnder Museoyite (^ipression, sought 
and found an asylum in the armies of 
France; they served with distinction 
both in Italy and Spain, and awah^ied 
by their bravery that sympathy which, 
with other and more selfish motives, 
brought the conqueror of Europe to the 
walls of the Kremlin. Like the remains 
of a noble mind borne down by suffer- 
ing, they have exhibited flai^es of great- 
ness even in the extremity of disaster; 
and while wandering without a home, 
from which their own madness or that 
of their fathers had banished them, ob- 
tained a respect to which their con- 
querors were often strangers at the sum- 
mit of their glory. Such is the effect 
even of the misdirected spirit of free- 
dom ; it dignifies and hallows all that 
it inspires, and, even amidst the ruins 
which it haa occasioned, exalts the 
human soul 1 

56. The history of England has illus- 
trated the beneficial effects which have 
resulted to its character and institu- 
tions from the Norman Conquest. In 
the severe suffering which followed tisat 
great event, in the anguish of genera- 
ti(m8, in the forelbis intermixture of 
the raoes of the victcar and vanquished, 
were laid the deep and firm foundatioDS 
of English freedom. In the checkered 
and disastrous history of Poland may 
be traced the consequences of an oppo- 
site, and, at first sight, more fortunate 
destiny — of national independence un- 
interruptedly maintained, and purity of 



race uneeasngly pre se r v e d . Tha ifst, 
in the school of early adversity, were 
taught the habits and learned the wis- 
dom neoeasary for the guidance of ma- 
turer years ; tiie second, hka the spoiled 
child whose wishes had never been co- 
erced, nor its peasioDs restrained, at last 
acquired on the brink of the grave, pre- 
maturely induced by excessive indul- 
genoei, that experience which should 
have been gained in earlier yearn It 
is through this terrible but necessary 
ordeal t^t Poland is now passiiuj^ ; and 
the experience of ages would inOMd be 
lost, if we did not discern in its present 
suffering the discipline necessary for 
future ^ppinesB, and« in tiie extremity 
of temporary disaster, the severe train- 
ing for ultimate improvement, 

57. The partition of Polaxid, and scan- 
daknis conduot of the states who reaped 
the fruit of injustice in its fieJl, has been 
the frequent aubject of just indignation 
and eloquent complaint from the Euro- 
pean historians; but the connection be- 
tween that calamitous «rent and the 
subsequent disasters of the partitioning 
powers, has not hitherto met with due 
attention. Tet nothing can be clearer 
than that it waa this iniquitous mea- 
sure which brought all the misfortunes 
that followed upon the European mon- 
archies--'that it was it which opened the 
gates of Qermany to I^raaoh ambition, 
and brought Kapoleon with his terrible 
legions to Vienna, Berlin, and the Krem- 
lin. The more the campaigns of 1793 
and 1794 are studied, the more clearly 
does it appear that it was the prospect 
of obtaining a share in the paitition of 
Poland which paralysed the allied arms, 
which intercepted or turned aside the 
legions which might have overthrown 
the Jacobin rule, and created that jeat 
ousy and division amongst their rulers, 
whidi, more even than the energy of the 
Republicans, contributed to the uniform 
and aatonisliing suecess of the latter. 
Had the redoubtable bands of Catherine 
been added to the armies of Prussia in 
the phuns of Champagne in 1792, or to 
those of Austria and Oh^at Britain in 
the fields of Flanders in 1798, not a 
doubt can remain that the revolution- 
ary party would have been overoome, 
and a constitutional monarchy eatab- 
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liahed in France, with the entire con- 
currence of three-fourths of all the re- 
spectable dassea in the kingdom, and 
to the infinite present and future bless- 
ing of its whole inhabitants. Even in 
1794, by a cordial co-operation of the 
I^ssian and Austrian forces after the 
fall of Landrecies, the whole barrier 
fortresses erected by the genius of Y au- 
ban might have been captured, and the 
ReTolution, thrown back upon its own 
resources, been permanently prevented 
from proving dimgerous to tiie liberties 
of Europe. What^ then, paralysed the 
allied armies in the midst of such a 
career of success, and caused the cam- 
paign to close imder circumstances of 
such general disaster? The prospect of 
partitioningPoland, which first retained 
the Prussian battalions, during the crisis 
of the campaign, in sullen inactivity on 
the Rhine, and then led to the preci- 
pitate and indignant abandonment of 
Flanders by the Austrian forces. 

58. The subsequent fate of the par- 
titioning powers is a striking instance 
of that moral retribution which, sooner 
or later, in nations as well as indivi- 
duals, attends a flagrant act of injus- 
tice. To effect the destruction of Po- 
land, Prussia paralysed her armies on 
the Rhine, and threw on Austria and 
Britain the whole weight of the contest 
with Republican France. She thereby 
permitted the growth of its military 



power, and the battle of Jena, the treaty 
of Tilsit, and six years of bondage, were 
the consequence; Suwarroff entered 
Warsaw when its spires were yet gleam- 
ing with the fires of Praga, and when 
the Yistula ran red with Polish blood ; 
and, before twenty years had expired, 
the Poles revenged on the Moskwa that 
inhuman massacre, and the sack of War- 
saw was foigotten in the conflagration 
ofMoscow. Austria withdrew from Flan- 
ders to join in the deed of iniquity, and 
secure in Gktilicia the fruits of injustice; 
and twice did the French guards in con- 
sequence pass in triumph through the 
wsdls of Yienna. The connection be- 
tween this great and guilty act and the 
subsequent disasters of the spoliating 
powers, therefore, is direct and evident; 
and history would be worse than use- 
less if it did not signalise that memor- 
able instance of just retribution for the 
eternal warning and instruction of man- 
kind. Already has been realised, in part 
at least, the anticipation of the poet : — 

"Tea ! thyproudlords, unpitiedland I ahallsee 
That man hath yet a soul, and dare be free I 
A little while, along thy saddening plains^ 
The starlesfl night of desolation reigns : 
Truth shall restore the light by nature given. 
And, like Prometheu8,bring the fire ofheaven. 
Prone to the dust Oppression shall be hurl'd. 
Her name, her natture, wither'd from the 
world I"* 
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CAMPAIGN or 1795. 



1. Ths great suocess which in every 
quarter bad signalised the conclusion 
of the campaign of 1794, led, early in 
the following year, to the dissolution 
of the confederacy against the French 
Republic. The conquest of Holland de- 
termined the wavering policy of Prussia. 
Early in January conferences were pub- 
licly opened at B&le, and before the end 



of the month the preUminaries were 
signed. Thepublic articles of thistreaty 
bound the King of Prussia to live on 
friendly terms with the BepubUc, and 
not furnish succour to its enemies — to 
concede to France the undisturbed en- 
joyment of its conquests on the left 
bank of tiie Rhine, leaving the equiva- 
lent to be given to Prussia to ulterior 
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arrangement; while, on the other hand, 
the French government engaged to with- 
draw its troops from the Prussian pos- 
sessions on the right bank, and not treat 
as enemies the states of the Empire in 
which Prussia took an interest. By the 
secret articles, " the King of Prussia 
engaged not to undertake any hostile 
enterprise against Holland, or any coun- 
try occupied by the French troops;" an 
indemnity was stipulated for Prussia, 
in the event of !FVance extending her 
frontier to the Rhine; the Republic pro- 
mised not to carry hostilities in the 
Empire beyond a fixed line; and, in 
case of the Rhine being permanently 
fixed on as the boundary of France, and 
including the states of Deux-Ponts, the 
Republic engaged to undei'take a debt 
of 1,500,000 rix-dollars due to Prussia 
by their potentate. 

2. There was, in truth, no present in- 
terest at variance between these powers, 
and the treaty contained little more of 
importance than a recognition of the 
Republic by Frederick William. But 
there never was a step more ultimately 
ruinous taken by a nation. The con- 
quest of Holland, which overturned the 
balance of power, and exposed Prussia, 
uncovered, to the attacks of France, 
should have been the signal for a sincere 

* The British historian need not hesitate to 
express this opinion, since it is not only- 
agreeable to that of all the (German annalists, 
but expressly admitted by the able and can- 
did Prussian statesman who concluded with 
Barthelemy, on the part of the Directory, 
that unhappy pacification. "The King of 
Prussia," says Prince Hard6nbeiier> "tired of 
warlike operations, rudely awakened from 
his dresims on the plains of Champagne, and 
deeming a counter-revolution in France im- 
possible, said to his ministers, 'Arrange 
matters as you like, provided you extricate 
mo from the war with France.' " By signing 
the treaty of B&le, he abuidoned the house 
of Orange, sacrificed Holland, laid open the 
Empire to French invasion, and prepared the 
ruin of the ancient Oennanic constitution. 
Despising the lessons of history, that prince 
forgot that no sooner was the independence 
of Holland menaced, in the end of tne seven- 
teenth century, than a league of all the sov- 
ereigns of Europe was formed to restrain the 
ambition of Louis XIV. ; while at this time 
the invasion of the same country, effected 
under the Republican banners, led to a dis- 
solution of the coalition of kings against 
the French Revolution. From tiiat moment 
every throne was stript of the magic haJo 
whidi heretofore had surrounded it Acci- 



coalition, such as that which had co- 
erced the ambition of Louis XIV., and 
subsequently overturned the power of 
Napoleon. What a succession of dis- 
asters would such a decided conduct in 
all probability have prevented ! What 
long and disastrous wars, what a pro- 
digious effusion of human blood, what 
unheard-of efforts did it require for 
Prussia to regain in 1813 the position 
which she occupied in 1795 ! But these 
events were buried in the womb of fate ; 
no one then anticipated the coming 
disasters; and the Prussian ministers 
deemed themselves fortunate in escap- 
ing from a war in which no real interest 
of the monarchy seemed to be at stake. 
They concluded peaceaccordingly ; they 
left Austria to contend single-handed 
with the power of France ; and the battle 
of Jena and treaty of Tilsit were the 
consequence.* 

3. The disunited and unwieldy mass 
of the Germanic Empire, without alto- 
gether discontinuing military opera- 
tions, pursued them in so languid a 
manner as was equivalent to a complete  
pacification. Bavaria, the Elector of. 
Mayence, and several other powers,, 
issued a declaration, that the states of • 
the Empire had taken up arms only for- 
the protection of the states adjoining, 

dent merely prevented the treaty of B&le 
from being followed by a general revolution^ 
in Europe. Had Frederick William been ani- 
mated with the spirit of Frederick the Great,, 
he would have negotiated with the olive 
branch in one hand and the sword in the 
other ; and, supporting Holland, he would 
even have included it in the line of his mili- 
tary protection. By so doing, he would have 
risen to the rank not only of the mediator, 
but the arbiter of Eiurope, and been enabled 
to aspire to the glorious mission of balancing 
the dominion of the seas against Continentsu 
despotism. Whereas the peace of Bftle, con- 
cluded in narrow views, and without any re- 
gard to the common cause, destroyed the 
personal character of Frederick WilUam, and 
stript the Prussian monarchy of its glorious 
reputation. We may add, that if, ten years 
afterwards, Prussia was precipitated in the 
abyss, it is to be imputed to its blind and ob- 
stinate adherence to the system of neutrality, 
which commenced with the treaty of Bftle. 
No one felt this more deeply, or expressed it 
more loudly, than the Prussian diplomatist 
who concluded that pacification." — ^Prince 
Hardsnbebo's Memoin, iiL 150, 151. These 
able Memoirs, though written by the Count 
D'Allonville, were compiled from Prinoa 
Hardenbexg's papers. 
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Alsaoe, and tliat they had no inclination 
to interfere in the internal affidra of 
BVanoe. Spain, exhausted and dejected, 
a,waited only the most farourable oj^- 
portunity of making a separate peace, 
and concluding a contest from which 
she had already suffei'ed so miich; while 
Piedmont, crushed by the weight of 
armaments beyond its power to sup- 
port> which cost more than iJiree times 
the subsidies granted by Great Britain, 
equally desired a conclusion to hostiU- 
ties without renturing to express the 
wish. The conquest of Holland re- 
lieved the French goyemment of all 
anxiety in that quarter, by compelling 
the Dutch to oondude an alliance, of- 
fensive and defensire, with the Repub- 
lia The principal oonditions of that 
treaty were, that the United Proyinces 
ceded Venloo and Maestrioht to Bel- 
gium; and bound themselves to aid the 
Freitch with twelve ships of the line, 
and eighteen Mgates, and one-half of 
the troops which they had under arms. 

4. Thus the whole weight of Uie war 
fell on Austria and Great Britain. The 
former of these powers had suffered too 
much by the loss of the Low Countries 
to permit her to think of peace, while 
the disasters she had experimoed had 
not as yet been so great as to compel 
her to renounce the hope of regaining 
them : Mr Pitt^ in the latter, waa fully 
aware of the approaching danger, and 
indefatigable in his efforts to revive the 
oonfederacy. He met with a worthy ally 
in Thugut^ who directed the cabinet of 
Vienna. On the 4th May 1795, a treaty 
offensive and defensive was concluded 
between the two powers, by which 
Austria engaged to maintain 200,000 
men in the field during the approach- 
ing campaign, and Great Britain to fur- 
nish a subsidy of £6,000,000 sterUng. 
"The utmost efforts were at the same 
time made to reinforce the Imperial 
armies on the Rhine^ 

6. The British government made ex- 
ertions for the prosecution of the war 
more considerable than they had yet put 
forth, and seemed sensible that the nap 
tional strength required to be more fully 
exerted now that the war approached 
her own shores. The naval force was 
augmented to one hundred thousaad 



seamen ; one hundred and eight shipa 
of the line were put in commission, and 
the land forces raised to one hundred 
and fifty thousand men. The expendi- 
ture oi the year, exclusive of the inte- 
rest of the national debt^ amounted to 
£27,000,000, of which £18,060,000 wa« 
raised by loan, and £3,600,000 by ex- 
chequer bills. New taxes to the amount 
of £1,600,000 were imposed, and, not- 
withstanding the most vehement de- 
bates on the conduct of the ministry, 
and the original expedience of the war, 
alarge majority in parliament ooncun^ 
in the necessity, now that the country 
were embarked in the contest^ of pro- 
secuting it with vigour. On the 18th 
February, an alliance offensive and de- 
fensive was concluded between Great 
BrifSain, Austria, and Russia. This im- 
portant events the first step towaids the 
great and decisive share which the last- 
mentioned power ultimately took in the 
contest^ was not, however, at first pro- 
ductive of any results. The Empress 
Catherine, whose attention was whollj 
engrossed in securing the immense ter- 
ritories which had fiedlen to her by the 
partition of Poland, merely sent a fleet 
of twelve ships of the line, and eight 
frigates, to reinforce Admiral Duncan^ 
who was cruising in the North Seas, to 
blockade the squadron recently acquired 
by France from the Dutch republic; but 
neither had any oppoi'tunity of mea- 
suring their strength with the enemy. 
6. A powerful and eneigetic pari^ in 
Great Britain still declaimed against the 
war as unjust and unnecessary, and 
viewed wldi secret complacency the 
triumphs of the Republican forces. A 
secret belief that the cause of fVance 
was at bottom their own, led them to 
desire its success. It was uiged in par- 
liament, that the Revolutionary govern- 
ment in France being now overturned, 
and one professing moderation installed 
in its stead, the great object of the war 
was in fact at an end ; that the con- 
tinued disasters of the Allies proved the 
impossibility of forcing a government 
on that country contraiy to the inclina- 
tion of its inhabitants : that the con- 
federacy was now practically dissolved, 
and the first opportunity should there- 
fore be seiJMdto oonoludea oontest fE&m, 
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which no ratbnal hopes of roocess any 
longer remained : that^ if we continued 
fighiin|; till the BoorbonA were restored, 
it was impossible to see any end to the 
oontest^ or to the burden which wotdd 
be imposed iip<m the oountry during 
its continuance : that nothing but dis- 
aster had hitherto been experienced in 
the struggle ; and if that was the case 
formerly, when all Europe was arrayed 
against tiie R^mblic, what might now 
hi expected when Great Britain and 
Austria alone were left to continue the 
struggle, and the French power ex- 
tended from, the Pyrenees to the Texel f 
*-that every oonsideratioh of safety and 
expedience^ therefore, recommended the 
speedy dose of a contest^ of doubtful 
policy in its commencement^ and more 
than doubtful justice in its principles. 
7. Mr Pitt replied,— The object of 
the war was not to force the people of 
France to adopt any particular form of 
government) but merely to secure their 
neighbours from their aggression. Ai- 
though there was great reason to fear 
tiiat no security could be found for 
this till a monarchy was restored la 
that country, yet it was no part of the 
allied policy to compel its adoption : 
the goremment of the French repub* 
lie was changed in form only, and not 
an spirit) and was as formidable as when 
the war was first provoked by the de> 
damations of the Girondists : hostili- 
ties would again be commenced as soon 
as the militiury power of their enemies 
was dissolved, and the Allies would 
then find it as difficult a matter to re- 
assemble their forces, as the French 
would now find it to dissolve theirs. 
It is highly improbable that the Be- 
{mblican government will be able to in- 
dttcemen accustomed to war and rapine 
to return to the peaceful occupations of 
life ; and much more likely that they 
wiQ find it necessary to employ them 
in sdiemes of ambition and plunder, to 
prevent them from turning their arms 
against domestic authority. War, how- 
ever costly, at least gives to Great Bri- 
tain security ; and it would be highly 
impolitic to exchange this for the perU 
necessarily consequent upon a resump- 
tion of amicable relations wi^ a coun- 
try in such a state of political conta- 



gion. Peace would at once prove de« 
structive to the French West India 
islands, by delivering them over to an- 
archy and Jacobinism,, and from them 
the flame of servile revolt would speed- 
ily spread to our own colonial posses- 
sions in that quarter. Notwithstand- 
ing the great successes of the French 
on the Continent, the balance of con- 
quest in the contest with Great Britain 
is decidedly in fkvour of this countxy : 
the losses of the Republicans in wealth 
and resources have been greater since 
the beginning of the war than those of 
aU the Allies put together ; the forced 
requisitions anid assignats of the French, 
which have hitherto maintained the 
contest^ cannot be continued without 
the severities of the Reign of Terror ; 
and now is the time, by vigorously 
continuing the contest, to compel the 
Directory to augment their redundant 
paper currency, and thus accelerate the 
ruin which it is evident such a system 
must sooner or later bring on the finan- 
cial resources of the oountry. Parlia- 
ment by a large nujori^ supported 
ministers in the prosecution of the war, 
in both houses of parliament. 

8. The internal feeling of Great Bri- 
tain, notwithstanding the continued ill 
success of its arms on the Continent^ 
was daily becoming more unanimous in 
favour of the war. The atrocities of 
the Jacobins had moderated the ardour 
of many of the most enlightened of 
their early friends, and confirmed the 
hostility ci almost all the moral and 
religious, as well as the opulent and in- 
flnential classes ; the spectacle of the 
numerous and interesting emigrant fa^ 
milies, who had been reduced from the 
height of prosperity to utter destitu- 
tion, awakened the compassion of tha 
humane over the whole country; while 
the immense successes of the Republi- 
cans, and, above all, the occupation of 
Holland, exdted the hereditary and ill- 
extinguished jealousy of the British 
people of their ancient rivals. Although^ 
therefore, the division of parties con- 
tinued most vehement, and the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act still in- 
vested the government with extraordi- 
nary powers, yet the feeling of the 
eountiy was gxadually becoming more 
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united, and its paaaionB, like those of a 
combatant who has been wounded in 
the strife, were waxing warmer with 
all the blood which it had lost 

9. In France, on the other hand, the 
exhaustion consequent upon a state of 
extraordinary and unparalleled exertion 
was rapidly beginning to display itself. 
The system of tiie Convention had con- 
sistedin spending the capital of the coun- 
try by means of confiscations, forced 
loans, and military requisitions ; and the 
issue of assignats, supported by the 
Reign of Terror, had, beyond aU former 
example, carried their designs intoeffect 
But all such yiolent means of obtaining 
supplies can, from their very nature, 
only be temporary : how great soever 
may be the accumulated wealth of a 
^tate^ it must in time be exhausted, if 
not supplied by the continued labours 
of private industry. The Reign of 
Terror, by stopping all the efforts of 
individuals to better their condition, 
and paralysing the arms of labour over 
the whole country, dried up the sources 
of national wealth. Even had the fall 
of Robespierre not put a period to the 
violent means adopted for rendering it 
available to the state, the same result 
must soon have followed from the ces- 
sation of all the sources of its supply. 

10. During the winter of 1794, the 
French government made the greatest 
exertions to put their navy on a respect- 
able footing, but all their efforts on 
that element led to nothing but disas- 
ter. Early in March the Toulon fleet, 
consisting of thirteen ships of the line, 
put to sea with the design of expelling 
the British squadron from the Gulf of 
€^oa, and landing an expedition in 
Corsica. Being ignorant of their inten- 
tion, Lord Hotham, who commanded 
the British blockading fleet, was at 
Leghorn at the time, and they succeed- 
ed in capturing the Biei*wick, of seventy- 
four guns, in the Gulf of St Florent, 
which found itself surrounded by the 
French fleet before its crew were aware 
it had put to sea. But the British ad- 
miral was not long in taking his re- 
venge. On the 7th March he set sail 
from Leghorn with thirteen line-of- 
battle ships, and on the 18th fell in 
with the French squadron of the same 



force. By a skilful manoeuvre he suc- 
ceeded in cutting off two ships of the 
line, the Ca Ira, and the Censeur, whi(di 
fell into the hands of the British ; and . 
the remainder of the fleet, after a se- 
vere but partial action, was compelled 
to fall back to the Isles de Hy^res, and 
disembark the land troops which they 
had on board. By this vigorous stroke 
the object of the expedition in the re- 
covery of Corsica was entirely frustrat- 
ed; and such was the dismay with 
which the soldiers were inspired from 
their sufferings during its continuance, 
that out of eighteen thousand men who 
were originally embarked, only ten 
thousand reached the French army, 
then lying in the Mai*quiBate of Oneille. 

11. Meanwhile the courts of Vienna 
and of Turin were making the most vi- 
gorous efforts for the prosecution of the 
war on the Piedmontese frontier. The 
Austrians reinforced the King of Sar- 
dinia with fifteen thousand men, and 
the Piedmontese troops raised the ef- 
fective force in the field to fifty thou- 
sand men. The French soldiers on 
that frontier were in a still greater 
state of destitution and misery than the 
army of the Rhine. From the effect of 
desertion and sickness, during the se- 
vere winter of 1794, amidst the inhos- 
pitable region of the Alps, the total 
effective forces on that frontier did not 
exceed forty-five thousand. They oc- 
cupied the whole crest of the moun- 
tains, from Yado to the Littie St Ber- 
nard ; while eighteen thousand of the 
allied forces were stationed in front of 
Cairo, fifteen thousand near Ceva, ten 
thousand in the valleys of Stura and 
Suza, and six thousand on the lofty 
ridges which dose the upper extremity 
of the valley of Aosta. Generally speak- 
ing, the Republicans were perched on 
the summits of the mountains, .while 
the Piedmontese forces occupied the 
narrow defiles where they sink down 
into the Italian plains. 

12. The campaign commenced by a 
well- concerted enterprise of the French 
against the Col Dumont, near Mont 
Cenis, which the Piedmontese occupied 
with a force of two thousand men, 
from whence they were driven with 
considerable loss. But shortly after- 
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wards, KeUermann haying been obliged 
to weaken his right by large detach- 
ments, to suppress a revolt at Toulon, 
the Imperialists resolved to take the 
lead by offensive operations against the 
French forces stationed in the Maritime 
Alps. For this purpose a simultaneous 
attiick was made on the Republican 
posts at St Giacomo, Bordinetto, and 
Vado, which were all fortified Though 
the fVench gained an advantage at the 
Col de Tende, their line was forced 
back after several days' fighting, and 
the Republicans were obliged to eva- 
cuate all their positions in the Maritime 
Alps. The alUed forces occupied Lo- 
ano. Final, and Yoltri, with the whole 
magazines and artillery which had been 
collected there, and threatened the 
country of Nice and the territory of 
the< Republia Had the allied gene- 
rals pushed their advantages with vi- 
gour, the whole right wing of the 
French army might have been driven 
from the mountains, or destroyed ; for 
they could have collected thirty thou- 
sand fresh troops, flushed with victory, 
to crush twenty thousand, harassed 
with fatigue, destitute of shoes, and 
literally starving. KeUermann, with 
the aid of his chief of the staff, Berthier, 
exerted the utmost degree of skill and 
ability to compensate the inferiority 
of their force ; but it was with the 
greatest difficulty, and only by pledging 
their private credit for the supplies of 
the army, that they were enabled either 
to procure provisions for the troops, or 
inspire them with the resolution to de- 
fend the rugged and desolate ridge in 
which the contest was carried on. Their 
situation was rendered the more despe- 
rate by a naval action between the 
British and Toulon fleets in the Bay of 
Frejus, in the course of which the Al- 
cide, of seventy-four guns, blew up; 
and the French squadron, severely shat- 
tered, was compelled to take refuge in 
the harbour of Toulon. Fortunately 
for the Republicans, divisions between 
the allied generals at this time para- 
lysed their movements, and prevented 
them from following up the advantages 
which their recent successes, and the 
open communication with the British 
fleets seemed to afford. 



18. These disasters on the frontiers 
of Provence induced the government to 
detach seven thousand men from the 
army of the Eastern Pyrenees, and ten 
thousand men from ^e army of the 
Rhine, to reinforce the combatants on 
the Alps. Their arrival, towards the 
end of Aug^t, restored the superiority 
to the Republic€in side, while no cor- 
responding addition was made to the 
forces of the allied generals — another 
proof, among the many which these 
campaigns afford, of the total want of 
concert which prevailed between the 
Allies on the vast circle of operations 
from the Rhine to the Mediterranean, 
and the inestimable advantages which 
the French derived from the unity of 
government, and interior line of com- 
munication, which they enjoyed The 
consequences s6on proved ruinous to 
the allied armies. KeUermann, en* 
abled by this powerful reinforcement to 
resume the offensive, and encouraged 
by the evident discord between the 
allied generals, formed the design of 
separating the Sardinian from the Aus- 
trian forces by a concentrated attack 
upon the centre of their line, and com- 
peUing the latter to give battle alone in 
the vaUey of Loano. But before this 
plan could be carried into effect^ the 
peace with Spain enabled the govern- 
ment to detach to the support of the 
army of Italy the army of the Eastern 
Pyrenees, which arrived in the Mari- 
time Alps before the end of September,, 
and the command of the whole was- 
given to General Scherer, KeUermann 
being detached to the command of the 
forces in Savoy. This great addition 
rendered the RepubHcans nearly double 
the allied forces in that quarter; while 
the courts of Turin and Vienna took 
no steps to avert the storm preparing 
to burat upon their heads. In truth, 
the Piedmontese government^ experi- 
encing the fate of all weak states in al- 
liance with powerful ones, began to be 
as jealous of its friends as its enemies; 
while the Imperial generals rendered 
it too evident, by their manner and con- 
duct, that they had no confidence either 
in the sincerity of the government or 
the efficiency of their soldiers. Devins, 
the Piedmontese general, trusted for 
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Iu8 rapport^ not to the strength of the 
mountains whioh he oooupied, but to 
tiie co-operation of the British fleet in 
the Bay of Gtenoa — a signal error, which 
soon led to the most disastrous oonse- 
quenoes. 

14. The Austrian army, consisting of 
forty thousand noien, was posted in an 
extensire and fortified position, having 
its left resting on the liiile seaport town 
of liOttno, and its zj^t extending to the 
summit of the impending heights to 
the northward, from whence it commu- 
nioated by a chain of fortified posts with 
the strong places of Cera, MondoTi, and 
Ooni, held by the Piedmontese troops. 
The position was strong; but this 
strength was balanced by tiie drcum- 
sCance that, in case of disaster, the left 
wing had no means of retreat The 
Republicans occupied a position in front 
of their opponents, their right resting 
«n the litUe Tillage of Borghetto on the 
sea-coast, their left extending to the 
Col de Tende and the summits of the 
Karitime Alps. The army at first con- 
sisted only of thirty-seven thousand 
men, but it was raised, by the succes- 
sive arrival of the columns from the 
Eastern Pyrenees, before the middle 
of November, to sixty thousand men. 
Massena,* who had acquired a remark- 
able knowledge of the localities of that 
rugged district during the preceding 
campaigns, and whose great military 
abilities had already become conspicu- 
ous, was intrusted with the command 
of the attack. Notwithstanding the 
Tsst accession of force whidi the Re- 
publicans had received, and the in- 
creased activity which they had for 
some time evinced, the Austrian com- 
mander was so little aware of his dan- 
ger that he lay at La Pietra, detained 
by an abscess in his mouth, while his 
officers were chiefly assembled at Feri- 
ole, where they were roused from a ball 
by the sound of the French cannon, at 
six o'clock on tiie morning of the 23d 
November. 

16. Scherer, thegeneral-in-chief, com- 
manded the right wing, Massena the 
centre, andSerruriertheleft Massena's 
design was to force the Austrian centre 

"* See a biography of MA.asDiA, intfrOt cbap. 
XX. {49. 



with an ovendielming force, and from 
that vantage-ground to take the re- 
mainder of the line in flank and rear. 
After haranguing his troops, he led 
them to the assault The Austrian 
centre, commanded by Argenteau, made 
an obstinate resistance at the posts of 
Bordinetto and Melogno, and drove bade 
the^first assailants ; but such was the 
vehemence of the fresh columns which 
the Republicans brought up to the as- 
sault, that they were compelled at length 
to retire to a second line on the right 
bank of the Bormida. llassena soon 
forced that position also, and by so 
doing got into the interior of the Aus- 
trian Ime^ and was able to take all their 
positions in rear. The result of this 
flist day's combat was, that^ the centre 
of the Allies being forced, their left 
wing was liable to be overwhelmed by 
the combined attacks of the French 
centre and right wing. No sooner was 
the Austrian general made sensible of 
this dissster than he took the most 
precipitate steps to draw back his left 
wing. Bui he was not permitted to do 
this without sustaining the greatest 
losses. By break of day Augereau was 
climbing the heights of the Apennines^ 
while his victorious battalions were 
driving everything before tiiem. In 
conducting their retreat, the Imperial- 
ists did not display the vigour or deci- 
sion which could alone save them in 
such perilous circumstances, and which, 
on the preceding day, had extricated 
the division commsnded by Roooavini 
from equal danger. 

16. The consequence was, that one 
column was beset on all sides in a 
ravine, which formed their only line of 
retreat; the head of the column, seised 
with a panic, was driven back upon the 
centre, and thrown into utter confu- 
sion ; and, in the midst of an unparal- 
leled scene of carnage and horror, forty- 
eight pieces of cannon and one hundred 
caissons were abandoned. The other 
colunm of the left wing only escaped 
by betaking themselves to almost inac- 
cessible paths, and abandoning aU their 
artillery, and at length, with great dif- 
ficulty, efiected their retreat by the road 
of the Comiche. Five thousand pri- 
Boneif^ eighty pieces of cannon, and an 
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immcmse qusntity of ammunition and 
magazines, fell ilkto the hands of the 
▼ictoiB ; the total loss on the side of 
the Anstrians was not leas than seven 
thousand, while that of the French 
hardly amounted to one thousand men. 
This great victory, which terminated 
the campaign of 1795 in the Alps, was 
of decisiTe importance to the Republia 
It gave the IVenoh winter-quarten at 
Loano, Sarona, Yado, and other places 
on the Italian side of the Apennines, 
and, by rendering them masters of the 
vallm of the Orba, the Bormida, and 
the Tanaro, afforded every f&caliiy, at 
the commencement of the following 
campaign, for achieving the great ol^ 
ject of separating the Austrian from the 
Piedmontese troops. In Savoy, the early 
fall of the snows precluded active oper- 
ations at that rigorous season ; but the 
French continued to occupy their ele- 
vated position on the summits of the 
ridge of Mont Qenevre, Mont Cenis, and 
the Little St Bernard. 

17. This battle, the most dedsivByst 
gained firom the commencement of the 
war by the Republican forces, is well 
deserving of consideration. It was the 
first instance of the successful applica- 
tion by the French troops of those prin- 
•ciples of strategy which were afterwards 
carried to such perfection by Napo- 
leon. It is the fii-st victory in which 
the strength of the adverse army was 
at once ^ken by the number of pri- 
aoners and artilleiy which were taken. 
The same principle which the English 
adopted undOT Rodney and Howe — ^that 
of breaking the line, and falling with an 
overwhelming force upon one wing — 
was here carried into execution with de> 
«isive effect. It is worthy of observa- 
tion, that this system was thus fuUy 
understood and practically exemplified 
by Massena, before Kapoleon ever had 
the command of an army; another proof 
among the many which exist, that even 
the greatest genius cannot by more than 
a few years anticipate the lights of the 
age. Such a plan is the natural result 
of conscious prowess, and an experi- 
encedsnperiorityin combat, which leads 
the attacking force to throw itself with- 
out hesitation, into the midst of the 
enemy's columns. It will never be 



adopted but by the party by whom such 
a superiority is felt ; it inU never be 
successful but where such a supeiioiity 
exists. 

18. The war on the Spanish frontier, 
during this campaign, was speedily 
brought to a successfixl termination. 
In the Western Pyrenees, the Republi- 
cans, during the winter, had sustained 
the greatest losses from sickness. Ko 
less than twelve thousand men had 
perished in thehospitals since the troops 
went into their cantonments, and twen- 
ty-five thousand were still sick : only 
twenty-five thousand, out of a nominal 
force of sixty thousand, were in a con- 
dition to take the field ; and they, having 
long been reduced to half a ration a-day, 
looked more like spectres than men. It 
was not till the beginning of June that 
the Republican forces were so much 
strengthened, by reinforcements from 
the interior, as to be able to take the 
field. The fidl of Figneras and Rosas 
gave the Frendi a secure base for their 
campaign in Catalonia ; but the opera* 
tions there^ though upon the whole 
successful, were not of any decisive im- 
portance. The Spanish army in that 
quarter was stationed on the liver 
Fluvia. Several combats of inconsider- 
able importance took place, the most 
remarkable of which was that of Bezalu^ 
where Augereau, with a small foroe^ 
defeated all the efforts of the Spanish 
army. The opposing armies were still 
on the Fluvia, when ike treaty of peace 
between the two powers suspended sU 
further hostilities. 

19. It was in Biscay that the decisive 
action took place which hastened this 
important event. Twelve thousand 
men, detached from the army of La 
Yend^, and replaced in that quarter 
by the troops who had been engaged in 
the reduction of Luxembourg, at length 
put the French commander in a condi- 
tion to take the field. Towards the end 
of June, the campaign commenced bv 
an unsuccessful attempt of the Frenm 
upon the corps conmianded by Filan- 
gieri; but in the beginning of July 
Moncey forced the passage of the river 
Deva, and, by a vigorous attack with 
his centre, succeeded in dividing the 
Spanish army into two parts, and inter- 
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posing a hostile force between them. 
G^eral Crespo, who commanded the 
Spanish left^ was so vigoi'ously pursued 
by the Republicans that he was com- 
pelled to abandon both Bilbao and 
Vitoria, and found himself driven to 
the frontiers of Old Castile, with a force 
reduced by the sword and desertion to 
seven thousand men. The left wing of 
the invading army was not so success- 
ful ; and preparations were making for 
the investment of Pampeluna, when 
hostilities were terminated by the in- 
telligence of the treaty of B&le, con- 
cluded on the 12th July between the 
hostile powers. By this treaty Spain 
recognised the French Republic, and 
ceded to France the Spanish half of the 
island of St Domingo ; an acquisition 
more embarassing than valuable, in the 
state of anarchy to which the precipi- 
tate measures for the emancipation of 
the negroes had reduced that once 
flourishing colony. In return, the Re- 
public relinquished all its conquests in 
Spain, and the frontiers of the two 
stjGttes were fixed as before the com- 
mencement of hostilities. The princi- 
pal advantage gained to Fitmce by this 
treaty, and it proved in the end a most 
important one, was the command which 
it gave the government of two experi- 
enced and courageous armies, which 
were forthwith transferred to the seat 
of war in the Alps, and powerfully con- 
tributed to thegreatachievements which 
in the following campaign signalised the 
progress of the army of Italy. 

20. During the whole winter of 1794, 
the unconquerable Charette maintained, 
with a few thousand men, the contest 
in La Vendue. The increase of the Re- 
publican forces, the diminution of his 
own followers, seemed only to augment 
the resources of his courage. So highly 
was his perseverance prized, that Su- 
warroff wrote with his owb hand a let- 
ter expressive of his admiration ; and 
all the princes of Europe looked to him 
as the only man capable of restoring 
the royal cause. But after the fall of 
Robespierre, and the execution of Car- 
rier, more moderate ideas began to pre- 
vail in the French government; and 
the Committee of Public Salvation be- 
came weary of a contest apparently in- 



terminable, and which consumed in 
intestine war a large portion of the 
forces of the Republia At the sugges- 
tion of Camot> they published a pro- 
clamation, couched in terms of recon- 
ciliation and amity; and this having 
led to an address in similar terms from 
the Royalist chiefs, conferences took 
place between the contending parties, 
and a treaty was concluded at La Jaul- 
nais for the final pacification of the 
west of France. 

21. The principal conditions of thia 
treaty were the according the free and 
undisturbed exercise of their religion 
to the inhabitants of the insurgent dis- 
trict ; the establishment of a corps of 
two thousand territorial guards, com- 
posed of the natives of the country, and 
paid by government; the immediate 
payment of two millions of francs for 
the expenses of the war; various in- 
demnities to the greatest sufferers from 
its ravages ; the removal of the seques- 
tration laid on the property of the emi« 
grants, and all those condemned by the 
Revolutionary Tribunal ; the tacit per- 
mission to the people to retain their 
aims, and an exemption from every 
kind of tax, levy, or requisition. On 
their side, the Royalists engaged to 
submit to the laws of the Republic, and^ 
as soon as possible, surrender their ar- 
tillery. There were also secret articles^ 
the exact nature of which has never 
been ascertained ; but Charette and the 
Royalist party always maintained, that 
they contained an engagement on the 
part of the Convention, as soon as the 
state of public feeling would admit of 
it, to restore the monarchy. Thistreaty, 
though not at the time embraced by 
Stofilet and the Chouans, was shortly 
after acceded to by them also. Nine 
days after the signature of this treaty, 
Charette and his officers made a trium- 
phal entry into Nantes, amidst the ac- 
clamations of the inhabitants. Dis- 
charges of artillery announced the pas- 
sage of the Loire, the scene of so many 
Republican atrocities, by the Royalist 
hero, who was mounted on a splendid 
charger, dressed in blue, with the Roy- 
alist scarf, and a plume of white feathers 
on his head. Four of his lieutenants 
rode by his side, arrayed in the same 
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manner, which formed a striking con- 
trast to the dress of the commissioners 
of the Convention, distinguished chiefly 
by the red cap of liberty. 

22. But after the first tumults of pub- 
lic joy had subsided, it became evident 
that the treaty was a truce rather than 
afinal pacification, and that the seeds of 
inextinguishable discord subsisted be- 
tween the opposite parties. The Royalists 
and the Republicanseach associated ex- 
clusively with their own party. The offi- 
cers of Oharette appeared at the theatre 
with the white cockade ; though he him- 
self, who had so often rivalled Coligny 
in war, surpassed him in prudence and 
caution during peace. Carefully avoid- 
ing eveiy menacing or hostile expres- 
sion, he was yet reserved and circum- 
spect in his demeanour ; and it was evi- 
dent to all that, though anxious to avoid 
an immediate rupture, he had no con- 
fidence in the continuance of the ac- 
conmiodation. The members of the 
Conmiittee of Public Salvation were 
impressed with the same conviction. 
The answer they made to their friends, 
when pressed on the subject of the 
treaty, was — " We have little reliance 
on the suboussion of Charette ; but we 
are always gaining time, and preparing 
the means of crushing him on the first 
symptom of a revolt" In truth, the 
Republican pride had too good reason 
to be mortified at this ti*eaty. Con- 
querors of all their other enemies, they 
were yet seemingly humbled by their 
own subjects ; and the peasants of La 
Vendue had extorted terms which the 
kings of Europe had in vain contended 
for. It Ib painful to think that the re- 
newal of hostilities in this district, and 
its tragic termination, was owing to the 
delusive hopes held out by, and the ill- 
judged assistance of. Great Britain. 

23. Induced by the flattering ac- 
counts of the emigrants, the British 
government had long beenmaking great 
preparations for a descent on the west- 
em coast of France, by a corps of those 
expatiiated nobles whose fortunes had 
been rendered all but desperate by the 
Revolution. Its success appeared to 
them so certain, that aU the terrors ot 
the laws against them could not pre- 
vent a laxge force fi*om being recruited 



among the emigrants in Britain and 
Gkrmany, and the prisoners of war in 
the British prisons. The government 
judged, perhaps wisely, that, as the ex- 
pected movement was to be wholly 
national, it would be inexpedient to 
give the command of the expedition to 
a British commander, or support it by 
any considerable body of British troops. 
The forces embarked consisted of six 
thousand emigrants in the pay of Qreat 
Britain, with a regiment of artillerymen 
from Toulon, and they carried with 
them eighty pieces of cannon, with all 
their equipages and arms, and clothing 
for eighty thousand men. They were 
divid&d into two corps ; the first com- 
manded by Puisaye, whose representa- 
tions had caused the adoption of the 
plan ; and the second by the Count de 
Sombreuil. A third division of British 
troops was destined to support the two 
first, when they had made good their 
landing on the French coast. The 
command of the whole was given to the 
Count d'Artois, and great hopes were 
entertained of its success, not so much 
from the numerical amoimtof the forces 
onboard, as the illustrious names which 
the nobles bore, and the expected co- 
operation of the Chouans and Y endeans, 
who had engaged, on the first appear- 
ance of a prince of the blood, to place 
eighty thousand men at his disposal. 

24. The naval affairs of the French, 
on the western coast, had been so un- 
fortunate as to promise every facility 
to the invading force. In winter the 
Brest fieet) in obedience to the positive 
orders of government, put to sea ; but 
its raw and inexperienced crevirs were 
totally im&ble to face the tempests, 
which kept even the hardy veterans of 
Great Britain in their harbours. The 
squadron was dispersed by a storm, five 
ships of the line were lost, and the re- 
mainder so much damaged that twelve 
line-of-battle ships were alone able in 
June to put to sea. This fleet, accom- 
panied by thirteen frigates, surprised 
the advanced guard of the Channel fleet, 
under the command of Admiral Corn- 
wallis, near Belle-Isle, on the 7th June ; 
but such was the skill and intrepidity 
of the British admiral, that he suc- 
ceeded in maintaining a running fight 
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the whole daj, and at length extricated 
Mb little flquadron, without any loaa^ 
from the fearful odds by which it waa 
aaaailed. Six days afterwards, Lord 
Bridport^ with fourteen ships of the 
line and eight frigates, hoye in sights 
and, after two days' mancBUTring, suc- 
ceeded in compelling the enemy to en- 
gage. The British admiral bore down 
in two columns on the hostile fleets who, 
instead of awaiting the contest, imme- 
diately fell into confcurion, and strained 
every nerve to escapa In the running 
fight three ships of the line were cap- 
tured by the British, and, if the wind 
had permitted all iiieir squadron to 
take part in the action, there can be no 
doubt that the whole French fleet 
would hare been taken or destroyed. 
As it was, they were so discomfited, 
that tiiey crowded all sail till they 
reached the harbour <rf U Orient, and 
made no attempt during the remainder 
of the season to dispute with the firitiah 
the empire of the seas. 

25. This Iwilliant engagement having 
removed all obstacles in the way of the 
expedition, two divisions of the emi- 
grants set sail, and on the 27th appeared 
in Quiberon Bay. They immediately 
landed, to the amount in all of about ten 
thousand men, and made themselves 
masters of Fort Penthi^vre, which de- 
fends the entrance of the pemnsula of 
the same name. Encouraged by this 
success, they next dieiembaiked all the 
immense stores and the train of artil- 
lery, which were intended to equip the 
whole Royalist forces of the west of 
France. But dissensions inmiediately 
afterwards broke out between Puisaye 
and d'Hervilly, neither of whom was 
dearly invested with the supreme di- 
rection, the former having the com- 
mand of the emigrants, the latter of the 
British forces. At the same time, a 
small force detached into the interior 
having experienced a check, the troops 
were withdrawn into the pemnsula and 
forts. The Chouans, indeed, flocked 
in great numbers to the spot, and ten 
thousand of these brave irregulars were 
armed and clothed fr^m tiie British 
fleet; but it was soon discovered that 
their desultory mode of fighting was 
altogether unsuited for co-operation 



with regular forces; and, on the first 
occasicm on which they encountered 
the Republicans^ they dispersed, leav- 
ing the emigrants exposed to the whole 
le^ook of the enemy. This check was 
decisive of the &te of the expedition ; 
tibe troops were all crowded into the 
peninsula, lines hastily constructed i» 
defend its entrance, and it was deter- 
mined to remain on the defensive— a 
ruinous poUey for an invading foroe^ 
and which can hardly foil of insulin^ 
its destmotion. 

26. Heanwfailei, an inconceivable de- 
gree of agitation prevailed in the Mor- 
bihan, and all almig tiie western coast 
of France. The appearance of a few 
vessds in the Bay of Quiberon, before 
the fleet arrived^ filled the peasantry 
with the most tumultuc«s joy ; without 
the aid of couriers or telegraphs, the in- 
teUigenoe spread in a fow hours through 
the whole provinoe; and five hundrod 
thousand individuahi, men, women, and 
children, spent thenight roundtheir cot- 
tages^ too anxious to sleepy and expect- 
ing by every Inreese farther information. 
One of their chiefii, d'AUegr^, embarked 
on board a fishing-vessel, and reached 
Lord ComwaUiB's vessel, from whom 
he received a liberal supply of powder, 
which was openly disembarked on the 
coast Instflintly the whole population 
was at work; every hand was turned 
towards the manufacture of the imple- 
ments of war. The lead was stript from 
the roofs of the houses and churches, 
and rapidly converted into balls ; the 
women and children made cartridges ; 
universal joy prevailed ; the moment of 
deliverance appeared to be at hand. 
The intelligence of the disembarkation 
of the Royalist forces excited the ut* 
most sensation throuj^ all France, and 
demonstrated what might have been 
the result, if a powerful army, capable 
of arresting the Republicans in the field,, 
had been thrown into the wes te rn pro- 
vinces, while its numerous bands were 
oiganised in an efieetive manner. 

27. Hoehe immediately took the most 
vigorous measures to face the danger. 
His forces were so disposed as to over- 
awe Brittany, and stifle the symptoms 
of insurrection which manifested them- 
selves in that extensive distiiot; wliile 
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he himself, haTing collected aeren ih<m- 
Band men, proceeded to the attack of 
the peniiKula of Qtdberon. On the 7th 
July, he adranoed in close columns to 
the Imes, and, after a smart action, 
drove the RoyaUsts back in confiision 
to the intrenched camp which they had 
formed near Fort Penthi^rre. Thu dis- 
aster led to an open rapture between 
tiie emigrants and Chouan chiefii. Ku- 
tnally exasperated, they accused eedi 
other of the bad success of the opera- 
tions, and many thousands of the latter 
disbudded, and sought to escape from 
the peninsula. While vigour and reso- 
lution thus characterised all the opera- 
tions of the Republicans, disunion and 
misunderstandiiig paralysed the im- 
mense force which, under able and 
united management might have been 
placed at the disposal of the Royalists. 
The Royalist Committee at Paris, either 
ignorant oi^ or determined to countw- 
act the designs of Puisaye on the coast, 
sent instructions to Charetto and the 
Vendeans in Lower Poitou, to attempt 
no movement till the fleet appeared on 
his own shores. He, in consequence, 
renewed his treaty with the Convention 
at the very time when the expedition 
was appearing offQuiberon Bay; and 
refused to accept Uie arms, ammuni- 
tioQ, and money which Lord Comwal- 
lis tendered to him, to enable him to 
act with effect At the very time when 
everything depended upon unity of ac- 
tion, and a vigorous demonstration of 
strength in the outset, the Royalists of 
Poitou, Anjou, Upper Brittany, and 
Maine, were kept in a state of inactivity 
by the Royalist Ccnnmittee ; while the 
emigrante and the peasants of the Mor- 
bihim, not a tenth part of the real force 
of the insuigents, sustained the whole 
weight of the Republican attack. 

2& The misery of the troops, cooped 
up in the camp, soon became extreme. 
iSghteen thousand men found them- 
selves diut up in a comer of land, with- 
out tents or lodgings of any sort to pro- 
tect them from the weather ; and the 
want of provisions soon rendered it 
absolutely necessary to discover some 
means of enlarging the sphere of their 
operations. In this exti'emity, Puisaye, 
whose courage rose with the difficulties 



with which he was surromided, resolved 
to make an effort to raise the blockade. 
He was the more encouraged to make 
this attempt from the aitival of the 
third division of the expedition, imder 
the Count de Sombreuil, with the best 
regimente of the Royalisto, and bearing 
the commission to h^nself as command- 
er-in-chief of the whole allied forces. 
For theattempt^ fourthousandChouans^ 
under the command of Tinteniac, were 
sent by sea to the point of St James, to 
attack the Republican intrenohments 
in rear, while Count Yauban, witii three 
thousand, was despatched to Camac, to 
combine with him in the same object 
and Puisaye, at the head of the main 
body, assailed them in front 

29. Notwithstanding the extensire 
line, embracing twenty leagues, over 
which this attadc on ihe Republican 
intrenohments was combined, it might 
have been attended with success, had 
not Tinteniac, misled by orders received 
from the Royalist Committee at Paris^ 
been induced, after landing, to move ta 
Mvin, where he indeed destroyed a Re- 
publican detachment^ but was prevent- 
ed from taking any part in tiie decisive 
action which ^isued on the peninsula. 
Meanwhile Yauban, repulsed at Camac, 
was compelled to re-embark his troops, 
and came back only in time to witnesa 
the rout of the main body of the Royalr 
ists. Puisaye, ignorant of these disa*- 
ten, marched out of his camp, at day- 
break, on the Idth, at the head of four 
thousand five hundred gallant men, 
and advanced towards the enemy. The 
Republicans fell back at his approach 
to their intrenohments ; and a distant 
discharge of musketry made the Royal<- 
iste believe that Tinteniac and Yauban 
had already begun the attack in the 
rear, and that the decisive moment was 
ooma Full of joy and hope, Puisaye 
gave the signal for the assault, and the 
emigrant battalions advanced with the 
utmost intrepidity to the foot of the re- 
doubts; but scarcely had they reached 
them, when several masked batteries 
opened a terrible fire of grape ; a shower 
of musketry from above mowed down 
their ranks, while the strength of the 
works in front rendered any further 
advance impossible. The expected at- 
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tack in the rear never appeared, the 
loyalists were exposed alone to the de- 
structiye fire &om the intrenchments, 
and, after sufitaining it for some time 
with firmness, Puisaye, seeing that the 
expected diversion had not taJcen place, 
gave the signal for a retreat. It was 
soon converted into a rout by the Re- 
publican cavalry, which issued with 
fury out of the besiegers' lines,' and 
threw the retiring columns into disor- 
der. D'Hervilly was killed, and the 
Boyalists were driven back with such 
vehemence to the fort on the peninsula, 
that, but for the fire of the British 
cruisers, the enemy would have entered 
it pell-mell with the fugitives. 

30. This bloody repulse was a mortal 
stroke to the Boyalists. Tinteniac, re- 
turning from his unfortunate digression 
to Elvin towards the scene of action, on 
the following day, was encountered and 
killed, after the disperaion of his forces, 
by a light column of the Republicans. 
On the same day Sombreuil disem- 
barked his forces,. but they arrived in 
the fort only in time to be involved in 
the massacre which was approaching. 
Hoche, resolved not to let the Royalists 
recover from their consternation, de- 
termined to storm the fort by escalade, 
without going through a regular siege. 
On the night of the 20th July, the Re- 
publicans advanced in silence along the 
shore, while the roar of the waves, oc- 
casioned by a violent wind, prevented 
the sound of their footsteps being heard 
in the fort. A division, imder Menaye, 
threw themselves into the sea, in order 
to get round the rocks on which the 
redoubts were erected, while Hoche 
himself advanced with the main body to 
escalade the ramparts in front Menaye 
advanced in silence with the water up 
to the shoulders of his grenadiers, and, 
though many were swallowed up by the 
waves, a sufi&cient number got through 
the perilous pass to ascend the rocky 
ascent of the fort on the side next the 
sea. Meanwhile the garrison, confident 
in their numbers, was reposing in fan- 
cied security, when the sentinels on the 
walls discovered a long moving shadow 
at the foot of the works. The alarm 
was instantly given ; the cannon fired 
on the living mass, and the soldiers of 



Hoche, torn in pieces by the unexpect- 
ed dischaige, were falling into confu^ 
sion, and pi'eparing to fly, when a loud 
shout from the otiier side announced 
the success of the escalading party un- 
der Menaye, and the flashes of the can- 
non showed the tricolor flag flying on 
the highest part of the fort At this 
joyful sight the Bepublicans returned 
with fury to the charge, the walls were 
quickly scaled, and the Boyalists driven 
from their post with such precipitation, 
that a large park of artillery placed in 
one of the most advanced quarters was 
abandoned. 

31. Meanwhile Puisaye and Yauban, 
who were awakened by the noise, made 
ineflectual eflbrts to xully the fugitives 
in the peninsula. It was no longer pos- 
sible. Terror had seized every heart ; 
emigrants, Chouans, men and women, 
rushed in confusion towards the beach, 
while Hoche, vigorously following up 
his success, was driving them before 
him at the point of the bayonet Eleven 
hundred brave men, the remains of the 
emigrant legions, in vain formed their 
ranks, and demanded with loud cries 
to be led back to regain the fort Puis- 
aye had gone on board the British 
squadron, in order to put in safety his 
correspondence, which would have com- 
promised almost the whole of Brittany; 
and the young and gallant Sombreuil 
could only draw up his little corps on 
the last extremity of the sand, while 
the surrounding waves were filled with 
unfortunate fugitives, striving, amidst 
loud ciies and showers of balls, to gain 
the fishing-barks which hovered near 
the shore. Many of these boats sank 
from the crowds which filled them, and 
seven himdred persons lost their lives 
in that way. The British fleet, from 
the violence of the tempest, was unable 
to approach the shore, and the remains 
of the emigrants were supported only 
by the fire of a British corvette, which 
swept the beach. At length the Be- 
publicans, penetrated with admiiution 
at the noble conduct of their enemies, 
called out to them to lay down their 
arms, and they should be treated as 
prisoners of war ; and Sombreuil, with 
generous devotion, stipulated that the 
Uves of the soldiers should be spared, 
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and the emigrants allowed to embark, 
-without providing for his own personal 
safety. The capitulation was agreed to 
by Humbert and the officers present, 
though Hoche was not implicated in 
-this agreement ; and upon its conclu- 
sion an officer was despatched through 
the surf, who with great difficulty 
reached the corvette, and stopped its 
destructive fire.* 

32. The wretched fugitives, numbers 
of whom were women, who had crowd- 
ed round this last band of their defend- 
ers, now rushed in- despair into the 
waves, deeming instant destruction pre- 
ferable to the lingering torments await- 
ing them from their conquerors : from 
the beach, the Republicans fired at their 
heads, while many of the Royalist offi- 
cers, in despair, fell on their swords, 
and others had their hands cut off in 
clinging to the boats, which were al- 
ready loaded with fugitives. Though 
numbers were drowned, yet many were 
saved by the skill and intrepidity of the 
boats of the British fleet, who advanced 
to their as^istajice. One of the last 
which approached the British squadron 
contained the Duke of Levis, severely 
wounded. Such was the multitude 
which crowded the shore, that the boats 
were compelled to keep ofl^for fear of 
being sunk by the numbers who rushed 
into them. " Appix>ach," exclaimed 
the French to the boatmen ; " we ask 
you only to take up our commander, 
who is bleeding to death." The en- 
sign-bearer of the regiment of Hei'villy 
added, " Only save my standard, and I 
die content :" with heroic self-devotion 

* Humbert advanced with the "white flag, 
Aud said aloud, so as to be heard by the whole 
line, " Lay down your arms ; surrender ; the 
prisoners shall be spared." At the same time 
he asked a conference with the Royalist gen- 
eral ; Hombreuil advanced, and, after a few 
minutes' conversation with the Republican, 
returned to his own troops, aud called out 
aloud, that ho had agreed on a capitulation 
with the general of the enemy. Many of his 
officers, more accustomed to the treachery of 
the Republicans, refused to trust to theirpro- 
mises, and declared that they would rather 
fight it out to the last. " \NTiat !" said Som- 
breuil, "do you not believe the word of a 
Frenchman?"— "The fiuth of the Republic- 
ans," said Lanlivy, "is so well known to me, 
that I -will engage we shall all be sacrificed." 
His prophecy proved too true. 
VOL. III. 



they handed up their leader and stand- 
ard, and returned to the Republican 
fire, which speedily destroyed them. 

83. Tallien, whom the Convention 
had sent do-wn with full powers, as 
commissioner of government, to Quibe- 
ron Bay, made an atrocious use of this 
victory, and stained with ineffaceable 
disgrace the glory of his triumph over 
Robespierre. In defiance of the verbal 
capitulation entei*ed into with the Roy- 
alists by Humbert and the officers en- 
gaged in the combat, he caused the emi- 
grant prisoners, eight hundred in num- 
ber, to be conveyed to Auray, where 
they were confined in the churches, 
which had been converted into tempo- 
rary prisons ; while he himself repaired 
to Paris, where, by a cruel report, he 
prevailed upon the government to dis- 
regard the capitulation, and bathe their 
hands in the blood of the noblest men 
in France. " The emigrants," said he, 
" that vile assemblage of ruffians sus- 
tained by Pitt, those execrable authors 
of all our disasters, have been driven 
into the waves by the brave soldiers 
of the Republic ; but the waves have 
thro-wn them back upon the sword of 
the law. In vain have they sent for- 
ward flags of truce to obtain conditions; 
what legal bond can exist between us 
and rebels, if it be not that of ven- 
geance and death ? '* In purauance of 
this advice, the Convention decreed 
that the prisoners should be put to 
death, notwithstanding the effoi*ts of 
the brave Hoche, who exerted himself 
on the side of mercy. 

34. The unfortunate men were soon 
aware of the fate which awaited them; 
and their conduct in the last extremity 
reflected as much honour on the Roy- 
alist, as their murder did disgi*ace on 
the Republican cause. The ministers 
of religion penetrated into those asy- 
lums of approaching death, and ihe 
Christian faith supported the last hourH 
of their nmnei'ous inmates. An old 
priest, covered with rags and filth, one 
of the few who had escaped the sword 
of the Republicans, conveyed its con- 
solations to the numerous captives; 
and they joined with him in the last 
offices of religion. Their last prayers 

o 
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irere for ibeir king, their eotintry, and 
ihe j>ardan of their enemies. To the 
ezecationerg they gave the garments 
which were still at tibeir dispoaaL Such 
was the impression produced by the 
tcmching spectacle, that even the Be- 
pnblioan soldiers, who had been brought 
Qp without any tc^ of religious im- 
pressions, were moved to tears, and 
joined, uncoyered, in the ceremonies 
which they then, many of them, for 
the first time in their li^es, had wit- 
nessed. When brought before the mil- 
itary oommission, Sombreuil disdained 
to make any appeal in favour of him- 
aelf ; but asserted in the most solemn 
terms, that the capitulation had guar- 
sntjMd the lives of his followers ; that 
but for a solemn promise to that effeet, 
they would have perished with anus 
in &eir hands ; that their death was 
the w<xrk of executioners, not aol- 
diers; and that their destruction was 
a crime which ^neither Gk>d nor man 
would pardon. When led out to execu- 
tion, he refused to hove hds eyes band- 
aged ; and when desired to kneel 
down to receive the fatal dischaxge, 
replied, after a moment's reflection, ** I 
will do so ; but I bend one knee to my 
€k)d, and another to my sovereign." 
The other victims who were brought 
forward, insisted in such vehement 
terms on the capitulation, HxaA the Re- 
publican officers were obliged to give 
them a respite; but the Convention 
refosed to listen to the dictates <si hu- 
manity, and they were all oixiered for 
execution. Seven hundred and eleven 
perished with a constancy worthy of a 
happier fate ; tiie remainder were suf- 

* The Republicaa aathors of the valuable 
" Histoty of the Revolution by Two Friends 
of liberty," much to their honour, admit that 
this violation of the capitulation at Quiberon 
was indefensible. "We shall not inquire 
now," say they, ** with whom the truth lies ; 
we shall only take it for granted that the 
emigrit, knowing fh>m the decrees the &te 
reserved for those taken with arms in their 
hands, would not surrender without stipulat- 
ing that their lives should be spared ; but that 
the general and the representative, who, 
doubtless, were not present at the capitula- 
tion, did not look upon themselves as bound 
by it, and thought that they ought rigorous- 
ly to carry out the decrees, being moreover 
guided by political reasons which called for 
an example to be made. Without wishing 



feied to escape by the indulgence of 
the soldiers who were intrusted with 
their massacre,, and the humanity of 
the commissioner who succeeded Tal- 
lien in the command. These atrocious 
scenes took place in a meadow near 
Auray, still held in the highest venera- 
tion by the inhabitants, by whom it is 
termed the field of martyrs.* 

35. The broken remains of the Quibe- 
ron expedition were landed in the Me 
of fiouab, where they were soon after 
joined by an expedition of two thou- 
•sand five hundred men from England, 
idueh took possession of the Isle J>ieu, 
and where the Count d'Artois assumed 
the command. The insurgents of La 
Yend^, under Charette, £teen thou- 
sand strongs marched in three columns 
to the Sables d'Olomie to join the ex- 
pedition; but so sapid and decisive 
were the measures of Hoohe, that the^ 
were soon assailed l^ a superior force, 
and compelled to se^ safety by separ- 
ating in the forest of Aizenay. Seve- 
ral partial insurrections at the same 
time broke out in Britt(W, but, from 
want of concert among uxe Koyalisk 
chiefi^ they came to nothing. Soon 
after, the British expedition, not hav- 
ing met with the expected co-opeza- 
tion, abandoned Isle Dieu, which was 
found to be totally unserviceable as a 
naval station, and returned with the 
Count d'Artois, who evinced neithor 
spirit nor conduct in this ill-fiited ser- 
vice, to Great Britain. Charette, in de- 
spair at the departure oi the expedi- 
tion, said to the Count de Grignon, who 
broughttheintelligence,"Telltheprinoe 
that you have brought my deaih-war- 

to blame thne motives, or to justify the mea 
who returned to their native countrv as re- 
bels, we incline to think that it would havo 
been better to declare these emigrants not-to 
be Frenchmen, and treat them as prisoners 
of war." — Hiitoire de la Revolution, var Dettx 
Amit de la Liberti, xiv. 116, 117. The Sag- 
Hsh historian need feel no liesitation in con- 
demning this cruel violation of a military cs|»- 
tulation, even when said to have been unautho- 
rised, because he will have occasion to pass 
a similar judgment on similar violations of 
military conventiona, even when attended 
with less tragic consequences — in the cases 
of Sohwartseuberg'sbreadi of the Convention 
of Dresden, infrcb, chsu>. t.ttttt. § 87 ; and 
of Nelson's violation of the Capitulatioii of 
Naples, chap, zzvii. § 0^ 99. 
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rant : to-day I am at the head of fifte^i 
thousand men ; to-morrow I shall not 
have fifteen hundred. Nothing remains 
for me biit to tj, or seek a glorious 
death. Hy choice is made; I shall 
perish with my arms in my hands." 
His indignation exhaled in a letter to 
tiie Count d' Artois, in which he openly 
accused him of cowardice. But his po- 
sition was no longer tenable ; he was 
obliged to fly into the interior. From 
that moment "tiie afiairs of the Boyal- 
ists rapidly declined in all the western 
provineee ; the ejffbrte of the Chouans 
and Yendeans were confined to an in- 
considerable guerilla warfare ; and this 
'was finally extinguished in the succeed- 
ing year by the great army and able 
dispositions of Hoche, whom the Direc- 
tory iuTested, at the end of the cam- 
paign, with the supreme command. It 
is painful to reflect how different might 
have been the issue of the campaign, 
had Great Britain really put forth its 
strength in the contest ; and, instead 
of landing a few thousand men on a 
coast Inristling with bayonets, sent 
thirty thousand to maJke head against 
the I^ublioans, till the Royalists were 
so .organised as to be able to take the 
fleld with regular troops. 

86. Thesituation of the armies on the 
northern amd «a8tem frontier remained 
the same as at the condusion of the 
last campaign ; but their str^igth and 
efficiency had singularly diminished 
jduring the .severe winter and spriog 
which followed. Hoi-eau had received 
the command of the army of the north, 
encamped in Holland; Jourdan, that 
of the Sambre and Meuse, stationed on 
the Bhine near Cologne; .Pichegru, 
that of the army of the Bhine, cantoned 
from Mayence to Strasbuxg. But all 
these forces were in a state of extreme 
penury, from the fall of the paper 
money in which their pay was j»ceived, 
and totally destitute of .the equipments 
necessary for carrying on a cami>aign. 
They hsd neither caissons, horses, nor 
magazines ; the soldiers were almost 
naked, and even the gexterals frequently 
in want of the neoessaiies of life, Jrom 
the failure of the eight francs a-month, 
in silver, which formed the inconsider- 
able but necessaxy supplement to their 



paper salaries. Those ^who were sta- 
tioned in foreign countries 4iontrived, 
indeed, by contributions upon the van- 
quished, to supply the deficiency of 
their nominal pay ; and the luxury in 
which they lived offered a strange and 
painful contrast to the destitute situa- 
tion of their brethren on ihe soil of 
the Bepublic. Jourdan had neither a 
bridge equipage to enable him to cross 
the Bhine, nor a su£|cien(7' of horses 
to move his artillery and baggage; 
Kleber, in front of Mayence, had not a 
quarts* of the artillery or stores neces- 
sary for the si^e of ^ place. Disci- 
pline had relaxed with the long-con- 
tinued sufferings of the soldiers, and 
the inactivity consequent on such a 
state of destitution had considerably 
diminished their military spirit. Mul- 
titudes had taken advantage of the re- 
laxation of authority following -the fall 
of Bobespierre, to desert and return to 
their homes ; and the government, so 
&r from being able to bnog them badk 
to their colours, was not even able to 
levy conscripts in the interior, to sup- 
ply their place. Many resorted to Paris, 
where the Convention was happy to 
iorm them into battalions, for their 
own protection against the fury of the 
Jacobins. Soon ^ intelligence spread 
that the deserters were undisturbed in 
the interior; and this extended the 
contagion to «uQh a degree, that in a 
short time a fourth of the effective force 
had returned to their homes. The 
soidiOTS thou^t they had done enough 
for their countsy when they had re- 
pelled the enemy from its frontiers, and 
advanced its standards to the Bhine; 
the generals, doubtful of their author- 
ity, did not venture to take severe mea- 
sures with the refractory; and those 
who remained, discouraged by the los& 
of 80 great a number of their comrades,, 
felt that depression which is the surest- 
forerunner of defeat. 

87. The Austrians, on the other 
hand, having made -the greatest efforts 
during the winter to reinforce their 
armies, and not having as yet experi- 
enced any pai-t of the exhaustion which 
'Extraordinary exertion had brought on 
the Bepublioan forces, were in a much 
better state^ both in point of numbers. 
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discipline, and equipment. Inclading 
the contingents of Suabia and Bavaria, 
their forces on the Rhine had been 
raised to 150,000 men ; wHile the 
French forces on the same frontier, 
though nominally amountingto 370,000 
men, could only muster 145,000 in the 
field.* And such was the state of des- 
titution of these forces, that the cavalry 
was almost conjpletely dismounted ; 
and Jourdan could not move a few 
marches from his supplies, until he got 
25,000 horses for the service of his 
artillery. The Rhine, that majestic 
stream, so long the boundary of the 
Roman empire, separated the contend- 
ing aimies from the Alps to the ocean. 
The Imperialists had the advantage 
arising from the possession of Mayence. 
That bulwark of the Germanic Empire 
had been put into the best possible 
state of defence, and gave the Allies the 
means of making an irruption with se- 
curity upon the left bank. Notwith- 
standing this great advantage, such was 
the consternation produced by their 
fonner reverses, that they remained in- 
nctive on the right bank of the river 
till the end of June, when Marshal 
Bender, having exhausted all his means 
of subsistence, and seeing no hope of 
relief, was compelled to surrender the 
important fortress of Luxembourg to 
the Republican generals. Ten thousand 
men, and an immense train of artillery, 
on this occasion fell into the hands of 
the victors. 

38. While the Imperialists were thus 
-allowingthe bulwark of the Lower Rhine 
to fall into the hands of the enemy, the 
Prince of Cond^, on the Upper Rhine, 

"* The distribution of the Republican forces 
•it the commencement of the campaign was 
ns follows, in effective troops, deducting the 
detachments and sick : — 

Nominal, 
inclading 

RftnlMMM. 

136,250 
170,300 
193,670 
21,000 
93,500 
82,790 
75,180 
70,200 
78.400 
87,700 



Aetlre. Oarrisonc. 



North, 

Sambre and Meuse, 

Rhine and Moselle, 

Alps, 

Italy, 

Eastern Pyrenees, 

Western ditto, . 

West, 

Shores of Brittany, 

Cherbourg, 



67,910 
87,630 
56,820 
14,000 
27,500 
48,290 
83,780 
42,000 
51,000 
26,000 



29,000 

66,000 

96,800 

4,800 

24,000 

4,000 

5,000 



449.980 229.000 958,990 



was engaged in a negotiation, by which 
he hoped to procure the frontier for- 
tresses of Alsace for the Bourbon princes. 
This prince, whose little corps formed 
part of the left wing of the Austrian 
army, was engaged in a correspondence 
with the malcontents in Alsace, and 
from them he learned that Pichegru 
was not altogether inaccessible to nego- 
tiation. In fact, that illustrious man 
was, on many accounts, discontented 
both with his own situation and that 
of his country. Like Dumourier and 
Lafayette, he had been horror-struck 
by the atrocities of the Convention, and 
saw no hope of permanent amendment 
in the wesJc and disunited government 
which had succeeded it ; while, at the 
same time, the state of destitution to 
which, in common with all the army, 
he was i*educed by the fall of the as- 
signats, in which their pay was received, 
rendered him discontented with a gov- 
ernment which made such returns for 
great patriotic services. During all 
the extremities of the Reign of Terror, 
Pichegru and his army, instead of obey- 
ing the sanguinary orders of the Dic- 
tatoi*s, had done everything in their 
power to furnish the means of escape 
to their victims. He had nobly refused 
to execute the inhuman decree, which 
forbade the Republican soldiers to make 
prisoners of the British troops. His sol- 
diers, after the conquest of Holland, had 
set a rare example of discipline; and 
the sway he had acquired over them 
was such, as to prevent all the license 
and insubordination which had followed 
the conquest of Flanders by the forces 
of Dumourier. In these circumstances 
nothing was more natural or laudable, 
than that the same general who had 
secured the independence of his coun- 
try by his arms, should strive to estab- 
lish its internal prosperity by the re- 
storation of a constitutional throne ; 
and it is certain that he engaged in a 
correspondence with the Prince of Cond6 
for the attainment of this object. The 
Republican historians allege that his 
fidelity was shaken by different mo- 
tives ; that his passion for pleasure was 
restrained by the elusory nature of his 
pay, which, although nominally four 
thousand francs a-month, was in reality 
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only one hundred francs, from the de- 
preciation of the assignats, and that he 
yielded to the ofifer of a marshal's baton, 
the government of Alsace, a pension of 
200,000 francs, the chateau and park 
of Chambord, and a million in silver. 
Ko decisive evidence has yet been pro- 
duced on the subject ; but it is certain 
tliat, after six months consumed in 
mysterious communication, Pichegru 
broke off the negotiation, and prepared 
to obey the orders of the Convention, 
by commencing the campaign. 

39. Wurmser, to whom Uie cabinet' 
of Vienna had intrusted the command 
of its forces on the Upper Rhine, re- 
mained till the beginning of September 
without making any movement. Mu- 
tually afraid, the hostile armies occu- 
pied the opposite banks of the Rhine, 
without attempting to disquiet each 
other. Wurmser's forces, including gar- 
risons, amounted to eighty thousand 
men; while those of Clairfait, including 
the same species of force, were ninety- 
six thousand. The formidable state of 
defence in which Mayence had been 
placed, left no hope of reducing it with- 
out a regular siege ; while a squadron of 
gun-boats on the Rhine gave the Allies 
^e conmiand both of that stream and 
of the numerous islands which lie on 
its bosom. Jourdan, having at length 
procured the necessaiy bridge-equipage, 
prepared to cross the river in the be- 
ginning of September. On the 6th of 
that month he efifected the passage with- 
out any serious opposition, at Eichel- 
camp, Neuwied, and Dusseldorf, and 
compelled the garrison of the latter 
town to capitulate. After repulsing the 
Austiian corps in that vicinity, he ad- 
vanced slowly towards Lahn, and estab- 
lished himscdf on that stream a fort- 
night afterwards. Meanwhile Pichegru, 
in obedience to the orders of govem- 
ment) crossed the Upper Rhine at Mann- 
heim, and, by the terrors of a bom- 
bardment^ compelled that important 
city — one of the principal bulwarks of 
Germany — to capitulate. This unex- 
pected event threatened to change the 
fortune of the war ; for Pichegru, now 
securely based on the Rhine, seemed 
equally in a situation to combine with 
Jourdan for a general attack on the 



allied forces, or to direct his arms to the 
reduction of Mayence. 

40. Alarmed by these successes, the 
Austrian generals made the most pru- 
dent dispositions which could have been 
adopted to arrest the enemy. Clairfait^ 
unable, after the loss of Mannheim, to 
defend the line of the Lahn, abandoned 
hLs position on that river, and fell back 
behind the Maine ; while Jourdan, fol- 
lowmg his opponent,-and leaving a di- 
vision before Ehrenbreitstein, descended 
into the rich valley of the Maine, and 
invested Mayence on the left bank of 
the Rhine, at the same time that 
Pichegru was debouching from Mann- 
heim. In these critical circumstances, 
Clairfait displayed a degree of vigour 
and ability which led to the most im- 
portant results. Reinforced by fifteen 
thousand Hungarian recruits, that able 
general deemed himself in a situation 
to resume the offensive. Accumulating 
his forces on his own right, he suc- 
ceeded, by a skilful march, in turning 
the French left, and forcing them to 
fall back into a situation where they 
had him in their fix)nt, and the Rhine 
in their rear. Joui'dan was now in the 
most perilous position. His commu- 
nications being thi'eatened, his flank 
turned, and his rear resting on a great 
river, exposed his army to destiniction in 
the event of defeat. To avert the catas- 
trophe of the French army a century 
before at Turin, when Marshal Marain 
was totally defeated by Prince Eugene, 
no other course remained but to raise 
the siege of Mayence, and fall with his 
whole forces on Clairfait, who was now 
in communication with Wuixaser, or to 
abandon all his positions, and recross 
the Rhine. The. disorganised state of 
his army rendered the former project, 
afterwards so ably practised by Napo- 
leon before Mantua, impracticable ; and 
therefore he commenced his retreat. 
It was conducted in the utmost confu- 
sion ; cannon, men, and horses arrived 
pell-mell at the bridges over the Rhine, 
and hardly fifty men of any corps were 
to be found together when they regained 
the left ban£ The loss in men was 
inconsiderable, but the moral conse- 
quences of the retrograde movement 
were equivalent to a severe defeat. Had 
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Clairfaitbeen aware of the eirDtunstancey 
a great and decisiye blow might have 
been struck ; for General Marceau, to 
whom the blockade of Ehrenbreitstein 
had been intrtistedy having burned his 
flotilla when he raised the siege, some 
of the burning yessels were carried 
down by the stream to Neuwied, where 
they set fire to the bridge established 
at &at place, which was speedily con- 
sumed. Elleber, with twenty-fire thou- 
sand men, who had not as yet repassed, 
was now in a desperate situation ; but, 
fortunately for him, tiie Allies were igno- 
rant of the accident^ and Olaiifoit about 
the same time relinquished the pursuit 
and drew his forces towards Mayence, 
where he meditated operations which 
soon produced the most imp<Niant re- 
sults. 

41. Suddenly abandoning the purauit 
of the French left wing, this intrepid 
general turned by forced marches to 
Mayence, at the head of a chosen corps, 
and at daybreak on the following morn- 
ing issued out by seyeral columns to at* 
tack the lines of circumvallatioB* which 
were still in the handaof the Republicans 
on the left bank of the riyer. These lines, 
the remains of which still excite the ad- 
miration of the trareller, were of im- 
mense extent, and required an army for 
their defence. The French army had 
been engaged for a year in their con- 
struction, and they were gaisrisoned by 
thirty thousand men. The secret of the 
march of the Imperial army had been 
80 well preserved, that the besiegers 
were first apprised of their arrival by 
the sight of the formidable columns 
which advanced to storm their intrench- 
menta. The Imperialists advanced in 
three columns, and in admirable order, 
to the assault ; and such wh« the con- 
stemation of the Republicans, that they 
. abandoned the first line almost without 
opposition. An event of that descrip- 
tion is generally decisive of the residt 
in the defence of intrenchments, because 
the defenders are thunderstruck by see- 
ingtheir redoubts forced in any quarter, 
and, instead of thinking of driving back 
the enemy as in the open field, in gen- 
eral give ov«r ail for lost, and betake 
themselves to a precipitate flight So 
it proved on the present occMioii. The 



measures of the Austrians were* so well 
taken, that the French found themselves 
assailed in all quarters at once r they 
made for some* time an obstinate de- 
fence in the second line ; but at length, 
perceiving that they were turned by 
other forces^ which had crossed below 
Mayence, they fell into confusion, and 
fled in all directions. Their loss in t^us* 
brilliant affair was three thousand men; 
and they were deprived, in addition, 
of the whole artillery, magasines, and 
stores, which they had collected with 
so much care for the siege of the bul- 
wark of Qermany. 

42. This attack on the part of Clairt- 
fait was combined with other opera- 
tions along the whole line, fix>m Cob- 
lentz to Mannheim. On the same day 
on which it took place, an island, whioh 
the Republieans had fortifled a league 
above Coblenta, waseaptured, with two 
battalions which composed itsgarrison; 
and by this success, which rendered the 
evacuation of tiie tite-de-pcni of Nea« 
wied unavoidable below Mayence, they 
were entirely driven to the left bank of 
the river. At the same time, Wurmser 
attacked and carried the tiU-de-pont 
erected by Piohegru on the Neckar ; 
and this success, coupled with the great 
blow struck by Clairfait^ compelled 
Piohegru to retire behind the Pfrim, 
which was not accomplished without 
the utmost confusion. The small aum- 
berof troops which Clairfaithadbrought. 
to the leii bank of the Rhine^ alone 
saved the Republicans on this occasion 
from the gi'eatest disasters. Pich^gru 
had left a garrison ten thousand strong* 
in Mannheim, and the position which 
he had occupied enabled him to com- 
munioate with tJie place by his right 
flank. Despairing of being able to ef- 
fect its reduction as long as this comr 
munioation waspreservedopen,the Aus- 
tiians resolved to dislodge the French 
from their position. For this purpose 
Clairfait was reinforced with twdve 
thousand men from the army of the 
Upper Rhine, and heimmediatoly made 
prepantions for an attack. It took 
place on the following day ; and, after 
an obstinate resistance, the Republicans 
were compelled to abandon the Hue of 
the Pfrim, and ratife bdbind the EUh* 
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43. While thiMe imporiiftiit erenti 
-vpere gomg forward on the Upper Rhine, 
Jourdan, with his defeated and dia- 
oimragied forces was Buffering the most 
eamel perplexity on the Lower. His 
anny waa with difficulty reorganised, 
and put in a condition for actiye ser* 
"wioe ; and the Directory having maooi- 
wiiile snceeeded to the helm of affieurs, 
Caiaiot tranraciitted to him the most 
presaing orders to adyanoe to the suo- 
oour of Mft«n>i«iiri^ which was now so* 
Terely pressed hy the Austrians. At 
length, towards the end of Novemher, 
he put himself in motion at the head of 
forty thousand men, and advanced to 
tlie Nahe, in the midst of the most 
dreadful weather. But all his efforts 
were in yain. The central position of 
Clairfiut and Wurmser both covered the 
siege o£ Mannheim and prevented the 
Junction of the Republican arxniee ; the 
defiles by whichaoommunication could 
have been maintained were all in the 
hands of the Imperialists ; and after se- 
vevaL unsuccessful attacks, Jourdan waa 
obliged to fall back, leaving Mannheim 
to its fate. That strong fortress^ with 
a garrison of nine thousand men, capi> 
tulated at the same time to Wurmser. 
This important event was decisive of 
the fate of the campaign. Wurmser, 
now relieved from all apprehensiona as 
to his communications, brought his 
whole forces to the left bank of the 
Rhine, and drove back Pichegni to the 
lines of the Queich, and the neighbour- 
hood of Landau; while Clak&it pressed 
Jourdan so severely, that he began to 
construct an intrenched camp at Traer^ 
bach, with a view to secure his passage 
over the Moselle. Inthisdisastrousstate 
it was with the utmost joy that he re- 
ceived a proposition from the Austri- 
ans, who, as well as their opponents, 
were exhausted with the fatigues of the 
campaign, for a suspension of arms dur- 
ing the winter, in virtue of which a 
line of demarcation was drawn between 
the contending parties; and both armiea 
were put into winter-qnartem on the 
Iflft bank of the Rhine. 

44 The French marine was so oom- 
plfltaly bookea bf the diMsten in the 



Mediterranean, and at L'Orient^ thsA 
nothing more of consequence took place 
at aea during the remainder of the year. 
The British availed themselves of their 
maritime suprenuusy to make theift> 
srives masters of the important station 
of the Cape of Qood Hope, which sur- 
rendered to Sir JamesCndg on the 16th 
of September. Unable to act in large 
squadrons, the French confined them- 
selves to mere predatory expeditions ; 
and the vast extent of the British oom^ 
merce afforded them an ample field Ibr 
this species of warfSue, from which, to- 
wards the close of the year, they de- 
rived great gains. 

45. By the result of thisoampaign the 
Allies gained considerable advantages^ 
The career of French conquest was 
checked, the Republican soldiers driven 
with duigrace behind the Rhine ; and 
while the Imperial forces, so lately dis- 
heartened and desponding, were press- 
ing forward with theenergy of conquest^ 
their opponents, distracted and dis- 
orderly, had lost all the spirit by which 
they were formerly animated. The 
movements of Claii^ait and Wurmser 
proved that they had profited by the 
example of their adversaries. Their 
taeties were no longer confined to a war 
of posts, or the estoblishment of a cor- 
don over an extensive line of country, 
bvt showed that they were aware of the 
value of an interior line of operations, 
and of the importance of bringing an 
overwhelming force to the decisive 
point By adopting these principles^ 
they chedced tilie career of conquest^ 
restored the spirits of Hbmr troops, and 
not only counterbalanced the disad- 
vantage of inferior numbers, but in- 
fiicted severe losses upon thor adver- 
saries. This result was the natural ef- 
fect of the continuance of the contest 
The energy of a democracy is often f or> 
midable during a period of popular ex» 
citement^ and is capable of producing 
unparalleled exertiona for a limited 
period ; but it seldom succeeds in main- 
taining a lasting eontest with a regular 
and organised government The efforts 
of the populaee resemble the spring of 
a wild beset ; if the fiivt burst fails^ 
they rarely attempt a seoond. Daring 
th» invauena of 179^ and 1791, the 
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French nation was animated with an 
extraordinary Bphit, and urged to the 
defence of their country by every mo- 
tive which can sway a people. But 
their efforts, how great soever, after a 
time necessarily and rapidly declined. 
By the prolongation of the contest they 
had exhausted the means of longer 
maintaining war; the vehemence of 
their exertions, and the tyranny by 
which tiliey were called forth, rendered 
it impossible that they could be con- 
tinued. The nation, accordingly, which 
had twelve hundred thousand men on 
foot during the invasion of 1794, could 
not muster a third of the number in the 
foUowing campaign ; and the victor of 
Fleurus, within a year after his tri- 
umph, was compelled to yield to an in- 
ferior enemy. 

46. Nothing also is more remarkable 
than the comparatively bloodless cha- 
racter of the war up to this period. The 
battle of Jamappes, which surrendered 
Flanders to Bimiourier ; that of Ner- 
winde, which restored it to the Im- 
perialists ; that of Fleurus, which gave 
it back to the Republicans, were all 
concluded at a cost of less than five 
thousand men to the vanquished ; and 
the loss sustained by the French in the 
storming of their lines before Mayence, 
which decided the fate of the German 
campaign, was only three thousand 
men : whereas the loss of the Austri- 
ans at Aspem was thirty thousand; 
that of the Russians at Borodino, forty 
thousand ; that of Wellington's army at 
Waterloo, twenty-two thousand; and 
out of seven thousand five hundred na- 
tive British who conquered at Albuera, 
not two thousand were unwounded at 
the conclusion of the fight. So much 
more desperately did the parties fight 
as the contest advanced ; so much 
more vehement were the passions ex- 
cited in its later stages ; and so much 
more terrible was the struggle when 
the Republicans, instead of the luke- 
warm soldiers of the south, met the 
sturdy inhabitants of the noi*th of 
Europe. 

47. Everything, therefore, conspires 
to indicate that^ by a concentrated and 
vigorous effort, after the first burst of 
French patriotism was over, the objects 



of the war might have been achieved, 
and security from aggression afforded 
to the neighbouring powers. These ob- 
jects were not the forcing of an unpo- 
pular dynasty upon France, or of a ty- 
rannical government upon its people, 
but the compelling it to retire within 
those limits which are consistent with 
the peace of Europe, and give up its 
attempts to propagate its revolutionary 
principles in other states. Had Prussia, 
instead of weakly deserting the alliance 
in the beginning of 1795, sent a hun- 
dred thousand men to the Rhine, to 
support the Austrian troops ; had Great 
Britain raised three hundred thousand 
soldiers, instead of a hundred and 
twenty thousand, and sent eighty thou- 
sand native British to Flanders, instead 
of five thousand emigrants to Quiberon 
Bay, no one can doubt that, in the 
state of exhaustion in which France 
then was, the Republic would have 
been compelled to abandon aU its con- 
quests. The moment her armies were 
forced back from foreign states, and 
thrown upon their own resources — ^the 
moment that war was prevented front 
maintaining war — ^the weakness aris- 
ing from financial embarrassments and 
blighted industry would have become 
apparent ; the decrepitude of age would 
at once have fallen on the exhausted 
state. The great error of the Allies, 
and, above all, of Great Britain, at this 
period, was, that they did not make 
sufficientiy vigorous efforts at the com- 
mencement; and thought it enough, in 
a struggle with the desperate eneigy of 
a revolutionary state, to exert the mo- 
derate strength of an old and method- 
ical warfare. Nothing is so ill judged, 
in such a situation, as the nigganlly 
conduct which prolongs a contest : by 
spending fifty millions more at its com- 
mencement, Great Britain might have 
saved five hundred millions ; by send- 
ing an army worthy of herself to the 
Continent in 1795, she might have then 
achieved the triumph of 1815. It waa 
to this period of lassitude and financial 
embarrassment, necessarily consequent 
upon a series of extraordmary revolu- 
tionary exertions, that Mr Pitt always 
looked for the successful termination of 
the war. Possibly, even with the slight 
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efforts which alone were then thought 
pi*acticable by this country, his expect- 
ations might have been realised before 
many years had elapsed, if the ordinary 
coui'se of human affairs had continued. 
But tiie hand of fate was on the cur- 



tain ; a new era was about to open on 
human affairs, and a resistless impulse 
to be given for a period to French am- 
bition, by the genius of that wonderful 
man who has since chained the history 
of Europe to his own biography. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



FBENCH RBFX7BLIC- 



-FBOM THE FALL OF BOBESPIEBBE TO THE ESTABLXBHlfENT 
OF THE DIBECTOBY. 



1. "It is a sad calamity," says Jeremy 
Taylor, ''to see a kingdom spoiled, and 
a chm'ch afSicted ; the priests slain with 
the sword, and the blood of nobles 
mingled with cheaper sand ; religion 
made a cause of trouble, and the best 
men most cruelly persecuted ; govern- 
ment turned, and laws ashamed; judges 
decreeing in fear and covetousness, and 
the ministers of holy things setting 
themselves against aU that is sacred. 
And what shall make recompense for 
this heap of sorrows, when God shall 
send such swords of fire ? Even the 
mercies of God, which shall then be 
made public, when the people shall 
have suffered for their sins. For so I 
have known a luxuriant vine swell into 
irregular twigs and bold excrescences, 
and spend itself in leaves and little 
rings, and afford but little clusters to 
the wine-press ; but when the loi-d of 
the vine had caused the dressers to cut 
the wilder plant, and make it bleed, it 
grew temperate in its vain expense of 
useless leaves, and knotted into fan* and 
juicy bimches, and made account of 
that loss of blood by the return of fruit. 
It is thus of an afflicted kingdom cured 
of its surfeits, and punished for its 
sins ; it bleeds for its long riot, and is 
left iingovemed for its disobedience, 
and chastened for its wantonness ; and 
when the sword hath let foii^h the cor- 
rupted blood, and the fire hath purged 
the rest, then it enters into the double 
joys of restitution; and gives Gknl thanks 



for his rod, and confesses the mercies 
of the Lord in making the smoke to be 
changed into fire, and his anger into 
mercy." 

2. Never were these truths more| 
strongly exemplified than in France; 
during the progress of the Revolution. 
Each successive convulsion had dark- 
ened the political atmosphei*e. Anguish 
and suffering incessantly increased ; vir- 
tue and religion seemed banished from 
the earth; relentless cruelty reigned 
triumphant. The bright dawn of the 
morning, to which so many millions 
had turned in thankfulness, was soon 
overcast, and darkness deeper than 
midnight overspread the world. "But 
there is a point of depression in hnman 
affairs," says Hume, " from which the 
change is necessaiily for the better." 
This change is not owing to any oscil- 
lation between good and evil, in the 
transactions of the world, but to the 
reaction which is always produced by 
long-continued suffering, and the pro- 
vision made by nature for the correc- 
tion of vicious institutions by the con- 
sequences which they produce. Wher- 
ever the tendency of institutions is 
erroneous, an under-cuiTent begins to 
flow, destined to open men's eyes to 
their imperfections; when they become 
destructive^ it overwhelms them. The 
result of the conspiracy of Robespierre 
and the Municipality, proved that this 
point had been reached under the 
Reign of Terror. On all former occa- 
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(rionB since the meeting of the States* 
Qenenlf the party which revolted 
against the constituted authorities had 
been victorious; on that it was yan- 
qui^ed. The Committees of the As- 
sembly, the sabsisting goyermn^it, 
crushed a conspiracy headed by the 
powerful despot who wielded the revo- 
lutionary energy of France, and who 
was still supported by the terrible force 
of the faubourgs, which no former 
authority had been able to withstand. 
This single circumstance demonstrated 
that the revolutionary movement had 
reached its culminating pointy and that 
the opposite principles of order and 
justice were beginning to resume their 
sway. From that moment the anarchy 
and passions of the people subsided, the 
fltbrms of the moral world began to be 
stilled, through the receding darkness 
the ancient landmarks began dimly to 
appear, and the sun of heaven at length 
broke through the douda which envel- 
oped him. 

'* Defluit sazls agitatns hnmor : 
Couoedunt venti, fltgtuntque znibes, 
Et minax (nam sic Yoluere) ponto 
Unda recumbit." 

8. An interesting episode in the an- 
nals of the Revolution occurred in the 
prisons during the contest which pre- 
<»ded the fall of the tyrant From the 
agitation and cries in the streets, the 
captives were aware that a popular 
movement was impending, and a re- 
newal of the massacres of 2d Septem- 
ber was anticipated from the frantic 
multitude. Henriot had been heard 
in the Place du Carrousel to pronounce 
the ominous words, " We must purge 
the prisons." The sound of the ghUrcUe 
and the tocsin made them imagine that 
their last hour had arrived, and they 
embraced each other with tears, ex- 
claiming, "We are all now eighty years 
of age 1 " After two hours of breathless 
anxiety, they heard the decree of the 
Convention cried through the streets, 
which declared Robespierre kon la loiy 
and by daybi*eak intelligence arrived 
that he was overthrown. The trans- 
ports which ensued may be imagined; 
ten thousand prisoners were relieved 
firom the prospect of instant death. In 
one chamber, a female prisoner, who 



was to have been bronght before the 
Revoluticmary Tribunal that very day, 
was made acquainted with the inteUi- 
gSD.ce, by means of signs» from a woman 
on the street, before she ventured to 
give public demonstration of her joy; 
her name became afterwards memor- 
able—it was JosBFHiNE Beauhabitaib^ 
future Empress of France. 

4. The transports were the same 
through all France. The passengers 
leapt from the public conveyances, 
embraced the bystanders, exclaiming, 
"My friends, rejoice 1 Robespierre is no 
more ; the tigers are dead ! " Two hun- 
dred thousand captives in the prisons 
throughout the ootmtry weref^^ed tram. 
the terror of death ; three hundred 
thousand trembling fugitives issued 
from their retreats, and unbraced each 
other with frantio joy on tiie public 
roads. An epitaph designed for his 
tomb expressed in powerful language 
the public opinion on the oonsequanoe 
of prolonging his life : 

"F&matI nepleure point son sort; 

Gar a'il vivai^ tu serais mort" * 

'So words can convey an idea of the 
impression which the overthrow of 
Robespierre produced in Europe. The 
ardent and enthusiastic in every eoun- 
tiy had hailed the beginning of the 
French Revolution as the dawn of a 
brighter day in the political worid, and 
in proportion to the warmth of their 
anticipations had been the grievousness 
of their disappointment at the terrible 
shades by which it was so eariy over- 
cast The fall of the tyrant revived 
those hopes, and put an end to those 
apprehensions. The moral laws of na- 
ture were felt to be still in operation ; 
the tyranny had only existed till it had 
puiged the worid of a guilty race, and 
then it was itself destroyed The 
thoughtful admired the wisdom of Pro- 
vidence, whidi had made the wickedness 
of men the instrument of their own 
destruction; the pious beheld in their 
fall an immediate manifestation of the 
Divine justice. "The dawn,** it has 
been not less eloquently than justly said, 
" of the arctic summer day aftor the 

* "Passenger I bewail not his &te. 
For had he ttved, «hoa hadst died.** 
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arobic winter night ; the great unsealing 
of the waters; the awakening of aninud 
and vegetable life; the sudden aofbening 
of the air ; the sadden blooming of the 
flowers ; itke sadden bursting of whole 
forests into ywdure^ is but-a feeble type 
of thai happiest and most genial of re- 
volutions, — the Bevolution of ihe 9th 
Thermidor."* 

5. The Bevolution of 9th Thermidor, 
however, was hy no meaus^ as is com- 
monly supposed, at least in its first 
stages, the reaction of virtue against 

I widcedness. It was the effort of one 

'. -set of assasnns, threatened with death, 

\ against another. The leaders of the 

1 revolt in the Convention which ov«r- 

/ threw the central government^ Billaud 

I Varennes, Oollot d'Herbois^ Fouch^ 

: Amar, Bar^re, were no better, but in 

many respects worse, than Robespierre 

and St Just. Equally unscrupulous 

in the means they employed,, equally 

I bloody in the executions tiiey ordered, 

I they were far more selfish in their ob- 

' jects, and more despicable in their cha- 

i racters. With them the Revolution 

was noty as with Robespierre, a desper- 

\ ate and sangninary struggle for the hap- 

^ piness of man, in which tdl its supposed 

! enemies required to be destroyed; it 

' was merely an engine for advancing 

•' their private fortunes. They conspired 

; againstiiim, not becanse they hated his 

\ system, but because they peieeived it 

; was about to be directed against them- 

I selves. Little ameliomtion of thestote 

; govemxnent was to be expected from 

their exertions* It vras public opinion, 

clearly and energetically expressed after 

the fall of the Committee of Public Sal- 

Tation, which compelled them to revert 

to the path of humanity. But this 

. opinion was irresistible ; it forced itself 

upon persons the most adverse to its 

principles, and finally occasioned the 

destruction of the very men who, for 

their own sakes, had bi*ought about the 

first resistance to the reign of blood. 

6. The Convention had vanquished 
Robespierre by means of a unanimous 
efibrty headed and directed by the com- 

' mitteet ; but this revulsion of public 
feeling proved too strong for tiie eom- 

* HAOAtzLAT, in review at the Jtfimoir* qf 

BajUBUB. HHiMftiimfc SflMiMK. I 



mittees themselves. The diarm of ilie 
Deoemviral government was broken 
when its head was destroyed. On the 
day aftor the fall of Robespierre there 
were but two parties in Pans — ^that of 
the committee, who strove to maintain 
the remnant of their power, and that 
of the liberators, who £»boured to sub* 
vert tibiem. Every day brought forth 
a new proof of the vehement revulsioii 
of public feeling. In the Thdfttre Fran- 
9ais the bust of Marat was pulled down 
and broken to pieces amidst loud ap- 
plause. His bones were, ejected from 
the Pantheon, and cast into a common 
sewer. The picture of his desdi, ^^ch 
hung in the hall of the' Convention, was 
removed, and the savage inscriptiona 
provokii^ to blood, with which the 
walls of the city had been covered, were 
effiuied. The party by whom these 
changes were urged on, was from the 
first distinguished by the name of Their' 
midoHanty from the day on which their 
triumph had been achieved. TaUien 
was at their head, and they soon num- 
bered among thedr supporters all the 
generous youth of the metropolis. The 
party of l^e conmiittees was paralysed 
by the fall of the Municipality of Paris, 
sixty of the most obnoxious members 
of which had been executed the day 
after the death of Robespierre; Their 
influence arose only from the possession 
of the machinery of government^ and 
the vigour of some of their members, all 
of whom saw no safety to themselves 
but in the maintenance of the revolu- 
tionaty go vemment. Billaud Varennes, 
CoUotd'Herbois, Bar^re, Yadier, Amar, 
and Camoty constituted a body influ- 
enced by the same principles, and cap- 
able of msdntaining their authority in 
the most difficult circumstances. But 
after the counter-revolution of the 9th 
Thermidor, the current of public opin- 
ion soon became irresistible, and they 
were impelled, in spite of themselves^ 
into measures of humanity. 

7. The Thermidorians were composed 
of the whole centre of the Convention, 
the remnant of the Royalists, and the 
survivors of theparty of Danton. Boiasy 
d'Anglas, Si^yes, Cambacdr^ Ch^er^ 
Thibaudeau, from the moderate party, 
nmoBd themaelves l'wa»^<* Tftlliftn- Fk^« 
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roii,Legendre, Barras, Bourdon de V Oise, 
Roy^re, and others, who had followed 
the colours of Danton. Four of this 
party were chosen to replace the exe- 
cuted membeiti of the Committee of 
Public Salvation, and soon succeeded 
in moderating its sanguinary measures. 
But great caution was necessary in ef- 
fecting the change. The Jacobins were 
still powerful from their numbers, their 
discipline, and their connection with the 
affiliated societies throughout France ; 
and their early support of the Revolu- 
tion identified them in the eyes of the 
populace with its fortunes. Hence the 
Thermidoriansdid not venture at first to 
measure their strength with such anta- 
gonists, and four days after the death of 
Robespierre the sittings of that terrible 
club were resumed. But so vehement 
waj3 the current of public opinion, so 
dreadful had been the general suffering 
-under the Reign of Terror, that the 
friends of clemency daily gained acces- 
sions of strength. On the 27th July, the 
seventy-three members of the Assembly, 
who had protested against the violence 
of 31st May, were brought forth from 
prison, and joined their liberators. 

8. The two parties were not long in 
measuring their strength after their 
common victory. Bar^re, on the part 
of the Committee, proposed on the 30th 
July, that the Revolutionary Tribunal 
should be kept up, and that Fouquier 
Tinville should continue to act as pub- 
lic accuser. At his name a murmur of 
indignation arose in the Assembly, and 
Fr^ron, taking advantage of the gene- 
ral feeling, exclaimed, " I propose that 
we at length purge the earth of that 
monster, and that Fouquier be sent to 
lick up in hell the blood which ,he 
has shed." The proposal was carried 
by acclamation. Bar^re endeavoured 
to maintain the tone of authority which 
he had so long assumed ; but it was too 
late. He was obliged to leave the tri- 
bune, and the defeat of the Committee 
was appai'ent. The trial of this great 
criminal took place with extraordinary 
formality, and in the most public man- 
ner, beforethe Revolutionary Tribunal. 
It developed all the injustice and op- 
pression of that iniquitous court : the 
trial of sixty or eighty prisoners in one 



sitting of three or four hours ; the in- 
human stopping of any defence ; the 
signature by the judges of blank sen- 
tences of condemnation, to be after- 
wards filled up with imy names by the 
clerks; and the atrocious celerity of the 
condemnations. After a long process he 
was condemned, and fourteen jurymen 
of the Tribunal along with him. The 
sentence bore among other charges, 
"having, under colour of legal judg* 
ment, put to death an innumerable 
crowd of French citizens of every age 
and sex." The indignation of the po- 
pulace was strongly manifested when 
they were led out for execution ; criea, 
groans, and applauses broke from the 
crowd as they passed along. ' The som- 
bre, severe air of Fouquier especially 
attracted notice ; he maintained an un- 
daunted aspect, and answered the re- 
proaches of the people by ironical re- 
marks on the dearth of provisions under 
which they laboured. 

9. The next measures of the Conven- 
tion were of a humane tendency. The 
law of 22d Praiiial, against suspected 
persons, was repealed ; and though the 
Revolutionary Tribunal was continued^ 
its forms wei'e remodelled, and its ven- 
geance directed in future chiefly against 
the authors of the former calamities. 
The captives were gradually liberated 
from confinement^ and instead of the 
fatal chariots which formerly stood at 
the gates of the prisons, crowds of joy- 
ous citizens were seen receiving with 
transport their parents or children, 
restored to their arms. Agreeably t<> 
the advice formerly given by Danton 
and Camille Desmoulms, they were not 
all dischaiged at once, but were gradu- 
ally liberated from the jails, and all at 
length restored to their friends. At the 
end of two months, out of ten thousand 
suspected persons, not one remained in 
the prisons of Paris. The efforts of 
the Jacobins to prevent the discharge 
of the persons confined in prison in 
the departments, whom they designated 
as all aristocrats, were very great ; but 
the numerous and heart-rending de- 
tails of the massacres which were trans- 
mitted to the Convention, from every 
part of the countiy, overwhelmed aU 
opposition. Among the rest^ one re- 
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lated by Merlin de Thionville excited 
pai'ticular attention. It was an order 
signed by a man named L^fevre, an ad- 
jutant-general, addressed to, and exe- 
cuted by, a Captain Mac^, to drown at 
Paimboeuf forty-one persons ; of whom 
one was an old blind man seventy-six 
years of age ; twelve were women of dif- 
ferent ages ; twelve girls below twenty 
years ; fifteen children, of whom ten 
were between five and ten years of age, 
and five still at the breast. The order 
was couched in these terms, and was 
rigidly executed : * It is ordered to 
Peter Mac^, captain of the brig Destiny, 
to put ashore the woman Bidet, and the 
remainder of the preceding list shall be 
taken to the heights of Black Peter, 
and thrown into the sea, as rebels to 
the law. This operation concluded, he 
will return to his post." 

10. The imprudent zeal of one of their 
party, however, soon convinced the 
Thermidorians how necessary it was to 
proceed with caution in the counter- 
revolutionary measures. Without any 
^neral concert with his friends, Le- 
cointre denounced Billaud, CoUot, and 
Bar^re, of the Committee of General 
"Safety, and Vadier, Amar, and Vou- 
land, of that of Public Salvation, in the 
National Assembly. This measure was 
premature; it alarmed the friends of 
the Revolution, and was almost unani- 
mously rejected. But for the strong 
feeling against the former government 
which existed in Paris, this defeat 
might have been fatal to the fiiends of 
humanity, and restored the Reign of 
Terror. 

11. By the advice of Madame de 
Fontenay, the beautiful mistress, and 
afterwards the courageous and eloquent 
wife of Tallien, the Thermidorians 
•called to their support the youth of 
the metropolis — ^men at an age when 
^nei*ous feeling is strong, and selfish- 
ness weak, and whose minds, unwarp- 
ed by the prejudices or passions of 
former years, had expanded during 
the worst horrora of the Revolution. 
They soon formed a powerful and in- 
trepid body, ever ready to combat the 
efforts of the Jacobins, and confirm the 
oixler which was beginning to prevail. 
Composed of the most respectable ranks 



in Paris, they almost all numbered a 
parent or relation among the victims 
of the Revolution, and had imbibed 
the utmost horror at its sanguinary 
excesses. To distinguish themselves 
from the populace, they wore a parti- 
cular dress, called the Cottwne d la Vic- 
timef consisting of a robe without a 
collar, expressive of their connection 
with those who had suffered by the 
guillotine. Instead of arms, they bore 
short clubs loaded with lead, and were 
known by the name of La Jeuneste Do- 
rie. They prevailed over the Jacobins 
at the Ptdais Royal, where they had 
the support of the shopkeepers of that 
opulent quarter, but were worsted in 
the gardens of the Tuileries, where the 
vicinity of the club of their antagon- 
ists rendei*ed revolutionary influence 
predominant. Their contests with the 
democrats were incessant ; on the 
streets, in the theatres, in the public 
walks, they were ever at their post, 
and contributed by their exertions, in a 
most signal manner, to confirm and di- 
rect the public mind. In revolutions, 
the great body of mankind are gene- 
rally inert and passive ; the lead speed- 
ily falls into the hands of those who 
have the boldness to take it. 

12. These contests between the two 
parties at length assumed the most im- 
portant character. The whole of Paris 
became one vast field of battle, in which 
the friends of humanity, and the sup- 
porters of terror, strove for the mastery 
of the Republia But public opinion 
pronounced itself daily more strongly 
in favour of the Thermidorian party. 
Billaud y arennes declared in the Jaco- 
bin Club — " The lion sleeps, but his 
wakening will be terrible." This de- 
claration occasioned the greatest agita- 
tion in Paris ; and the cry was universal 
to assault the club of the Jacobins. The 
national guard of the sections supported 
the troops of the Jeunesse Dor^e, and 
their combined forces marched against 
that ancient den of blood. After a 
short struggle the doors were forced, 
and the club dispersed. On the follow- 
ing day they proceeded to lay their 
complaints before the Convention, but 
Rewbell, who drew up the report on 
their complaints, pronounced their 
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cloomin-iliefbll6wiiig''wocdB: ''Where 
waB the Beign of Terror ox^sised ? At 
the dttb of the Jaoohins. Where did 
it find its supporters and satellites? 
Among ihe Jacobins. Who are thegr 
-who haye covered FsBiwe vnih mourn- 
ing; peopled its saU with bastiles; 
and rendered the BepubUoaa yoke so 
odions, iliat a slare beat beneath its 
fetters would refvne to Hve under it ? 
The JaeobiDB. Who now regret the 
hideous yoke from which we have«o 
recently escaped? The Jacobins. If 
you want courage to pronounce jon 
their feefce at this moment^ you haye no 
longer a Bepublic, since you have the 
Jacobins !" The Convention provision- 
ally suspended their sittings ; but the 
club havingifisumfid their meetingBon 
1^ following day, they were again as- 
sailed by ihe Troupe Dor^ inih the 
cry, " Vive la Convention ! k has les 
Jacobins ! " After an ineffectual strug- 
gle they were finally dispened, wiiii 
every mark of ignominy and contempt ; 
and on the following deej, the commis- 
monersof the Convention put a seal on 
their papers and terminated their .ex- 
istence. 

18. Thus fell tfasdub of the Jaeobins, 
the victim of the crimes it had sanc- 
tioned, and the reactieii these had pro- 
duced. Within its walk aH ihe great 
changes of tiie Revolution had been 
prepared, and all its principal -seenes 
rebeeBxaed ; from its fitnergy the triumph 
of tibe democracy had sprung, and fr^ 
its atrocity its destruction arose — ^a 
signal proof of the tendency of revolu- 
ti(mary violence to precipitate its sup- 
porters into crime, and render them at 
last the victims of the atrocitLes which 
they have committed. A c<mtempo- 
rary jouBiaiist has preserved a striking 
account of the universal transports at 
the closing of this tei*rible club, which, 
"wrih its affiliated societies, had so long 
eoveredaU France with mourning. "It 
was a truly touching spectacle to be- 
hold the joy of the people at the ex- 
tinction of the Jacobins. All hearts 
were opened at the news of the salu- 
tary decree of the Convention. In 1^ 
evening the streets and public plaoes 
xeeounded with cries of joy, with al- 
most childish mirth, vri^ games and 



danoes. JEvefp tme pretaed kit friend^a 

hand, without mentioning vohy : all un* 

derstoodwhat wasmeant. In theisofEiB^ 

houses, in the cabarets, toasts were uni- 

▼ecsal to the health of the National 

Convention ; in the public gardens th^ 

parodied a stanza of the Carmagnole 

with the wordfi — 

^ 'Lew JSaeobkis avaieat-pramis 
J)e fake ^oxger tout Paris.' * 

Many eitiaens spontaneously illumi- 
nated their windows; a sweeter, a-m<He 
cordial joy was universal than had ap- 
peared during the noisy i!§taB conceived 
by the Committee of Public Salva^on,. 
to stoew with fiowees Hie bloo^ ave- 
nue to slavey, and adem i^e victims 
whom ihey were about to sacn&ee to- 
thoir ambition. Is there one amongst- 
you who, durmg those odious £§te^ 
did not feel his heart sink within him, 
his flesh creep, and who, in the en- 
chantment of that compulsory illumi- 
nation, in the whirl of bought dances, 
cries of joy, and strains of music in 
those gardens, decked with so much 
care, did not withdraw within himself 
in the midst of the intoxicated multi- 
tude, to weep over the present, and 
mourn over tiie fnture 1 Very differ- 
ent is the spontaneous joy, the un- 
boughtentrancement, of thisauspidoua 
moment." 

14. Another eevent, which contributed 
in the most powerful manner to influ- 
ence the public mind, was the trial of 
thepristmers from Nantes, who had been 
brought up to Paris under the reign of 
Bobespxerre. These captives, who were 
one hundred and thiii^y in number when 
tiiey left the banks of the Loire, were 
reduced to ninety-four by the barbar- 
ous treatment they experienced on the 
road. Their trial was permitted to pro- 
ceed by the Thermidorian party, in 
hopes that the detail of the atrocities 
of the Jacobin leaders would increase 
the horror already existent in the pub- 
lic mind It proceeded slowly, and the 
series of cruelties which it developed 
eaceeeded even what the imagination of 
poets had flgured of the most terrible. 
The exposure of these, and similar cru- 
elties, could not iSEul in inereaaing the 

* "The Jaoobins had promised 
To nuHNScro all Paris.** 
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pabUc indigiiatioii againsfc the society 
of the Jacobins, from whose cmiflsarinB 
they had all proceeded. The prisonerB 
were acquitted amidst the aoclamatioiis 
of the people ; and the public voice, 
wrought up to the highest pitch by the 
recital of these barbarities, loudly de- 
manded the punishment of their au- 
ihois. Pressed by the force of public 
opinion, the Convention was obliged to 
authorise the accusation of Carrier, the 
bead of the Bevolutionary Committee 
of Nantes, how unwilling soever they 
might be to sanction a proceeding 
which they were conscious might be 
drawn into an example feital to many 
of themselves. 

15. The trial of this infamoos man 
-developed a still more dreadful series 
of iniquities, and contributed perhaps 
more than any other circumstance to 
confirm the mclination of the public 
mind. One of the witnesses deponed 
** that he had obtained permission to 
visit a chamber in the prisons where 
three hundred infonts were confined ; 
he found them gixMuiing «uaiidst filth, 
and shivering witii cold ; on the follow- 
ing morning he returned, but they were 
all gone ; &ey had been drowned the 
preceding ni^ in the Loire." Hai^ 
thousand persons of both sexes, and all 
ages, including an extraordinary num- 
ber of childrui, had perished in this 
inhuman manner. Gairier did not deny 
these atrocities, but sought to justify 
himself by alleging the orders of the 
Committee of PubUc Salvation at Paris, 
and the necessity of mating reprisals 
against the fanatical cruelty of the in- 
suigents of La Vend^a The massacres 
of the children, of the women, and the 
noyades of the priests, which could not 
be vindicated on that ground, he alleged 
he had not commanded ; although he 
could not dispute that he had permitted 
them, in a district where his authority 
was unbounded. After a long trial, this 
infamous wretch was found guilty of 
numerous noyades and illegal massacres, 
condemned and executed. With him 
were also convicted Qi'and-Msdson and 
Pinaid, members of the Revolutionary 
Committee of Kantes. The acquittal 
of the others excited the public indig- 
nation so strongly, that the Convention 



ordered that they should be arrested 
anew, and the tribunal which had ab- 
solved them abolished. 

16. Yielding to the growing influence 
of public opinion, which daily pro- 
nounced itself more stroi^ly in £ftvour 
of humane measures, the Convention 
at lengtii revoked the decree which had 
expelled the nobles and priests; and 
Cambao&p^, taking advantage of « mo- 
ment of enthusiasm, proposed a general 
amnesty for all revolutionary offences 
other than those declared capital hy 
the criminal code. The proposition was 
favourably received, and remitted to a 
committea On the following day, Tal« 
lien proposed the suppression of all the 
Bevolutionary Tribunals; the Jacobins 
vehementiy opposed the proposal, and 
the Oonvention, f earfiil of precipitating 
matters by too hasty measures, con- 
tented themselves for the present with 
abridging their power. 

17. The manners of the people, dur- 
ing those days of reviving onler, ex- 
hibited an extraordinary mixture q{ 
revolutionary recklessness with the re- 
viving gaiety and eleganee of the Frendi 
choraoter. The captives recentiy deliv- 
ered from prison comprised almost all 
the higher classes in Paii^, and ti^eir 
habits gave the tone to the general maa- 
neiB of the day. Never was seen a more 
remarkable union than their circles af- 
forded of grief and ioy, of resentment 
and fotgetfulnesB, of prudence and reck- 
lessness, of generous exultation aad 
blamable iadlflferenoe, of Jacobin vul- 
garity and reviving el^ganoe. The first 
attempt made was to return to gentle- 
ness of feeling and social enjoyment ; 
any approach to luxury, in the dilapi- 
dated state of their fortunes, was out 
of the question. The barbarous retalia- 
tion of severity for cruelty, which pro- 
duced such a frightful reaction in the 
south of France, was unknown in the 
metropolis : in the saloons of the Ther- 
midoidans, nothing but the most hu- 
mane measures were proposed, or the 
most ^nerous sentiments uttered. 
Minds subdued by misfortune, and in- 
fluenced by the approach of death with 
religious feeling, breathed, on their first 
return into the world, much of that be- 
nevolent and Christian spirit which had 
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been awakened in many cases for the 
first time in their minda Nor was the 
transformation less violent and imme- 
diate in the dresses generally worn; 
but in the tumult of reviving enjoy- 
ment, pleasure, as is always the case in 
such circumstances, waa sought after 
with an avidity inconsistent with de- 
corum, fatal to morals. The ladies, in 
their desire to attract admiration, out- 
stripped the bounds of decency in their 
attire.* The hideous unwashed Jaco- 
bins, with their long black uncombed 
locks, their haggard eyes and revolting 
fitare, disappeared. Their filthy i*ag8, 
assumed to please the mob, were ex- 
changed for elegant attire ; out of the 
secret deposits of their plunder were 
brought out stores of wealth : furni- 
ture, dresses, pictures, all of the most 
costly description, suddenly made their 
appearance; the removal of the neces- 
sity of assuming the appearance of in- 
corruptibility revealed at once the ex- 
tent of their cupidity and the magni- 
tude of their spoliations. 

18. The two centres of the society of 
Paris were the Faubourg St Germain 
and the quarter of the Chauss^e d' An- 
tin; the first compiising the residence 
of the remains of the nobilily, the last 
of the bankers and merchants who had 
risen to wealth during the recent trou- 
bles. Rigid economy prevailed in the 
former; the pride of riches, the passion 
for newly acquired distinction, swayed 
the latter. At the theatres, at the pub- 
lic assemblies, everything breathed the 
recent deliverance from death. No such 
thunders of applause shook the opera 
as when the orchestra struck up the 
favourite air of the Troupe Dor^e, 
called Le lUveil du Peuple, which suc- 
cessfully combated the revolutionary 
energy of the Marseillaise hymn. One 
of the most fashionable and brilliant 
kinds of assembly was called Le Bal des 

* " licentiousneas was mistaken for gal- 
lantry, and the most outrageous indeoen6y 
for the most refined elegance. Freedom iu 
dress was carried to such a pitch, that wo- 
men never appeared in the public assemblies 
and promenades without their necks and amis 
entirely bare ; and over the rest of their body 
there was no covering but a sUght robe of 
ga\ize, so transparent as to leave their figures 
nearly naked to the eyes."— i)««: Amis, xiv. 
33, 34. 



VictimeSf the condition of entrance to 
which was the loss of a near relation 
by the guillotine. Between the coun- 
try-dances they said, ''We dance on the 
tombs;" and a favourite dress for the 
hair was adopted from the way in which 
it had been arranged immediately be- 
foi*e execution. The almanacs most in 
request were called " Les Almanachs 
des Prisons," iu which the sublime re- 
signation and courage of many of the 
captives were mingled with the ribaldry 
and indecency with which others had 
endeavoured to dispel the gloom of that 
sombre abode. But the Christian vir- 
tue of charity was never mora emi- 
nently conspicuous than among those 
who, themselves recently delivered from 
death, knew how to appreciate iJie suf- 
ferings of their fellow-creatures. 

19. Meanwhile the Convention gra- 
dually undid the laws which had been 
passed during the government of the 
Terrorists. The law of the maximum 
of prices, which had been introduced 
to favour the tumultuous inhabitants 
of the towns, at the expense of the in- 
dustrious labourers of the country; the 
prohibitions against Christian worship; 
the statutes confiscating the property 
of the Gironde party, condemned by the 
Committees, were successively repealed. 
This was followed by a general mea- 
sure, restoring to the families of all 
persons condemned since the Revolu- 
tion, their property, so far as it had not 
been disposed of to others. The Abb^ 
Morellet published an eloquent appeal 
to the public, entitled Le Cri det Far 
milleSf and Legendi'e concluded a pow- 
erful speech in their favour with tiiese 
touching words : " If I possessed one 
acre belonging to these unfortunate 
sufferers, never could I taste of repose. 
In the evening, while walking in my 
solitary garden, I would fancy I beheld 
in each rosebud the tears of an orphan 
whom I had robbed of its inheritance." 
The bust of Marat was soon after broken 
at the Th^&tre Feydeau by a band of the 
Troupe Dor^e, as it had already been 
at the Th^&tre Fran9ais, and next day 
his busts were destroyed in all the pub- 
lic places. About the same time, the 
survivors of the proscribed members of 
the Girondist party, who had been in 
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conoealment since the revolt of the Slst 
May, were restored to their seats in the 
Assembly; and the Thennidorian party 
saw itself strengthened by the accession 
of Louyet> Isnard, Lanjuinais, Henri La- 
riyi^re, and others, alike estimable for 
their talents and their constancy un- 
der adverse fortune, and whose numer- 
ous crimes had been expiated by the 
sufferings, their natural consequence, 
which they had undergone. 

20. Supported by the accession of 
so xtumy new members, and the increas- 
ing force of public opinion, Tallien and 
his friends at length proceeded to the 
decisive measure of impeaching Billaud 
Varennes, CoUot d'Herbois, Bar^, and 
Vadier, the remaining heads of the 
Jacobins. " You demand the restora- 
tion of terror," said Tallien: ''let us 
consider the means it employs before 
we estimate its effects. A government 
can never inspire terror but by menac- 
ing with capital punishments, by men- 
acing without intermission, without 
distinction, without investigation, all 
who oppose it — ^by menacing without 
proof, on mere suspicion, on no ground 
at all — ^by striking continually with re- 
lentless hand, in order to inspire terror 
into all the world. You must suspend 
over every action a punishment, over 
every word a threat^ over silence even 
asuspicion; youmust place under every 
step a snare, in every family a traitor, 
in every tribunal an assassin ; you must 
put every citizen to the torture, by the 
punishment of multitudes, and subse- 
quent massacre of the executioners, lest 
theyBhould become too powerful Such 
is the system of governing by terror ; 
does it belong to a free, humane, and re- 
gular government, or to the worst spe- 
cies of tyranny ?" These eloquent words 
produced a great impression : the op- 
position against the Jacobins became so 
powerful, both within and without the 
Assembly, that a return to severe mea- 
sures was impossible, and the govern- 
ment was swept along by the universal 
passion for a humane administration. 

21. This bold step, however, excited 
the most violent tumults among the 
democratic party. Several causes at 
that peiiod contributed to inflame the 
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public^ discontent The winter, which 
had set in with uncommon severity, ex- 
posed many of the lower classes to suf- 
fering ; a scarcity of provisions was, as 
usual, ascribed by the multitude to the 
conduct of government, and the dread- 
ful depreciation of the assignats threat- 
ened almost every individual in the 
kingdom with ruin. Instruments of this 
dangerous description, to the amount 
of above eight milliards of francs, or 
£320,000,000 sterling, had been putinto 
circulation by the Revolutionary gov- 
ernment; and although their influence 
had been prodigious at the moment in 
sustaining the credit of the state, and 
even causing its coffers to overflow, yet 
their nominal value soon gave way,firom 
the distrust of government, the vast 
excess of the circulating medium, and 
the immense quantity of confiscated 
property which was at the same time 
brought to sale. They had now fallen 
to one-fifteenth of the sum for which 
they were issued. " The worst rebel- 
lions," says Lord Bacon, ''are those 
which proceed from the stomach ;" and 
of this truth Paris soon furnished an 
example. The Jacobin leaders, threat- 
ened with accusation, used their utmost 
exertions to rouse the populace, and 
the discontent arising from so much 
suffering made them lend a willing ear 
to their seditious harangues. Camot 
was not included in the Act of Accusa- 
tion ; but he had the magnanimity to 
declare that, having acted with his col- 
leagues for the public good, he had 
no wish but to share their fate. This 
generous proceeding embarrassed the 
accusers ; but, in order to avoid impli- 
cating so illustrious a character in the 
impeachment^ it was resolved to limit 
it to some only of the members of the 
Committee, and Amar, Youland, and 
the painter David, were excluded : the 
last of whom had disgraced a fine genius 
by the most savage revolutionary fana- 
ticism, 

22. On the Ist April, a revolt was 
organised in the faubourgs, to prevent 
the trial of Billaud Yarennes, Collot 
d'Herbois, Bar^re, and Yadier, which 
was to commence two days after. The 
cry of the insurgents was — " Bread, the 
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eoDstituiion of 1798, and the freedom 
of the patriots in confinement'* The 
universal suffering which had followed 
the democratic rule, afTorded the Jaco- 
bins too poweiful a lever to move the 
passions of the people ; and, as usual in 
such cases, they found no difficulty in 
making them believe that their dis- 
tresses were not owing to their own ex- 
cesses, but to the abridgment of their 
power : " Since France had become re- 
publican/' says the graphic annalist, 
himself a member of the Convention 
and supporter of Robespierre, "every 
species of evil had accumulated upon its 
devoted head : famine, a total cessation 
of commerce, civil wax*, attended by its 
usual accompaniments — conflagration, 
robbery, pillage, and murder. Justice 
was interrupted, the sword of the law 
wielded by iniquity: property spoli- 
ated, confiscation had become the order 
of the day, the scafifold permanently 
erected, calumnious denunciations held 
in the highest estimation. Nothing was 
wanting to the general desolation. Vir- 
tue, merit of every sort, were perse- 
cuted with unrelenting severity, de- 
bauchery encouraged, arbitrary arrests 
universedly established, the revolution- 
ary armies ploughing through the state 
like devouring flame, cruelty every- 
where fomented, hatred and disunion 
brought into the bosom of domestic 
circles. Never had a country descended 
so low ; never had a people been over- 
whelmed by a similar chaos of crimes 
and abominations." Instigated by such 
sufleringB, a formidable band soon sur- 
rounded tile Convention. Speedily they 
forced their way in ; dnmken women, 
abandoned prostitutes, formed the re- 
volting advanced guard ; but speedily a 
more formidable band of petitioners, 
with pikes in their hands, filled every 
vacant space. 

23. Having penetrated to the bar, 
they commenced the most seditious 
harangues. " Tou see before you," said 
thev, "the men of the 14th July, the 
10th August, and the 31st May. They 
have sworn to conquer or die : they 
will maintain the constitution of 1793, 
and the Declaration of Rights. It is 
high time that the working dasses 
should cease to be the victims of the 



selfishness of the rich, and the cupidity 
of merchants. Where is the abundant 
harvest of the last year ? Have we de- 
stroyed the Bastile to raise up a thou- 
sand others for the imprisonment of the 
patriots ? Public misery is at its height ; 
the assignats are worth nothing, for 
you have passed decrees which have de< 
stroyed their value ; and you, sacred 
Mountain, the men of the 14th July in- 
voke your aid in this crisis to save the 
country." With these words, ascend- 
ing the benches of the members, they 
seated themselveB with the deputies of 
the Mountain. Everything announced 
the approach of a crisis ; the Jacobins 
were recovering tiieir former audacity, 
and the majority of the Convention, 
labouring under severe apprehension, 
were on tiie point of withdrawing, when, 
fortunately, a large body of the Troupe 
Dor^e, who had assembled at the sound 
of tiie tocsin, entered tiie hall, under 
the command of Pichegru, chanting in 
loud strains the " R^veil du Peuple." 
The insurgents knew their madters; 
and that formidable body, before whom 
the strength of the monarchy had so 
often trembled, yielded to the courage 
of a few hundred half-disciplined young 
men. The crowd, lately so clamorous, 
gradually withdrew from the bar, and 
in a short time the accused members 
were left alone to the vengeance of the 
Convention, to answer for a revolt which 
they had so evidently excited. 

24. The Thermidorians made a hu- 
mane use of their victory. They were 
fearful of making too lai^ chasms in 
the ranks of the allies by whose assist- 
ance they had so recentiy been de- 
liveredfrom the tyranny of Robespierre; 
and they juatiy feared a reaction in the 
public mind, if they themselves put in 
practice, on their first triumph, the 
bloody maxima which they had so se- 
verely condemned in their adversaries. 
By concert with the leaders of the Gir- 
ondists, Billaud YarenneSjCollotd'Her- 
bois, and Bar^re, were condemned to 
the limited punishment of transporta- 
tion ; and seventeen members of the 
Mountain, who had seemed most favour- 
able to the revolt, were put under ar- 
rest, and the next day conducted to the 
chateau of Ham. The persons thus put 
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in confinement included Cambon Ru- 
amps, Thuriot, Amar, and the whole 
strength of the Jacobin party. The 
transference of the condemned deputies 
to the chateau of Ham was not accom- 
plished without some difficulty. They 
were once rescued by the insurgent po- 
pulace ; but Pichegru having arriyed at 
the head of three hundred of the Troupe 
Dor^e, the mob was dispersed, and the 
prisoners were again seized and con- 
ducted to the place of their confinement. 
Nothing is more instructive in the his- 
tory of the French Revolution than the 
important consequences which, in all 
its stages, attended the efiTorts of even 
the smallest body, acting energetically 
in the cause of order. 

25. The fate of these revolutionary 
leaders was commensm'ate to their 
crimes, in the colony to which they 
were ultimately conveyed. Their lives, 
which were in the first instance threat- 
ened by the burning climate of Cay- 
enne, were saved by the generous kind- 
ness of the Sisters of Charity, who, in 
the hospital on that distant shore, con- 
tinued to practise towards the most 
depraved of mankind the sublime prin- 
ciples of forgiveness of injuries. Collot 
d'Herbois, shortly after his recovery, 
endeaVoured to engage the slaves of the 
colony in a revolt ; being defeated in 
the attempt, he was confined in the fort 
of Sinumari, where he died fi'om the ef- 
fects of a bottle of spirits, which he 
swallowed in a moment of despair. 
BiUaud Yarennes survived long the 
other companions of his exile ; his 
hardened mind prevented him from 
feeling the pangs of remorse, and his 
favourite occupation was teaching a 
parrot, which he had tamed, the jargon 
and the indecencies of the revolution- 
ary language. His punishment, and it 
was a dreadful one, consisted in the 
tempest of passion which his depraved 
disposition had roused within his own 
bi'east 

" KuUo martlro faor che la tua rabbia, 
Sarebbe al tuo Airor dolor compito." * 

Bar^re had nearly died, shortly after 
his sentence, of a loathsome malady 

• " No martjrrdom but your own ragfe 
Could be a pain equal to your atrocity." 
Daktk, Inftmo, xiv. 65. 



which lie had contracted at Rocbefoi-t ; 
but he survived that disease, escaped 
from prison, and was restored to France 
by Napoleon in 1800, where he lingered 
out his life an obscure pamphleteer in 
the imperial pay.'h Before the expiry 
of his exile, Billaud Yarennes beheld 
the arrival, in the hut next his own, of 
the illustrious Pichegru, whose vigour 
had been so instrumental in conduct- 
ing him thither. 

26. By these successive blows, the Ja- 
cobins were broken, but not subdued. 
By the fall of Robespierre, and the ex- 
ecution of his associates in the Muni- 
cipality, they had lost the Commune ; 
the closing of their place of debate had 
deprived them of their centre of opera- 
tions ; by the exile of so many mem- 
bers of the Convention, they were be- 
reft of their ablest leaders. Still thero 
remained to them the forces of the fau- 
boui^gs, the inhabitants of which re- 
tained the arms which they had re- 
ceived at an early period of the revolu- 
tionary troubles ; while their needy 
circumstances, the general suffering pro- 
duced by the Revolution, and the uni- 
versal exaspemtionfelt at the high price 
of provisions, rendered them ready for 
the most desperate enterprises. In the 
Annate* Patriotiqtiea of 19th May 1795, 
it was stated — " It would be difficult 
to find a people upon the face of the 
globe so unhappy as that of Paris. Yes- 
terday we received each a ration of two 
ounces of bread ; that pittance, small 
as it is, 'has been diminished to-day. 
This meaaure has spread consternation 

t Harare was employed in obecure situa- 
tions by Napoleon, and was alive at Brussels, 
where he was living in great poverty, in 
1881. It was one of his ravourite positions 
at that time, " that the world could never 
be civilised till the punishment of death was 
utterly abolished, and that no human being 
had a right to take away the life of another. 
This Was the man who said in 1793, "the 
Tree of Liberty cannot flourish if it is not 
watered by the blood of a king ;** and 
"the dead alone do not reappear.'* So com- 
pletely does a revolution unhinge the hu- 
man mind, that no reliance can be placed, in 
its vicissitudes, on anything but the sense 
of duty which religion inspires. Before 
the Bevolution he was the Marquis de Vieus- 
sao^ with an ample fortune. He died at 
Brussels on the 13th January 1841. — 8ib 
Abthub Brooke Falkneb's m,velt in Qer- 
many, L 196. ' • 
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among the people, who now murmur 
louder than ever. All our streets re- 
sound with the cries of those who are 
dying of famine. The failure of the 
revolt on Ist April did not discourage 
their leaders; they saw in it only a 
proof of the necessity of making a 
greater effort with more formidable 
forces. A general insurrection of the 
faubourgs was agreed on for the 20th 
May ; above thirty thousand men, armed 
witii pikes, were then to march against 
the Convention — ^a greater force than 
that which had proved victorious on 
many former occasions, — and never 
before had they been animated by so 
ferocious a spirit Their rallying-cry 
was, "Bread, and the constitution of 
1793." 

27. The misery at Paris at this time, 
in consequence of the famine which the 
Reign of Terror had brought upon 
France, and the general failure of agri- 
cultural exertion, in consequence of the 
forced requisitions and the law of the 
maximum, had now risen to the very 
highest pitch. A contemporary re- 
publican writer gives the following en- 
ei^etic picture of the public suffering : 
" The Convention had lost all its popu- 
larity, because it had evinced so little 
disposition to relieve the sufferings of 
the people, which had now become ab- 
solutely intolerable. The anarchists, 
the enemies of order, profited by this 
ferment, and did their utmost to aug- 
ment it, because that class reaped no 
harvest but in the fields of misery. 
France, exhausted by every species of 
suffering, had lost even the power of 
uttering a complaint ; and we had all 
aiTived at such a point of depression, 
that death, if unattended by pain, would 
have been wished for even by the young- 
est human being, because it offered the 
prospect of repose, and every one panted 
for that blessing at any price. But it 
was ordained that many days, months, 
and years, should still continue in that 
state of horrible agitation, the true fore- 
taste of the torments of helL" The 
mobs which had, for some weeks pre- 
ceding, assembled in the sti*eets on ac- 
count of the high price of provisions 
and universal suffering, prevented the 
Convention from being aware of the 



approach of a great popular movement, 
or of the magnitude of the danger which 
threatened them. 

28. No sooner, however, were they 
infoimed of it, on the day before the 
revolt^ by the committees of govern- 
ment, than the leaders of the Conven- 
tion took the most prompt measures 
to maintain their authority. They in- 
stantly declared their sittings perma- 
nent, voted all assemblages of the peo- 
ple seditious, named commanders of 
the armed force, and summoned the 
national guard of the sections by the 
sound of the tocsin to their defence. 
The succeeding night (19th May) was 
one of the most frightful which occurred 
during the whole course of the Revolu- 
tion. From sunset, Paris was the theatre 
of unceasing perturbation. Seditious 
groups were formed on the quays, in 
the squares, on the Boulevards ; a crowd 
of noisy discontented persons traversed 
every quarter, calling on the discon- 
tented, the famishing, the desperate, to 
revolt; bands of women went from door 
to door knocking aloud, raising alarm- 
ing cries in the streets, deploring the 
fate of the "good B/dbespierre, whom 
the aristocrats had put to death," and 
calling on the people to rise against 
their oppressors, march straight *to the 
Tuileries, and install the trUe i*epubli- 
cans in power. The g^n^rale and the toc- 
sin sounded at the same time : to their 
incessant clang were soon joined hide- 
ous cries, fierce vociferations, mingled 
with the occasional discharge of mus- 
kets and pistols ; the cannon of govern- 
ment sounded at intervals ; and the 
deep-toned bell, placed lately on the 
summit of the great pavilion of the 
Tuileries, by its loud and measured toll 
called the national guard to the defence 
of the Convention. 

29. Hesitation, aa usual in presence 
of real danger, appeared on the follow- 
ing morning among the supporters of 
Older. The Jacobins were already in 
arms ; immense assemblages appeared 
round the Pantheon, in the Place of 
the Bastile, in that of Ndtre-Dame, in 
the Place de Gr^ve, in the Place Royale. 
The whole city was in agitation : vaat 
bodies of insurgents by daybreak sur- 
rounded the Convention, and by ten 
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o'clock every avenue to its hall was 
choked with a forest of pikea The in- 
suigents had adopted the most ener- 
getic measures to restore the democrat- 
ic order of things. In the name of the 
"insurgent people, who had risen to 
obtain bread, and resume their rights/' 
they established a provisional commit- 
tee, which immediately abolished the 
existing government, proclaimed the 
democi'atic constitution of 1793; the 
dismissal of the members of adminis- 
tration, and their arrest ; the liberation 
of the patriots in confinement ; the in- 
stant convocation of the primary as- 
semblies ; the suspension of all autho- 
rity not emanating from the people. 
They resolved to create a new Munici- 
pality, to serve as a centre of operations ; 
to seize the telegraph, the barriers, the 
cannon of alarm, and the tocsin ; and 
to invite all the forces, both regular 
and irregular, to join the banners of 
the people and march against the Con- 
vention. 

30. Scarcely were the decrees of the 
Convention, to guard against these dan- 
gers, passed, when a furious multitude 
broke into the hall, crying aloud for 
bread and the constitution of 1793. 
The President Vernier behaved with a 
dignity befitting his situation. ** Your 
cries," he said, " will not alter one iota 
of our measures ; they will not hasten 
by one second the arrival of provisions : 
they will only retai'd them." A vio- 
lent tumult drowned his voice ; the in- 
surgents broke open the inner doors 
with hatchets, and instantly a vocifer- 
ous multitude filled the whole of the 
roouL A severe stiniggle ensued be- 
tween the national guard, intrusted with 
the defence of the Convention, and the 
furious rabble. Vernier was torn from 
the chair : it was immediately occupied 
by Boissy-d*Anglas, who, through the 
whole of that perilous day, evinced the 
most heroic firmness of mind. Several 
pikes, wielded by savage hands, were 
directed against his breast, and, but for 
the intrepidity of a bystander, would 
have proved fatal. F^raud, with gen- 
erous devotion, interposed his body 
to receive the blows destined for the 
president ; he was mortally wounded, 
dragged out by the populace, and be- 



headed in the lobby. They instantly 
placed his head on a pike, and with 
savage cries re-entered the hall, bearing 
aloft in triumph the bloody trophy of 
their violence. Almost all the deputies 
fled in consternation; none remained 
excepting the friends of the revolt and 
Boissy-d' Anglas, who, with Roman con- 
stancy, filled the chair, and, regardless 
of all the threats of the multitude, un- 
ceasingly protested, in the name of the 
Convention, against the violence with 
which they were assailed. They pre- 
sented to him the lifeless head of F^- 
raud on the top of the pike, and waved 
it before his eyes ; he turned aside with 
emotion from the horrid spectacle: 
they again presented it, and he bowed 
with reverence before the remains of 
fidelity and devotion. The multitude 
laughed loudly, and applauded long, at 
the sight of the bloody head. Cries of 
"Bread ! bread !— Liberate all the pa- 
triots !" resounded for more than half 
an hour through the hall, with such 
vehemence that no other voice could 
be heard. He was at length torn from 
the chair by the efforts of his friends ; 
and the mob, overawed by the gran- 
deur of his conduct, permitted him to 
retire without molestation. Being now 
undisputed masters of the Convention, 
the insurgents, with the aid of their 
associates in it, proceeded without de- 
lay to assume the government Amidst 
the gloom of twilight, they named a 
president^ got possession of all the bu- 
reaus, and, in the midst of deafening 
applause, passed a series of resolutions 
declaratory of their intentions. The 
most important of these were, the re- 
storation of the Jacobin club, the re- 
establishment of the democratic consti- 
tution, the recall of the exiled members, 
the dismissal of all the existing mem- 
bers of the government. A provision- 
al administration and a commander of 
the armed force were named, and every- 
thing seemed to indicate a complete 
revolution. 

31. But though the Convention was 
dissolved, the Committees still existed, 
and their fiiTuness saved France. All 
the efforts of the insurgents to force 
their place of meeting were defeated by 
the vigour of a few companies of the 
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national guard, and a determined band 
of the Troupe Dorde, who guarded the 
avenues to that last asylum of order 
and humanity. As night approached, 
many of the mob retired to their homes, 
and the troops of the sections began to 
assemble in force round the Commit- 
tees. Encouraged by the strength of 
their defenders, they even returned to 
the seat of government, and there ven- 
tured on an open attack on the insur- 
gents. The grenadiers of the sections 
advanced with fixed bayonets, the pike- 
men of the faubourgs stood their gi'ound, 
and a bloody strife ensued in the hall 
and on the benches of the Convention. 
The opposing cries, "Vivent les Jar 
cobins ! " ** Vive la Convention ! " re- 
sounded from the opposite sides of the 
room, and success was for a few min- 
utes doubtful At length the insur- 
gents were forced back at the point of 
the bayonet, and a frightful mass of 
men and women, half of whom were in- 
toxicated, were driven headlong, amidst 
frightful cries, out of the haU. At 
eleven o'clock Legendre made a sally, 
and speedily routed the surrounding 
multitude : they made a resistance as 
pusillanimous as their conduct had 
been violent; and the members who had 
fled resumed at midnight their places 
in the Convention. All that had been 
done by the rebel authority was im- 
mediately annulled; eight-and-twenty 
members who had supported their pro- 
ceedings were put under arrest, and at 
five in the morning they were already 
five leagues from Paris. Such was the 
termination of this memorable revolt^ 
which obtained the name of the insur- 
rection of the 1st Prairial On no for- 
mer occasion had the people evinced 
such exasperation, or a spectacle so 
terrible been exhibited in the legisla- 
ture. If cannon were not planted in 
battery against the Convention, as on 
the 31st May, yet the scenes in the in- 
terior of its hail were more bloody and 
appalling, and the victory of the po- 
pulace for the time not less complete. 
' The want of design and decision on the 
' part of the in8ui*gents alone made them 
lose the victory after they had gedned 
it, and saved France from a return to 
the reign of blood. 



82. But the faubourgs, though de- 
feated, were not subdued. On tiie fol- 
lowing day the tocsin sounded in every 
quarter of Paris at eight o'clock in the 
morning ; the gdn^rale beat to summon 
the national guard ; and the Conven- 
tion, little expecting to survive the day, 
assembled in their haU at nine. The 
insurgents quickly appeared in great 
strength ; they advanced in still greater 
force against the Convention, and had 
already pointed their cannon against 
the place' of its deliberation. The con- 
duct of the President Legendre, on tills 
trying occasion, was in the highest de- 
gree admirable. The sound of the ap- 
proach of the artillery made sevextd 
members start from thei seate, and run 
towards the door. There new terrors 
appeared : the cannoneers of the Con- 
vention, as soon as they saw the guns 
of the faubourgs charged, went over to 
the mob, and both, united, pointed 
their pieces, with the matches lighted, 
against the Assembly. All seemed lost : 
a similar defection the other way had 
ruined Robespierre. But, in that ex- 
tremity, the conduct of the President 
Legendre proved the salvation of the 
country. '^ Representatives !" cried he, 
" remain at your posts ; be steady. Na- 
ture has destined us all to death — ^a 
little sooner or later is of trifling mo- 
ment ; but an instant's vacillation would 
ruin you for ever." Awed by these 
words, they resumed their seats, and 
awaited in silence the ehemies who sur- 
roimded the hall. Their defenders soon 
arrived. The Jeimesse Dor^e appeared 
in strength : arms were distributed to 
thirty thousand men ; the cavalry drew 
around them in imposing numbers: 
the sections Lepelletier and La Butte- 
des-moulins ranged themselves on the 
side of the Convention ; cannon were 
planted, and platoons ready to dis- 
charge on both sides. Intimidated by 
a resistance they had not expected, the 
chiefs of the insui^nts paused ; and 
the Convention, taking advantage of 
their hesitation, entered into a negotia- 
tion with their leaders, who prevailed 
on the people to retire, after receiving 
the assurance that the supply of provi- 
sions for the capital should be attended 
to, and the laws of the constitution of 
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1793 enforced The result of that day 
demonstrated that the physical force of 
the populace, however formidable, be- 
ing deprived of the guidance of leaders 
of ability, could not contend with the 
permanent influence of the govemmentw 

33. Instructed by so many disasters, 
and such narrow escapes from utter 
ruin, the Convention resolved on the 
most decisive measures. Eleven of 
the most obnoxious members of the 
Mountain — ^viz., Rhul, Romme, Qotjgon, 
Buquesnoy, Duroy, Soubrani, Bour- 
botte, Peyssard, Forrestier, Albitte, and 
Prieur de la Mame, were delivered over 
to a military oommission, or the ordin- 
ary tribunaLa, by whom they were all 
condemned, except the three last^ who 
escaped. Three of them, Romme, Gbu- 
jon, and Duquesnoy, stabbed them- 
selves at the bar on receiving sentence, 
and expired in presence of &.e judges ; 
several of the others mortally wounded 
themselves, and were led, still bleed- 
ing, to the scaffold. They all died with 
a stoical firmness, so often displayed, 
during those days of anarchy, by the 
victims of political, worse tiian any 
religious fsmaticism. Bai'^re, CoUot 
d'Herbois, Billaud Varennes, and Va- 
dier, were ordered to be tried by the 
criminal tribunal of Charente-Inferi- 
eure ; but before the decree arrived at 
Rochefort, they had all, except Bar^re, 
been transported or escaped. 

34. At length the period had arrived 
when the fauboui^, whose revolts had 
so often proved fa^ to the tranquillity 
of France, were to be finally subdued. 
The murderer of the deputy F^raud 
had been discovered, and condemned 
by a military commission. When the 
day of his punishment approached, the 
Convention, to prevent another revolt^ 
ordered the disarming of the faubourgs. 
A band of the most intrepid of the 
Troupe Dor^ imprudently advanced 
into that thickly-peopled quarter ; and, 
after seizing some guns, found them- 
selves surrounded by its immense popu- 
lation. They owed their safety to the 
humanity or prudence of the leaders of 
the revolt, who hesitated to imbrue 
their hands in the blood of the best 
families of Paris. But no sooner were 
they permitted to retire, than the na- 



tional guard, thirty thousand strong, 
supported by four thousand troops of 
the line, surrounded the revolutionary 
quarter ; the avenues leading to it were 
planted with cannon, and mortars dis- 
posed on conspicuous situations to ter- 
rify the inhabitants into submission. 
Alarmed at the prospect of a bombard- 
menty by which their property would 
have been endangered, the master manu- 
facturers and chiefs of the revolt had 
a conference, at which it was resolved 
to make an unconditioi^al surrender. 
They submitted without restriction to 
the terms of the Convention. Their 
cannon were taken from them, the ar- 
tillerymen disbanded ; the revolution- 
ary committees suppressed ; the con- 
stitution of 1793 abolished; and the 
formidable pikes, which since the 14th 
July 1789 had so often struck terror 
into Paris, finally given up. Shortly 
after, the military force was taken out 
of the hands of the populace. The na- 
tional guards were organised on a new 
footing ; the workmen, the valets, the 
indigent citizens, were excluded from 
their ranks ; and the new members, re- 
gularly organised by battalions and bri- 
gades, were subjected to the orders of 
the Military Committee. At the same 
time, in accordance with an earnest peti- 
tion from the few remaining Cfttholics, 
they were permitted to make use of the 
churches, on condition of maintaining 
them at their own expense. 

Thus TERlCnrATED THB ReION OF THE 

Multitude, six years after it had been 
first established by the storming of the 
Bastile. From the period of their being \ 
disarmed, the populace took no fur- ! 
ther share in the changes of govern- ) 
ment ; these were brought about solely \ 
by the middle classes and the army. 
It is the arming of the people in 
troubled times which is the fatal step ; t 
for it at once renders the Tfioh of the 
capital the masters of the state. After 
the populace were disarmed, the grand ; 
source of disorder and suffering was > 
closed. The Revolution, considered as ' 
a movement of the people, was there- 
after at an end ; the subsequent strug- , 
gles were merely the contests of other 
powers for the throne which they had 
made vacant. 
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The gradual relaxation of the extra- 
ordinary rigour of goyemment erected 
by the Convention presents an interest- 
ing epoch in the history of the Revo- 
lution. 

86. After the overthrow of Robes- 
pierre, the Convention endeavoured to 
retrace their steps towards the natural 
order of society ; but they experienced 
the utmost difficulty in the attempt 
To go on with the mftTimnm^ forced re- 
quisitions, and general distribution of 
food, was impossible ; but how to relax 
these extreme measures was the ques- 
tion, when the general industry of the 
country was so grievously reduced, and 
the usual supplies so much straitened, 
both by the abstraction of agricultural 
labourers, the terror excited by the re- 
quisitiomsts, and the forced sales at a 
nominal and ruinous price. The first 
step towards a return to the natural 
state was an augmentation of the price 
fixed as a maximum by two-thirds, and 
alimitation of the right of making forced 
requisitions. But tiiese oppressive ex- 
actions were in fact abandoned by the 
reaction in the public feeling, and the 
cessation of terror, after the fall of the 
Dictatorial government. The assignats 
going on continually declining^ the aver- 
sion of all the industrial classes to 
the maximum was constantly increas- 
ing, because the losses they sustained 
through the forced sales were thereby 
daily augmented ; and the persons in- 
trusted with the administration of the 
laws, being of a mora moderate and 
humane character, were averse to have 
recourse to the sanguinary means which 
still remained at &eir dispoeaL Thus 
there was everywhere in France a gen- 
eral endeavour to elude the maximum, 
and the newly constituted authorities 
winked at frauds which they felt to be 
the necessary consequence of so unjust 
a law. No one, during the Reign of 
Terror, ventured openly to resist regu- 
lations which rendered the industrial 
and commercial classes tributary to the 
soldiers and the multitude ; but when 
the danger of the guillotine was at an 
end, the reaction against them was ir- 
resistible. 

36. Many months had not elapsed 
after the 9th Thermidor, before the total 



abolition of the maximum and forced 
requisitions was demanded in the Con- 
vention. Public feelingrevolted against 
their continuance, and they wrae put 
an end to almost by acclamation. The 
powers of the Committee of Subsistence 
and Provisions were greatly circum- 
scribed ; the right of making forced re- 
quisitions was continued only for a 
month, and its army of ten thousand 
employes restricted to a few hundred. 
At the same time, the free circulation 
of gold and silver, which had been ar- 
rested by the Revolutionary govern- 
ment^ was again permitted. The inex- 
tricable question of the assignats next 
occupied the attention of the Conven- 
tion, for the suffering produced by 
their depreciation had become abso- 
lutely intolerable to a large portion of 
the people. Being still a legal tender 
at par, all those who had money to re- 
ceive lost eleven-twelfths of their pro- 
perty. The salaries of the public func- 
tionaries, and the payments to the 
public creditors, were to a certain de- 
gree augmented, but by no means in 
proportion to the depreciation of the 
paper. But this was a trifling remedy ; 
the great evil still remained unmiti- 
gated in all payments between man and 
man over the whole country. 

37. The only way of withdrawing the 
assignats from circulation, and in con- 
sequence enhancing their value, was 
by the sale of the national domains, 
when, according to the theory of their 
formation, they shotdd be retired by 
government, and destroyed. But how 
were purchasers to be found? That 
was the eternal question which con- 
stantly recurred, and never could be 
answered. The same national convul- 
sion which had confiscated two-thirds 
of the land of France belonging to the 
emigrants, the clergy, and the crown, 
had destroyed almost all the capital 
which could be employed in its pur- 
chase. Sales to any considerable ex- 
tent were thus totally out of the ques- 
tion, the more especially as the estates 
thus brought all at once to sale, con- 
sisted in great part of sumptuous pal- 
aces, woods, parks, and other domains, 
in circumstances, of all others, the 
worst adapted for a division among the 
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industrial classes. It was not the ca- 
pitsds of a few shopkeepers and fanners 
which had escaped the general wreck 
that could produce any impression on 
such immense possessiomL The diffi- 
culty, in truth, was inextricable. No 
sales to anj extent went on ; the assig- 
nats were continually increasing with 
the vast expenditure of goyernment ; 
and at length it was got over, as will 
appear in l£e sequel, by forced means, 
and the proclamation of a national 
bankrupt<r|r of the very worst kind. 

38. But the attention of the Conven- 
tion was soon drawn to evils of a stiQ 
more pressing kind. The abolition of 
the maximum, and of the forced requi- 
sitions, had deprived government of its 
violent means of feeding the citizens, 
while, in consequence oi the shock 
which these tyrannical proceedings had 
given to industry, the usual sources of 
supply were almost dried up. The con- 
sequence was a most severe scarcity 
of every kind of provisions, which 
went on increasing during the whole 
of the winter of 1794-5, and at length, 
in March 1795, reached the most alimn- 
ing height. To the natural evils of fa^ 
mine were superadded the horrors of a 
winter of uncommon severity, such as 
had not been experienced in Europe 
for a hundred years. The roads, cov- 
ered with ice, soon became impassable 
for carriages ; the canals were frozen 
up ; and the means of subsistence to 
the metropolis seemed to be totally ex- 
hausted. In this extremity every fa- 
mily endeavoured to lay in stores for 
a few days, and the few convoys which 
approached Paris were besieged by 
crowds of famishing citizens, who pro- 
ceeded twenty and thirty iniles to an- 
ticipate the ordinary supplies. Nothing 
remained for government, who still ad- 
hered, though with weakened powers, 
to the system of distributing food to 
the people, but to diminish the rations 
daily issued; and on the report of 
Boissy-d'Anglas, the quantity served 
out from the public magazines was di- 
minished to one-half, or a pound of 
bread a-day for each person above the 
working classes, and a poimd and a half 
to those actually engaged in labour. 

39. At this rate there was daily dis- 



tributed, to the six hundred and thirty- 
six thousand inhabitants of the capi- 
tal, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven 
casks of flour. But small as this quan- 
tity was, it was soon found necessary 
to reduce it still further ; and at length, 
for several weeks, each citizen received 
only two ownees of black and coarse 
bread a-day. Small as this pittance was, 
it could be obtained only by soliciting 
tickets from the committees of govern- 
ment, and after waiting at the doors of 
the bakers from eleven at night till 
seven in the morning, during tiie rig- 
<mr of an arctic winter. The citizens 
of Paris were for months exposed to 
the horrors of a state of siege ; num- 
bers perished of famine, and many 
owed their existence to the kindness of 
some fiiend in the country, and the in- 
troduction of the potato, whioh already 
began to assuage this artificial, as it 
has so often since done the most severe 
natural scarcities. 

40. The abolition of the maximum, 
of the requisitions, and of all the forced 
methods of procuring supplies, pro- 
duced, as might have been anticipated, 
a most violent reaction on the price of 
every article of consumption, and, by 
consequence, on the value of the assig- 
nats. Foreign commerce having begun 
to revive with the cessation of the Reign 
of Terror, sales being no longer forced, 
the assignat was brought into compari- 
son with the currency of other coun- 
tries, and its enormous inferiority pre- 
cipitated still further its falL The ra- 
pidity of its decline gave rise to numer- 
ous speculations on the Exchange of 
Paris ; and the people, in the midst of 
the horrors of famine, were exasperated 
by the sight of fortunes made out of 
the misery which they endured. Gov- 
ernment, to provide for the necessi- 
ties of the ii]3iabitant8, had no other 
resource but to increase the issue of 
assignats for the purchase of provi- 
sions; three milliards more of francs 
(£120,000,000) were issued for this ne- 
cessary purpose, and the consequence 
was, that the paper money fell almost 
to nothing. Bread was exposed for 
sale at twenty-two francs the pound in 
assignats, and what formerly cost 100 
francs was now raised to 4000. In the 
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course of the year the depreciation 
became such, that 28,000 francs in 
paper were exchanged for a louis d'or, 
and a dinner for iye or six persons 
cost 60,000 francs in assignats. A kind 
of despair seized every mind at such 
prodigious and apparently interminable 
losses ; and it was the force of this feel- 
ing which produced the great revolts 
already mentioned, which had so nearly 
proved fatal to the Thermidorians, and 
restored the whole forced system of the 
Reign of Terror. 

41. The overthrow of this insurrec- 
tion led to several Iblwb which power- 
fully tended to diminish the destruc- 
tive ascendancy of the people in the 
government. The national guards 
were reorganised on the footing on 
which they had been before the 10th 
August; the labouring and poorer 
classes were excluded, and the service 
was confined to the more substantial 
citizens. At Paris this important force 
was placed under the orders of the mi- 
litary committee. The government got 

i' quit at the same time of a burden- 
'. some and ruinous custom, which the 
Convention had borrowed from the 
Athenian democracy, of allowing every 
indigent citizen fifty sous a-day, while 
they were engaged at their respective 
sections — a direct premium on idle- 
ness, and a constant inducement to the 
turbulent and restless to assemble at 
these great centres of democratic power. 
The churches were restored to the 
anxious wishes of the Catholics, on the 
condition that they should maintain 
them themselves — ^the first symptom 
of a return to religious feeling in that 
infidel age. 

42. All the evils, the necessaiy result 
j of an excessive and forced paper circu-^ 
' lation, went on increasing after tiie 

government^ which had returned to 
moderate measures, was installed in 
power. Subsistence was constantly 
wanting in the great towns ; the trea- 
sury waa empty of all but assignats ; 
the great bulk of the national domains 
remained imsold; the transactions, 
debts; and properties of individuals 
were involved in inextricable confusion. 
Sensible of the necessity t>f doing some- 
thing for those who were paid in the 



govei'mnent paper, the Directory adopt- 
ed a scale by which the assignats were 
taken as worth a fifth of their nominal 
value ; but this was an inconsiderable 
relief, as they had fallen to a hwndred- 
andrfftieik part of the sum for which 
they had been originally issued. The 
consequence of this excessive deprecia- 
tion in a paper which was still a legal 
tender was, that the whole debts of in- 
dividuals were extinguished by a pay- 
ment worth nothing ; that the income 
of the fundholders was annihilated; and 
the state itself, compelled to receive its 
own paper in payment of the taxes, 
found the treasury filled with a mass of 
sterile assignats. But for the half ot 
the land-tax, which was received in 
kind, the government would have been 
literally without the means of feeding 
either Paris or the armies. The excess 
of the paper circulation had. rendered 
it valueless, and in effect reduced the 
transactions of men to barter. 

43. Hitherto the reaction had been 
in favour of constitutional and moder- 
ate measures; but the last great vic- 
tory over the Jacobins revived the hopes 
of the Royalists. The emigrants and 
the clergy had returned in great num- 
bers since the repeal of the severe laws 
passed against them dming the Reign 
of Terror, and contributed powerfully 
to incline the public mind to a moder- 
ate and constitutional monarchy. The 
horror excited by the sanguinary pro- 
ceedings of the Jacobins was so strong 
and universal, that the reaction natu- 
rally was in favour of a royalist gov- 
ernment. The recent successes of the 
Troupe Dor^e, who formed the flower 
of the youth of Paris, had awakened in 
them a strong eaprit de corps, and pre- 
pared the great and inert body of the 
people to follow a banner which had so 
uniformly led to victory. So strong 
was the feeling at that period, from 
recent and grievous experience of the 
danger of popular tumults, that, after 
the disarming of the fauboui^ several 
sections made a voluntary suirender of 
their artillery to the government. A 
large body of troops of the line, sup- 
ported by a considerable train of artil- 
lery, was brought to Paris, and encamp- 
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ed in the plain of Sablons; and the 
galleries of the Convention were closed, 
except to persons having tickets of ad- 
mission. The language of the deputa- 
tions of the sections at its bar became 
openly hostile to the dominion of the 
people, and such as would a few months 
earlier have been a sure passport to 
the scaffold. " Experience," said the 
deputies of the section Lepelletier, 
"has taught us that the despotism of 
the people is as insupportable as the 
tyranny of kings." The Revolutionary 
Tribunal, at the same period, was abol- 
ished by a decree of the Convention. 
A journal of the day observed, " Such 
was the tranquil and bloodless end of 
the most atrocious institution of which, 
since the Council of Blood, established 
by the Duke of Alva in the Low Coun- 
' tries, the history of tribunals, instru- 
^ments of injustice, has preserved the 
remembrance." 

44. During this revolution of public 
opinion, the Convention was engaged 
in the formation of a constitution. It 
is in the highest degree both curious 
and instructive to contemplate the al- 
tered doctrines which prevailed after 
the consequences of popular govern- 
ment had been experienced, and how 
generally men reverted to those prin- 
ciples which, in the commencement 
of the Revolution, were stigmatised as 
slavish and disgraceful. Boissy-d'Anglas 
was chosen to make a report upon the 
form of the constitution ; bis memoir 
contains much important truths which 
preceding events had forced upon the 
observation of mankind. " Hitherto," 
said he, "the efforts of France have 
been solely directed to destroy ; at pre- 
sent) when we are neither silenced by 
the oppression of tyrants, nor intimi- 
dated by the cries of demagogues, we 
must turn to our advantage the crimes 
of the monarchy, the errors of the As- 
sembly, the horrors of the Decemviral 
tyranny, the calamities of anarchy. 
Absolute equality is a chimera ; virtue, 
talents, physical or intellectual powers, 
are not equally distributed by nature. 
Property alone attaches the citizen to 
his country ; all who are to have any 
share in the legislature should be pos- 
sessed of some independent income. 



All Frenchmen are citizens; but the 
state of domestic service, pauperism, or 
the non-payment of taxes, forbid the 
great majority from exercising their 
rights. The executive government re- 
quires a central position, a disposable 
force, a display calculated to strike the 
vulgar. The people should never be 
permitted to deliberate indiscriminate- 
ly on public affairs; a populace con- 
stantly deliberating rapi(Uy perishes by 
misery and disorder ; the laws should 
never be submitted to the considera- 
tion of the multitude." Such were the 
prindples ultimately adopted by the 
Revolutionary Assembly of France. In 
a few years, centuries of experience 
had been acquired. 

45. If such was the language of the 
Convention, it may easily be conceived 
how much more powei'ful was the re- 
action among the middle classes of the 
people. The national guard, and the 
Jeunesse Dor^e of several sections, had 
become open Royalists. They wore the 
green and black uniform which dis- 
tinguished the Chouans of the western 
provinces ; the R^veil du Peuple waa 
beginning to awaken the dormant, not 
extinguished, loyalty of the French 
people. The name of Terrorist had be- 
come, in many places, the signal for pro- 
scriptions as perilous as that of Aristo- 
crat had formerly been. In the south, 
especially, the reaction was terrible. 
Bands, bearing the names of the " Com- 
panies of Jesus," and the " Companies 
of the Sun," traversed the country, exe- 
cuting the most dreadful reprisals upon 
the revolutionary party. At Lyons, Aix, 
Tarascon, and Marseilles, they mas- 
sacred the prisoners without either trial 
or discrimination ; the 2d of September 
was repeated, with all its horrors, in 
most of the prisons of the south of 
France. At Lyons, after the first majs- 
sacre of the Terrorists, they pursued 
the wretches through the streets, and 
when any one was seized, he was in- 
stantly thrown into the Rhone ; at Tar- 
ascon, the captives were cast headlong 
from the top of a lofty rock into that 
rapid stream. One prison at Lyons 
was set on fire by the infuriated mob, 
and the unhappy inmates all perished 
in the flames. The people, exasperated 
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by the blood which had been shed by 
the reyolutionary party, were insati- 
able in their vengeance ; they invoked 
the name of a parent, brother, or sister, 
when retaliating on their oppressors ; 
and, while committing mmder them- 
selves, exclaimed, with every stroke, 
" Die, assassins ! " History must equal- 
ly condemn such horrors by whomso- 
ever committed; but it must reserve 
its severest censure for those by whom 
they were first perpetrated. 

46. Many innocent persons perished, 
as in all popular tumults, during those 
bloody days. The two younger sons 
of the Duke of Orleans, the Duke de 
Montp^nsier, and the Count Beaujoul- 
ais, were confined in the Fort of St 
John at Marseilles, where they had 
been foi'gotten during the Reign of 
Terror. On the 6th June, a terrible 
noise round the furt announced the 
approach of the frantic multitude. The 
cries of the victims in the adjoining 
ceUfl too soon informed them of the 
danger which they ran ; Royalists and 
Jacobins were indiscriminately murder- 
ed by the bloody assassins. Isnard and 
Cardroi at length put a stop to the 
massacres, but not before eighty per- 
sons had been murdered. The former, 
though he strove to moderate the sav- 
age measures of the Royalists, increas- 
ed their fury by the fearful eneigy of his 
language. " We want arms," said the 
young men who were marchLig against 
the Jacobins of Toulon. " Take, said he, 
''the bones of your fathers to march 
against their murderers." The fate of 
these young princes was in the highest 
degree interesting. Some months after- 
vfirdB they formed a plan of escape; but 
the Duke de Montpensier, in descending 
the wall of the fort, broke his leg, was 
seized, and reconducted to prison. He 
consoled himself for his failure by the 
thoughts that his brother had succeed- 
ed, when he beheld him re-enter the 
cell, and fall upon his neck. Escaped 
from danger, and on the point of em- 
barking on board a vessel destined for 
the United States, he had heard of the 
misfortune of his brother, and, unable 
to endure freedom without him, he had 
returned to prison to share his fate. 
They wera both subsequently liberated, 



and reached America ; but they soon 
died, the victims of a long and severe 
captivity of four years. During the 
predominance of these principles, up- 
wards of eighty Jacobins were de- 
nouncedinthe Convention, and escaped 
execution only by secreting themselves 
in different parts of France. The only 
secure asylum which they found was 
in the houses of the Royalists whom, 
during the days of their power, they 
had saved from the scaffold. Not one 
was betrayed by those to whom they 
fled. So pi'edominant was the influ- 
ence of the Girondists, that Louvet ob- 
tained a decree, ordering an expiatory 
fdte for the victims of 81st May. None 
of the Thermidorians ventured to re- 
sist the proposal, though many amongst 
them had contributed in no inconsi- 
derable degree to their fate. 

47. About the same time, the Infant 
King of France, Louis XYII., expired. 
The 9th Theimidor came too late to 
save the life of this unfortunate prince. 
His savage jailer, Simon, was indeed 
beheaded, and a less cruel tyrant sub- 
stituted in his place ; but the temper 
of the times would not at first admit of 
any decided measures of indulgence in 
favour of the heir to the throne. The 
barbarous treatment he had experienced 
from Simon had alienated his reason, 
but not extinguished his feelings of 
gratitude. On one occasion, that in- 
human wretch had seized him by the 
hair, and threatened to dasK his head 
against the wall ; the surgeon, Naulin, 
interfered to prevent him, and the un- 
happy child next day pi*esented him 
with two pears, which had been given 
him for his supper the preceding even- 
ing, lamenting, at the same time, that 
he had no other means of testifying his 
gratitude. Simon and Hubert had put 
him to the torture, to extract from him 
an avowal of crimes connected with his 
mother, which he was too young to un- 
derstand ; after that cruel day, he al- 
most always preserved silence, lest his 
words should pi'ove fatal to some of his 
relations. This resolution, and the 
closeness of his confinement, soon 
preyed upon his health. In February 
1795 he was seized with a fever, and 
visited by three members of the Com* 
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mittee of Greneral Salvation : they 
fouud him sittiiig at a little table, mak' 
ing castles of cards. They addressed 
to him words of kindness, but could 
not obtain any answer. In May, the 
state of his health became so alarming, 
that the celebrated surgeon Dessault 
was directed by the Convention to visit 
him ; his generous attentions assuaged 
the sufiferings of his latter days, but 
could not prolonghis life : he soon after 
died in prison. The public sympathy 
was so strongly excited by tlus event, 
that it induced the Convention to con- 
sent to the freedom of the remaining 
child of Louis XVI. On the 18th of 
June, the Duchess d'Angouldme was 
liberated from the Temple, and ex- 
changed for the four Conmiissioners 
whom Dumourier had delivered up to 
the Austrians. She had owed her life, 
during the ascendancy of Bobespieri'e, 
to a project which he was revolving in 
his mind, of marrying that unhappy 
princess, and thus uniting in his person 
the Revolutionary and Royalist parties.* 
48. The fate of Lafayette, Latotu* 
Maubourg, and other eminent men who 
were detained in the Austrian prisons, 
since their defection from the armies 
of France, at this time excited the most 
ardent sympathy both in France and 
Great Britain. They had been rigor- 
ously guai'ded since their captivity, in 
the fortress of Olmutz ; and the hu- 
mane in every part of the world beheld 
with regret men who had voluntarily 
delivered themselves up, to avoid the 
excesses of a sanguinary faction, treated 
with more severity than prisoners of 
war. Mr Fox in vain endeavoured to 
induce the British government to in- 
terfere in their behalf ; the reply of Mr 
Pitt in the House of Commons equalled 
the speech of his eloquent rival, and 
nothing followed firom the attempt 
The wife and daughters of Lafayette 
finding all attempts at his deliverance 
ineffectual, generously resolved to share 

* "Durinff these times this youn^ unfor- 
tunate owed her safety to the ambition of 
Robespierre ; and if during the Beign of Ter- 
ror she did not follow the other members of 
her &mil y to the scaffold, it was because that 
monster had views upon her, and designed 
t<> espouse her, with a yiew to the confirma- 
tion of his power. "-^2)etia; Amit, ziv. ITS. 



his captivity; and they remained in 
confinement with him at Olmutz, till 
the victories of Buonaparte in 1796 
compelled the Austrian government 
to consent to their liberation. His im^ 
prisonment^ however tedious, was pro- 
bably the means of saving his life ; it 
is hardly possible that in France he 
could have survived the Reign of Ter- 
ror, or escaped the multitude which he 
had roused to revolution, and to whom 
he had long been the object of execra- 
tion. 

49. Meanwhile, the Convention pro- 
ceeded rapidly with the formation of 
the new constitutiom. This was the 
third which had been imposed. upon 
the French people during the space of 
a few years — a sufficient proof of the 
danger of incautiously overturning long- 
established institutions. But the con- 
stitution of 1795 was very different 
from those which had preceded it, and 
gave striking proof of the altered con- 
dition of the public mind on the state 
of political affairs. Experience had 
now taught all classes that the chimera 
of perfect equality could not be attain- 
ed ; that the mass of the people are un- 
fit for the exercise of political rights ;, 
that the contests of factions terminate, ' 
if the people are victorious, in the bw , 
premacy of the most depraved. The( 
constitution which was framed imder^ 
the influence of these sentiments dif- ; 
fered widely both from that struck out ; 
during the glowing fervour of 1789, and j 
that conceived amid the democratic^ 
transports of 1793. The ruinous error 
was now acknowledged of uniting the 
whole legislative powers in one Assem- 
bly, and enacting the most important 
laws without the intervention of any 
time to deliberate on their tendency, 
or recover from the excitement under 
which they may have originated. Guid- 
ed by experience, France reversed its 
former judgment on the union of the 
orders in 1789, which had brought 
about the Revolution. The legislative 
power, therefore, was divided between 
two Councils, that of the Fwe Hundred 
and that of the Ancients, The Coun- 
cil of Five Hundred was intrusted with 
the sole right of originating laws ; that 
of the Ancients with the power of 
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passing or rejecting them ; and to in- 
sure the prudent dischaige of this duty, 
no person could be a member of it tUl 
he had reached the age of forty years. 
No bill could pass till after it had been 
three times I'ead, with an interval be- 
tween each reading of at leaat five days. 

50. The executive power, instead of 
being vested as heretofore in two com- 
mittees, was lodged in the hands of 
Five Directoi-s, nominated by the Coun- 
cil of Five Hundred, approved by that 
of the Ancients. They were liable to 
be impeached for their misconduct by 
the Councils. Each individual waa by 
rotation to be prtsident during three 
months ; and every year a fifth new 
Director was to be chosen, in lieu of 
one who was bound to retire. The Di- 
rectory thus constituted had the entire 
disposal of the army and finances, the 
appointment of public functionaries, 
and the management of all public ne- 
gotiations. They were lodged during 
the period of their official duty in the 
palace of the Luxembourg, and attend- 
ed by a guard of honour. The privi- 
lege of electing members for the legis- 
lature was taken away from the great 
body of the people, and confined to the 
colleges of delegates. Their meetings 
were called the Primary AisemblUs ; 
and, in order to insure the influence 
of themiddle ranks, the persons elected 
by the Primary Assemblies were them- 
selves the electors of the members of 
the legislature. All popular societies 
were interdicted, and the pi'esa declared 
absolutely free. 

51. It is of importance to recollect 
that this constitution, so cautiously 
framed to exclude the direct influence 
of the people, and curb the excess of 
popular licentiousness, was the volun- 
tary work of tiievery Convention which 
had come into power under the demo- 
cratic constitution of 1793, and imme- 
diately after the 10th August ; which 
had voted the death of the king, the 
condenmation of the Girondists, and 
the execution of Danton ; which had 
6uppoi*ted the bloody excesses of the 
Decemvirs, and survived the horrons 
of the reign of Bobespieii'e. Let it no 
longer be said, therefore, that the evils 
of popular rule are imaginary dangers, 



contradicted by the experience of man- 
kind. The checks thus imposed upon 
the power of the people wei-e the work 
of their own delegates, chosen by uni- 
versal suffrage during a peiiod of un- 
exampled public excitation, whose pro- 
ceedings had been marked by a more 
violent love of freedom than any that 
ever existed from the beginning of the 
world. Nothing can speak so strongly 
in favour of the necessity of controlling 
the people as the work of the repre- 
sentatives whom they had themselves 
chosen, without exception, under the 
influence of the most vehement excite- 
ment, to confirm their power. 

52. The formation of this constitu- 
tion, and its discussion in the assem- 
blies of the people, to which it was 
submitted for consideration, excited 
the most violent agitation throughout 
France. Paris, as usual, took the lead. 
Its forty-eight sections were incessantly 
assembled, and the public effervescence 
resembled that of 1789. This was 
brought to its height by a decide of the 
Convention, declaiming that two-thirds 
of the present legislature should form 
a part of the new legislature, and that 
the electors should only fill up the re- 
maining part The citizens beheld 
with horror so large a proportion of a 
body, whose proceedings had deluged 
France with blood, still destined to 
reign over them. To accept the con- 
stitution, and reject this decree, seemed 
the only way of getting free from their 
domination. The Thermidoiian party 
had been entirely excluded from the 
Committee of Eleven, to whom the for* 
mation of the new constitution was in- 
trusted, and in revenge they joined the 
assemblies of those who sought to 
counteract the ambition of the Con- 
vention. The focus of the efferves- 
cence was the section Lepelletier, 
formerly known by the name of that 
of the Fiilet St Thomas, the richest 
and most powerful in Paris, which, 
through all the changes of the Revolu- 
tion, had steadily a<Uiered to Royalist 
principles. 

53. The Royalist Committee of Paris, 
of which LeMaitre was the known agent, 
which had still existed through all the 
hoiTors of the Revolution^ finding mat- 
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ters brought to this ciisis, coalesced 
with the journals and the leaders of 
the sections. They openly accused 
the Convention of attempting to per- 
petuate its power, and of aiming at 
usurping the sovereignty of the people. 
The orators of the sections said at its 
bar, " BeseiTe our choice, do not seek 
to command it ; you have exercised an 
authority without bounds ; you have 
united in yourselves all the powers — 
those of making laws, of revising them, 
of changing them, of executing theuL 
Recollect how fatal military despot- 
ism was to the Roman republic." The 
press of Pans teemed with pamphlets, 
inveighing against the ambitious views 
of the legislature; and the efforts of 
the sections were incessant to defeat 
their projects. The agitation of 1789 
was renewed, but it was all now on 
the other side : the object now was, 
not to restrain the tyranny of the court, 
but to repress the ambition of the dele- 
gates of the people. 
r 54. " Will the Convention," said the 
/ Royalist orators, ''never be satisfied? Is 
I areign of three years, fraught with more 
crimes than the whole annals of twenty 
other nations, not sufficient for those 
who rose into power under the auspices 
of the 10th August and the 2d Septem- 
bei* ? Is that power fit to repose under 
the shadow of the laws, which has 
only lived in tempests ? Let us not be 
deceived by the 9th Thermidor ; the 
\ bay of Quiberon, where Tallien bore so 
j conspicuous a part, may show us that 
thelJiirst for blood is not extinguished, 
even among those who overthrew Robes- 
pierre. The Convention has done no- 
thing but destroy; shall we now in- 
trust it with the work of conservation f 
What reliance can be placed on the 
monstrous coalition between the pro- 
^ scribers and the proscribed f Irrecon- 
i cilable enemies to each other, they have 
I only entered into this semblance of al- 
' liance in order to resist those who hate 
them — that is, every man in France. 
It is we ourselves who have forced upon 
them those acts of tardy humanity on 
which they now rely as a veil to their 
' monstrous proceedings. But for our 
' warm representations, the members 
\ hws la lot would still have been wan- 



dering in exile, the seventy-three depu- < 
ties still languishing in prison. Who 
but ourselves formed the faithful guard 
which saved them from the terrible 
faubouigs, to whom they had basely 
yielded their best members on the 31st 
May ? They now call upon us to se- 
lect among its ranks those who should 
continue members, and form the two- 
thirds of the new Assembly. Can two- 
thirds of the Convention be found who 
are not stained with blood ? Can we 
ever forget that many of its basest acts 
passed unanimoudyf and that a majority 
of three hundred and sixty-one con- 
curred in a vote which will be an eter- 
nal subject of mourning to France? 
Shall we admit a majority of regicides 
into the new Assembly, intrust our 
liberty to cowards, our fortunes to the 
authors of so many acts of rapine, our 
lives to murderers ? The Convention 
is only strong because it mixes up its 
crimes with the glories of our armies. 
Let us separate them ; let us leave the 
Convention its sins, and our soldiers 
their tiiumphs, and the world will 
speedily do justice to both." 

55. Such discourses, incessantly re- 
peated from the tribunes of forty-eight 
sections, violently shook the public 
mind in the capital To give greater 
publicity to their opinions, the orators 
repeated the same sentiments in ad- 
dresses at the bar of the Convention, 
which were immediately circulated with 
rapidity through the departments. The 
effervescence in the south was at its 
height; many important cities and de- 
partments seemed already disposed to 
imitate the sections of the metropolis. 
The towns of Dreux and Chartres 
warmly seconded their wishes; the sec- 
tions of Orleans sent the following mes- 
sage — ''Primaiy assemblies of Paiis, 
Orleans, is at your side ; it advances on 
the same line ; let your cry be resist- 
ance to oppression, hatred to usurpers, 
and we wiU second you." The national 
guard of Paris shared in the general ex- 
citement. The bands of the Jeunesse 
Dor^e had inspired its membera with 
part of their own exultation of feeling, 
and diminished much of their wonted 
timidity. Resistance to the tyi*ants was 
openly spoken of; the Convention com- 
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pared to the Long Parliament which 
shed the blood of Charles I. ; and the 
assistance of a Monk ardently looked 
for, to consummate the work of restor- 
ation. 

56. Surrounded by so many dangers, 
the Convention did not abate of its 
former energy. They had lost the Ja- 
cobins by their proscriptions, the Royal- 
ists by their ambition. What remained ? 
Thb Army : and this terrible engine 
they resolved to employ, as the only 
means of prolonging their power. They 
lost no time in submitting the consti- 
tution to the soldiers, and by them it 
was unanimously adopted. Military 
men, accustomed to obey, and to take 
the lead from others, usually, except 
in periods of uncommon excitement^ 
adopt any constitution which is recom- 
mended to them by their officers. The 
officers, all raised during the fervour of 
1793, and in great part strangers to the 
horrors which had alienated so large a 
part of the population of Paris from the 
Revolution, eagerly supported a con- 
stitution which promised to continue 
the regime under which they had risen 
to the stations they now occupied. A 
body of five thousand regular troops 
was assembled in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, and their adhesion to the con- 
stitution eagerly announced to the citi- 
zens. The Convention called to their 
support the Praetorian guards ; they lit- 
tle thought how soon they were to re- 
ceive from them a master. 

57. It soon appeared that not only 
the aimies, but a large majority of the 
departments, had accepted the consti- 
tution. The inhabitants of Paris, how- 
ever, accustomed to take the lead in all 
public measures, were not discouraged; 
the section Lepelletier unanimously 
passed a resolution, " That the powers 
of every constituted authority ceased 
in presence of the assembled people ;" 
and a provisional government, under 
the name of a Central Committee, was 
established under the auspices of its 
leaders. A majority of tiie sections 
adopted their resolution, which was 
immediatelv annulled by the Conven- 
tion ; and weir decree was, in its turn, 
reversed by the Assemblies of the Elec- 
tors. The contest now became open 



between the sections and the legisla- 
ture ; the former separated the consti- 
tution from the decrees ordaining i^e 
re-election of two-thirds of the old As- 
sembly : they accepted the former, and 
rejected the latter. On the 3d October 
(11 Yend^miaire), it was resolved by 
the sectionsy that the electors chosen 
by the people should be assembled at 
the Th^&tre Fran9ais, under protection 
of the national guard; and on that day 
they were conducted there by an armed 
force of chasseurs and grenadiers. The 
danger of an insurrection against a go- 
vernment having at its command tiie 
military force of France, was apparent; 
but the enthusiasm of the moment 
overbalanced all other considerations. 

58. On the one side it was urged, 
" Are we about to consecrate, by our 
example, that odious principle of insur- 
rection which so many bloody days have 
rendered hateful ? Our enemies alone 
are skilled in revolts ; the art of excit- 
ing them is \mknown to us. The mul- 
titude is indifferent to our cause ; de- 
prived of their aid, how can we face the 
government ? If they join our ranks, 
how shall we restrain their sanguinary 
excesses ? Should we prove victorious, 
what dynasty shall we establish f What 
chiefis can we present to the annies ? 
Is there not too much reason to fear 
that success would only revive divi- 
sions now happily foi^gotten, and give 
our enemies tiie means of profiting by 
our discord ?" But to this it was re- 
plied, " Honour forbids us to recede ; 
duty calls upon us to restore freedom 
to our country, his throne to our mon- 
arch. We may now, by seizing the de- 
cisive moment^ accomplish that which 
formerpatriotssought in vainto achiev& 
The 9th Thermidor only destroyed a 
tyrant ; now tyranny itself is to be ovei^ 
thrown. If our names are now obscure, 
they will no longer remain so ; we shall 
acquire a glory of which even the brave 
Yendeans shall be envious. h&txxBdare: 
that is the watchword in revolutions 
— ^may it for once be employed on the 
side of order and freedom. The Con- 
vention will never foigive our outrages; 
the revolutionary tyranny, curbed for 
more than a year by our exertions, will 
rise up with renewed vigour for our de- 
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struction, if we do not anticipate its 
vengeance by delivering ourselvea." 
Moved by these considerations, the sec- 
tions unanimously resolved upon resist- 
ance. The national guard amounted to 
above thu'ty thousand men — ^but it was 
totally destitute of artillery, the sec- 
tions having, in the belief that they 
were no longer required, delivered up 
the pieces with which they had been 
fiunished in 1789, upon the final dis- 
arming of the insurgent faubourgs. 
Their want was now severely felt^ as 
the Convention had fifty pieces at their 
command, stationed at Sablons near 
Palis, whose terrible efficacy had been 
abundantly proved on the lOth August ; 
and the cannoneers who were to serve 
them were the same who had broken 
the lines of Prince Oobourg. The na- 
tional guard hoped, by a rapid advance, 
to capture this formidable train of ar- 
tillery, and then the victory was secure. 

59. The leaders of the Convention, 
on then* side, were not idle. In the 
eveniog of the 3d October (11 Vendd- 
miaire) a decree was passed, ordering 
the immediate dissolution of the elec- 
toral bodies in Paris, and embodying 
into a regiment fifteen hundred of the 
Jacobins, many of whom were liberated 
from the pidsons for that especial pur- 
pose. These measures brought matters 
to a crisis between the sections and the 
government. This decree was openly 
resisted, and the national guard having 
assembled in force to protect the elec- 
tors at the Thd&tre Fran9ai8, the Con- 
vention ordered the militajy to disperse 
them. Qeneral Menou was appointed 
commander of the armed force, and he 
advanced with the troops of the line 
to surround the Convent of the Filles 
St Thomas, the centre of the insurrec- 
tion, where the section Lepelletier was 
assembled. Menou, however, had not 
the decision requisite for success in 
civil contests. Instead of attacking the 
insurgents, he entered into a negotia- 
tion with them, and retired in the even- 
ing without having effected anything. 
His failure gave all the advantoges of 
a victory to the sections ; the national 
guard mustered in greater strength 
than ever, and resolved to attack the 
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Convention at its place of assembly on 
the following day. Informed (tf this 
failure, and the dangerous excitement 
which it had produced in Paris, the 
Convention, at eleven at night, dis- 
missed Qeneral Menou, and gave the 
command of the armed force, with un- 
limited powers, to Qeneral Barraa. He 
immediately demanded the assistance, 
as second in command, of a young offi- 
cer of artillery, who had distinguished 
himself at the si^e of Toulon and in 
the war in the Maritime Alps — Napo- 
leon Buonaparte. 

60. This young officer was imme- 
diately introduced to the Committee. 
His manner was timid and embarrass- 
ed ; the career of public life was aa yet 
new ; but his clear and distinct opin- 
ions, the energy and force of his lan- 
guage, already indicated the powers of 
his mind. By his advice, the powerful 
train of artillery in the plain of Sablons, 
consisting of fifty pieces, waa imme- 
diately brought by a lieutenant, after- 
wards well known in military annals, 
named Mubat, to the capital, and dis- 
posed in such a position as to command 
all the avenues to the Convention. 
Early on the following morning, the 
neighbourhood of the Tuileries resem- 
bled a great intrenched camp. The line 
of defence extended from the Pont 
Neuf, along the quays of the river to 
the Pont Louis XVI. ; the Place du 
Carrousel and the Louvre were filled 
with cannon, and the entrances of all 
the streets which open into the Rue 
St Honord strongly guarded. In this 
position the conmianders of the Con- 
vention awaited the attack of the insur- 
gents. Buonaparte was indefatigable 
in his exertions to inspire the troops 
with confidence : he visited every post^ 
inspected every battery, and spoke to 
the men with that decision and con- 
fidence which is so often the prelude to 
victory.. 

61. The action was soon commenced. 
Above thirty thousand men, under Gren- 
erals Danican and Duhoux, surround- 
ed the little army of six thousand, who, 
with this powerful artillery, defended 
the seat of the legislature. The combat 
began in the Rue St Honor^ at half- 
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past four ; the grenadiers, placed in the 
Chun^ of St Roch, opened a fire of mus- 
ketry on the cannoneers of the Con- 
yention. who replied by a dischai^ge of 
grape-shot) which swept destruction 
through the serried ranks of the na- 
tional guard who occupied the Rue St 
Honor^. Though the insurgents fought 
with the most determined bravery, and 
the fire from the Church of St Roch 
was well sustained, nothing could resist 
the murderous grape-shot of the regu- 
lar soldiers. Many of the cannoneers 
fell at their guns, but the fire of their 
pieces was not diminished. In a few 
minutes the Rue St Honord was de- 
serted, and the flying columns carried 
confusion into the ranks of the reserve, 
who were formed near the Church of 
the Filles St Thomas. General Dani- 
can galloped o£f at the first discharge, 
and never appeared again during the 
day. Meanwhile the Pont Neuf was 
carried by the insurgents, and a new 
column, ten thousand strong, advanced 
along the opposite quay to the Tuileries, 
to attack the Pont RoyaL Buonaparte 
allowed them to advance within twenty 
yaixls of his batteries, and then opened 
his fire ; the insurgents stood three dis- 
charges without flinching; but, not 
having resolution enough to rush upon 
the cannon after they were fired, tiiey 
were ultimately driven baok in disorder, 
and by seven o'clock the victory of the 
Convention was complete at all points. 
At nine, the troops of the line carried 
the posts of the national guard in the 
Palais Royal, and on the following 
morning ike section Lepelletier was 
disarmed, and the insurgents every- 
where submitted. 

62. Such was the result of the last 
IN8URBE0TION of the people in the 
French Revolution ; all the subsequent 
changes were efifected by the govern- 
ment or the armies, without their in- 
terference. The insurgents, on this 
occasion, were not the rabble or the 
assassins who had so long stained its his- 
tory with blood ; they were the flower 
of the citizens of Paris, comprising all 
that the Revolution had left that was 
generous, or elevated, or noble in the 
capital They were overthrown, not by 
the superior numbers or courage of{ 



their adversaries, but by the terrible 
effect of their artillery, by the power of 
military discipline, and the genius of 
that youthful conqueror before whom 
all the armies of Europe were destined 
to falL The moral strength of the nsr 
tion was all on their side ; but^ in revo- 
lutions, it is seldom that moral strength 
proves ultimately victorious ; and the 
examples of Caesar and Cromwell are 
not required to show that the natural 
termination of civil strife is military 
despotism. 

6S. The Convention made a generous 
use of their victory. The Girondists, 
who exercised an almost unlimited sway 
over its members, put in pitictice those 
maximfl of clemency which they had so 
often recommended to others ; the of- 
ficers who had gained the victory felt a 
strong repugnance to their laurels be- 
ing stained with the blood of their fel- 
low-citizens. Few executions followed 
this decisive victoiy : M. Lafond, one 
of the military chiefs of the revolt^ ob- 
stinately resisting the means of evasion 
which were suggested to him by the 
court, was alone condemned, and died 
with a firmness worthy of the cause for 
which he suffered. Most of the accused 
persons were allowed time to escape, 
and sentence of outlawry was merely 
recorded against them; many returned 
shortly after to Paris, and resumed their 
place in public affairs. The clemency 
of Buonaparte was early conspicuous ; 
his counsels, after the victory, were all 
on the side of mercy, and his interces 
sion saved General Menou from a mili- 
tary commission. 

64. In the formation of the Councils 
of Five Hundred and of the Ancients, 
the Convention made no attempt to 
constrain the public wishes. The third 
of the legislature, who had been newly 
elected, were almost all on the side of 
the insurgents, and even included seve- 
ral Royalists ; and a proposal was in con- 
sequence made by Tallien, that the elec- 
tionof thatthird should beannuUed, and 
another appeal made to the people. Thi- 
baudeau, with equal firmness and elo- 
quence, resisted the proposal, which 
was rejected by the Convention. They 
merely took the precaution^ to prevent 
a return to royalty, to name for ^e 
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Directors five persons who had voted for 
the death of the King — Lar^veill^re- 
Lepaux, Rewbell, Letoumeur, Barras, 
and Camot Having thus settled the 
new government^ they published a gen- 
ei^ amnesty, changed the name of the 
Place de la Revolution into that of 
Place de la Concorde, and declared 
their sittings terminated. The last days 
of an Assembly stained with so much 
blood were gilded by an act of clemency, 
of which, Thibaudeau justly said, the 
annals of kings furnished few examples. 
65. The Convention sat for more 
than three years — ^from the 21st Sep- 
tember 1791 to the 26th October 1795. 
During that long and terrible period, 
its precincts were rather the field on 
which faction strove for ascendancy 
than the theatre on which legislative 
wisdom exerted its influence. The 
destruction of human life which took 
place during its government, in civil dis- 
sension, was unparalleled : it amounted 
to above a million of human beings ! 
All the parties which divided France 
there endeavoured to establish their 
power, and all perished in the attempt. 
The Girondists attempted it> and per- 
ished ; the Mountain attempted it> and 
perished ; the Municipality attempted 
it, and perished ; Robcispierre attempt- 
ed it, and perished ; the Royalists at- 
tempted it, and perished. In revolu- 
tions it is easy to destroy; the difficulty 
is to establish and secure. All the ex- 
perience of years of suffering, fraught 
with centuries of instruction — all the 
wisdom of age, all the talent of youth, 
were unable to form one stable govern* 
ment A few years, often a few months, 
were sufficient to overturn the most 
apparently stable institutiona A £ab- 
nc, seemingly framed for permanent 
duration, disappeared almost before its 
authors had consummated their work. 
The gales of popular favour, ever fickle 
and changeable, deserted each succes- 
sive faction as it rose into power ; and 
.the ardent part of the nation, impatient 
of control, deemed any approach to re- 
gular government insupportable ty- 
ranny. The lower classes, incapable of 
rational thought, gave their support to 
the different parties only as long as they 
continued to inveigh against their su- 



periors ; when they became those supe- 
riors themselves, they passed over to 
their enemies. 

66. Human institutions are not like 
the palace of the ai'chitect, framed ac- 
cording to fixed rules, capable of erec- 
tion in any situation, and certain in the 
effect to be produced. They resemble 
rather the trees of the forest, slow of 
growth, tardy of development, readily 
susceptible of destruction. An instant 
will destroy what it has taken centuries 
to produce ; centuries must again elapse 
before^ in the same situation, a similar 
production can be formed. Transplant- 
ation, difficult in the vegetable, is im- 
possible in the moral world ; the seed- 
ling must be nourished in the soil, in- 
ured to the climate, hardened by the 
winds. Many examples are to be found 
of institutions being suddenly imposed 
upon a people — ^none of those so formed 
having any duration. To be adapted 
to their character and habits, they must 
have grown with tiieir growth, and 
strengthened vnth their strength. 

67. The progress of improvement is 
irresistible. Feudal tyranny must give 
way in an age of increasing opulence, 
and the human mind cannot be for ever 
enchained by the fetters of superstition. 
No efforts of power could have pretented 
a change in the government of France ; 
but they might have altered its charac- 
ter and checked its horrors. Nature 
has ordained that mankind should, 
when they are fit for it, be free ; but 
she has not ordained that they should 
reach this freedom steeped in blood. 
Although, therefore; the overthrow of 
the despotic government and modifica- 
tion of the power of the privil^ed orders 
of France was inevitable, yet the dread- 
ful atrocities with which their fall was 
attended might have been averted by 
human wisdom. The life of the mon- 
arch might have been saved instead of 
sacrificed; the constitution modified^ 
without being subverted; the aristo- 
cracy purified, without being destroyed. 
Timely concession from the crown, per- 
haps, might have altered the chaitiicter 
of the Fi'ench Revolution. Had Loitis, 
in the commencement of the troubles^ 
yielded the great and reasonable de- 
mands of the people, and the nobility 
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I permitted him to carry his intentions 
I into effect — ^had he been allowed to 
grant them equality of taxation, the 
power of voting subsidies, freedom from 
arrest, and periodical parliaments — ^the 
agitation of the moment might have 
been allayed, and an immediate collision 
between th^ throne and the people pre- 
vented. At a subsequent period, in- 
deed, increasing demands, and the want 
of more extended privileges, might have 
arisen ; but these discontents, being 
turned into a regular and legal channel, 
would probably have found vent with- 
out destroying the state. When the 
floods are out, safety is to be found 
only in providing early and effectual 
means for letting off the superfluous 
waters, and, at the same time, strength- 
ening the barriers against then* further 
encroachment. 

68. But although the gradual conces- 
sion of power and the redress of all real 
grievances, before the Revolution, would 
have been not less politic than just, 
nothing can be clearer than that the 
sudden and vast accession of import- 
ance conferred by M. Necker on the 
Tiers Etat, by the duplication of their 
numbers, without any decision as to the 
voting by head or by order, was to the 
last degree prejudicial, and was, in fact^ 
the immediate cause of the Revolution. 
Such a sudden addition, like the instan- 
taneous emancipation of slaves, cannot 
but prove destructive, not only to the 
higher classes, but to the lower. The 
powers of freedom can only be borne 
by those who have gi*aduedly become 
habituated to them ; those who acquire 
them suddenly, by their intemperate 
use speedily fsdl under a worse despot- 
ism than that from which they revolted. 
By the consequences of this sudden and 
uncalled-for innovation, the commons 
of France threw off the beneficent reign 
of a reforming monai'ch, fell under the 
iron grasp of the Committee of Public 
Salvation, were constrained to tremble 
under the bloody sway of Robespien-e, 
and fawn upon the military sceptre of 
Napoleon. 

69. No lesson is more strongly im- 
pressed upon the mind, by the progress 
of the French Revolution, than the dis- 
astrous consequences which followed 



the desertion of their country by the 
higher orders, and the wonderfdl effects 
which might have resulted from a de- 
termined resistance on their part to the 
first actual outrages of the people. 
Nearly a hundred tiiousand emigrants 
fled from France, at a time when a fev^ 
hundred resolute men might have saved 
the monarchy from destruction. La- 
fayette, with five battalions of the na^ 
tional guard, vanquished the Jacobins 
in the Champ de Mars in the most fer- 
vent period of the Revolution : had he 
marched against their club, and been 
vigorously supported, the Reign of Ter- 
ror would have been prevented. Five 
hundred horse would have enabled the 
Swiss Guard to have saved the throne 
on the 10th August, and subdue an in- 
surrection which deluged the kingdom 
with blood. Three thousand of the 
troops of the sections overthrew Robes- 
pierre at the zenith of his power ; a 
body of undisciplined youngmen chased 
the Jacobins from the streets, and rooted 
them out of their den of wickedness ; 
Buonaparte, with six thousand regular 
soldiers, vanquished the national guard 
of Paris, and cixished an insurrection 
headed by the whole moral strength of 
France. These examples may convince 
us what can be accomplished by a small 
body of resolute men in civil convul- 
sions : their physical power is almost ir- 
resistible ; their moral influence com- 
mands success. One-tenth part of the 
emigrants who fled from France, if pro- 
perly headed and disciplined, and di- 
rected by a courageous monarch on the 
throne, would have been sufficient to 
have curbed the fury of the populace in 
Paris, crushed the ambition of the i*eck- 
less, and prevented the Reign of Terror. 
70. No doubt can now exist that the 
interference of the Allies augmented the 
horrors and added to the duration of 
the Revolution. All its bloodiest ex- 
cesses were committed during, or after, 
an alarming but unsuccessful invasion 
of the allied forces. The massacres of 
September 2d were perpetrated when 
the public mind was excited to the high- 
est degree, by the near approach of the 
Duke of Brunswick; and the worst days 
of the government of Robespierre were 
immediately after the defection of Du* 
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moiarier ; and the battle of Nerwinde 
tibreatenedthe rule of the JaooblDSwith 
deetruction. Nothing but a sense of 
public danger could have united the 
figtctions who then strove with so much 
exasperation against each other; the 
peril of France alone couldhave induced 
the people to submit to the sanguinary 
rule which so long desolated its plains. 
The Jacobins maintained their ascend- 
ancy by constantly representing their 
cause as that of national independence, 
by stigmatising their enemies as the 
enemies of the country ; and the pa- 
triots wept and suffered in silence, lest 
by resistance they should weaken the 
state, and cause France to be erased 
from among the nations. 

71. In combating a revolution, one of 
two courses must be followed— either to 
advance with vigour, and crt^h the hy- 
dra in its cradle, or to leave the factions 
to contend with each other, and trust 
for safety to the reaction which crime 
and suffering necessarily produce. The 
suppression of the Spanish Revolution 
by the Duke d'Angouldme, in 1823, is 
an example of the success of tiie first 
system : the bloodless restoration of the 
English monarchs, in 1660, a proof of 
the wisdom of the second. To advance 
with menaces, and recoil with shame ; 
to awaken resistance and not extinguish 
opposition ; to threaten and notexecute, 
is &e most ruinous course that can pos- 
sibly be adopted. It is to unite fac- 
tion by community of danger ; to con- 
vert revolutionary energy into milit- 
ary power ; to strengthen the hands of 
crime by giving it the support of virtue. 
Ignorance of the new element which was 
acting in human affairs, may extenuate 
the fatal errors committed by the Euro- 
pean powers in the first years of the Revo- 
lutionary war; no excuse will hereafter 
remain for a repetition of the mistake. 

72. But it is not with impunity that 
such sins as disgraced the Revolution 
can be oommitt^ by any people. The 
actors in the bloody tragedy almost all 
destroyed each other ; their crimes led 
to their natural and condign punish- 
ment> in rendering them the first vic- 
tims of the passions which they had 
unchained. But a signal and awful re- 
tribution was also due to the nation 



which had suffered these iniquities^ 
which had permitted such torrents of 
innocent blood to flow, and spread the 
bitterness of domestic suffering to such 
an unparalleled extent throughout the 
land. These crimes were registered in 
the book of fate ; the anguish they had 
brought on the others was speedily felt 
by themselves; the tears they had caused 
to flow were washed out in the torrents 
which fell from guilty eyes.* France 
was decimated for her cruelty; for 
twenty yeai-s the flower of her youth 
was mai-ched away by a relentless power 
to the harvest of death ; the snows of 
Russia revenged the guillotine of Paris. 
Allured by the phantom of military 
glory, they fell down and worshipped 
the power which was consuming them ; 
they followed it to the veige of destruc- 
tion, till the mask of the spectre fell, and 
the ghastly features of death appeared. 

73. This dreadful punishment also 
was the immediate effect of the atroci- 
ties which it chastised. In the absence 
of all the enjoyments of domestic life, 
in the destruction of evexy pacific em- 
ployment, one only career, that of vio- 
lence, remained. From necessity, as 
well as inclination, every man took to 
arms : the sufferings of the state swelled 
the ranks on the frontier, and France 
became a great military power, from 
the causes which it was thought would 
have led to its destruction. The na- 
tural consequence of this was the estab* 
lishment of military despotism, and the 
prosecution of the insane career of con- 
quest by a victorious chiefbaik France 
only awoke from her dream of ambi- 
tion when her youth was mowed down, 
her armies destroyed, her conquests 
riven from her, and her glory lost Both 
the allied powers and the French people 
suffered in these disastrous conflicts, be- 
cause both deserved to suffer : the for- 
mer for their ambitious projects against 
the territory of the Republic, and total 
oblivion of the moral objects of the con- 
test ; the latter for their unparalleled 
internal cruelty, and universal external 
oppression. 

74. Finidly, the history of these mel- 

* " There is in the niisfortunes of Franco 
enough," 8aya Savar}', "to make her sous 
shed tears of blood."— Savabt, Iv. 388. 
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sncholy periods affords the strongest 
evidence of the incessant operation of 
the principles destined for the preser- 
vation and extension of social happiness, 
even in the darkest periods of human 
existence. Since the fall of the Roman 
empire, no such calamitous era had 
arisen as that which immediately fol- 
lowed the 10th of August ; none in 
which innocence so generally suffered, 
and vice so long triumphed ; in which 
impiety was so openly professed, and 
profligacy so generally indulged; in 
which blood flowed in such ceaseless 
torrents, and anguish embittered such 
a multitude of hearts. Yet^ even in 
those disastrous times, the benevolent 
laws of nature were incessantly acting : 
this anguish expiated the sins of former 
times ; this blood tamed the fierceness 
of present discord. In the stem school 



of adversity wisdom was learned, and 
error forgotten ; speculation ceased to 
blind its votaries, and ambition to mis* 
lead by the language of virtue. Years 
of suffering conferred centuries of ex- 
perience ; the latest posterity will, it is 
to be hoped, in that country at leasts 
reap the fruits of the Reign of Terror. 
Like all human things, the government 
of France may undergo changes in the 
lapse of time; different institutions may 
be required, and new dynasties called 
to the throne ; but no bloody convul- 
sion similar to that which once tore its 
bosom will again take place ; the higher 
ranks will not a second time be mas- 
sacred by the lower — ere another French 
Revolution of the same character as that 
which has been portrayed can ensue, the 
age in which it occurs must be ignorant 
of the first 



CHAPTER XX* 

BI8B OF NXPOLBONy AKD CAMPAIGN OF 1796 IN ITALT. 



1. Napoleon Buonapabte was bom 
at Ajaccio, in Corsica, on the 5th Feb- 
ruary 1768.* The Duke of Wellington 
was bom in the year after, which Na- 
poleon subsequently assumed as that of 
his nativity, in oi*der to constitute him- 

* He entered the world on 5th February 
1768, and subsequeutly gave out that he was 
bom in August 1769, as, in the interim, Cor- 
sica had been incorporated with the French 
monarchy. — Odblebsn, i. 230, and Histoire 
dt France^ par M. Salgues, i. 67. The record 
of his marriage with Josephine, which still 
exists in Paris, gives his birth as on 5th 
February 1708. It is as follows: *' 2d Ar- 
rondissement of Paris. Act of marriage be- 
tween Napoliune Bonaparte, general-in-chief 
of the Army of the Interior, aged twenty- 
eight years, bom at Ajaccio, department of 
Corsica, domiciled at Paris in the Rue d'An- 
tiu, son of Charles Bonaparte, landowner, and 
of Letzia Ramolini, his wife, — and Marie 
Josephe Rose de Tascher, aged twenty-eight 
years, bom at Martinique, In the West India 
islands, domiciled at Paris in the Rue de 
Cluuit^reiue, daughter of Joseph Gaspard de 
Taacher, captain of dragoons, and of Rosa 



self a French citizen. " Proridenoe," 
said Louis XVIII., " owed us that coun- 
terpoise." His family, though noble, 
had not been distinguished, and had 
sufifered sererely from misfortune. He 
was too great a man to attempt to de- 
Claire des Vergers de Sanois, his wife. I, 
Charles Theodore Francois Leclerc, public 
officer in the Hat civil of the second Ar- 
rondissement of Paris, after having read in 
the presence of the parties and witnesses 
— Ist, the eertificaU of tJu birth of Napolione 
Bonaparte, general, which declares thac 
he was bom on the 5th of February 176S, 
in lawful wedlock, by Charles Bonaparte 
and Letzia Ramolini." f — The register bears 
the signatures^ " Talllen, M. J. R. Tascher. 
P. Barras, Le Manois le jeune, Napolcone 
Bonaparte, Charles Leclerq, offider pub- 
lic." — See the whole extract in SALoass, 
Mhnoiru pour aervir d I'JUgtoire de Fraaut, L 
66, 67. 

t This offlciitl mei, signed by Kapoleon UmMlf eo 
an oecaaioD wb«n no one but a very young man f- 
pretents himtelf as ** older " than he really is, and when 
his Interest lay the other way, as Corsica was not 
incorporated with JTranoa till June 17tt, dsddM tba. 
matter. 
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rivd dbtinction from any adventitious 
advantages which did not really belong 
to him, and could afford to discard all 
the lustre of patrician descent. When 
the Emperor of Austria endeavoured, 
after he became his son-in-law, to trace 
his connection with some of the obscure 
Dukes of Treviso, he answered that he 
was thb Rudolph of Hapsburg of his 
family; and when the genealogists were 
engaged in deducing his descent from 
an ancient line of Gothic princes, he 
cut short their labours by declaring 
that his patent of nobility dated from 
the battle of Montenotte. 

2. His mother, as in the case of many 
other eminent meD. of whom history 
has preserved a I'ecord, was distinguish- 
^ by great beauty, and no common 
firmness and intrepidity of mind. She 
shared in the fatigues and dangers of 
her husband during the civil dissen- 
sions which distracted the island at the 
time of Napoleon's birth, and had re- 
cently before been engaged in some ex- 
peditions on horseback with him. His 
father died at the age of thirty-eight, of 
a cancer in the stomach, a complaint 
hereditary in his family, which also 
proved fatal to Napoleon himself; but 
the want of paternal care was more 
than supplied by his mother, to whose 
early education and solicitude he, in 
after life, mainly ascribed his elevation.* 
Though leffc a widow in the prime of 
life, she had already borne thirteen 
children, of whom five sons and three 
daughters survived their father. She 
lived to see one of them wearing the 
crown of Charlemagne, and another 
seated on the throne of Charles V. On 
the day of his birth she had been at 
church, and was seized with her pains 
during high mass. She was brought 
home hastily, and, as there was not 
time to prepare a bed, was laid upon a 
couch covered with tapestry represent- 
ing the heroes of the Iliad, and thei-e 
the future conqueror was brought into 
the world. 

8. In the years of infancy he exhi- 
bited nothing remarkable, excepting 

* *• My opinion," said Napoleon, "is, that 
the future good or bad conduct of a child de- 
pends entiraly on the mother." — O'Meara, 
li. 100. 



irritability and tuif>ulence of temper. 
But these qualities, as well as the de- 
cision with which they were accom- 
panied, were so powerfully developed 
that they gave him the entire command 
o( his eldest brother Joseph, a boy of a 
mild and unassuming character, who 
was constantly beaten, pinched, or tor- 
mented by the future Emperor. But 
even at tnat early period it was ob- 
served that he never wept when chas- 
tised; and on one occasion, when he 
was only seven years of age, having 
been suspected unjustly of a fault, and 
punished when innocent^ he endured 
the pain, and subsisted in disgrace for 
three days on the coarsest food, rather 
than betray his companion, who was 
really in fault. Though his anger was 
violent, it was generally of short en- 
durance, and his smile from the first 
was like a beam of the sun emerging 
from the clouds. But, nevertheless, he 
gave no indications of extraordinary 
capacity at that early age ; and his mo- 
ther was frequently heard to declare 
that, of all her children, he was the on^ 
whom she would least have expected to 
have attained any extraordinary emin- 
ence, l^is is often observed of those 
destined for ultimate greatness; and 
the reason is, that they are reflecting 
rather than quick, and that their at- 
tention is fixed on things, which render 
a man eminent, rather than words, 
which make a schoolboy distinguished. 
4. The winter residence of his father 
was usually at Ajaccio, the place of his 
birth, where there is still preserved a 
cannon, weighing about thirty pounds, 
the early plaything of Napoleon. But 
in summer the family retired to a dila- 
pidated villa near the isle Sanguini^re, 
once the residence of a relation of his 
mother^s, situated in a romantic spot 
on the sea-shore. The house is ap- 
proached by an avenue, overhung by 
the cactus and acacia, and other shrubs 
which grow luxuriantly in that south- 
em climate. It has a garden and a 
lawn, showing vestiges of neglected 
beauty, and suiTounded by a shrubbery 
permitted to run to wilderness. There, 
enclosed by the cactus, the clematis, 
and the wild olive, is a singular and 
isolated granite rock, beneath which 
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the remains of a imall Bummer-hotue 
are still visible, the entrance to which 
is nearly closed by a luxuriant fig-tree. 
This was the fayourite retreat of the 
young Napoleon, who early showed a 
love of solitary meditation, during the 
periods when the vacations at school 
permitted him to return home. We 
mi^ht suppose that there were perhaps 
formed tiiose visions of ambition and 
high resolves, for which the limits of 
the world were ere long felt to be in- 
sufficient, did we not know that child- 
hood can hardly anticipate the destiny 
of maturer years; and that^ in Crom- 
well's words, a man never rises so high 
as when he does not know where his 
course is to terminate. 

5. At an early age he was sent to the 
Military School, first of Angers, and 
latterly of Brienne. It is remarkable 
that the Duke of Wellington also learn- 
ed the rudiments of the art of war at 
the first of these seminaries. His cha- 
racter there underwent a rapid altera- 
tion. He became thoughtf a( studious, 
contemplative, and diligent in the ex- 
treme. His proficiency, especially in 
mathematics, was soon remarkable; but 
the quickness of his temper, though 
subdued, was not extinguished. On 
one oocasion,having been subjected to a 
degrading punishment by his master — 
that of dining on his knees at the gate 
of the refectory — ^the mortification he 
experienced was so excessive that it 
produced a violent vomiting, and a uni- 
vensal tremor of the nerves. But in the 
games of his companions he was infe- 
rior to none in spirit and ^agility, and 
already began to evince, in a decided 
predilection for military pursuits, the 
native basis of his mind. Diuing the 
winter of 1783-4, so remarkable for its 
severity even in southern latitudes, the 
ordinary amusements of the boys with- 
out doors were completely stopped. 
Napoleon proposed to his companions 
to beguile the weary hours by forming 
intrenchments and bastions of snow, 
with parapets, ravelins, and horn-works. 
The little army was divided into two 
parties, one of which was intrusted with 
the attack, the other with the defence 
of the works ; and the mimic war was 
continued for several weeks, during 



which fraetores and woundB were re- 
ceived on both sides. On another oc- 
oasion, the wife of the porter of the 
school, well known to the boys for the 
fruit which she sold, having presented 
herself at the door of their &eatre to 
be allowed to see the Death of Catart 
which was to be played by the youths, 
and been refused an entrance, the ser* 
geant at the door, induced by the vehe- 
mence^ of her manner, reported the 
matter to the young Napoleon, who 
was the boy in command on the oc- 
casion. "Remove that woman, who 
brings here the license of camps," said 
the future ruler of the Revolution. 

6. It was the fortune of the school at 
Brienne at this time to possess among 
its scholars, besides Napoleon, another 
boy, who rose to the highest eminence 
in the Revolution, Pichegru, after- 
wards conqueror of Holland. He was 
several years older than Napoleon, and 
instructed him in the elements of ma- 
thematics, and the first four rules of 
arithmetia Pichegru early perceived 
the film character of his little pupil ; 
and when, many years afterwanls, he 
had embraced the Royalist party, and 
it was proposed to him to sound Napo- 
leon, then in the command of the army 
of Itistly, he replied — " Don't waste time 
upon him : I have known him from his 
infancy; his character is inflexible ; he 
has taken his side, and will never swei-ve 
from iV The fate of these two illus- 
trious men afterward rose in painful 
contrast to each other : Pichegru was 
strangled in a dungeon, when Napoleon 
was ascending the throne of France. 

7. The speculations of Napoleon at 
this time were more devoted to politi- 
cal than military subjects. His habits 
were thoughtful and solitary ; and his 
conversation, even at that early age, 
was so remarkable for its reflection and 
energy that it attracted the notice of 
the Ahh6 Raynal, with whom he fre- 
quently lived during vacations, and who 
discoursed with him on government, 
legislation, and the relations of com- 
merce. He was distinguished by his 
Italian complexion, his piercing look, 
and the decided style of his expression 
— a peculiarity frequently inducing a 
vehemence of manner, which rendered 
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him not generally popular with his 
schoolfellows. The moment their play- 
time arrived, he flew to the library of 
the school, where he read with avidity 
the historical works of the ancients, 
particulai'ly Polybius, Plutarch, and 
Arrian. His companions disliked him, 
on account of his not joining their 
games at these hours, and frequently 
rallied him on his name and Corsican 
birth. He often said to Bourrienne, 
his earliest friend, with much bitter- 
ness — " I hate these French — I will do 
them all the mischief in my power." 
Notwithstanding this, his animosity 
had nothing ungenerous in it ; and when 
he was intrusted, in his turn, with the 
enforcing of any regulation which was 
infringed, he preferred going to prison 
to informing against the young delin- 
quents. 

8. Though his progress at school was 
respectable, it was not i*emarkable ; and 
the notes transmitted to goyemment in 
1784 exhibited many other young men 
much more distinguished for their 
early proficiency. But from the very 
first he gave decided marks of the in- 
flexibility of his temper. In the pri- 
vate instructions communicated to gov- 
ernment by the masters of the estab- 
lishment, he was characterised as of a 
''domineering, imperious, and head- 
strong disposition." During the vaca- 
tions of school, he returned in general 
to Corsica, where he gave vent to the 
ardour of his mind in traversing the 
mountains and valleys of that romantic 
island, and listening to the tales of feu- 
dal strife and family revenge by which 
its inhabitants are so remai'kably dis- 
tinguished. The celebrated Paoli, the 
hero of Corsica^ accompanied him in 
some of these excursions, and explain- 
ed to him on the road the actions which 
he had fought, and the positions which 
he had occupied, during his struggle for 
the independence of the island. The 
energy and decision of his young com- 
panion at this period maide a great 
impression on that illustrious man. 
*' Oh ! Napoleon," said he, "you do not 
resemble the modems — ^you belong to 
the heroes of Plutarch." 

9. At the age of fourteen, he was 
sent from the school of Brienne to the 



Ecole Militaire at Paris, for the com- 
pletion of his military studies. He had 
not been long there, when he was so 
much struck with the luxurious habits 
in which the young men were then 
brought up at that seminary, that he 
addressed an energetic memorial to the 
governor on the subjecty strongly urg- 
ing that, instead of having footmen and 
grooms to wait upon their orders, they 
should be taught to do everything for 
themselves, and be inured to the hard- 
ships and privations which awaited 
them in real warfare. In the year 1785, 
at the age of seventeen, he received a 
commission in a regiment of artillery, 
and was soon promoted to the rank of 
first lieutenant, in a corps quartered at 
Valence. Shortly after, he gave a proof 
of the varied subjects which occupied 
his mind, by writing a History of Cor- 
sica, and an Essay for a prize, proposed 
by the Abb^ Raynal, on the " Institu- 
tions most likely to contribute to Pub- 
lic Happiness." The premium was ad- 
judged to the young soldier. These 
productions, as might have been ex- 
pected, were distinguished by the re- 
volutionary doctrines then generally 
prevalent) and were very difierent from 
his maturer speculations. The essay 
was recovered by Talleyrand after Na- 
poleon was on the throne ; but the mo- 
ment the Emperor saw it he committed 
it to the flames. 

10. At this period, Napoleon was gene- 
rally disliked by his companions : he 
was considered as proud, haughty, and 
irascible ; but with the few whose con- 
versation he valued, and whose friend- 
ship he chose to cultivate, he was al- 
ready a favourite, and high expecta- 
tions began to be formed of the Aiture 
eminence to which he might rise. His 
powers of reasoning were especially re- 
markable; his expressions lucid and 
energetic ; his knowledge and informa- 
tion mimense, considering his years and 
the oppoi*tunities of study which he 
had enjoyed. Logical accuracy was 
the great characteristic of his mind ; 
and his subsequent compactions have 
abundantly proved that^ if he had 
not become the first conqueror he 
would have been one of the greatest 
writers, m ha assuredly was one of 
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the most profound thinkers, of modem 
times. 

11. His figure, always diminutive, 
was at that period thin and meagre in 
the highest degree — a circumstance 
-which, with his sallow and lank yisage, 
rendered his appearance somewhat ridi- 
culous when he first assumed the mili- 
tary di*ess. Mademoiselle' Permon, af- 
terwards Duchess of Abrantes, one of 
his earliest female acquaintances, and 
who afterwards became one of the most 
brilliant wits of the imperial court, 
mentions that he came to their house 
on the day on which he first put on his 
uniform, in the highest spirits, as is 
usual with young men on such an oc- 
casion; but her sister, who had just 
left her boarding-school, was so struck 
with his comiccd appearance, in the 
enormous boots wluch were at that 
period worn by the artillery, which he 
had entered, that she immec&ately burat 
into an immoderate fit of laughter, say- 
ing he resembled nothing so much as 
Puss in Boots. The stroke told ; the 
libel was too true not to be felt : but 
Napoleon soon recovered his good hu- 
mour, and, a few days afterwards, pre- 

' sented her with an elegantly bound 
copy of Puss in Boots, as a proof that 
he retained no rancour on account of 
her raillery. 

12. When the Revolution broke out, 
he adhered, like almost all the young 
officers of subaltern rank, to the po- 
pular side, and continued a warm pa- 
triot during the whole time of the Con- 
stituent Assembly. But, on the ap- 
pointment of the Legislative Assembly, 
he has himself declared that his senti- 
ments underwent a rapid change ; and 
he soon imbibed, under the Reign of 
Terror, that profound hatred of the 
Jacobins which his subsequent life so 
strongly evinced, and which he never, 
even for the purposes of ambition, made 
any attempt to disguise. It was his 
fortune to witness both the mob which 
inundated the Tuileries on the 20th 
June, and that which overturned the 
throne on the 10th August; and on 
both occasions he strongly expressed 
his sense of the ruinous consequences 
likely to arise from the want of resolu- 
tion in the government. No man knew 



better the consequences of yielding to 
popular clamour, or how rapidly it is 
checked by proper firmness in the de- 
positaries of power. From the weak- 
ness shown on the 20th Jime, he pre- 
dicted the disastrous effects which so 
speedily followed on the next great re- 
volt of the populace. When he saw the 
monarch, in obedience to the rabble, 
put on the red cap, his indignation 
knew no bounds. "How on earth," 
he exclaimed, "could they let those 
wretches enterthe palace ! They should 
have cut down four or five hundred with 
grape-shot, and the rest would speedily 
have taken to flight." 

18. The first militaiy exploit of Na- 
poleon was in his native country. The 
disturbances in Corsica having led the 
revolutionary forces into that island, he 
was despatched from Bastia, in spring 
1793, to surprise his native city of 
Ajaccio, and succeeded in making him- 
self master of a tower called the Torre 
di Capitello, in its vicinity, where he 
was shortly afterwards besieged, and 
compelled to evacuate it. Thus, like 
Frederick of Prussia, and Wellington, 
his first essay in arms proved mifor- 
tunate. His talents, and the high cha- 
racter which he had received from the 
masters of the Military Academy, ere 
long, however, led to a more important 
employment. At the siege of Toulon, 
the artillery, after the operations had 
advanced a considerable length, was in- 
trusted to his direction, and he soon 
communicated a new impulse to the 
hitherto languishing progress of the 
siege. By his advice, the attack was 
changed from the body of the place to 
the forts on the Hauteur de Grasse, and 
on the Mountain of Faron, which proved 
so successfnl, that the siege, which be- 
fore his arrival was on the point of being 
abandoned in despair, was speedily 
crowned with complete success. Dur- 
ing this operation, he was first struck 
by the firmness and intrepidity of a 
young corporal of artillery, whom he 
immediately recommended for promo- 
tion. Havmg occasion to send a des- 
pateh from the trenches, he called for 
some person who could write, that he 
might dictate the order. A young sol- 
dier stepped from the ranks, and, rest^ 
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ing the paper on the breastwork, began 
to write as he dictated, when a eihot 
from the enemy's batteries struck the 
ground close to him, and covered the 
paper with earth. " Thank you," said 
the soldier ; " we shall have no occa- 
sion for sand on this page." Napoleon 
asked him what he could do for him. 
** Everything," replied the young pri- 
vate, blushing with emotion, and touch- 
ing his left shoulder with his hand — 
"you can turn this worsted into an 
epaulet." A few days after. Napoleon 
sent for the same soldier to order him 
to reconnoitre in the enemy's trenches, 
and recommended that he should dis- 
guise himself, for fear of his being dis- 
covered. "Never," replied he. "Do 
you take me for a spy ? I will go in 
my uniform, though I should never re- 
turn." And, in effect, he set out in- 
stantly, dressed as he was, and had the 
good fortune to come back unhurt. Na- 
poleon immediately recommended him 
for promotion, and never lost sight of 
his courageous secretary. HewasJuNOT, 
afterwards Marshal of France, and Duke 
of Abrantes. So strongly did Napo- 
leon's character impress Junot at that 
time, that he quitted his regiment to 
devote himself to his fortunes as aide- 
de-camp, and wrote to his father in 
1794, in answer to his inquiries, what 
sort of young man he was to whom he 
had attached himself, — " He is one of 
those men of whom nature is sparing, 
and whom she does not throw upon the 
earth but with centuries between them." 
14. On another occasion, an artilleiy- 
man having been shot while loading a 
gun, he took up the dead man's ram- 
rod, and with his own hands served the 
piece for a considerable time. He first 
took notice, at the same siege, of an- 
other soldier, named DuKOC, whom he 
never afterwards lost sight of, made 
Marshal of the Palace, and ever treated 
with the most unlimited confidence, 
till he was killed by his side the day 
after the battle of Bautzen. Duroc 
loved Napoleon for himself, and pos- 
sessed, perhaps, a larger share of his 
confidence than any of his other gene- 
rals ; and none knew so well, in after 
yeara, how to let the first ebullitions of 
the impeiial wrath escape without pro- 



ducing fatal effects, and allowing the 
better judgment of his sovereign to re- 
sume its sway in cooler moments. The 
reputation which Napoleon acquired 
from the successful issue of this siege 
was very great. All the generals, re- 
presentatives, and soldiers, who had 
heard the advice which he gave at the 
councils, three months before the cap- 
ture of the town, and witnessed his ac- 
tivity at the works, anticipated a future 
career of glory to the young officer. 
Dugommier wrote to the Committee 
of Public Salvation in these words, — 
" Reward and promote that young man; 
for, if you are ungrateful towards him, 
he will raise himself alone." 

16. This success procured for Napo- 
leon the command of the artillery of 
the army of Italy during the campaign 
of 1794. Dumorbion, who was ad- 
vanced in years, submitted all the ope- 
rations to a council of younger officers^ 
among whom Napoleon and Massena 
soon acquired a decided lead ; and the 
former, from the force of superior tal- 
ents, gradually came to direct the whole 
operations of the campaign. It was his 
ability which procured for the French 
ai'mies the capture of Saorgio, the Col 
de Tende, and all the higher chain of 
the Maritime Alps. These successes 
awakened in his ardent mind those 
lofty visions of ambition which he was 
so soon destined to realise. One night, 
in June 1794, he spent on the summit 
of the Col de Tende, from whence at 
sunrise he beheld with delight the blue 
plains of Italy, already to his prophetic 
eye the theatre of glorious achieve- 
ment. 

1 6. In July 1794, Napoleon was sent by 
the commissioners of the Convention to 
Genoa, upon a secret mission, in which he 
was connected with Robespierre's bro- 
ther, then intrusted with the supreme 
command at Toulon. This mission saved 
his life. The younger Robespierre, for 
whom, at that period, he had conceived 
the highest admiration, earnestly en- 
treated Napoleon, instead of going, to 
accompany him to Paris, whither he 
was returning to support his brother ; 
but he was inflexible in his refusal. 
Had he yielded, he would infallibly 
have shared the fate of both ; and the 
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destinies of Europe might hnve been 
changed. The situation he was offered 
was mat of Henriot^ commander of the 
national guai*d, of whose capacity the 
Committee of Public Salvation had be- 
come somewhat doubtf uL It was bril- 
liant enough however, in those days, 
to awaken the ambition of his brothers, 
Joseph and Lucien, who urged him to 
close with the offer. " No, said Na- 
poleon, " I will not accept it : this is 
not a time to play the enthusiast ; it 
is no easy matter to save your head at 
Paris. Robespierre the younger is an 
honourable man, but his brother is no 
trifier ; if I went to Paris, I should be 
obliged to serve him. Me serve such 
a man I Never. I am not ignorant of 
the service I might be of in replacing 
that imbecilecommanderof the nationed 
guard of Paiis, but I do not choose to 
do so ; this is not the time for engag- 
ing in such an undertaking. What 
could I do in that huge gdley f At 
present there is no honourable place 
for one but the army ; but have pa- 
tience — the time u coming when I shall 
rule Pat-it" 

17. As it was. Napoleon was exposed, 
from his connection with these leaders, 
to no inconsiderable dangers even on 
his Italian mission. Within a month 
after, he was, in consequence of the 
fall of Robespierre, with whom he had 
been in close correspondence, arrested 
by the new commissioners whom the 
Thermidoriau paity sent out to the 
army of Italy, and made a narrow es- 
cape with his Hfe. He addressed, upon 
his seizure, an energetic remonstrance 
to the commissioners, remarkable for 
the strong sense, condensed thought^ 
and powerful expi*es8ion which it con- 
tains ; while his friend Junot was so 
penetrated with grief at his misfortune, 
that he wrote to them, protesting his 
innocence, and imploring to be allowed 
to share his captivity. These applica- 
tions were attended with complete suc- 
cess; a fortnight afterwards, he was 
provisionally set at liberty, and imme- 
diately returned to Paris. He was 
there offered acommand In La Vendue; 
and, having declined it, he was deprived 
of hiH rank as a general officer, and re- 
duced to private life. 



18. The period whichnow intervened 
from the dismissal of Napoleon to the 
attack of the sections on the Conven- 
tion in October 1795, he has himself 
described as the happiest in his life. 
Living almost without money, on the 
bounty of his friends, in coffeehouses 
and theatres, his €U*dent imagination 
dwelt incessantly on the future ; and 
visions floated across his mind, tinged 
with those bright colours in which the 
eye of youthful genius arrays the path 
of life — a striking proof of the depend- 
ence of happiness on the mind itself, 
and the slight influence which even the 
greatest external success has in replen- 
ishing the secret fountains from which 
the joys or sorrows of existence are 
drawn. During these days of vision- 
ary romance he dwelt with peculiar 
pleasure on the idea, which had even 
then become a favourite one, of repair- 
ing to Constantinople, and offering his 
services to the Grand Signior, under 
the impression that things were too 
stable in the Western World, and that 
it was in the East alone that those 
great revolutions were to be effected 
which at once immortalise the names 
of their authors. He even went so far 
as to prepare, and address to the French 
government) a memorial, in which he 
offered, with a few offioera who were 
willing to follow his fortunes, to go to 
Turkey, to organise its forces against 
Russia — a proposal which, if acceded to^ 
might perhaps have changed the fate of 
the world. This impression never for- 
sook him through life ; it was, even moi^ 
than the destruction of British com- 
merce, the secret motive of the expe- 
dition to Moscow : even after all the 
glories of his subsequent career, he 
looked back with regret to these early 
visions, and, when speaking of Sir Sid- 
ney Smith and the check at Acre, re- 
peatedly said — " That man made me 
miss my destiny." 

19. So low, however, were the for- 
txmes of the future emperor fallen at 
that period, that he was frequently in- 
debted to his friends for a meal, which 
he could not afford to purchase him- 
self. At one time, his foi*tune being 
reduced to five franc*, he went out to 
the quays of Paris, intending to throw 
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himself into the river ; from which he 
was only diverted by the generosity of 
a friend, who, in the midst of his an- 
guish, presented him with a large sum 
of money.* His brother Lucien and 
he brought the black bread received in 
their rations to Madame Bourrienne, 
and I'eceived in exchange loaves of white 
flour, which she had clandestinely, and 
at the hazai'd of her life, received duiv 
ing the law of the maximum from a 
neighbouring confectioner. At this 
period she lodged in a new house in 
the Rue des Marais. Napoleon was 
very anxious to hire, with the assist- 
ance of his imcle, afterwards Cardinal 
Fesch, the one opposite. " With that 
house," said he, ** the society of your- 
self, a few friends, and a cabriolet, I 
should be the happiest of men." In 
those days Napoleon wore the grey 
great-coat, which has since become 
more celebrated than the white plume 
of Henry IV. ; he had no gloves, for, as 
he said himself, they were a useless ex- 
pense; his boots, ill made, were seldom 
blackened; his yellow visage, meagre 
countenance, and severe physiognomy, 
gave as little indication of his future 
appearance as his fortunes did of his 
future destiny. Salicetti had been the 
author of his aiTest. ** He did me all 
the mischief in his power," said Napo- 
leon, " but my star would not permit 
him to pi*evail," — so early had the idea 
of a brilliant destiny taken possession 
of his mind. He afterwards made a gene- 
rous return to his enemy : Salicetti waa 
ordered to be arrested by the Conven- 
tion after the condemnation of Romme 
and the Jacobin conspirators, and he 
was concealed in the house of the mo- 
ther of the future Duchess of Abrantes. 
Napoleon learned the secret in conse- 
. quence of a love-intrigue between his 
valet and their maid; but he concealed 
his knowledge, facilitated his enemy's 
escape, and sent a letter to him on the 
road, informing him of the return he 
had made for his malevolence. 

20. But another destiny awaited the 
youngsoldier. The approaching conflict 

* Demasis was this generous friend: he 

, ffave him 80,000 fruncs in gold, with which 

lie relieved the distresses of his family. — 

JdoMTHOLON, CajptiwUdeSU HiUne, ii. 83, 34. 



of the Convention with the Sections was 
the fii-st circumstance which raised him 
from the obscurity into which he had 
recently fallen. His great abilities being 
known to several peraons of influence 
in the government^ especially Camot, 
he was, on the first appearance of the 
approaching struggle, taken into the 
confidence of the Committee of Public 
Salvation, and had been consulted by 
them for some months before the con- 
test began. When the attack by Menou 
on the section Lepelletier failed. Napo- 
leon was sent for. He found the Con- 
vention in the utmost agitation; and 
measures of accommodation with the 
insurgents were already talked of, when 
his firmness and decision saved the 
government. He painted in such vivid 
colours the extreme peril of sharing the 
supreme authority between the military 
commander and three commissioners 
of the Convention, that the Committee 
agreed to appoint Barras commander- 
in-chief, and Napoleon second in com- 
mand. No sooner was this done than 
h« despatched at midnight a chef-d'es- 
cadron, named Murat, with three hun- 
dred horse, to seize the park of artil- 
lery lying at Sablons. He arrived a 
few minutes before the troops of the 
Sections, who came to obtain them for 
the insurgents; and, by this decisive 
step, put at the disposal of government 
those formidable batteries, which next 
day spread death through the ranks of 
the national guard, and at one blow 
extinguished the revolt. Barras de- 
clared in his report, that it was to Na- 
poleon's skilful disposition of the posts 
round the Tuileries that the success of 
the day was owing; but he himself 
never ceased to lament, that his first 
success in separate command should 
have been gained in civil dissension ; 
and often said, in after times, that he 
would give many years of his life to tear 
that page from his history. 

21. Though notgifted with the powers 
of popular oratory. Napoleon was not 
destitute of that ready talent which 
catches the idea most likely to divert 
the populace, and frequently disarms 
them even in the moment of Iheir 
greatest irritation. When in command 
in Paris, after the suppression of the 
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revolt) be was frequently brought into | 
collision with the people in a state of 
the utmost excitement ; and on these 
occfurions his presence of mind was as 
conspicuous as his humanity was ad- 
mirable. Above a hundred families, 
during the dreadful famine which fol- 
lowed the suppression of the revolt of 
the sections in the winter 1795-6, were 
saved from death by his beneficence. 
On one occasion, he was trying to ap- 
pease a mob in a state of extreme irri- 
tation, when a fat woman, bursting from 
the throng, exclaimed, " These wearers 
of epaulets, provided they fill their own 
skins, care not though ike poor die of 
famine." — " My good woman," said Na- 
poleon, who at that time waa exceed- 
ingly thin, " look at me, and say which 
of us has fed the best^" This at once 
turned the laugh on his side, and he con- 
tinued his route without interruption. 
22. Joachim Murat, who was, by a 
singular coincidence, thus associated 
with Napoleon in his first important 
command, was bom on 25th March 1 771, 
at La Bastede, near Cahors, in Langue- 
doc, where his father was an innkeeper. 
His bold and turbulent disposition early 
gave him a distaste for letters ; he was 
soon taken from school, where he was 
making no progress; and the future 
King of Naples began life as an as- 
sistemt to the waiter in his father's 
hoteL He afberwards enlisted in the 
Chasseurs of Ai*denne8; but, having 
fallen into a scrape, he deserted his 
regiment, and repaired to Paris, where 
he got employment again as a waiter 
at a humble restaurateur's. There his 
activity, address, and elegant figure, 
having attracted notice, he waa offered 
a situation, in 1792, in the constitu- 
tional guard of Louis XYL On its 
being disbanded, he was appointed sub- 
lieutenant in the eleventh regiment of 
Chasseurs-k-cheval of the line, and soon 
made himself remarkable by the during 
of his character, and the ultra-revolu- 
tionary sentiments which he uttered — 
qualities which, in those days of demo- 
cratic turmoil, procured for him rapid 
advancements He waa already lieu- 
tenant-colonel, in command of his regi* 
ment at Abbeville, when, on the assas- 
sination of Marat, in 1793, by Charlotte 



Corday, he wrote to the Jacobin Club, 
that he intended, from admiration of 
the illustrious deceased, to change his 
name to Marat. His extreme principles 
were so well known that, after the 9th. 
Thermidor, during the reaction against 
the Keign of Terror, he was deprived 
of his command, and came to Paris, 
where, like Napoleon, he lived an idle 
life, dreaming away the time in g^reat 
poverty in coffeehouses. This con- 
tinned till the revolt of the sections, 
when he volunteered his services to 
the government) and powerfully con- 
tributed, by the prompt seizure of the 
artillery at Sablons, to the decisive suc- 
cess which they obtained. 

23. The sketch of this celebrated man 
given by the master-hand of Napoleon, 
will serve at once to furnish a key to 
his actions, and prepare the read^ to 
follow his achievements with interest. 
" Murat," said he, '^ was a most singu- 
lar character. He loved, I may rather 
say, adored me : with me, he was my 
right arm ; without me, he was nothing. 
Order Murat to attack and destroy four 
or five thousand men in such a direc- 
tion, it was done in a moment ; leave 
him to himself, he was an imbecile with- 
out judgment. In battle he waa> per- 
haps, the bravest man in the world: 
his boiling courage carried him into the 
midst of the enemy, covei*ed with plumes 
and glittering with gold; howhe escaped 
was a miracle, for, from being so distin- 
guished a mark, every one fired at him. 
The Cossacks admired him onaccount of 
his excessive braveiy. Every day Murat 
was engaged in single combat with some 
of them, and returned with his sabre 
dripping with the blood of those he had 
slam. He was a Paladin in the field ; 
but in the cabinet destitute of either 
decision or judgment." 

24. The next event in Napoleon's ca- 
reer was not less important on his ulti- 
mate fortunes. On occasion of the geneiv 
al disarming of the inhabitants of Paris, 
after the overthrow of the sections, a ' 
boy of ten years of age came to request 
from Napoleon, who was appointed 
Qeneral of the Interior after this success, 
that his fathei-^s sword, which had been 
delivered up, should be restored to him. * 
His name was Eugene Beauhaknais ; 
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and Napoleon was bo much stniok by 
his appearance, and the earnestness with 
which he enfoi*ced his I'equest^ that he 
was induced not only to comply with 
the request^ but to Tisit his mother, the 
Countess Josephine Beauhamaia. Her 
husband, Count Alexander Beauhamais, 
had been one of the most elegant dancers 
of his day, and from that accomplish- 
ment was frequently honoured witii the 
hand of Marie Antoinette at the court 
baUs at Versailles. Napoleon, whose 
inclination already began to reTert to 
the manners of the old regime, used to 
look around, during his eyening visits 
to the countess his widow, if the win- 
dows were closed, and say, ** Now let 
us talk of the old coui*t ; let us make a 
tour to YersailleB." From thence arose 
the intimacy which led to his marriage 
with that lady, and ultimately placed 
her on the throne of France. 

25. Herhistory had been very remark- 
able. She was born in the West Indies ; 
and it had early been prophesied, by an 
old negress, that she should lose her 
first husband, be extremely unfortu- 
nate, but that she should afterwards be 
greater than a queen.* This prophecy, 

* The author heard this prophecy in 1801, 
long before Napoleon's elevation to tne throne, 
from the late Countess of Bath, and the late 
Countess of Ancrum, who were educated in 
the same convent with Josephine, and had 
repeatedly heard her mention the circum- 
stance in early vouth. 

t Josephine herself narrated this extra* 
ordinary passage in her life in the following 
terms: — 

" One momlngthe Jailer entered the cham- 
ber where I slept with the Duchess d'Aigu- 
illon and two other ladies, and told me he 
was going to take my mattress to j^ve it 
to another prisoner. ' Why, ' said Madame 
d'Aiguillon eagerly, 'will not Madame de 
Beauhamais obtain a better one ? ' — ' No, 
no ' replied he, with a fiendish smile, ' she 
will have no need of one ; for she Is about to 
be led to the Condergerie, and thenoe to the 
guillotine.' 

" At these words my companions in mis- 
fortune uttered piercing shrieks. I consoled 
them as well as I could ; and at lei^h, worn 
out with their eternal lamentations, I told 
them that their grief was utterly unreason- 
able ; that not only I should not die, but live 
to be Queen of France. * Why, then, do von 
not name your maids of honour f said Ma- 
dame d'Aiguillon, irritated at such expres- 
sions at such a moment ' Very truo,^said 
1 ; ' I did not think of that ; — ^well, m^ dear, 
I mako you one of them.' Upon this, the 
tears of these ladies fell apace, tor they never 



the authenticity of which is placed be- 
yond a doubt, was fulfilled in the most 
singular manner. Her first husband. 
Count Alexander Beaphamais, a gene- 
ral in the army on the Rhine, had been 
guillotined during the Reign of Terror, 
solely on account of his belonging to the 
nobility; and she herself, who was also 
imprisoned at the same time, was only 
saved from impending death by t^he fall 
of Robespierre. So strongly was the 
prophecy impressed on her mind, that, 
while lying in the dungeons of the Con- 
dergerie, expecting every hour to be 
summoned to the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal, she mentioned it to her fellow- 
prisoners, and, to amuse them, named 
some of them as ladies of the bed- 
chamber ; fi jest which she afterwarda 
lived to realise to one of their num- 
ber.t 

26. Josephine possessed all the quali- 
ties fitted to excite admiration. Grace- 
fill in her manners, affectionate in her 
disposition, eairj^ in temper, elegant in 
appearance, she was qualified both to 
awaken the love and form the happi- 
ness of the young general whose fate 
was now united with her own. She 

doubted I was mad. But the truth was, I 
was not ffifted with any extraordinary cour- 
ae:e, but IntemaUy perniaded of the truth of 
the oracle. 

"Madame d'Aiguillon soon after became 
unwell, and I drew her towards the window, 
which I opened, to admit through the bars 
a little m)Bh air : I there perceived a poor 
woman who knew us, and who was makinfi^ 
a number of signs, which at first I could not 
understand. She constantly held up her 
gown (ro6e) ; and seeing that she had some 
object in view, I called out ' robe,' to which 
she answered 'yes.' She then lifted up a 
stone and put it in her lap, which she lifted 
up a second time ; I called out * pierre,* 
upon which she evinced the greatest joy at 
perceiving that her signs were understood. 
Joining, then, the stone to her robe, she 
eagerly imitated the motion of cutticig ofl 
the head, and immediately began to dance, 
and evince the most extravagant joy. This 
singular pantomime awakened in our minds 
a vague hope that possibly Robespierre might 
be no more. 

" At this momwit, when we were vacillat- 
ing between hope and fear, we heard a great 
n(nse in the corridor, and the terrible voice 
of our jailer, who said to his dog, giving him 
at the same time a kick, ' Get on, you cursed 
Robespierre !' That coarse phrase at once 
taught us that we had nothing to fear, and 
tliat France was saved." — MHa de Jotipldnt, 
i. 252, 253. 
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was never possessed of regular beauty, 
and, when united to Napoleon, was past 
her first youth, being above thirty years 
of age. But she was grace personified ; 
her taste in dress was exquisite, and no 
one made so much of the physical ad- 
vantages which yet remained to her. 
Her influence in subsequent times, when 
placed on the thix)ne, was never exerted 
but for the purposes of humanity ; her 
failings, for she had some, were redeemed 
by the readiness with which she gave 
ear to the tale of sufifering. Napoleon 
himself said, after he had tasted of all 
the greatness of the world, that the chief 
happiness he had known in life had 
flowed from her affection.* These good 
and amiable qualities were not without 
a mixture of feminine passions and 
weakness. She was passionately fond 
of dress — a failing which, when her hus- 
band rose to greatness, led her into ex- 
cessive extravagance ; and her careless- 
ness and ease of temper during her wi- 
dowhood, had led her frequently into 
doubtful society and habits, during the 
profligacy which followed the Reign of 
Terror. Afber her marriage with Nar 
poleon had fixed her destinies in an ex- 
alted station, she still retained the lev- 
ity of manner and spirit of coquetry 
which she had then acquired, and some- 
times, though without any real foimd- 
ation at that time, excited furious fits 
of jealousy in his breast. 

27. In the firet instance, however, 
motives of ambition combined with a 
softer feeling to fix Napoleon's choice. 
Madame Beauhai*nai8 had formed an in- 
timacy in prison with Madame de Fon- 
tenay, the eloquent and beautiful mis- 
tress of TaUien, who afterwards became 
his wife ; and the former was, during 
those days of universal dissoluteness of 
manners, a great favourite of Barras, at 
that period the leading character of the 
Directory. With his usual volatility, 

* " Josephine, " eaid Napoleon, " was grace 
personified. Everything she did was with 
a grace and delicacy peculiar to herself. I 
never saw her act inolegantlv the whole time 
we lived together. Her toilet was a perfect 
arsenal ; and she effectually defended her- 
self against the assaults of time." — O'Meara, 
ii. 101. Being sonio years older tlian her 
huslHuid, she took this method, like many 
others of her sex, of concealing the advances 
of time — " €mno8 celant elegantid," 



however, he was not sorry of an oppor- 
tunity of establishing her in marriage 
with the young general, afber the first 
novelty of the intimacy was over. His 
influence, afber the fall of Robespierre, 
promised to be of essential impoi*tance 
to the rising officer. Napoleon married 
her on the 9th March 1796 ; he himself 
being in his twenty-eighth year, and she 
several yeai*s older. At the same time 
he laid before the Directory a plan for 
the Italian campaign, so remarkable for 
its originality and genius as to attract 
the special notice of the illustrious Car- 
not, then minister-at-war. The united 
influence of these two Directors, and 
the magnitude of the obligation which 
Napoleon had conferred upon them by 
his decisive victory over the sections, 
prevailed. With Josephine he received 
the command of the Italian armies, and, 
twelve days after, set out for the Alps 
— ^taking with him two thousand louia- 
d'or for the service of the campaign, the 
whole specie which the treasury could 
furnish. The instructions of the Di* 
rectory were, to do all in his power to 
I'evolutionise Piedmont, and so intimi- 
date the other Italian powers ; to viol- 
ate the neutrality of Gknoa ; seize the 
forts of Savona ; compel the senate of 
G^noa to furnish him With pecuniary 
supplies, and to surrender the keys of 
Gavi, a fortress perched on a rocky 
height, commanding the pass of the 
Bochetta. In case of refusal, he was 
directed to carry it by assault. Hia 
powera were limited to military opera- 
tions, and the Directory reserved to 
themselves the exclusive right of con- 
cluding treaties of peace or truce — a 
limitation which was speedily disre- 
garded by the enterprising genius of the 
young conqueror. 

28. Italy, 

" II bel paese 

Che I'Appenin parte, et 11 mar ciroonda, et 
I'Alpe,'^* 

is divided by nature into three great 
districts, essentially diflerent from each 
other, and yet distinguished by indel- 
ible features from eveiy other country 

• " The beaxiteous land 

Which the Apcnniue divides, and the sea 
sarrouuds, and the Alps." 
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in Europe. The first contains the noble 
plain, watered by the Po, which stretches 
from the sonthem base of the Alps to 
the norUieni declivity of the Apennines, 
and extends from Coni on the west to 
the Adriatic on the east. This noble 
plain, which is three hundred miles in 
length by a hundred and twenty in 
breadth, is, beyond all question, the rich- 
est and most fertile in Europe. On the 
west it is sheltered by a vast semiorcle 
of mountains, which there unite the 
Alps and Apennines, and are surmount- 
ed by glittering piles of ice and snow, 
forming the majestic barrier between 
France and Italy. In those inexhaust- 
ible reservoirs, which the heat of sum- 
mer converts into perennial fountains 
of living water, the Po takes its rise ; 
and that classic stream, i*apidly fed by 
the confluence of the toiTents which 
descend through every cleft and valley 
in the vast circumference, is already a 
great river when it sweeps under the 
ramparts of Turin. This immense sur- 
face, formerly submerged over its whole 
extent by water, is a perfect level ; you 
may travel two hundred miles in a 
straight line in it without coming to a 
natural eminence ten feet high. To- 
waixls its western end, the soil, chiefly 
composed of the debris brought down 
from the adjacent mountains, is for the 
most part sandy or gravelly ; but it be- 
comes richer as you advance with the 
coiu^e of the Po to the eastward, and 
the plain from Lodi to Ferrara is com- 
posed of the finest alluvisd soil, gener* 
ally thirty-five or forty feet in thickness. 
This magnificent expanse, the garden 
of Europe, is watered by numerous 
rivers, the Tessino, the Adda, the Adige, 
the Tagliamento, and the Piave, which, 
descending from the snowy summits of 
the Alps, fall perpendicularly into the 
line of the Po ; while the Tai'o and 
other lesser streams, flowing on the 
southern side into the same river, 
from the lower ridges of the Apen- 
nines, afiford equally to all parts of 
the plain the means of extensive irri- 
gation — ^the only requisite in that fav- 
oured region for the production of the 
richest pastures and most luxuriant 
harvests. 
VOL. IIL 



29. It is hard to say whether the 
cultivation of the soil, the riches of na- 
ture, or the structures of human in- 
dushy, in this beautiful region, are 
most to be admired. An imrivalled 
system of agriculture, from which every 
nation in Europe might take a lesson, 
has been long established over its whole 
surface, and two, sometimes three, suc- 
cessive crops annually reward the la- 
bours of the husbandman. Indian com 
is produced in abundance, and, by its 
return— -quadruple that of wheat--af- 
fords subsistence for a numerous and 
dense population. Rice is cultivated 
to a great extent in the marshy districts ; 
and an incomparable system of irriga- 
tion, diffused over the whole, conveys 
the waters of the Alps by an endless 
series of little canals, like the veins and 
ai'teries in the human body, to every 
field, and in some places to every ridge, 
in the grass-lands. It is in these rich 
meadows, stretching round Lodi, and 
from thence to yei*ona, that the cele- 
brated Parmesan cheese, known over 
all Europe for the richness of its flav- 
our, is made. The vine and the olive 
thrive on the sunny slopeswhioh ascend 
from this plain to ike ridges of the Alps ; 
and a woody zone of never-failing beauty 
lies between the desolation of the moun- 
tain and the fertility of the plain. But 
the climate is severe in winter, and the 
orange and citi'on are chilled by the 
blasts which descend from the frozen 
glaciers. The cities of this district, 
both in ancient and modem times, have 
been worthy, alike in grandeur and 
opulence, of the luxuriant plain by 
which they are surrounded. Mantua 
boasts of the residence of Vii'gil, Padua 
of having been the birthplace of Livy, 
Arqua of the tomb of Petrarch. Leonarda 
da Vinci, Titian, Canova, have adorn- 
ed these cities by their works, or im- 
mortalised them by their birth ; and the 
statelyedificesof Turin, Milan, Bologna, 
Parma, Verona, and Venice, still attract 
the learned and ardent from every part 
of Europe, though their political inde- 
pendence has been extinguished, and 
their literary celebrity consists rather 
in the recollection of past than the 
greatness of present genius. 

B 
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80. The second region, totally differ- 
ent in character from the former, ex- 
tends oyer all the ramifications and de- 
eiivities of the Apennines, that vast 
range which, branching off from the 
Alps in the neighbourhood of Genoa, 
nms down the whole centre of Italy 
south of the plain of Lombardy, from 
the frontiers of Provence to the extre- 
mity of Calabria. This great chain, in 
its central and highest parts, rises to 
the height of more than seven thou- 
sand feet above the sea ; but in general 
the elevation is less considerable, and 
seldom reaches in the centre of the 
ridge above six thousand feet. It is 
not one simple central ridge of moun- 
tains, having a broad belt of level coun- 
try on either side between it and the 
sea ; nor is it a chain rising abruptly, 
like the Andes in Soutii America, from 
the ocean on one side, so as to leave 
space for an ample extent of plain on 
the other, in which the rivers, descend- 
ing from its summits, may become 
great and navigable. It is, like all the 
other chains which branch off from the 
great stony girdle of the Old World, a 
huge backbone, thickly set with spines 
of unequal length, some running paral- 
lel to each other, others twisted and in- 
terlaced in the strangest imaginable 
manner. As if to complete tibie dis- 
order in those spots where the spines 
of the Apennines, being contorted, run 
parallel to their own central chain, and 
thus leave a level plain between their 
base and the sea, volcanic agency has 
broken in, and fiUed up the space thus 
left with clusters of hills or lofty moun- 
tains of its own formation, as is the 
case with the Alban Mount near Rome, 
and Vesuvius in the neighbourhood of 
Kaples. Generally speakmg, then, Italy, 
to the south of the plain of Lombardy, 
is composed of an infinite variety of 
valleys pent in between high and steep 
hills, each forming a country to itself, 
and separated by rugged natural bar- 
riers from the others. 

81. Ifthe climate of the country were 
more ngoraus, this rugged and woody 
region, spreading, as it does, over three- 
fourths of its whole extent^ would for 
the most part be composed, like the 
Dovrefelt of Norway, or the Grampi- 



ans of Scotland, of cold and che^ess 
hiUs, tenanted only by the roe and the 
heath-fowL But, under the blue hea*- 
vens and delightful sun of Italy, the 
case is very different. Vegetable pro- 
ductions, capable of yielding ample food 
for man, and in far greater variety than 
in the plain, are reared with ease in 
every part of the varied ascent, from 
the base to the summit of the moun> 
tains. The olive, the vine, the fig-tree^ 
the pomegranate, the sweet chestnut^ 
the peach and iiectarine, with all the 
fruits of northern climates, flourish in 
the utmost luxuriance on the sunny 
slopes of Tuscany, and in the Roman 
States ; while in Naples and Calabria^ 
in addition to these, are to be found 
the orange-tree, the citron, the prickly 
pear, the prickly cactus, the palm-tre^ 
and the fruits and flowers of tropical 
regions. An admirable terrace-culti- 
vation, where art and industry have 
combined to overcome the obstacles of 
nature, has everywhere converted the 
slopes, naturally sterile and arid, into 
a succession of gardens, loaded with the 
choicest vegetable productions. A de- 
licious climate there brings the finest 
fruits to maturity ; the grapes hang in 
festoons from tree to tree ; the song of 
the nightingale is heard in every grove ; 
all nature seems to rejoige in the para- 
dise which the industry of man has 
created.* To this incomparable ^tem 
of horticidture, whioh appears to have 
been unknown to the aucient Romans, 
and to have been introduced into Ea- 
rope by the warriors who returned from 
the Crusades, the riches and smiling 
aspect of Tuscany, and the mountain 
region of Italy, are chiefly to be as- 
cribed ; for noliiing can be more deso- 
late by nature than the waterless de- 
clivities, in general almost destitute of 
soil, on which it has been formed. 

82. The earth required to be brought 
f^om a distance, retaining-'Walls to be 

* "Omnia tunc florent: tunc est nova tern- 
porissstas: 
Et nova de gravldo i>almite gemma tiimet: 
Et modo formatis amidtur vitibus arbos: 
Prodit et in summum seminis herba solum : 
Et tepidum volucres oonoentibus afim 

muloent, 
Ludit et in pratis luxuriatque pecus.*' 

Ovnx 
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erected, thoBteepslopes eonverted into a 
series of gentle inclinations, the moun- 
tain torrents diverted or restrained, and 
the means of artificial irrigation, to sus- 
tain nature during the long droughts of 
summer, obtained. By the incessant 
labour of centuries tiiis prodigy has been 
completed, and the very stony sterility 
of nature converted into the means of 
heightening, by artificial means, the 
heat of summer. The quantity of rock 
with which the soil abounded, furnished 
at hand the materials of walls and 
terraces. These terraces are always 
covered with fruit-trees, and, amidst 
the reflection of so many walls, the fruit 
is most abundant, and superior of its 
kind. Ko room is lost in these little 
but precious freeholds : the vine ex- 
tends its tendrils along the terrace- 
walls; a hedge, formed of the same 
vine-branches, surrounds each terrace, 
and covers it with verdure. In the 
comers formed by the meeting of the 
supporting-walls, a little sheltered nook 
is found, where fig-trees are planted, 
which ripen delicious fruit under their 
protection. The owner takes advan- 
tage of every vacant space to raise 
melons and vegetables. Olive-trees 
shdter it from the rains ; so that with- 
in the compass of a very small garden 
he obtains oUves, figs, grapes, pome- 
granates, and melons. Such is the re- 
turn which nature yields under this 
admirable system of management, that 
half the crop of seven acres is suffi- 
cient in general for the maintenance 
of a family of five persons, being little 
more than the produce of three-fouiths 
of an acre to each soul ; and the whole 
produce suppoits them all in rustic" af- 
fluence. Italy, in this delightful region, 
still realises the glowing description of 
her classic historian above three hun- 
dred years ago.* 

83. Great part of the mountain-re- 

* The whole country in profound peace and 
tranquillity, cultivated, not leas aasiduously 
in the mountainous and sterile districts than 
in the fertile plains, and subject solely to na- 
tive rulers, not only abounded in population 
and wealth, but was adorned by the magnifi- 
cence of its many princes, bv the splendoiu* 
of numerous most beautiftil towns, and by 
the rauestic temples of religion." — Quioqzab- 
DiNi, lib. i. 



gion of Italy has adopted this admirable 
cultivation; and this explains what, to a 
northern traveller, at first sight seems in- 
explicable — ^the vast population, which 
is found not merely in the valleys, but 
over the greater part of the ridges of 
the Apennines, and the endless succes- 
sion of villages and hamlets which are 
perched on the edge or summits of 
rocks, often, to appearance, scarcely 
accessible to human approach. Much 
care, however, and the constant labour 
of the husbandman, are required to 
uphold the little freeholds thus formed 
out of natural sterility ; for, if his at- 
tention is intermitted for any consider- 
able time, the violence of the tempests 
destroys what it had cost so much la- 
bour to produce. Storms and torrents 
wash down the soil; the terraces are 
broken through; the heavy rains bring 
down a shapeless mass of ruins*; every- 
thing returns rapidly to its former state ; 
and of so much laboured construction 
there soon remain only shapeless ves- 
tiges covered with briers. The sweet 
chestnuts, which grow luxuriantiy in 
almost every part of the Apennines, 
contribute to uphold this dense popu- 
lation, by the subsistence which they 
afford in regions where the terrace-cul- 
tivation cannot be introduced; while, 
at the summit of all, above this zone of 
wood, where the frequent clouds nourish 
a short but sweet herbage, mountain- 
pastures are to be found similar to the 
dry and healthful downs of the south 
of England. 

84. Hence arises the romantic char- 
acter of Italian scenery, the constant 
combination of a mountain outline, and 
all the wild features of an alpine coun- 
try, with the rich vegetation of a south- 
ern climate — ^the intermixture of the 
wildest and most awful with the softest 
and most delicate features of nature. 
Hence, too, the rudeness, the pastoral 
simplicity, and the occasional prodatoiy 
habits to be found in the population ; 
for these rocky and crooked fastnesses 
render it almost impossible for any 
police, however vigilant^ to track out 
robbers who are 8heltered*by their nu- 
merous inhabitants. The insalubrioua 
airwhichstiU infects the plains, and the 
devastation which they formerly undtr'* 
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went from mutual warfare, or the plun- 
der of the robber mountain-chivalry, 
have still farther contributed to fix in- 
dustry and population in the mountains ; 
for the malaria does not rise above a 
certain level, generally as clearly defined 
as the surface of a lake, on the hills, 
and the feudal horsemen paused at the 
entrance of these mountain-asylums of 
industry. The efiects of these causes 
are still conspicuous. To this day, you 
may travel for miles together in the 
plains and valleys, without meeting 
with a single town or village, or even 
a human habitation ; while the towns 
cluster on the hiU-sides, the houses 
nestling together on some scanty ledge, 
with cliffs rising above them, and sink- 
ing down abruptly below them, the 
very congesta manu prceruptis oppida 
80X18 of Vii'gil's description, whicn he 
even th'en called " antique walls." They 
had been the strongholds of the prim- 
eval inhabitants of the country, and 
are still inhabited after the lapse of so 
many centuries — nothing of the stir 
and movement of other parts of Europe 
having penetrated these lonely valleys, 
and tempted the people to quit their 
mountain fastnesses for the more ac- 
cessible dwellings in the plain. 

35. The third region comprises the 
plains which lie between the western 
declivity of the Apennines and the 
MediteiTanean. This district compre- 
hends the Marshes of Volterra, still as 
pestilential as when they proved all 
but fatal to Hannibal's army ; the plain 
of the Clitumnus, rich as in ancient 
days in herds and flocks; the Campagna 
of Rome, once inhabited by numerous 
tribes, now an almost uninhabited de- 
sert ; the Pontine Marshes, formerly 
the abode of thirty nations, now a pes- 
tilential swamp ; the plain of Peestum, 
at one time inhabited by the luxurious 
Sybarites, now known only by its stately 
ruins and deserted thickets ; the Cam- 
pagna of Naples, still the scene of in- 
duslay, elegance, and agricultural riches. 
The character of these plains is so dif- 
ferent from that of the other great di- 
-visions of Iftly, that it is hardly pos- 
Bihle to believe that they belong to the 
same quarter of the globe. In the Cam- 
pfigna of Naples indeed, still, as in an- 



cient times, an admirable cultivation 
brings to perfection the choicest gifts 
of nature. Magnificent crops of wheat 
and maize cover the rich and level ex- 
panse ; rows of elms or willows shelter 
their harvests &om the too scorching 
rays of the sun ; and luxuriant vines, 
clustering to the very tops of the trees, 
are trained in festoons from one sum- 
mit to the other. On its hills the 
orange, the vine, and the fig-tree flour- 
ish ,in luxuriant beauty ; the air is ren- 
dered fragrant by their ceaseless per- 
fume ; and the prodigy is here exhibited 
of the fruit and the flower appearing at 
the same time on the same stem.** The 
banks of the Clitumnus, too, in Tus- 
cany, still in some places maintain their 
ancient character of being " rich in 
men and the fatness of the soiL" + But^ 
with these exceptions, those plains are 
covered only with grass, and exhibit 
the usual features of the pastoral char- 
acter. After leaving the centres of 
elegance and refinement in Florence 
and Rome, the traveller is astonished 
to find himself in the midst of unen- 
closed and desolate plains, over which 
numerous herds of cattle wander at 
large, under the care of shepherds 
mounted on horseback, and armed with 
lances, after the fashion of the steppes 
of Tartary. Everything in those im- 
mense pasture-lands is at variance alike 
with the rich fields of Lombardy and 
the i)eopled heights of the Apennines. 
The farms are of great size, and entirely 
composed of pasture ; the inhabitants 

* "Mild was the air, the skies were clear as 

glass, 
The trees no whirlwind felt nor tempest's 

smart, 
But ere their fhiit drop off the blossom 

comes; 
This springs, that falls, that rip'neth, and 

this blooms. 
The leaves upon the self-same bough did 

hide, 
Beside the young, the old and ripened fig ; 
Here fruit was green, there ripe with ver- 
meil side. 
The app»lcs now and old grew on one twig; 
The fruitful vine her arms spread high and 

wide, 
That bended underneath their clusters big; 
' The ffrapes were tender here, hard, young, 

and sour. 
There purple, ripe, and nectar sweet forth 

pour." — JertuaUm Dtlivtred, xvi. 10, 11. 

t " Dives viris atque ubere glebn." 
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are few and unhealthy ; hardly any vil- 
lages or hamlets are to be met with. 
The towns, too, are fax* distant and de- 
clining ; and were it not for the indica- 
tions of a dense population, which still 
exist in the ruins scattered at intervals 
over its surface, one would be led to 
believe they had never been tenanted 
by any other inhabitants but the wild- 
boar and the buffalo. 

36. The cities of Italy have been cele- 
brated since the veiy infancy of civili- 
sation from the marvellous celebrity 
in arts and arms which their inhabit- 
ants have attained ; but they are not 
so considerable in point of population 
as might have been expected from their 
long-established fame. Alone, of the 
countries in the world, Italy has twice 
risen to the highest eminence in the 
achievements both of war and peace. 
On the ruins of the Capitol, the former 
mistress of the world, a new empire 
arose, founded not on arms, but on re- 
ligious reverence, which at one period 
embraced a wider dominion than had 
ever been conquered by the arms of the 
consuls. Rome in consequence pos- 
sesses an interest, and exhibits a mag- 
nificence, which no other city in the 
world can boast ; for it contains the re- 
mains of genius, and the monuments 
of art, alike of ancient and modem 
times ; and is peopled with the shades 
at once of Cicero and Virgil, of Tasso 
and Alfieri, of Raphael and Michael 
Angelo. The amphitheatre of Titus 
still remains in ruined grandeur beside 
the Obelisk of Thebes, but it looks 
down on St John-Lateran, from whence 
so many laws have issued to the Chris- 
tian world; the horses of Praxiteles 
yet adorn the Eternal City, but they 
front the Palace of the Quirinal, the 
abode of the Supreme Pontiff; the an- 
cient pavement of the Sacred Way, fur- 
rowed by the wheels of a hundred tri- 
umpiis, again, after a burial of fouiteen 
hundred years, is exposed to the light 
of the sun, but it leads only to the mo- 
dem Capitol, where " barefooted friara 
sing vespers in the remains of the 
Temple of Jupiter." The columns of 
Trajan and Antonine still surmount the 
ancient plain of the Campus Martins, 
but they adjoin the crowded and bril- 



liant scene of the modem Corso ; the 
Tomb of Adrian has been bespoiled, 
but it was so to adorn the " fane of the 
Vatican — the Dome of St Peter's, the 
noblest moniunent which the hands of 
man have ever raised to the purpose of 
religion." Before a second Rome ap- 
pears in the world, a second Republic 
must have been followed by a second 
Empire ; a second Mythology by a se- 
cond Popedom ; a second Forum by a 
second St Peter's ; and the genius of 
Modem Europe, drawn to a centre by 
one conquering State, must have been 
succeeded by another night of a thou- 
sand years, during which superstition 
has subjected the whole civilised world 
to its sway. 

87. During the days of its greatness, 
Rome is said to have contained three 
millions of inhabitants ; but it may be 
doubted whether it in reality ever was 
inhabited by so numerous a popula- 
tion as modem London.* It is ascer- 
tained, by an authentic enumeration, 
that at the capture of the city by Alaric, 
it contained 1,200,000 inhabitants. Its 
present population is only 172,000; and 
in the time of Napoleon's government, 
it had sunk to 1 20, 000. Venice, Milan, 
Florence, and Qenoa, so celebrated in 
history, poetry, and romance, are let^s 
considerable,t in point of wealth and 

* By the census of 1841, London contained 
1,864,000 souls, the greatest aggregate of hu- 
man beings in a single city of which the his- 
tory of the world has preserved an authentic 
record. The number now (1848) is probably 
at least 2,200,000. Glasgow, next to it in 
point of numbers in the British empire, con- 
tained 274,000, and now (1848) is peopled by 
350,000 souls. 

t The following is the populations of the 
principal cities of Italy, according to the latest 
statistical accounts, (1836):— 



Milan, , 

Venice, . 

Verona, 

Padua, . 

Turin, . 

Genoa, . 

Leghorn, 

Alessandria, 

Perrugio, 

Naples, 

Rome, . 

Palermo, 

Vicenza, 

Bergamo, 

Parma, . 



InJiabitanU. 
. 150,000 
. 110,000 
. 60,000 
. 47,000 
. 117,000 
. 100.000 
75,000 
35,000 
30,000 
364,000 
139,000 
168,000 
30,000 
30,600 
30,000 



Hodena, 

Florence, 

Pisa, 

Coni, 

Adi, 

Bologna, 

Ferrara, 

Ravenna 

Ancona, 

Messina, 

Catania, 

Taranto, 

Reggio, 

Foggio, 



Inhabitant!. 

. 28,000 

. 78,000 

. 20,000 

. 18,000 

. 22,000 

. 71,000 

. 24,000 

. 24,000 

. 30,000 

. 40,000 

. 47,000 

. 14,000 

. 17,000 

. 21,000 
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population, than second-rate manufac- 
turing towns of Great Britain ; and the 
only really large city of Italy, Naples, 
will apparently soon be outstripped in 
niunbers by Glasgow, a provincial town 
of Scotland. The industry and po- 
pulation of the great towns of Italy 
have sensibly declined during Hie last 
three centuries, in consequence of the 
alteration in the channels of commerce, 
the result of the rise of Great Britain, 
and the discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Florence, which formerly con- 
tained 150,000 souls, can now boast of 
little more than half the number ; Ve- 
nice and Gtenoa have scarce a third of 
their former inhabitants. But the in- 
dustry of the countiy is undecayed. 
Commercial wealth, deprived of its 
former channels of investment, has gen- 
erally turned to rural enterprise — ^the 
towns have declined, but the provinces 
have increased both in riches and in- 



habitants ; and the population of Italy- 
was never, either in the days of the 
emperors or of the mediaeval republics, 
so considerable as it is at the present 
time. It amounts at this time (1832) 
to nineteen millions of souls, and ex- 
ceeded sixteen millions in the days of 
Napoleon; a population which gave 
1237 to the square marine league, a 
density greater tiian that of either 
France or England at that period.* 

38. The causes of the extraordinary 
population, which has thus survived the 
political decline of modern Italy, and 
the decay of the principal seats of its 
manufacturing industry, is to be found 
in the direction of its capital to agri« 
cultural investment, and the increasing 
industry by which, during a long course 
of centuries, its inhabitants have over- 
come the sterility of natm*e. 'The ad- 
mirable cultivation which has crept up 
I the mountain-sides furnishes food for a 



* The following table exhibits the population of the Italian States in 1810 under Napoleon, 
and in 1832, with the square leagues of territory, and density of the population to the square 
league: 

Square Marin* Popalation Population 

Lea«aes. in 1810. in ISaS. 

. 4,100 4,963,000 6,810,000 

, 1,360 1,635,000 1,682,000 



I. Naples contained, 
Sicily and Leaser Isles, 



Pop. per Sqoara 
League in ISSt. 

1,414 

1,230 



Total of Naples^ 5,460 

II. Kingdom of Sardinia — 

Piedmont and Savoy, . 2,050 
Sardinia, .... 1,600 

Total of Sardinia^ ftc. 3,650 

in. Kingdom of Lombardy and Venice — 
Pi-ovince of Milan, . . 1,042 
of Venice, . 1,127 

Total of Lombardy and ) o -taQ 
Venice, . . » ) 

TV. Ecclesiastical States, . 2,230 

V. Tuscany and Elba^ . . 1,098 

TL Parma» Plaoeutia^ and Oua- > 

staUa, . . . . ) 

YII. Modena, .... 

YIII. Luoca, Carrara* and Massa* 

IX. Republic of St Marino, 



223 

272 

54 

6 



2,598,000 

8,470,000 
520,000 

3,090,000 

2,082,000 
1,982,000 

4,064,000 

2,346,000 
1,180,000 

377,000 

832,000 

138,000 

7,000 



7,492,000 

3,434,000 
490,087 

3,924,087 

2,416,000 
2,041.000 

4,457,000 

2,850,000 
1,282,000 

433,000 

385,000 

144,500 

9,000 



1,372 

1,675 
306 

1,174 

2,424 
2,017 

2,210 

1.206 
1,167 

1,538 

1.416 
2,675 
1.700 



SUMMABT. i3i() 

Naples in Italy, 4,963,000 

Piedmont, without Savoy and Sardinia, 3,020,000 

Lombardy and Venice, .... 4,064,000 

Ecclesiastical States, .... 2,346,000 

Tuscany and Elba* .... 1,180,000 

Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla^ . . 877,000 

Modena, 332,000 

Lucca, Carrara, and Massa* . . 138,000 

St Marino, 7,000 



1832. 

5,810,000 

3,010,000 

4,457,000 

2,850,000 

1,282,000 

443,000 

885,000 

144,600 

9,000 



Italy Proper, 10,407,000 18,890,600 
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numerous population at the height of 
several thousand feet above the sea, 
and explains the singular fact, at first 
sight so inexplicable to a northern ob- 
server, that in scenes where, at a dis- 
tance, nothing but continued foliage 
meets the eye, the traveller finds, on a 
nearer approach, villages and hamlets, 
and all the signs of a numerous pea- 
santry. The terrace-gardening of the 
hiUs in Tuscany, the Irrigations in the 
valley of the Arno, are extraordinaiy 
monuments of human industry. Means 
have been taken to avert or regulate 
the devastatingtorrents which descend, 
charged with autunmal rains, from the 
mountains, and to difiFuse them in an 
infinity of little canals over the whole 
face, whether broken or level, of the 
country. The chesnut forests, which 
grow spontaneously in the higher re- 
gions, furnish subsistence for a large 
part of the peasantry; while, on the 
summit of all, the cool pastures of the 
Apennines, from whence the shepherd 
can' see from sea to sea, feed vast herds 
of cattle ; and flocks of sheep and goats 
find there a delicious pasture, when 
driven, during the sunmier months, 
from the great pasture farms of the 
Maremma, then' brown, parched, and 
intersected by cracks from the long- 
continued drought. Thus every part 
of the coimtry is made to contribute 
to the use of man ; and Italy exhibits 
the extraordinary spectacle, inter^ting 
alike to the philcmthropist and the eco- 
nomical observer, of a country in which 
population and civilisation have with- 
stood the successive decline of two 
periods of political greatness ; and the 
human race has found the means of 
happiness and increase amidst the de- 
struction of all the sources of commer- 
cial prosperity, in the steady applica- 
tion of wealth and industry to the cul- 
tivation of the soil It is a spectacle 
on which the eye of an inhabitant of 
our islands may well rest with compla- 
cency ; for it affords, perhaps, the only 
solid ground for hope and confidence 
in contemplating the future fate of the 
people of this empii*e, now resting, in 
a great degree, on the splendid, but in- 
secure and shiftlDg, foundation of com- 
mercial greatness. 



39. Land in the Apennines is verj 
much subdivided : in Tuscany alone 
there are eighty-seven thousand own- 
ers of little freeholds, producing below 
£5 sterling a-year, and thirty-one thou- 
sand between that and £25* It is in 
the unremitting industry and constant 
toil, generated by the attachments 
which this general diffusion of property 
produces, that one great cause of the 
extraordinary population and general 
wellbeing of the people in the moun- 
tain regions is to be found. It has 
not been the result, as in Republican 
France, of the violent spoliation of the 
clergy and the higher oixlers, nor of the 
boundless expansion of civilised man 
through the unappropriated recesses of 
the forest, as in North America. It 
has been the simple effect of industry 
steadily pursued, and frugality unceas- 
ingly practised, in a country not re- 
volutionised, and wholly appropriated 
during a long series of centuries. And 
what has been the consequence ? Why, 
that Tuscany now exhibits the marve- 
lous, and, to an economical observer, 
highly interesting combination of an- 
cient civUisation with social felicity, 
of density of population with general 
wellbeing, of declining commercial pros- 
perity with increasing agricultural opu- 
lence. The high wages of manufactur- 
ing industry have not there been wasted 
in intoxication or devoted to extrava- 
gance : they were invested, during the 
days of prosperity, in numerous little 
freeholds, which at once elevated the 
character and improved the tastes of 
their possessors, and have commu- 
nicated the same habits to their de- 
scendants ; and, in consequence, Tus- 
cany has surmounted equally the ruin 
of its commercial establishments and 
the fall of its political independence ; 
and population, duly regulated by the 
elevated standard of comfort among 
the poor, exhibits the features of gene- 
ral wellbeing in the latest stages of na- 
tional existence — another proof, among 
the many which history affords, of the 
eternal truth, that the real source of 
national, equally as of individual, feli- 
city is to be found in the habits of the 

* Cadastre of 1828, given in Baumer's Italy, 
ii.28. 
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people ; and that no mMortimes, how 
great soeTer, are irremediable, except 
such as undermine their Tii*tue. 

40. In a political point of view, how- 
ever, the importance of Italy is at an 
end ; and the garden of Europe seems 
destined to no other fate, during the 
remainder of European story, but that 
of being the prize of the most valiant 
and powerful of the titmsalpine nations. 
Still its inhabitants are doomed to utter 
the mournful lamentation — 

" Vincitrice o vinta, sempre asaerva." * 

The cause of this is twofold. Italy, 
though overrun successively by the 
Goths and the Lombards, never was the 
resting-place of so considerable a por- 
tion of the northern nations, as to ac- 
quire the magnitude and consistence 
of modem empires. It was broken into 
small separate states, and, when civili- 
sation revived, in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, it was on the model, 
and according to the ideas, of antiquity 
that industry and population were dis- 
tributed. The Forum, equally as fb 
Athens, Corinth, or Rome, was the 
centre alike of power and of delibera- 
tion in the modem Italian republics : 
the subject territory was associated in 
none of the duties of government. Mon- 
archy had not given its states the unity 
and vigour of imdivided administra- 
tion. Its civilisation was that of the 
city, not of the tribe. No representa- 
tive system united its inhabitants with 
the dominant borough : the rule of a 
few thousand citizens was felt to be in- 
supportable by the i-ursd inhabitants, 
because the self-interest of the oligar- 
chy regulated all their proceedings, 
and central power had given the mass 
of the people none of its protection. 
Hence the territory of the Italian re- 
publics was limited to the district which 
a single city could govern : and a coun- 
try thus subdivided was wholly unable 
to withstand the shock of the great 
transalpine monarchies, to whom the 
feudal institutions had given unity and 
vigour, and who had inherited from 
their Qothic ancestors the spirit of con- 
quest. 

41. The second cause which has pa- 

■" " Conquering or conquerod, ever enslaved." 



ralysed Italy, in a political point of 
view, in recent times, has been the loss, 
speaking generally, of the military spirit 
by its inhabitants. That its charming 
climate is capable of bringing to ma- 
turity a race of heroes and patriots, as 
well SB one of poets and artists, need 
be told to noQe who are acquainted 
with the glorious story of Rome in an- 
cient, and the not less heart-stirring an- 
nals of the Italian republics in modeim 
times. But the history of Italy for the 
last three hundred years, and since the 
independence of the lesser states has 
been mei^ged in the ascendant of the 
transalpine monarchies, has completely 
demonstrated that the wai'like virtues 
are no longer in estimation, and that 
the arts and enjoyments of peace have 
entirely disqualified them for the gen- 
erous sacrifices, the heroic self-denial,, 
which are necessary either to attain na- 
tional independence or to support mil- 
itary courage. When led by French 
officers, and placed beside French regi- 
ments, the inhabitants of Lombardy, 
during the wars of Napoleon, attained 
a high and deserved reputation ; but so 
did the Portuguese and Hindoos under 
British direction, in the campaigns of 
the Peninsula and India. The pea- 
santry of every country, even the most 
effeminate, will fight well if gallantly 
led : it is in the impossibility of finding 
such gallant leaders among their own 
higher classes, that the never-failing 
mark of national decline is to be found. 
Often individually courageous, the Ita- 
lians, in a national point of view, have 
been for centuries totally destitute of 
the military virtues ; they have never, 
since the defeat of the invasion of 
Charles VIIL, in the dose of the fif- 
teenth century, been able to stand be- 
fore the shock of the French or German 
bayonets. Experience has not yet en- 
abled us to determine whether this de- 
cline from the heroic courage of ancient 
times is to be ascribed to the enervating 
effects of a delicious climate, or the 
general selfishness produced by a long 
period of pacific enj oyment. But the fu- 
ture history of Great Britain will solve 
the problem, for its winters are not 
likely to be ever less rigorous than they 
were in the days of Nelson and Wei- 
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lington ; and if its inhabitants lose their 
courage, it can be ascribed to no other 
cause but the corrupting influence of 
commercial greatness. 

42. The character of the Italians at 
this time is so different from what it 
was in the days of the ancient Romans, 
that it is hardly possible to believe they 
belong to the same country. Unlike 
their sturdy and heroic progenitors, 
they are almost entirely absorbed in 
the arts and elegancies of life. And 
while their political consideration and 
military reputation have become ex- 
tinct, they are now distinguished chief- 
ly, if not entirely, by their extraordi- 
nary genius in the fine arts ; and the 
uniyersal spread of a I'efined taste for 
works of imagination, and an enthusi- 
astic perception of their charms, to an 
extent) among the middle and labour- 
ing classes, wholly unknown among the 
transalpine states. Reversing the max- 
ims by which the ancient republic rose 
to greatness, they have devoted them- 
selves to the formation of the living 
canvass, the breathing brass, and left 
to others the care of conquering the 
world.* In this respect, they bear a 
much closer resemblance to the inhabit- 
ants of Greece than those of Rome in 
former times. Passionately attached 
to the elegancies of life, lively and in- 
genious in conversation, endowed with 
an ardent imagination and a i'efined 
taste, they have risen, like the ancient 
Athenians, to the very highest emin- 
ence in the fine arts, and, like the Greeks 
of old, continue in these respects to give 
law to their conquerora, long after they 
have sunk before the ascendant of en- 
ergy and courage among ruder nations. 

43. At the period of the French in- 
vasion of Italy in 1796, the total forces 

* " Let others better mould the runninfr mass 
Of metals, and inform the breathing brass, 
And soften into flesh a marble face ; 
Plead better at the bar ; describe the skies. 
And when the stars descend, and when 

they rise. 
But, Rome ! 'tis thine alone, with awful 

sway. 
To rule mankind, and make the world obey, 
Disposing peace and war thy own majestic 

way; 
' To tame the proud, the fetter'd slave to 

free: 
These are Imperial arts, and worthy thee." 

^neid, book vi. 



of the Italian states amounted to one 
hundred and sixty thousand men un- 
der arms, which could with ease have 
been raised, from a population of six- 
teen millions, to three hundred thou- 
sand. But, with the exception of the 
Piedmontese troops, this military array 
was of no real use ; except when led on 
by French officers, the soldiers of the 
other Italian states were almost value- 
less, at least amidst the shock of the 
transalpine nations. Bitterly did Italy 
suffer for this decay in her national 
spirit, and extinction of her military 
courage. With the French invasion 
commenced a long period of suffering : 
tyranny, under the name of liberty; 
rapine, under that of generosity ; ex- 
citement among the poor, spoliation of 
the rich ; clamour in public against the 
nobility, and adulation of them in pri- 
vate ; use made of the lovers of freedom 
by those who despised them ; and re- 
volt against tyranny by those who aim- 
ed only at being tyrants ; general praise 
of liberty in words, and univei*sal ex- 
tinction of it in action ; the stripping 
of churches ; the robbery of hospitals ; 
the levelling of the palaces of the great, 
the destruction of the cottages of the 
poor ; — ^all that military license has of 
most terrible, all that despotic author- 
ity has of most oppressive. Then did 
her people feel that neither riches of 
soil nor glories of recollection — neither 
a southern sun nor the perfection of 
art, can save a nation from destruction, 
if it has lost the vigour to uphold or 
the courage to defend them. 

44. Although the plains of Piedmont- 
and Lombardy, where the war was to be 
carried on, present few positions which, 
from the inequality of the ground, are 
capable of defence, yet it was in some 
places one of the most defensible coun- 
tries in Europe. Its great rivers and 
numerous fortified towns were the cause 
of this peculiarity. At its western end, 
the principal passes leading over the 
Alps into France were closed by moun- 
tain forts, the strength of which had 
been amply proved by the French dur- 
ing the war of the Succession ; and if 
these were surmounted, and the plain 
of Piedmont were reached, a strong 
chain of fortresses was prepared to 
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arrest the steps of the invader. Coni, 
Turin, Ales8andi*i% Tortona, Yoghera, 
Gknoa, Gavi, and lyrea, formed so many 
bulwarks, the posseBsion of which was 
essential to a finn footing on the Italian 
plains, and which it was yet difficult to 
besiege, from the obstacles to regulai* 
operations, arising from the British hav- 
ing the undisputed command at sea, 
and the extreme difficulty of transport- 
ing heavy battering-trains over the rug- 
ged and inhospitable summits of the 
Alps. But if these fortresses were ever 
reduced, or won by treaty, they would 
form the b^ possible base for offensive 
operations, which would render it pro- 
bably impossible to stop the invader's 
progress till he reached the banks of 
the Adige. 

45. There, however, most serious ob- 
stacles awaited an invading army. The 
great defence against the passage of a 
hostile force over the plain of Lom- 
bardy is to be found in the number, 
depth, and rapidity of the Alpine rivers, 
which^ descending from the glaciers 
of Switzerland, fail generally at right 
angles into the Po, near the centre of 
the level expanse. Not only are these 
rivers at all times deep and rapid, but 
they have this peculiarity, arising from 
the melting of the snows during the 
warm season in th^ higher Alps, that 
they flow with the most impetuous tor- 
rents in the height of summer, the sea- 
son in other respects most favourable 
for military operations. The art of man 
has improved upon these great natural 
barriers, and strong fortified towns pro- 
tect the principal and often the only 
bridges over their otherwise impassable 
floods. The Adige, in particular, pre- 
sented an uncommonly strong line of 
defence in these respects ; its deep and 
ample stream, fi*om the foot of the Alp- 
ine cliffs behind Verona, to its junction 
with the Po, was strongly fortified at 
every point where a passage could be 
attempted; and the line of fortresses 
which guarded its bridges, Verona, Leg- 
nago, and Peschiera, could only be re- 
duced by operations in form, and by 
the aid of heavy artillery. Mantua, pro- 
tected by its strong bastions and sur- 
rounding lakes, would itself require an 
army for its reduction: the rugged 



banks and swollen streams of the "Mia^ 
cio, the Piave, the Tagliamento, the 
Brenta, formed so many strong positions 
to which the defending army could re- 
tire ; while the broad channel of the 
Po secured one flank from being turned, 
and the vast natural fortress of the Ty- 
rol, on the other, presented a sure re- 
fuge in case of disaster. It already 
might have been anticipated, what ex- 
perience in the sequel amply demon- 
strated, that it was amidst the intricacieB 
of these rivers, fortresses, and moan- 
tains, that the great contest for the em- 
pire of Italy would take place. 

46. When Napoleon assumed the 
command of the Republican army in 
the end of March, he found everything 
in the most miserable state. The ef- 
ficient force under arms, and ready for 
offensive operations, amounted only to 
forty-two thousand men ; but it was 
continually reinforced by troops from 
the depots in the interior, after his suc- 
cesses commenced; so that, notwith- 
standing the losses of the campaign, it 
was maintained throughout nearly at 
that amount. The guns did not exceed 
sixty pieces, and the cavalry was almost 
dismounted ; but the garrisons in the 
rear, amounling to eight thousand men, 
could furnish supplies, when the war 
was removed from the frontier, and the 
arsenals of Nice and Antibes were well 
provided with artillery. For a very long 
period the soldiers of all ranks had suf- 
fered the extremity of want. Perched on 
the inhospitable summits of the Apen- 
nines during the whole of the dreadful 
winter of 1796-6, they had enjoyed 
neither tents nor shelter ; magazines 
they had none ; their shoes were worn 
out, their clothing was in rags. The 
troops had, during nearly the whole 
winter, been placed on half a ration a- 
day, and even this scanty supply was 
for the most part procured by maraud- 
ing expeditions of the soldiers into 
the neighbouring valleys. The officers, 
from the effect of the depreciation of 
paper, had for a long time in reality 
received only eight francs a-month of 
pay ; and the sta^Qf was entirely on foot. 
On one occasion the Directory had 
awarded a gratuity of three loms-d'or 
to each general of division ; and the fa- 
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ture marshals and princes of the Em- 
pire subsisted for long on the humble 
present But, considered with refer- 
ence to their skill and warlike qualities, 
the army preaented a very diflerent .8- 
pect, and was, beyond aU question, the 
most efficient one which the Republic 
possessed. Composed, for the most part, 
of young soldiers, whom the great levies 
of 1793 had brought into the field, they 
had been inured to hardship and pri- 
rations during the subsequent cam- 
paigns in the Pyrenees and Maritime 
Alps — a species of warfare which, by 
leaiding detached parties continually 
into difficult and perilous situations, is 
singularly calculated to strengthen the 
frame and augment the intelligence of 
the soldier. Its spirit had been greatly 
elevated by the successful result of the 
battle of Loano ; and its chiefs, Mas- 
sena, Augereau, Serrurier, and Berthier, 
had already become distinguished, and, 
like stars in the firmament on the ap- 
proach of twilight, began to give token 
of their future light. 

^7. Berthier was chief of the staff — 
a situation which he continued to hold 
in all the campaigns of Napoleon, down 
to the battle of Waterloo. His father 
had,, among other appointments, be^i 
chief engineer of the armies under Louis 
XV., and colonel of the corps of geo- 
graphical engineers; so that he had 
enjoyed the advantages of respectable 
birth and a military education. He 
was bom at Versailles on the 28th Nov- 
ember 1753, and was at this period 
forty-three years of age. He had en- 
tered the army at the age of seventeen, 
and in 1778 had served with such dis- 
tinction under Rochambeau in Ame- 
rica, that, b^ore the end of that war, 
he had risen to the rank of colonel — 
a very unusual thing in those days for 
an officer who did not possess the ad- 
vantages of patrician birth. In 1789 
he was appointed major-general of the 
national guard at Versailles, in which 
character he rendered the Royal fa- 
mily some service during the stormy 
days of the 5tii and 6th October. His 
disposition, however, decidedly marked 
him as for the popular side ; and, in 
1790, he presented a petition to the Na- 
tional Assembly, praying for the erection 



of a monument to the soldiers killed 
during the democratic revolt of Nancy. 
On the 17th February 1791, he be- 
haved with equal coolness and conduct, 
9(p. occasion of the furious mob which 
attempted to break into and pillage the 
chateau of BeUevue, the residence Qf 
the princesses, aunts of Louis XVI. 
His good conduct on this occasion gave 
great umbrage to tiie Jacobin pariy, 
and he was glad to secure his safety by 
accepting the situation of adjutant-gen- 
eral of the army of old Marshal Luck- 
ner. Dumourier, however, who had a 
command in it, early perceived what his 
subsequent history too clearly evinced, 
th&t his capacity was not equal to the 
general direction of affairs, and he wrote 
to the Directory that he was ruining 
the old marshal. He was in conse- 
quence removed early in 1792 to La 
Vendue, where he acted In a subordi- 
nate situation with distinction ; and at 
the battle of Saumur, in 1793, he had 
three horses shot under him. He was 
afterwards chief of the staff to Custine, 
and it was with no small difficulty, and 
only by consummate prudence, Uiat he 
avoided the fate of his unfortunate gen- 
eral Immediately after the 9th Ther- 
midor, he was sent by the govenunent 
as chief of the staff to Kellermann, in 
the army of the Alps ; and it was in 
that capacity he was found by Napo- 
leon when he took the command of 
that army, in April 1796. 

48. Active, indefjEitigable alike on 
horseback and in the cabinet, he was 
admirably qualified to discharge the 
duties of that important situation, with- 
out being possessed of the originality 
and decision requisite foracommander- 
in-chie£ Perfectly master of the geo- 
graphy of every country which thearmy 
was to enter, understanding thoroughly 
the use of maps, he was able to calcu- 
late with adnurable precision the time 
requisite for the different corps to ar- 
rive at the ground assigned to them, as 
well as to direct, in a lucid manner, the 
course they were to pursue. He was 
precision itself in his habits; and, above 
all, possessed of such an extraordinary 
£EU!ulty of enduring fatigue, thmt he was 
never, on any oocasion, whatever labour 
he had previously undergone^ tmabld 
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to resume the duties either of ilie field 
or the cabinet. Faithful and trust- 
worthy, he obeyed his instructions with 
docility, readiness, and perfect silence. 
A secret divulged to Berthier was aa 
safe as if its possessor was in his grave ; 
and these qualities made him an in- 
valuable assistant to Napoleon. But 
he had no genius in his character ; he 
was incapable alike of great conceptions 
and generous feelings ; an admirable 
second in conmiand, he was wholly un- 
fit to be general-in-chief. 

49. Massena, a native of Nice, was 
bom on the 6th May 1768, of respect- 
able parents in the mercantile line; 
but, having lost his father early in life, 
he never received on education suitable 
to the elevated duties to which he was 
afterwards called in life. One of his 
i*elations, a captain of a trading vessel, 
out of humanity took the young orphan 
on board his ship, and he made several 
voyages with him ; but, having con- 
ceived a dislike for a sea life, he en- 
tered the army as a private soldier in 
the year 1775, in the regiment Royal- 
Italien, in which one of his uncles was 
captain. Ere long he was made a cor- 
poral; and, after he had become a 
marshal of France, he said that that 
step was the one in his whole career 
which had cost him most trouble to 
gain, and which had given him most 
satisfaction when acquired. His in- 
telligence and good conduct soon pro- 
moted him to the rank of sergeant and 
adjutant ; but in those days of aristo- 
cratic exclusion, he could not rise higher, 
— the epaulets of a sub-lieutenant being 
rarely conferred except on those of 
noble birth. After having served four- 
teen years, he became weary of a life of 
inactivity, and retired in 1789 to his 
native city, where he made an advan- 
tageous marriage ; but no sooner did 
the Revolution break out, and the 
military cai*eer become open to all 
ranks, than he resumed his old profes- 
sion, and was soon raised by the suf- 
frages of his soldiers to the rank of ad- 
jutant-major of the battalion of the Var, 
and subsequently to that of colonel of 
the same regiment His great military 
abilities subsequently insured him rapid 
promotion. He was made general of 



brigade in August 1793, and genei'al of 
division in December of the same year ; 
and it was mainly owing to his able 
movements that the great victory was 
gained in the defile of Saorgio in Au> 
gust 1794, and on the Col de San Giaco* 
mo, in September 1795. In fact, he had. 
acquired, by the force of his talents^ 
the chief direction of the army of Italy 
during these two campaigns ; and it- 
was by the effect chiefly of his coun- 
cils that their brilliant successes had 
been obtained. 

50. Qifted by nature with a robust 
frame and an undaunted spirit, indefa- 
tigable in exertion, unconquerable in 
resolution, he was to be seen night and 
day on horseback, among the rocks and 
the mountains. Decided, brave, and 
intrepid, fuU of ambition, his leading 
characteristic was obstinacy ; a quality 
which, according as it is rightly or 
wrongly directed, leads to the greatest 
successes or the most ruinous disasters 
His conversation gave few indications 
of genius ; but at the first cannon-shot 
his mental energy redoubled, and, when 
surrounded by danger, his thought» 
were clear and his spirit undaunted. 
In the midst of the dying and the dead, 
of balls sweeping away those who en- 
circled him, Massena was himself, and 
gave his orders with the greatest cool- 
ness and precision. Even after defeat, 
he recommenced the struggle as if he 
had come off victoiious ; and by these 
means saved the Republic at the battle 
of Zurich. But these great qualities 
were disfigured by as remarkable vices^ 
He retained throughout^ in the noble 
profession of arms, the love of gain 
which he had inherited from the mer- 
cantile pursuits of his father. He wa» 
rapacious, sordid and avaricious ; mean 
in character, selfish in disposition, he 
shared the profits of the contractors and 
commissaiies, and never could keep him- 
self clear fix)m acts of peculation. 

51. Augereau, bom in the faubouig' 
St-Marceau, on the 11th November, 
1757, was the son of a common mason. 
In infancy he gave no small disquiet to 
his parents by bis quarrelsome and frac- 
tious disposition, insomuch that they 
were glad to get quit of him by enlist- 
ing hun as a private dragoon in the 
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regiment of Burgundy. He was soon, 
however, dismissed the corps for a seri- 
ous offence, and returned to Paris pen- 
niless and in disgrace. Here his lofty 
stature and militaiy air again attracted 
theattention of the recruitingsergeants, 
and he was enrolled in the regiment of 
carabineers, commanded by the Marquis 
Poyanna. There, however, his mis- 
chievous disposition a second time broke 
out, and he was expelled from his new 
corps for carrying off his captain's horses 
to seU them in Switzerland. Again 
thrown loose on the world, he became 
« fencing-master in the little town of 
Lodi ; and, having soon tired of his mo- 
notonouslife, he made his way to Naples, 
where he entered the Royal Guard, and, 
by his skill in the use of arms, was soon 
made a sergeant. Affcer serving there 
for some years, he resumed his profes- 
aion of fencing-master, which he follow- 
ed for a considerable time in that capi- 
tal with success. The breaking out of 
the Revolution in France, however, soon 
attracted him to the great centre of 
plunder and advancement ; he returned 
in December 1792 to Paris, and imme- 
diately enlisted in a regiment of volun- 
teers which was then raising, and which 
soon afterwards marched to La Vend^. 
There his activity, skill, and courage 
speedily became so conspicuous, that 
he was chosen by the men as theii' col- 
onel The distinction thus acquired 
procured for him the situation of adju- 
tant-general of the army of the Pyrenees, 
where he signalised himself in several 
actions under Dugommier, particularly 
on occasion of the recapture of Belle- 
garde in 1794, and the actions on the 
Fluvia in the spring following. After 
the termination of the Spanish war, he 
was transferred, with a division of twelve 
thousand strong, to the Army of Italy ; 
and, at the outset of his career there, 
bore a prominent part in the decisive 
battle of Loano, which opened to Na- 
poleon — ^who soon after assumed the 
command — the gates of Italy. 

52. With little education, hardly any 
knowledge, no grasp of mind, he was 
yet beloved by the soldiers, from the 
order and discipline which he always 
enforced. Sprung from the ranks, he 
knew how to excite and rule the men 



with whom he had formerly served. 
He was severe and unrelenting in dis- 
cipline, stem in enforcing obe<£ence to 
his commands, but willing to allow his 
soldiers, if they proved obedientto them, 
every species of license at the expense 
of the inhabitants of the conquered ter- 
ritory. His attacks were conducted 
with courage and regularity, and he led 
his colunms with invincible resolution 
during the fire; but he had not the 
moral firmness requisite for lasting suc- 
cess, and was frequently thrown into 
unreasonable dejection shortly after his 
greatest triumphs. He had nothing 
chivalrous or elevated in his character ; 
his manners were coarse, his ideas often 
savage, and he had no other idea of gov- 
erning men but the brute force against 
which, in youth, he had so much re- 
volted, and to which in age he was so 
much inclined. His political opinions 
led him to sympathise with the extreme 
republicans ; but no man was less fitted 
by nature either to understand, or shine 
in, the civil contests in which he was 
always so desirous to engage ; and, like 
many othera of that party, he showed 
himself at last equally ungrateful to his 
benefactor, and despicable by his con- 
duct in adversity. 

53. Serrurier, bom in the department 
of the Aisne, was a major at the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, and in- 
curred many dangers, in its early wars, 
from the suspicion under which he la- 
boured of a secret leaning to the aris- 
tocracy. He was bom at Laon in 1742, 
so that he was past fifty when the re- 
volutionary war broke out. Rapidly 
raised to eminence, as all the officers of 
that period were, by the election of the 
soldiers, in the army of the Alps he dis- 
tinguished himself, as general of divi- 
sion commanding the French right wing, 
in the capture of the Col de Fermo, in 
July 1795, and at the battle of Final, 
on the 11th December in the same year. 
No man was a better soldier, but he 
had not the qualitiesrequisite for a gen- 
eral in separate command; and accord- 
ingly, after the first campaign of 1796, 
he was never intrusted by Napoleon 
with the direction of any considerable 
operations. He was brave in person, 
firm in conduct, and severe in disci- 
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pline ; but, though he gained the battle 
of Mondoyi, and took Mantua, he was 
not in general foi'tunate in his opera- 
tions, and became a marshal of France 
indth less military glory than any of his 
other illustrious compeers. 

54. The AlHes, on their side, had 
above fifty thousand men, and two hun- 
dred pieces of cannon ; while the Sar- 
dinian army, of twenty-four thousand, 
guarded the avenues of Dauphin^ and 
Savoy, and was opposed to the army of 
Kellermann, of nearly equal strength. 
Their forces were thus distributed : 
Beaulieu, a veteran of seventy-five, with 
thirty thousand combatants, entirely 
Austrians, and one hundred and forty 
pieces of cannon, was on the extreme 
right of the French, and in commimi- 
cation with the English fleet; while 
Colli, with twenty thousand men, and 
sixty pieces, was in a line with him to 
the north, and covered Ceva and Coni 
Oenerally speaking, the French occu- 
pied the crest of the mountains, while 
the Allies were stationed in the valleys 
leading to the eastward, into the Italian 
plains. 

66. Napoleon arrived at Nice on the 
27th March, and soon gave indications 
of the great designs which he was me- 
ditating, by the following striking pro- 
clamation to his troops : '^ Soldiers t 
you are almost naked, half-starved ; the 
government owes you much, and can 
give you nothing. Your patience, your 
courage, in the midst of these rocks, 
have been admirable, but they reflect 
no splendour on your arms. I am about 
to conduct you into the most fertile 
plains of the earth. Rich provinces, 
opulent cities, will soon be in your 
power; there you wUl find abundant 
harvests, honour and glory. Soldiers 
of Italy, will you fail in courage?" 
" Famine, cold, and misery," said the 
young general, " these are tiie school of 
good soldiers." * His plan was to pene- 
trate into Piedmont by the Col de Ca- 
dibone, the lowest part of i^e ridge 

* "La faim, le froid, et la mis^re, voil& 
r^ole desbons soldats." Our voung guards- 
inen and dragoon officers wiU scarcely ad- 
zoit this aBsertion, but the Ijacedgimonians 
thought the aame: "Labor invenata, cur- 
aus ab Eurotft, fames, ftigor, sitis, his rebus 
Laoedeemoniorum epu1» condiuntur." 



which divides France from Italy, and 
separate the Austrian . from the Pied- 
montese army, by pressing with th» 
weight of his forces on the weak cordon 
which united them. For this purpose 
it was necessary that the bulk of the 
troops should assemble on the extreme 
' right — a delicate and perilous operation 
in presence of a superior enemy, but 
which was rendered comparatively safe 
by the snow which encumbered the 
lofty ridges that separated the two 
armies. Early in April, the whole 
French colunmswerein motion towards 
Genoa, while the French minister de- 
manded from the senate of that city per- 
mission to pass the Bochetta, and the 
keys of Gkvi — that being the chief route 
from the coasts to the interior of Pied- 
mont. At the same time Beaulieu, in 
obedience to the directions of the Aulic 
Council, was, on his side, resuming the 
offensive, and directing his columns also 
towards his own left at Genoa^ with a 
view to estabUsh a connection with that 
important city and the British fleet. 
He left his right wing at Dego, pushed 
his centre, under Roccavina,to the ridge 
of MoNTENOTTE, and himself advanced 
with his left, by Bochetta and Gknoa, 
along the sea-coast, towards Yoltri 

66. The two armies, respectively de- 
filing through the higher Alps, came 
into contact at Montenotte, the Aus- 
trian general having advanced his cen- 
tre to that place, in order to cut asun- 
der the French force by falling on its 
left flank, and intercept by occupying^ 
Savona, the road by the Cornice, which 
they were pursuing from Provence to 
Genoa. The Imperialists, ten thousand 
strong, encountered at Montenotte only 
Colonel Rampon, at the head of twelve 
hundred men, whom they forced to re- 
tire to the Monte Prato and the old re- 
doubt of Monte Legino ; but this brave 
officer, feeling the vital importance of 
this post to the whole army, which, if 
it was lost) would have been cut in 
two, defended the fort with heroic 
courage, repeatedly repulsed the im- 
petuous attacks of the Austrians, and 
in the midst of the fire made his sol- 
diers swear to conquer or to die. With 
great difficulty and severe loss he main- 
tained his ground tiU night&ll; but 
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ihia heEToism saved the French army, 
and prevented the star of Napoleon 
from bemg extinguished in the very 
commencement of its course. The 
brave Roccavina, who commanded the 
Imperialists^ was severely wounded in 
the last assault, and forced to be re- 
moved to Montenotte. Before retiring, 
he strenuously urged his successor, 
d'Aigenteau, to renew the attack dur^ 
ing the night, and gain possession of 
the forfc before the distant forces of the 
Republicans could advance to its reUef ; 
but this advice that officer, not equally 
impressed with the value of time and 
the vital importance of the position, 
declined to follow. If he had adopted 
it, and succeeded, the fate of the cam- 
paign and of the world might have been 
changed; but, as it was, the French 
general speedily hastened to Rampon's 
relief, and converted his danger into 
the means of achieving a brillmnt vic- 
tory. 

57. When the attack began, Kapoleon 
was at Savona ; but no sooner did he re- 
ceive intelligence from Rampon,thanhe 
resolved to envelop the Austrian force, 
which had thus pushed into the centre 
of his line of march. With this view, 
having stationed Cervoni to make head 
against Beaulieu in front of Voltri, he 
hunself set outafter sunset from Savona 



* Jotibert, whom an early death alone pre- 
vented from achieving' the highest destinies, 
was bom in 1769 — Uiat year so fertile in 
great men— at Pont-de-Vaux, in the district 
of Briese and deimrtment of Ain, in the Jura. 
Passionately fond of the militazy profession, 
he entered a regiment of artillery at the age 
of fifteen. His father, however, who was a 
judge in that town, prevailed on him to leave 
the army, and follow the bar; and he was 
pursuing his legal studies at Dijon when the 
Revolution broke out. He immediately en- 
tered, upon that event, the first battalion of 
national guards which was raised in his vi- 
cinity, and it was soon perceived that he was 
much more occupied with his military exer- 
cises than his legal studies. Ardent, enter- 
prising, enthusiastic, he shared in all the 
excitement, politiad and military, of the pe- 
riod ; and finding the career of the bar in- 
supportably dull in those stirring times, he 
again enlisted as private in a regiment of 
grenadiera The choiee of the soldiers rapidly 
raised him through the various grades above 
the lowest, and in ^ptember 1798 he was in 
command of thirty grenadiers in a redoubt 
on the Col de Tende, where, being surround- 
ed by fiive hundred Piedmontese, ho was at 



with the divisions of Massena and Ser« 
rurier, and having crossed the ridge of 
Cadibone, occupied the heights in rear 
of Montenotte. The night was dark 
and tempestuous, which entirely con- 
cealed his movements from the Aua- 
tri^ns. Favoured by its obscurity, the 
French in silence accumulated their 
forces on all sides. At daybreak the 
Imperialists found themselves com- 
pletely surrounded. La Harpe and 
Rampon, issuing from the redoubt of 
Monte Legino, attacked them in front ; 
while Massena and Joubebt,* under 
Napoleon, pressed their rear. They 
i^esisted long and bravely, but were at 
length broken by the superiority of 
force, and completely routed with the 
loss of five pieces of cannon, two thou- 
sand prisoners, and above one thou- 
sand killed and wounded. This great 
success paralysed the movements of 
Beaulieu, who had advanced unopposed 
beyond Yoltri He hastened back with 
the bulk of his forces to Dego; but 
such was the circuit they were obliged 
to take, that it was two days before he 
arrived at that place to support the 
ruined centre of his hne. 

58. This victory, by opening to the 
French the plains of Piedmont, and 
piercing the centre of the Allies, com- 
pletely separated the Austrian ancL Sar- 

length made prisoner afber a desperate resist- 
ance. Being afterwards exchanged, he re- 
turned to bis paternal home at Pont-de-Vaux, 
where he narrowly escaped destruction in 
consequence of the indignant vehemence with 
which, in a dub of wmch he was a member, 
he denounced ^e sanguinary and atrocious 
cruelty of Albitte, the commissioner of the 
Convention, who was then desolating the de- 
partment. In 1794 he was appointed adju- 
tant-general to the army of the Alps, and in 
July 1795 he was unsuccessful in an attack 
on a fortified iwsition at Melagno, occupied 
by three thousand grenadiers. Kellermann, 
however, who saw his abilities, continued 
him in the command, notwithstanding this 
reverse. He distinguished himself by his con- 
duct and intrepidity at the battle of Loano, 
on which occasion he was made general of 
brigade on the field of battle, which rank he 
held when Napoleon took the command of 
the army in April 1796. He had the soul of 
a hero as well as the eye of a general ; and 
was distinguished, like Napoleon, Hoche, and 
Desaix, by that ardent spirit and thirst toir 
glory which is the invariable characteristic 
of great minds. — Biographie UnintentUeiJoU" 
BEKi), xxii 47. 
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dinian armies : the former concentrat- 
ed at Dego, to cover the road to Milan; 
and the latter round Millesimo, to pro- 
tect the entrance into Piedmont. Na- 
poleon, in possession of a central posi- 
tion, resolved to attack them both at 
once, although, by drawing together 
their detachments from all quarters, 
they had more than repaired the losses 
of Montenotte. On the 1 3th, Augereau, 
on the left, assailed the forces at Milles- 
imo, where the Piedmontese were post- 
ed ; while the divisions of Massena and 
La Harpe descended the valley and 
moved towards Dego. With such fury 
was the attack on the Piedmontese 
conducted that the passes were forced, 
and General Provera, who commanded, 
was drivoti, with two thousand men, into 
the ruins of the old castle of Cossario. 
He was immediately assaulted there by 
superior forces ; but the Piedmontese, 
fikUled in mountain warfare, poured 
down upon their adversaides such a 
shower of stones and rocks that whole 
companies were swept away at once, 
and Joubert, who was in front animating 
the soldiers, was wounded. After many 
ineffectual efforts the Republicans de- 
sisted on the approach of night, and 
intrenched themselves at the foot of 
the eminence on which the castle was 
situated, to prevent the escape of the 
garrison. 

69. The following day was decisive. 
Colli and the Piedmontese on the left 
made repeated efforts to disengage Pro- 
vei-a, but their exertions were in vain; 
and after seeing all their columns re- 
pulsed, that brave officer, destitute of 
provisions and water, was compelled to 
lay down his anns, with fifteen hun- 
dred men. Meanwhile Napoleon him- 
self, with the divisions of Massena and 
La Hai'pe, attacked and carried Dego 
after an obstinate resistance, while Jou- 
bert made himself master of the heights 
of Biestro. The reti*eat of the Austrians 
was obstructed by the artillery, which 
blocked up the road in the defile of 
Spegno, and the soldiers had no other 
resource but to disperse and seek their 
safety on the mountains. Thirteen 
pieces of artillery and three thousand 
prisoners fell into the hands of the 
victors. No sooner was this success 



achieved, than the indefatigable con« 
queror moved forward the division of 
Augei^au, now disengaged by the sur- 
render of Provera, to the important 
heights of Monte Zemolo, the occupa- 
tion of which completed the separation 
of the Austrian and Piedmontese ar- 
mies. Beaulieu retired to Acqui, on the 
road to Milan, and Colli towards Ceva^ 
to cover Turin. 

60. Meanwhile the braveWukasso- 
wich, at the head of six thousand Aus- 
trian grenadiers, made a movement 
which, if supported, might have com- 
pletely re-established the affidrs of the 
Allies. Separated from the body of the 
Imperial forces, he advanced fromVoltri 
to Dego, with the intention of form- 
ing a junction with d'Ai^enteau, who 
he imagined still occupied that place. 
Great was his surprise when he found 
it in the hands of the enemy; but in- 
stantly taking his resolution, like abravo 
man, he attacked and carried the place, 
making prisoners six hundred French, 
and regaining all the artillery lost on 
the preceding di^y. But this success, 
not being supported by the other divi- 
sions of the allied army, which were in 
full retreat, only led to the destruction 
of the brave men who had achieved it. 
Napoleon rapidly returned to the spot^ 
and commenced a vigorous attack with 
superior forces. Theywere received with 
such gallantry by the Austrians, that 
the Republican columns were in the 
first instance repulsed in disorder, and 
the general-in-chief hastened to the spot 
to restore the combat ; but at length 
General Lanusse, putting his hat on the 
point of his swoihI, led them back to 
the charge, and carried the place, with 
the loss of fifteen hundred men to the 
Imperialists, who escaped with diffi- 
culty by the road to Acqui, after aban- 
doning all the artillery tbey had re- 
taken. In this action Napoleon was 
particularly struck by the gallantry of a 
young chief of battalion, whom he made 
a colonel on the spot, and who contin- 
ued ever afterthe companion ofhis glory. 
His name was Lannes, afterwards Duke 
of Montebello, and one of the most he- 
roic marshals of the Bmpire. 

61. JeanLanneswasbomatLesboure, 
on the 11th April 1769, in the same 
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yoar with Ney, Wellington, and a host 
of other heroes. He was descended of 
humble and obscure parents, and was at 
first bred to the trade of a dyer, which 
he quitted in 1792 to eni'ol himself in 
a battalion of volunteers. It was soon 
discovered that he had marked talents 
for war, and the suffrages of his fellow- 
soldiers rapidly raised him to the rank 
of colonel, which he attained in the 
•close of 1793, during which year he had 
served with his regiment in the army 
of the Eastern Pyrenees. After the 
9th Thennidor, however, he was de- 
prived of his command, as well as Na- 
poleon and Massena, in consequence of 
their connexion with the younger Robes- 
pierre and the exti*eme Jacobin party; 
and being without employment, he re- 
turned to Paris, where he formed an 
acquaintance with both these generals. 
Massena and he served together under 
Napoleon on occasion of the revolt of 
the sections on the 13th Vendemiaire, 
and the services they then rendered at 
once mnstated them in the favour of 
government. When Napoleon received 
the command of the Army of Italy, 
Lannes solicited and received leave to 
accompany him, and he was immedi- 
ately placed at the head of a regiment, 
which distinguished itself in the highest 
degree in the course of the campaign. 

62. Lannes was one of the greatest 
generals which the French Revolution 
produced. "His talent," said Napo- 
leon " was equal to his bravery. He 
was at once the Roland of the army, 
and a giant in capacity. He had great 
experience in war, had been in fifty-four 
pitched battles, and three hundred com- 
bats. He was cool in the midst of fire, 
and possessed a clear penetrating eye, 
ready to take advantage of any oppor- 
tunity which might present itself. Vio- 
lent and hasty in his temper, some- 
times even in my presence, he was yet 
ardently attached to me. As a general, 
he was greatly superior to either Mor- 
eau or Soult." In his private charac- 
ter, however, this great general never 
recovered the defects of his early edu- 
cation. He was ignorant on all matters 
excepting his profession, coarse in con- 
versation, often UTitable in temper, 
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vehement in anger, and altogether des- 
titute of the lighter graces, which soften 
and adorn the military character. 

63. AfterthebattleofDego,LaHarpe'B 
division was placed to keep in check 
the shattered remains of Beaulieu's 
forces, while the weight of the army 
was moved against the Sardinian troops. 
Augereau drove the Piedmontese from 
the Monte Zemolo, and soon after the 
main body of the army arrived upon 
the same ridge. From thence the eye 
could discover the immense and fertile 
plains of I'iedmont. The Po, the Tan- 
aro, the Stura, and a multitude of 
smaller streams, were descried in the 
distance at the foot of the mountains, 
meandering in infant beauty ; beyond 
them the blue plains of Italy bounded 
the horizon ; while a glittering semi- 
circle of snow and ice, of a prodigious 
elevation, seemed to enclose within its 
mighty walls the promised land. A 
sublime spectacle met the troops when 
they arrived on this elevated point; 
and the soldiers, exhausted with fatigue, 
and overwhelmed by the grandeur of 
the sight, paused and gazed on the 
plains beneath. Those gigantic bar- 
riers, which natm^e had rendered so 
formidable, and on which art had lav- 
ished its treasures, had fallen as if by 
enchantment. "Hannibal," said Na- 
poleon, fixing his eyes on the moun- 
tains, "forced the Alps, but we have 
turned them." Soon after, the troops 
descended the steep slopes of the ridge, 
passed the Tanai*o, and found them- 
selves in the valleys which stretch up into 
the mountains from the Italian plains. 

64. Serrurierwasnowdetachedby the 
bridge of St Michael to turn the right 
of Colli, who occupied the intrenched 
camp of Ceva, while Massena passed the 
Tanaro to turn his left. The Piedmon- 
tese, who were about eight thousand 
strong, defended the camp in the first 
instance with success; but, finding their 
communications on the point of being 
lost, they retired in the night, and took 
a position behind the deep and rapid 
torrent of the Cursaglia. There they 
were assailed, on the following day, by 
Serrurier, who forced the bridge of St 
Michael ; while Joubert, who had waded 
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tfaroTigli the torrent farther up, in vain 
endeavoured to induce his foUowers to 
paas, and was obliged, after incurring 
the greatest risks, to retire. Thus re- 
lieved from all anxiety about his flank, 
Colli fell with all his forces on Serru- 
rier, and after a severe action drove 
him back again over the bridge, with 
the loss of six hundred men. Th^s 
check exposed Napoleon to imminent 
danger. The Sardinian general occu- 
pied a strong position in his front, while 
Beaulieu, with an army still formidable, 
was in his rear, and might easily resume 
offensive operations. A council of war 
was held in the night, at which it wa^t 
nnanimously resolved, notwithstanding 
the fatigue of the troops, to resume the 
attack on the following day. All the 
dispositions, accordingly, were made 
for a renewed assault on the bridge, 
with increased forces ; but on arriving 
at the advanced posts at daybreak, they 
found them abandoned by the enemy, 
who had fought only in order to gain 
time for the evacuation of the maga- 
sdnes in his rear, and had retired in the 
night to Mondovi. He was overtaken, 
however, in his retreat, near that place, 
by the indefatigable victor, and im- 
mediately took up a strong position, 
where he hoped to arrest the enemy. 
The Republicans advanced to the as- 
sault; and though Serrurier was de- 
feated in the centre by the brave Aus- 
trian grenadiers of Dichat, yet that 
courageous genei'al having been struck 
dead by a cannon-ball at the moment 
when lus troops, somewhat disordered 
by success, were assailed in flank by 
superior forces, the Piedmontese were 
thrown into confusion, and Serrurier, 
resuming the offensive, attacked and 
carried the redoubt of Bicoque, the 
principal defence of the position, and 
gained the victory. Colli retired to 
Chierasco, with the loss of two thousand 
men, eight cannon, and eleven stand- 
ards. 

65, Thither he was followed by Na- 
poleon, who occupied that town, which, 
though a fortified place, and important 
from its position at the confluence of 
the Stura and the Tanaro, was not 
armed, and incapable of resistance. By 
BO doing, he not only acquired a firm 



footing in the interior of Piedmont, but 
made himself master of ext^isive ma- 
gazines. This important success speed- 
ily changed the situation of the Frendi 
army. Having descended from the 
sterile and inhospitable summits of the 
Alps, they found themselves, though, 
still among the mountains, in oommu- 
nication with the rich and fertile plains 
of Italy ; provisions were obtained in 
abunduice, and, with the introduction 
of regularity in the supplies, the pillage 
and disorders consequent upon prior 
privations disappeared. The soldiers, 
animated with success, speedily recov- 
ered from their fatigues; the stragglers^ 
and those left behind in the mountains, 
rejoined their colours ; and the bands of 
conscriptsfromthedepots in the interior 
eagerly pressed forward to share in the 
glories, and partake the spoils, of the 
Italian army. In a short time the Re- 
publicans, notwithstanding their losses, 
were as strong as at the commenee- 
ment of the campaign ; while the AUies, 
besides having been driven from the 
ridge of the Alps, the barrier of Pied- 
mont, were weakened by thelossof above 
twelve thousand men and forty pieces 
of cannon. The effect of these suc- 
cesses was such that the AlHes every- 
where retired from the field ; and the 
French army, emerging from the moun- 
tain valleys, entered the vast plain of 
Piedmont^ and in a few days appeared 
before the gates of Turin. 

66. The court of Victor Amadeus 
was now in the utmost consternation, 
and opinions were strongly divided as 
to the course which should be pursued. 
The ministers of Austria and Qreat 
Britain urged the king, who was by no 
means deficient in firmness, to imitate 
the glorious example of his ancestors^ 
and abandon his capital. But as a pre- 
liminary to so decided a step, they in- 
sisted that the fortresses of Tortona^ 
Alessandria, and Valence, should be 
put into the possession of the Aus- 
trians, in order to give Beaulieu a solid 
footing on the Po ; and to this sacrifice 
in favour of a rival power, he could 
not be brought to submit. At length 
the Cardinal Costa persuaded him to 
throw himself into the arms of the 
French, and Colli was authorised to 
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open negotiations. This was one of the 
numerous instances in the history of 
Napoleon, in which his audacity not 
only extricated him from the most per- 
ilous situations, but gare him the most 
splendid triumphs ; for at this period, 
by his own admission, the French army 
was in yery critieal circumstances. He 
had neither heavy cannon nor a siege 
equipage to reduce Turin, Alessandria, 
or the numerous otiier fortresses of 
Piedmont, without the possession of 
which it would have been extremely 
hazardous to have penetrated farther 
into the country; the allied armies 
united were still superior to the French, 
and their cavaliy, of such vital impor- 
tance in the plains, had not at all suf- 
fered ; while his own troops, confounded 
at their own achievements, and as yet 
unaccustomed to such rapid success, 
were beginning to hesitate as to the ex- 
pedience of any farther advance. " The 
King of Sardinia," says Napoleon, "had 
still a great number of fortresses left ; 
and in spite of the victories which had 
been gained, the slightest check, one 
caprice of fortune, would have undone 
everything." 

67. It was, therefore, with the most 
lively satisfaction that Napoleon re- 
ceived the advances of the Sardinian 
government ; but he insisted that, as a 
preliminary to any armistice, the fort- 
resses of Coni, Tortona, and Alessan- 
dria should be put into his hands. The 
Piedmontese commissioners were at 
first disposed to resist this demand ; but 
Napoleon sternly replied — "It is for me 
to impose conditions— your ideas are 
absurd : listen to the laws which I im- 
pose upon you, in the name of the gov- 
ernment of my country, and obey, or 
to-morrow my batteries are erected, and 
Turin is in flames." These words so 
intimidated the Piedmontese that they 
returned in consternation to theii* ca- 
pital, where all opposition speedily.gave 
way. After some negotiation, the treaty 
was concluded, the principal conditions 
of which were, that the King of Sar- 
dinia should abandon the alliance, and 
send an ambassador to Paris to con- 
clude a definite peace : that, in the mean 
time, Ceva^ Coni, and Tortona, or, fail- 
ing it, Alessandria, should be delivered 



up to the French army, with all the 
artillery and magazines they contained; 
that the victors should continue to oo- 
eupy all the positions which at present 
were in their possession ; that Valence 
should be instantly ceded to the Repub- 
licans in lieu of the Neapolitans ; that 
the militia should be disbanded, and 
the regular troops dispersed in the for- 
tified places, so as to give no umbrage 
to the French. 

68. The armistice was followed, a 
fortnight after, by a treaty of peace 
between the King of Sardinia and the 
French Republic. By it his Sardinian 
Majesty finally renounced the coali- 
tion; ceded to the Republic, Savoy, 
Nice, and the wh61e possessions of Pied- 
mont to the westward of the highest 
ridge of the Alps (extending from Mount 
St Bernard by Mount (>en^vre to Roc- 
cabarbone near Genoa) ; and granted a 
free passage through his dominions to 
the troops of the French nation. The 
importance of this accommodation may 
be judged of by the letter of Napoleon 
to the Directory the day the armistice 
was signed — " Coni, Ceva, and Alessan- 
diia are in the hands of our army : if you 
do not ratify the convention, I will keep 
these fortresses, and march upon Turin. 
Meanwhile, I shall march to-morrow 
against Beaulieu, and drive him across 
the Po ; I shall follow close at his heels, 
overrun all Lombardy, and in amonth be 
in the Tyrol, join the army of the Rhine, 
and carry our united forces into Bava- 
ria. That design is worthy of you, of 
the army, and of the destinies of France. 
If you continue your confidence in me, 
I siiall answer for the results, and Italy 
is at your feet." 

69. This treaty was of more service 
to the French general than many vic- 
tories. It gave him a firm footing in 
Piedmont ; artillery and stores for the 
siege of Turin, if the final conditions 
should not be agreed to by the Direc- 
tory ; general stores and magazines in 
abundance, and a direct communication 
with Qenoa and France for the future 
supplies of the army. Napoleon, from 
the solid base of the Piedmontese fort- 
resses, was now enabled to turn his un- 
divided attention to the destruction of 
the Austrians, and thus commence^ 
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with some security, that great career of 
conquest which he aJready meditated 
in the Imperial dominions. Neverthe- 
less, a large proportion of his troops 
and officers openly condemned the con- 
clusion of any treaty of peace with a 
monarchical government ; and insisted 
that the opportunity should not have 
been suffered to escape, of establishing 
a revolutionary government in the fron- 
tier state of Italy. But Napoleon — 
whose head was too strong to be carried 
away by the theories of democracy, and 
who already gave indications of that 
resolution to detach himself from the 
cause of revolution by which he was 
€ver after so strongly distinguished — 
replied, that the fii-st duty of the army 
was to secure a firm base for future 
operations ; that it was on the Adige 
that the French standard must be estab- 
lished, to protect Italy from the Impe- 
rialists ; that it was impossible to ad- 
vance thus far without being secured in 
their rear ; that a revolutionary govern- 
ment in Piedmont would require con- 
stant assistance, scatter alarm through 
Italy, and prove a source of weakness 
rather than strength ; whereas the Sar- 
dinian fortresses at once put the Re- 
publicans in possession of the keys of 
the Peninsula. 

70. At the same time he despatched 
to Paris his aide-de-camp, Murat, with 
the standards taken, and addressed to 
his soldiers one of those exaggerated 
but eloquent proclamations which, by 
captivating the minds of men, contri- 
buted as much as his victories to his 
astonishing success. " Soldiei^ ! you 
have gained in fifteen days six victories, 
taken one-and-twenty standards, fifty- 
five pieces of cannon, many strong 
places, and conquered the richest part 
of Piedmont; you have made fifteen 
thousand prisoners, killed or T^^ounded 
ten thousand men. Hitherto you have 
fought on sterile rocks, rendered illus- 
trious, indeed, by your courage, but of 
no avail to your countiy; now you 
rival, by your services, the armies of 
the Bhine and the North. Destitute at 
first, you have supplied everything. 
You have gained battles without can- 
nons; passed rivers without biidges; 
made forced marches without shoes; 



bivouacked without bread ! The phal- 
anxes of the Republic — ^the soldiers of 
liberty — were alone capable of such 
sacrifices. But, soldiers ! you have done 
nothing while anything remains to do. 
Neither Turin nor Milan is in your 
hands ; the ashes of the conqueror of 
Tarquin are still trampled on by the 
assassins of Basseville ! I am told that 
there are some among you whose cour- 
age is giving way — ^who would rather 
return to the summits of the Alps and 
the Apennines. No — I cannot believe 
it. The conquerors of Montenotte, of 
Millesimo, of Dego, of Mondovi, bum 
to carry still farther the glories of the 
French name ! " When these succes- 
sive victories, these standards, these 
proclamations, arrived day after day at 
Paris, the joy of the people knew no 
bounds. The first day the gates of the 
Alps were opened ; the next, the Aus- 
trians were separated from the Pied- 
montese ; the third, the Sardinian army 
was destroyed and the fortresses sur- 
rendered. The rapidity of the success, 
the number of the prisoners, exceeded 
all that had yet been witnessed. Every 
one asked, who was this young hero 
whose fame had burst forth so suddenly 
— who, like Csesai*, had at once come, 
seen, and conquered, and whose procla- 
mations breathed the fei'vour of ancient 
glory ? Three times the Councils de- 
creed that the Army of Italy had de- 
served well of their country, and ap- 
pointed a fSte to Victory, in honour of 
the commencement of the campaign. 

71. Having secured his rear by this 
advantageous treaty, Napoleon lost no 
time in pursuing the discomfited re- 
mains of Beaulieu's ai*my, which had 
retired beliind the Po, in the hope of 
covering the Milanese territory. The 
forces of the Austrians were plainly 
now unequal to the struggle ; a coup- 
de-mainj which Beaulieu attempted on 
the fortresses of Alessandria, Tortona, 
and Valence, failed, and they were im- 
mediately after surrendered to the Re- 
publicans, while the corps of Keller- 
mann was about to be united to the 
army of Napoleon, and the possession, 
by the conclusion of the armistice, of 
the Col de Tende, the principal passage 
in that quarter from France into Italy, 
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now rendered disposable a reinforce- 
ment of above twenty thousand men. 
Napoleon, on his side, indulged the 
most brilliant anticipations ; and con- 
fidently announced to the Directory 
that he would cross the Po, expel the 
Austrians from the Milanese territory, 
traverse the mountains of the Tyrol, 
unite with the army of the Rhine, and 
carry the war, by the valley of the 
Danube, into the heart of the Imperial 
dominions.* 

72. By inserting a clause in the 
treaty with the King of Sardinia, that 
the French army was to be at liberty to 
ci'oas the Po at Valence, he completely 
deceived the Austrians as to the place 
where the passage was to be effected. 
The whole attention of Beaulieu hav- 
ing been drawn to that point, the Re- 
publican forces were rapidly moved to 
Placentia, and began to cross the river 
in boats at the latter place. Lannes 
was the first who effected the passage, 
and the other columns soon passed 
with such rapidity that a firm footing 
was obtained on the opposite bank; 
and two days afterwards Napoleon ar- 
rived with the bulk of his forces, and 
established a bridge. By Ubia skilful 
march, not only the Po was passed, but 
the Tessino turned, as Placentia is be- 
low its junction with the former river ; 
BO that one great obstacle to the conquest 
of Lombardy was already removed. 

73. Beaulieu, however, was now con- 
siderably reinforced, and his forces 
amounted to thirty-six battalions and 
forty-four squadrons, besides one hun- 
dred and twenty pieces of cannon — in 
all, nearly forty thousand men. He was 

* Buonaparte wrote to the Directory at this 
period— "The Kin^ of Sardinia has surrend- 
eredatdiscretion, Kiven up three of his strong- 
est fortresses, and the h^df of his dominions. 
If you do not choose to accept his submission, 
but resolve to dethrone him, you must amuse 
him for a few weeks, and give me warning : 
I will get possession of Valence, and march 
upon Turin. On the other hand. I shall im- 

B>8e a contribution of some millions on the 
uke of Parma^ detach twelve thousand men 
to Rome, as soon as I have beaten Beaulieu 
and driven him across the Adige, and then I 
am assured that you will conclude peace with 
the King of Sardinia, and strengthen me by 
the army of Kellermann. As to Genoa, by 
all means oblige it to pay fifteen millions." — 
Seertt Detpaich to the Mrectory, 29th April 1790. 
Corru. SecrHe de NapoUm^ i. 103. 



at Pavia, busily engaged in erecting 
fortifications, when he received intelli- 
gence of the passage at Placentia. He 
immediately moved forward his ad- 
vanced guard, consisting of three thou- 
sand infantry, and two thousand horse, 
under General Liptay, to Fombio, a 
small town a short distance from the 
Republican posts. Napoleon, who fear- 
ed that he might be strengthened in 
this position, and was well aware of the 
danger of fighting a general battle with 
a great river in his rear, lost no time in 
advancing his forces to dislodge hiuL 
D'Allemagne, at the head of the gren- 
adiers, attacked on the rights Lanusse 
by the chauss^e on the centre, and 
Lannes on the left After a vigorous 
resistance, the Austrians were expelled 
from the town, with the loss of above 
a thousand men. Liptay fell back to 
Pizzighitone. Meanwhile, Beaulieu was 
advancing with the bulk of his forces ; 
and the leading division of his army sur- 
prised General La Harpe in the night, 
who was killed bravely fighting at the 
head of his division, but not until the 
Austrians had been compelled to retire. 
74. The French troops having now 
entered the territory of Parma, it was 
of importance to establish matters on 
a pacific footing in their rear before 
pressing forward to Milan. The Grand- 
duke had no military resources what- 
ever ; the victor, therefore, resolved to 
grant him terms, upon the surrender 
of what he had to give. He was obliged 
to pay two millions of francs in silver, 
and to furnish sixteen hundred artil- 
lery-horses, of which the army stood 
much in need, besides great supplies of 
com and provisions. But on this oc- 
casion Napoleon commenced another 
species of military contribution, which 
he has himself confessed was imparal- 
leled in modem warfare, that of exact- 
ing from the vanquished the surrender 
of their most precious works of art. 
Parma was compelled to give up twenty 
of its principal paintings, among which 
was the celebrated St Jerome by Cor- 
reggio. The duke offered a million of 
fi-ancs as a ransom for that inestimable 
work of art, which many of his officers 
ui^ed the French genei'al to accept, as 
of much more service to the army than 
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the painting ; but Napoleon, whose 
mind Tras fixed on greater things, re- 
plied — " The million which he offers 
us would soon be spent ; but the pos- 
session of such a chef-d'oeuvre at Paris 
will adorn that capital for ages, and giye 
birth to similai' eisertions of genius." 

75. Thus commenced the system of 
seising the great works of ai'b in the 
conquered states, which the French 
generals afterwards carried to such a 
height, and which finally produced the 
noble^Qlery of the Louvre. The French 
have since had good reason to congra- 
tulate themsdves that the Allies did 
not follow their bad example ; and that, 
on occasion of the second capture of 
Paris, their victoi's had the generosity to 
content themselves with enforcing resti- 
tution of the abstracted spoils, without, 
like them, compelling the surrender of 
those that had been legitimately ac- 
quired. Certainly, it is impossible to 
condemn too strongly a use of the 
powers of conquest, which extends the 
ravages of war into the peaceful domain 
of the fine arts ; which transplants the 
monuments of genius from the regions 
where they have arisen, and where theii* 
value is appreciated, to those where 
they are exotics, and their merit is pro- 
bably little understood ; which renders 
them, instead of beingthe proud legacy 
of genius to mankind, the mere trophy 
of a victoi*'s glory ; which exposes them 
to be tossed about by the tide of con- 
quest, and subjected to irreparable in- 
jury in following the fleeting career of 
success ; and converts work^ destined 
to elevate and captivate the human race, 
into the subject of angry contention, 
and the badge of temporary subjugation. 

76. On the 8th, Napoleon marched 
towards Milan ; but, before proceeding 
to that city, he required to drive the 
Austrians from the line of the Adda, 
which they held, strongly guarded The 
wooden bridge of LoDi, over that river, 
was occupied by a powerful rearguard, 
consisting of twelve thousand Austrian 
inf antiy and four thousand horse ; while 
the remainder of their forces had retired 
to Crema, the right wing still holding 
firm at Oassano, and the neighbourhood 
of Milan. By a rapid advance, he hoped 
to cut off the bulk of their troops from 



the Hereditary States, and make them 
prisoners ; but as there was not a mo- 
ment to be lost in achieving the move- 
ments requisite to attain this object, he 
resolved to foroe the bridge, and thus 
get into their rear. He himself arrived 
at Lodi, at the head of tiie grenadiera 
of d'Allemagne ; upon which the Aus- 
trians withdrew from the town, and 
crossed the river, drawing up their in- 
fantry, with twenty pieces of cannon, 
at the further extremity of the bridge, 
to defend the passage; Napoleon im- 
mediately dirocted Beaimiont, with all 
the cavalry of the army, to pass at a 
ford half a league farther up ; while he 
himself directed all the artUlery which 
had arrived against the Austrian bat- 
tery, and formed six thousand grena- 
diers in close column, imder cover of 
the houses at his own end of the bridge. 
No sooner did he peroeive that the dis- 
charge of the Austrian artillery was be- 
ginning to slacken, from the effect of 
the French fire, and that the passage of 
the cavalry on their flank had com> 
menced, than, addressing a fewanimat* 
ing words to his soldieins, he gave the 
signal to advance. Thegrenadiers push- 
ed on in double-quick time, through a 
cloud of smoke, over the long and nar- 
row defile of the bridge. The terrible 
storm of grape-shot for a littie arrested 
their progress ; the front ranks were 
entirely swept away ; but those in rear, 
finding themselves supported by a cloud 
of tirailleurs, who waded the stream be- 
low the arches, and led with heroiccour* 
age by their general, soon recovered, 
and, rushingforwardwithresistiessfury; 
carried the Austrian guns, and drove 
back their infisintiy. Had the Fronch 
cavalry been ready to profit by the con- 
fusion, the whole corps of the Imperial- 
ists would have been destroyed ; but^ 
as it had not yet come up, their num w- 
ous squadrons protected the retreat of 
the infantry, who retired with the loss 
of two thousand men, and twenty pieces 
of cannon. The loss of the victors was 
at least as great. The object of this 
bold measure was indeed lost, for the 
Austrians, whom it had been intended 
to out off, had meanwhile gained the 
chauas^e of Brescia^ and madegood their 
I retreat ; but it contributed greatly ta 
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exalt the character and elevate the cout' 
age of the Republican troops, by in- 
spiring them with the beli^ that no- 
"^king could resist them : and it made a 
deep impression on the mind of Napo* 
l6on,'«^ho ever after styled it the " ter- 
rible passage of the bridge of Lodi"* 

77. This victory also powerfully in- 
creased the confidence of the soldiers ia 
their young commander. After each 
auocess, the old soldiers, who had at 
first been somewhat distrustful of him, 
aasembled, and gave him a new step of 
promotion. He was made a corporal 
at Lodi ; and the surname of " Le Petit 
Caporal," thence acquired, was long re- 
membered in the army. When,in 1815, 
lie was met by the battalion sent against 
him from the fortress of Grenoble, the 
soldiers, the moment they saw him, ex- 
claimed, '^ Long live our Uttle corporal ! 
we wiU never oppose him." l^or did 
this fearful passage produce a less 
powerful impression on the mind of the 
general ^ " The 13th Vendemiaire, and 
the victory of Montenotte," said Napo- 
leon, " did not induce me to believe my- 
self a superior character. It was after 
the passage of Lodi that the idea shot 
across my mind, that I might become 
a decisive actor on the political theatre. 
Then arose, for the first time, the spark 
of great ambition." 

78. After this disaster, Beaulieu re- 
tired behind the Mincio, leaving Milan 
to its fate ; and Pizzighettone, with its 
garrison of five hundred men, capitu- 
lated. Serrurier was placedat Cremona, 
from whence he observed the garrison 
of Mantua ; while Augereau pushed on 
&om Pizzighettone to Pavia. On the 
15Ui, Napoleon made his triumphal 
entry into Milan at the head of his 
troops, with all the pomp of war, to the 
sound of military music, amidst the ac- 
clamaiions of an immense concourse of 
spectators, and through the lines of the 
national guard, dressed in three colours, 
in honour of the triumph of the trico- 
lor flag. 

79. On this occasion the conqueror 
addressed to his soldiers another of 

* The bridge of Lodi exactly resembles the 
wooden bridge over the Clyde at Glasgow, 
both in form, materials^ and length.— -Per- 
itnaiobtervation. 



thosehearc-stirringproclamationswhiek 
so powerfully contributed to electriff 
the ardent imagination of the Itahanfl^ 
and added so much to the influence of 
his victories. — " Soldiers ! you have 
descended like a torrent from the sank- 
mit of the Apennines ; you have oveP' 
whelmed and dispersed everjrthing 
which opposed your progress. Pied> 
mont, delivered from the tyranny of 
Austria, has felt itself at liberty to in- 
dulge its natural inclination for peaoe^ 
aud for a French aUiance ; Milan is in 
your hands; and the Republican stand- 
ards wave over the whole of Lombardy. 
The Dukes of Parma and Modena owe 
their existence only to your generosity. 
The army which menaced you with so 
much pride, can now no longer find a 
barrier to ptrotect itself against your 
arms ; the Po, the Tessino, the Add% 
have not been able to stop you a single 
day ; these boasted bulwarks of Itsdy 
have proved as nugatory as the Alps. 
Such a career of success has carried joy 
into the bosom of your country ; fdtes 
in honour of your victories have been 
ordered by the national representatives 
in all the communes of the Republic; 
there, your parents, your wives, your 
sisters, your lovers, rejoice at your suo- 
cess, and glory in their connection with 
you. Yes, soldiers 1 you have indeed 
done much : but much stiU remains to 
be done. Shall posterity say that we 
knew how to conquer, but not how tQ 
improve victory ? Shall we find a Capua 
in Lombardy ? The hour ai vengeance 
has struck, but the people of all nations 
may rest in peace ; we are the friends 
of every people, and especially of the 
descendants of Brutus, Scipio, and the 
other great men whom we have taken 
for examples. To restore the Capitol ; 
to replace there the statues of the heroes 
who have rendered it immortal; to 
rouse the Romans from centuries of 
slavery — such will be the fruit of our 
victories ; they wiU form an era in hi»» 
tory ; to you will belong the glory of 
having changed the face of the most 
beautiful part of Europe. The French 
people, free within and dreaded withr 
out, will give to Europe a glorious peace^ 
which will indemnify her for sdl the 
sacrifices she has made for the last six 
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years. Then you will return to your 
homes, and your fellow-citizens will say 
of each of you in passing, ' He was a 
soldier in the Army of Italy !* " 

80. Great was the enthusiasm, un*- 
bounded the joy, which these unpar- 
alleled successes and eloquent words 
excited among all that ardent and gen- 
erous part of the Italian people, who 
panted for civil liberty and national 
independence. To them Napoleon ap- 
peared as the destined regenerator of 
Italy, the hero who was to achieve their 
liberation from Transalpine oppression, 
and bring back the glorious days of 
Roman virtue. His burning words, his 
splendid actions, the antique character 
of his thoughts, dif^sed a universal en- 
chantment. Even the coolest heads 
began to turn at the brilliant career 
thus begun, by a general not yet eight- 
and-twenty years of age, and the boimd- 
less anticipations of future triumph, of 
which he spoke with prophetic cer- 
tainty. From every part of Italy the 
young and the ardent flocked to Milan; 
balls and festivities gave token of the 
universal joy; every word and look of 
the conqueror was watched ; the patriots 
compared him to Scipio and Hannibal, 
and tiie ladies on the popular side knew 
no bounds in their adulation. 

81. But this illusion was of short dur- 
ation, and Italy was soon destined to 
experience the bitter fate and cruel de- 
gradation of every people who look for 
their deliverance to foreign assistance. 
In the midst of the general joy, a con- 
tribution of twenty millions of fi*ancs, 
or £800,000 sterling, struck Milan with 
astonishment, and wounded the Italians 
in their tenderest part — ^their domestic 
and economical arrangements. So enor- 
mous a contribution upon a single city 
seemed scarcely possible to be realised; 
but the sword of the victor offered no 
alternative. Great requisitions were at 
the same time made of horses for the ar- 
.tillery and cavalry in all the Milanese 
territory; and provisions were amassed 
on all sides at the expense of the inha- 
bitants, for which theyreceivednothing, 
or Republican paper of no value. Nor 

' did the Duke of Modena escppe more 
easily. He was compelled to purchase 
peace by a contribution of ten millions 



of francs in money or stores for the 
army, and to submit to the exaction of 
twenty paintings from his gallery for 
the Republican museum. Liberated 
Italy was treated with more severity 
than is generally the lot of conquered 
states. 

82. Thus commenced the system of 
" making war support war," which con- 
tributed so mudi to the early success 
of the Republican arms, which com- 
pensated for all the penury and ex- 
haustion of the Republican territory, 
which raised to the clouds the glory of 
the Empire, and brought about inevi- 
tably its ultimate destruction. France, 
abounding with men, but destitute of 
money — ^incapable of supporting war- 
by its own resources, from the entire 
stoppage of domestic industry, bu1> 
teeming with a restless and indigent- 
population, let loose en the world from. 
that v^ cause — found in this system 
the means of advancement and opu- 
lence. While the other armies of the 
Republic were suffering under the hor* 
rors of penury, and could hardly find 
food for their support, or clothes for 
their coverinn^, the Army of Italy was 
rolling in opulence, and the spoils of 
vanquished states gave them every en- 
joyment of life. fVom that time there 
was no want of soldiers to follow the 
cai'eer of the conqueror ; the prospect 
of glory and plunder brought wiUing- 
crowds to his standard. The passes of 
the Alps were covered with files of 
troops, pressing forward to the theatre 
of renown ; and all the chasms occa- 
sioned by the relentless system of war 
which he followed, were filled up by 
the multitudes whom the illusion of 
victoiy brought to his ranks. But the 
Republican soldiers were far from an- 
ticipating the terrible reverses to whiclL 
this system of spoliation was ultimately 
to lead, or that France was destined to 
groan imder exactions as severe as those 
she now so liberally mflicted upon 
others. Clothed, fed, and lodged at the 
expense of the Milanese, the soldiers 
pursued with thoughtless eagerness the 
career of glory which had opened before 
them. The floiiillery, the cavalry, were 
soon in the finest condition ; and hos- 
pitals were established for fifteen thou- 
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sand patients or wounded, in the dif- 
ferent towns in the conquered territory 
— ^for to that immense number had the 
rapidity of the marches, and the mul- 
tiplicity of the combats, swelled the 
sick-list. Having amply provided for 
his own army, Napoleon despatched 
several millions by the route of Genoa 
for the service of the Directory, and 
one million over the Alps to Moreau, 
to relieve the pressing wants of the 
army of the Upper Rhine. 

88. These great successes already be- 
gan to inspire the French government 
with jealousy of their lieutenant; and 
they in consequence transmitted an or- 
der by which Kellermann, with twenty 
thousand men, was to command on the 
left bank of the Po, and cover the siege 
of Mantua, while Napoleon, with the 
remainder of the forces, was to march 
upon Rome and Naples. But he was 
both too proud to submit to any divi- 
sion of his authority, and too sagacious 
not to see that, by ihus separai^g the 
forces, and leaving only a small army 
in the north of Italy, the Austrians 
would speedily recover themselves, re- 
gain the decisive ground in that quar- 
ter on which the fate of the peninsula 

* Najwleon on this occasion wrote to Car- 
not : " Kellerman]! could command the army 
as well as I — ^for no one is more convinced 
than I am of the courage and daring of the 
soldiers — ^but to imite us together would ruin 
everythinfT* I will not serve with a man 
who considers himself the first general in Eu- 
rope : and it is better to have one bad general 
than two good ones. War iej, like govern- 
ment, decided in a great degree by tact." To 
the Directory he observed : '* It is in the 
highest d^;ree impolitic to divide in two the 
Army of Italy, and not less adverse to the in- 
terests of the Republic to place at its head 
two different generals. The expedition to 
Leghorn, Rome, and Naples, is aveiy incon- 
siderable matter, and should be made by di- 
visions in Echelon, ready, at a moment's 
warning, to wheel about and face the Aus- 
trians on the Adige. To perform it with suc- 
cess, both armies must be under the com- 
mand of one general. I have hitherto con- 
ducted the campaign without consulting any 
one ; the results would have been very dif- 
ferent if I had been obliged to reconcile my 
views with those of another. If you impose 
upon me vexations of eveiy description ; if I 
must refer all my steps to the commissaries of 
government ; if they are authorised to change 
my movements, to send away my troops- 
expect no ftirther success. If you weaken 
your resources by dividing your forces— if 
you disturb in Italy the umty of military 



has always been decided, ere long drive 
then* inconsiderable opponents over the 
Alps, and cut off, without the possibi- 
lity of escape, the corps in the south 
of the peninsula. He therefore at once 
resigned his command, accompanying 
it with the observation, that one bad 
general is better than two good ones. 
The Directory, however, unable to dis- 
pense with the sei-vices of their youth- 
ful officer, immediately reinstated him, 
and abandoned their project, which was 
indeed in itself so absurd that it would 
have thrown great doubts on the mili- 
tary capacity of Camot^ the minister- 
at-war, if it had not in reality been sug- 
gested by the wish to extinguish the 
rising ambition of Napoleon.* 

84. In less than ten days after the- 
occupation of Milan, national guards 
in the Republican interest were organ- 
ised in the whole of Lombardy ; revo- 
lutionary authorities were everywhere 
established, and the country was ren- 
dered subservient to the military power 
of France. The garrison of two thou- 
sand men which Beaulieu had left in 
the citadel of Milan was closely in- 
vested, and the headquarters were 
moved to Lodi But an event here 

thought— I say it with grief, you will lose 
the fairest opportunity that ever occurred of 
giving laws to that fine peninsula. In the 
position of the a£Surs of the Republic, it is in- 
dispensable that you possess a general who 
eivj oys your confidence; if I do notdo so, Ishall 
not complain, and shall do my utmost to 
manifest my zeal in the service which you in- 
trust to me. Every one has his own method of 
carrying on war : Kellermann has more ex- 
I)erience, and may do it better than I ; but, 
together, we would do nothing but mis- 
chief. Your resolution on this matter is of 
more importance than the fifteen thousand 
men whom the Emperor has just sent to 
Beaulieu." But Buonaparte did not intrust 
this important matter merely to these argu- 
ments, strong as they were. Murat, who v/as 
still at Paris, received instructions to inform 
Barras that a million of A*ancs were de- 
posited at Genoa for his private use ; and 
the influence of Josephine was employed 
with both him and Camot to prevent the 
threatened division, and the result was 
that it was abandoned. "The Directory," 
said Camo^ " has maturely considered your 
arguments ; and the confidence which they 
have in your talents and republican zeal 
have decided the matter in your favour. 
Kellermann will remain at Ghamberry, and 
you may adjourn the expedition to Rome 
as long as you please." — Hardenbero, iii. 
49, 351. 
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oocnrred which threatened great dan- 
ger to the French army, and was only- 
prevented from proving calamitous by 
the decision and severity of its chief. 
Opinions were much divided in Italy, 
as in all states undergoing the crisis of 
a revolution, on the changes which were 
going forward. The lower classes in 
the towns had been moved by the equal- 
ity which the French everywhere pro- 
claimed ; but the peasantry in the coun- 
try, less Uable to the contagion of new 
principles, and more under the influ- 
ence of the nobility and priests, were 
still firmly attached to the ancient re- 
gime, with which the Austrian authority 
was now identified. When men's min^ 
were in this divided- state, the prodi- 
gious contribution levied upon Milan, 
and the vast requisitions of provisions 
and horses which had been made for 
the use of the army, over the whole 
country districts, inflamed the rural 
population to the highest degree. The 
people of Lombardy did not consider 
themselves as conquered, nor expect to 
be treated as such ; they had welcomed 
the French as deliverers, and now they 
found a severer yoke imposed upon 
them than that from which they had 
just escaped Roused to indignation by 
such treatment, a general insurrection 
was rapidly organised over the whole 
of that beautiful district. An attack, 
in concert with a sortie from the gar- 
rison of the castle, was made on Milan; 
and though it failed, the insurgents 
were more successful at Pavia, where 
the people rose against the garrison, 
forced it to capitidate, admitted eight 
thousand armed peasants within the 
walls, and closed their gates against 
the French troops. 

85. The danger was imminent : the 
tocsin sounded in all the parishes ; the 
least retrograde movement would have 
augmented the evil, and compelled the 
retreat of the army, whose advanced 
posts were already on the Oglio. In 
these circumstances, prudence coun- 
selled temerity; and Napoleon advanced 
in person to crush the insurgents. Their 
vanguard was routed by Lannes, and a 
hundred of the peasants killed; but 
this severe example having failed in 
producing intimidation, he marched 



himself next day to the walls of Pavia, 
with six pieces of light artillery. The 
grenadiers rnahed forward to the gates, 
which they forced open with hatchets : 
while the artillery cleared the ramparts 
the victorious troops broke into the 
town, which the peasants precipitately 
abandoned to its fate. Napoleon, wish.* 
ing to terrify the insurgents, ordered 
the magistrates and leaders of the re- 
volt to be shot, and the city to be de> 
livered up to plunder; while the un- 
happy peasants, pursued into the plain 
by the French dragoons, were cut dowa 
in great numbers. The pillage contin- 
ued the whole day, and that opulent 
and flourishing town underwent all the 
horrors of war. But the terrible ex- 
ample crushed the insurrection over 
the whole of Lombaxdy, where tran- 
quillity was speedily re-established, and 
hostages were taken from the principal 
families and despatched into Franco. 

86. In this act was displayed another 
feature of Napoleon's character, who, 
without being unnecessarily omel^never 
hesitated to adopt the most sanguinaiy 
measures when requisite for his own 
purposes. Pillage and rapine, indeed, 
invariably follow the capture of a town 
carried by assault, and it is impossible 
to prevent it ; but Napoleon in this in- 
stance authorised it by a general order, 
and shot the leading persons of the dty 
in cold blood. It is in. vain to appeal 
to the usages of war for a vindication of 
such cruelty : the inhabitants of Pavia 
wei*e not subjects of France, who were 
not entitled to resist its authority ; they 
were Austrian citizens, alike ctJled on 
and bound to defend their country from 
attack, or rescue it as soon as possiUe 
from the invader^s grasp. Nor can it 
be said they were not soldiers, and that 
sinQ)le citizens have no right to inter- 
fere with the contests of hostile armies; 
the words of Napoleon himself furnish 
his own condemnation. — ''It is the first 
duty," said the Emperor, in his pro- 
clamation to the peasantry of Fruiod, 
on March 5, 1814, "of every citizen to 
take up arms in defence of his country. 
Let the peoaawtry everywhere organiae 
themselves in bands, with such weapons 
as they can find ; let them fall upon the 
fianka and rear of the invaden; wd 
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let a consuming fire envelop the pre- 
sumptuoTis host which has dared to yio- 
late the territory of the great nation." 

87. Having by this severity stifled 
the spirit of insurrection in his real*, 
Napoleon continued his march, and on 
the 28th entered the great city of 
Brescia, situated in the neutral terri- 
tory • of Venice. Meanwhile, Beaulieu 
experienced the usual fate of a retiring 
army, that of being weakened by ihe 
detachments necessary to garrison the 
fortified places which it leaves uncov- 
ered in its retreat. He threw twenty 
battalions of his best troops into Man- 
tua, and took up a defensive position 
along liie line of the Mincio. There he 
was assailed on the following day by 
-Napoleon, who, after forcing the bridge 

of Borghetto, in front of his position, at- 
tacked his rearguard at Yalleggio with 
all his cavalry, and made prisoners, in 
apite of the bravest efforts of the Aus- 
trian horse, twelve himdred men, and 
took five pieces of cannon. Upon this 
Beaulieu retired up the vall^ of the 
Adige, and took post at the strong po- 
Bition of Galliano in the Italian Tyrol 

88. When the French army entered 
the Venetian territory, and it had be- 
eome evident that the flames of war 
were approaching its capital, it was 
warmly discussed in the Venetian se- 
nate what course the republic should 
pursue in the perilous circumstances 
that had occurred. Peschiera had been 
occupied by the Austrians, bul^ being 
abandoned by them, was instantly seiz- 
ed by the French, who insisted that, 
though a Venetian fortress, yet, having 
been taken possession of by one of the 
belligerent powers, it had now become 
the fair conquest of the other ; and, at 
tiie same time. Napoleon thi%atened 
tlie republic with all the vengeance of 
France, if the Coimt de Lille, a^rwards 
Louis XVIIL, who had resided for some 
years at Verona, was not immediatdy 
compelled to leave their territories; 
The Republican forces, under Massena^ 
were advancing towards Verona, and it 
was necessary to take a decided course. 
On the one hand it was urged, thai 
France had now proclaimed principles 
subversive of all regular governments, 
and in an especial manner inimical to 



the aristocracy of Venice ; that certain 
ruin, either from foreign violence or 
domestic revolution, was to be expected 
from their success ; that the haughi^ 
tone already assumed by the conqueror 
already showed that he looked upon all 
the continental possessions of the re- 
public as his own, and was only wait- 
ing for an opportunity to seize them for 
the French nation ; and, therefore, that 
the sole course left was to throw them- 
s^ves into the arms of Austria, the na* 
tural ally of all regular governments. 
On the other, it was contended that 
they must beware lest they mistook a 
temporary irruption of Mie Republicans 
for a permanent settlement ; that Italy 
had in eveiy age been the tomb of the 
French armies ; that the forces of the 
present invader, how successftd soever 
they had hitherto been, were unequal 
to a permanent occupation of the Pen* 
insula^ and would in the end yield to 
the persevering efforts of the Germans ; 
that Austria, therefore, the natural 
enemy of Venice, and the power which 
coveted, would in the end attempt to 
seize, its territorial possesions ; that 
their forces were now expelled from 
Lombardy, and could not resume the of- 
fensive for two months, a period which 
would suffice to the French general to 
destroy the republic; that interest^ 
therefore, equally with prudence, pre- 
scribed that they should attach them- 
selves to the cause of France, obtain 
thereby a barrier against the ambition 
of their powerful neighbour, and re- 
ceive in recompense for their services 
part of the Italian dominions of the 
Austrian empira That in so doing 
they mxiBtf it is true, to a certain de- 
gree modify their form of government ; 
but that was no more than the spirit 
of the age required, and was absolutely 
indispensable to secure the preservation 
of their continental possessions. A 
third party, few in numbers but reso- 
lute in purpose, contended, that the 
only safe course was that of an armed 
neutrality ; that the forces of the state 
should be instantly raised to fifty thou- 
sand men, and either of the belligerent 
powers which should violate their ter- 
ritory be threatened with the whole 
vengeance of the republic \ 
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89. Had the Venetians poBsessed the 
firmness of the Roman senate, they 
-would have adopted the first course ; 
had they been inspired by the spirit of 
the Athenian democracy, they would 
have followed the second; had they 
been animated by the courage of the 
Swiss confederacy, they might have 
taken the third. In any case the re- 
public would probably have been saved ; 
for it is impossible to consider the long 
and equal struggle which ensued round 
Mantua, between France and Austria, 
without being convinced that a con- 
siderable body, even of Italian troops, 
might thenhave turned the balance. The 
Venetian government possessed a coun- 
try inhabited by three millions of souls ; 
the capital was beyond the reach of at- 
tack ; their army could easily be raised 
to fifty thousand men ; thirteen regi- 
ments of Sdavonians in their service 
were good troops ; then* fleet ruled the 
Adriatic. But Venice was worn out 
and corrupted; its nobles, drowned in 
pleasure, were destitute of energy; its 
peasantry, accustomed to peace, were 
unequal to war ; its defence, intrusted 
wholly to mercenary troops, rested on 
a tottering foundation. They adopted 
in consequence the most timid course, 
which, in presence of danger, is gener- 
ally the most perilous. They made no 
warlike preparations ; they added nei- 
ther to their army or navy ; they laid 
in no stores of provisions, but merely 
sent commissioners to the French gen- 
eral to deprecate his hostility, and en- 
deavour to secure his good-wiU. The 
consequence was what might have been 
anticipated from conduct so imworthy 
of the ancient fame of Venice. The 
commissioners were disregarded; the 
war was carried on in the Venetian 
territories, and at its close the republic 
was swept from among the nations. 

90. In adopting thu course, Napo- 
leon exceeded the instructions of his 
government; and, indeed, on faim alone 
appears to rest the atrocious perfidy 
and dissimulation exercised in the se- 
quel towards that state. The direc- 
tions of the Directory were as follows : 
"Venice should be treated as AneiUralf 
but not a friendly power ; it has done 
nothing to merit the latter character." 



But, instead of following* these direc- 
tions, Napoleon from the first \ised the 
most insulting and rigorous language 
to the Venetian commissioners. " Ve- 
nice," said he, " by daring to give an 
asylum to the Count de Lille, a pre- 
tender to the throne of France, has de- 
clared war against the Republic I 
know not why I should not reduce Ve- 
rona to ashes — a town which had the 
presumption to esteem itself the capi- 
tal of France." He declared to them 
that he would carry that threat into 
execution that very night, if an imme- 
diate surrender did not take place. The 
perfidy of his views against the Repub- 
lic of St Mark, even at this early period, 
was fully evinced in his secret despatch 
to the Directory on 7th June. ** If 
your object^" said he, "is to extract 
five or six millions out of Venice, I 
have secured for you a pretence for a 
rupture. You may demand it as an 
indemnity for the combat of Borghetto, 
which I was obliged to sustain to take 
Peschiera. If you have more decided 
views, we mutt take care not to let that 
euhjeet of guarrd drop ; tell me what 
you wish, and be assured I will seize 
the most fitting opportunity of cany- 
ing it into execution, accorcUng to cir- 
cumstances ; for we must take cai*e not 
to have all the world on our hands at 
once. The truth of the afiair of Peschi- 
era is, that the Venetians were cruelly 
deceived by the Austrians, who de- 
manded a passage for fifty men, and 
then seized the town." 

91. Massena entered the magnificent 
city of Verona, thefrontier city of the Ve- 
netian dominions, situated on the Adige, 
and a military position of the highest 
importance for future operations, in 
the beginning of June. Its position at 
the entrance of the great valley of the 
Adige, and on the high-road from the 
Tyrol into Lombardy, rendered it the 
advanced post of the French army, in 
covering the siege of Mantua. He oc- 
cupied, at the same tlmle, Porto-Leg- 
nago, a fortified town on the Adige^ 
which, along with Verona, strengthen- 
ed that stream, whose short and rapid 
course from the Alps to the Po formed 
the best militaiy frontier of Italy. 
There he received the oommissionen 
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of Venice, who vainly came to depre- 
cate the victor's wrath, and induce 
him to retire from the territories of the 
republic. With such terror did his 
menaces inspire them, that the Vene- 
tian government concluded a treaty, 
"by which they agreed to furnish sup- 
plies of every sort for the army, and 
secretly pay for them; and the com- 
missioners, overawed by the command- 
ing air and stem menaces of Napoleon, 
'wixite to the senate, ** This young man 
will one day have an important influ- 
ence on the destinies of his country." 

92. The French general was now 
-firmly established on the line of the 
Adige, the possession of which he al- 
ways deemed of so much importance, 
and to the neglect of which he ascribed 
all the disasters of the succeeding cam- 
paigns of the French in Italy. Nothing 
remained but to make himself master 
of Mantua ; and the immense efforts 
made by both parties to gain or keep 
possession of that place prove the vast 
importance of fortresses in modeim 
war. Placed in the middle of unhealthy 
marshes, which are traversed only by 
five chauss^es, strong in its situation, as 
well as from the fortifications which 
surround it, this town is truly the bul- 
virark of Austria and Italy, without the 
possession of which the conquest of 
Lombardy must be deemed insecure, 
and that of the Hereditary States can- 
not be attempted. The entrances of 
two only of the chanssdes which ap- 
proached it were defended by fortifica- 
tions at that time ; so that by placing 
troops at these points, and drawing a 
cordon round the others, it was an easy 
matter to blockade the place, even with 
■a body of troops inferior to those be- 
sieged. Semirier sat down before this 
fortress, in the middle of June, with 
ten thousand men ; and with this in- 
considerable force, skilfully disposed 
at the entrance of the highways which 
crossed the lake, and round its shores, 
he contrived to keep in check a garri- 
son of fourteen thousand soldiers, of 
whom, it is true, more than a third en- 
cumbered the hospitals of the place. 
As the siege of this important fortress 
required a considerable time. Napoleon 
had leisure to deliberate concerning 



the ulterior measures which he should 
pursue. An army of forty-five thou- 
sand men, which had so rapidly over- 
run the north of Italy, could not ven- 
ture to penetrate into Germany by 
the Tyrol — ^the mountains of which 
were occupied by Beaulieu's forces, 
aided by a warlike peasantry — and at 
the same time carry on the blockade of 
Mantua, for which at least fifteen thou- 
sand men would be required. More- 
over, the southern powers of Italy were 
not yet subdued ; and though little for- 
midable in a military point of view, they 
might prove highly dangerous to the 
blockading force, if the bulk of the Re- 
publican troops were engaged in the 
defiles of the Tyrol, while the French 
armies on the Rhine were not yet in a 
condition to give them any assistance. 
Influenced by these considerations, he 
resolved to take advantage of the pause 
in military operations which the block- 
ade of Mantua and retreat of Beaulieu 
afforded, to clear his rear of enemies, 
and establish the French influence to 
the south of the Apennines. 

93. The King of Naples, alarmed at 
the retreat of the German troops, and 
fearful of having the whole forces of 
the Republic upon his own hands, upon 
the first appearance of their advance to 
the south solicited an armistice, which 
the French commander readily grant- 
ed. This was immediately followed 
by the secession of the Neapolitan 
cavalry, two thousand four hundred 
strong, from the Imperial army. En- 
couraged by this defection. Napoleon 
resolved instantly to proceed against 
the Ecclesiastical and Tuscan states, 
in order to extinguish the hostility, 
which was daily becoming more inve- 
terate, to the south of the Apennines. 
The excitement was extreme in all the 
cities of Lombardy; and every hour 
rendered more marked the separation 
between the aristocratic and democratic 
parties. The ai'dent spirits in Milan, Bol- 
ogna, Brescia, Parma, and all the great 
towns of that fertile district, were in full 
revolutionary action, and alarge propor- 
tion of their citizens seemed resolved 
to throw off the patrician influence 
under which they had so long contin- 
ued, and establish republics on the 
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model of the great Transalpine demo- 
cracy. Wakened by these appearances 
to a sense of the danger which threat- 
ened them, the aristocratic party were 
everywhere strengthening themselves ; 
tiie nobles in the Genoese fiefs were 
collecting forces ; the British had made 
themselves masters of Loghom ; and 
the Roman Pontiff was threatening to 
put forth his feeble strength. Napo- 
leon knew that Wurmser, who had been 
detached from the army of the Upper 
Rhine with thirty thousand men, to 
restore affairs in Italy, could not be at 
Verona before the middle of July, and 
before then there appeared time to sub- 
due the states of central Italy, and se- 
cure the rear of his army. 

94. Having left fifteen thousand men 
before Mantua, and twenty thousand 
on the Adige, to cover its blockade, the 
French goieral set out himself, with 
the division of Augereau, to cross the 
Apennines. He returned, in the first 
instance, to Milan, opened the trenches 
before its castle, and pressed the siege 
so as to compel its surrender, which 
took place shortly after. From thence 
he proceeded against the Genoese fiefs. 
Lannes, with twelve hundred men, 
stormed Arquata, the chief seat of hos- 
tilities ; burned the village; shot the 
principal inhabitants; and by these 
severe measures so intimidated the se- 
nate of Genoa, that they implicitly sub- 
mitted to the conqueror, sent off the 
Austrian minister, and agreed to the 
occupation of all the military posts in 
their territory by the French troops. 
From thence Napoleon moved towards 
the eastward, designing to cross the 
Apennines between Bologna and Flo- 
rence. He entered Modeua, where he 
was received with every demonstra- 
tion of joy ; and on the road to Bol- 
ogna made himself master of the fort 
of Urbino, with sixty pieces of heavy 
artillery, which proved a most season- 
able supply for the' siege of Mantua. 
His appearance at Bologna, which has 
always been distinguidied beyond any 
other city in Italy by liberal opinions, 
was the signal for a general outbreak. 
The people at once revolted against 
the Papid authority ; while Napoleon 
encouraged tiie propagation of every 



principle which was calculated to d^ 
member the Ecclesiastical territorieB. 
The Italian troops were pursued to 
Ferrara, which the Republicans entered 
without opposition, and made them- 
selves masters of its amenal, contaizi' 
ing one hundred and fourteen pieces of 
artillery ; while General Yaubois ctob&- 
ed the Apennines, and, avoiding Flor- 
ence, directed his steps towards Rome. 
95. At the intelligence of his ap- 
proach, the Council of the Vatican was 
thrown into the utmost alarm. Azara^ 
minister of Spain, was despatched im- 
mediately wi^ offers of submission, and 
arrived at Bologna to lay the tiara at 
the feet ofthe Republican general The 
terms of an armistice were soon agreed 
on ; — ^it was stipulated that Bologna 
and Ferrara should remain in the pos- 
session of the French troops ; that the 
Pope should pay twenty millions of 
fi:un8s, furnish great contributions of 
stores and provisions, and give up a 
hundred of the finest works of art to 
the French commissioners. In virtue 
of this humiliating treaty, all the chief 
monuments of genius which adorned 
the Eternal City were soon after trans- 
ported to the museum at Paris. G^ioa 
at the same time occupied the rapa- 
cious eyes of the French general : he 
had received instructions from the Di- 
rectory to extract from its government 
ten millions of francs. " You may die- 
tate laws to Genoa as soon as you 
please," were his expressions, in his in- 
structions to Faypoult, the French en- 
voy there. And to the Directory he 
wrote, — "All our affairs in Italy are 
now closed, excepting Venice and Ge- 
noa. As to Venice, tAe moment for ac- 
tion hcu not yet arrived ; we must first 
beat Wurmser and take Mantua. But 
the moment has arrived for Genoa ; I 
am about to break ground for the ten 
millions. I think, besides, with the 
minister Faypoult, that we must expel 
a dozen fammes from the government 
of that city, and oblige the senate to 
repeal a decree which banished two 
families favourable to France." And 
to Faypoult Napoleon pi<escribed his 
course of perfidious dissimulation in 
these words : " 1 have not yet seen M. 
Catanio, the Genoese deputy; but / 
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^mU neglect noAing tthich may throw 
^ them off Hmrgrtard. TheDirectoiyhas 
ordered me to exact the ten millions, 
but interdicted all political operations. 
OmU nothing which may set the senate 
asleep, and amuse them with, hopes till 
the moment of wakening has airiyed." 
The moment of wakem'ng thus con- 
templated by Napoleon was an internal 
renrolution, which was not yet fully 
prepared. 

96. Having arranged this important 
treaty, Napoleon wi^out delay crossed 
the Apennines, and found the division 
of y aubois at Fistoia. From that point 
lie detached Murat, who suddenly de- 
scended upon Le^om, and seized a 
large portion of the effects of the Brit- 
ish merchants, which were sold in open 
-violation of all the usages of war, which 
hitherto had respected private property 
at land ; and from their sale he realised 
twelve millions of francs for the use, of 
the army. What rendered this outrage 
more flagrant was, that it was commit- 
ted in the territories of a neutral power, 
the Grand-duke of Tuscany, from whom 
he himself at the time was receiving 
the most splendid entertainment at 
Florence. Thus early did Napoleon 
evince that unconquerable haned of 
British commerce, and that determina- 
tion to violate the usages of war for its 
destruction, by which he was ever after- 
wards so strongly actuated, and which 
had so powerful a share in contributing 
to his downfall 

97. The rapine and pillage of the 
French authorities, consequent on this 
irruption into Tuscany, knew no bounds. 
" If our administrative confiuct," said 
Napoleon to the Directory, "was detest- 
able at Leghorn, our political conduct 
towards Tuscany has been no better." 
His views extended even further, for 
on the 25th he wrote to the Directory, 
''Reports are in circulation that the 
Emperor is dying ; the Grand-duke of 
Tuscany, the heii* to the throne, will 
instantly set out for Vienna. We must 
anticipate him, by taking military pos- 
session of the whole of Tuscany." After 
a short stay at Florence, Napoleon re- 
turned to Bologna, where Augereau 
took a severe vengeance on the inhabit- 
ants of the village of Lugo, who had 



taken up arms against the Republicans, 
and killed and wounded some soldiers 
in a detachment sent for its reduction. 
The village was carried by assault, 
burnt to ashes, and the imfortunate pea- 
sants, to the number of one thousand, 
were put to the sword with merciless 
severity. This terrible example having 
struck consternation into sll the in- 
habitants of that part of Italy, Napo- 
leon returned to the vicinity of Mantua, 
with the battering-train taken at the 
castles of Milan, Urbino, and Ferrara, 
to superintend the operations of the 
si^e, which Serrurier was now about 
to undertake in good earnest, but for 
the relief of which place Austria was 
making the most vigorous exertions. 

98. The resolution of Napoleon to 
stir up a quarrel with Venice was more 
and more clearly evinced, as matters 
approached a crisis in the north of Italy. 
On the 25th July he had a long and 
confidential conversation with Pesaro, 
the commissioner of that republic ; and 
such was the vehemence of his lan- 
guage, the exaggeration of his com- 
plamts, and the sternness of his manner, 
that that commissioner forthwith wrote 
to the senate of St Mark that war ap- 
peared inevitable. It was in vain that 
Pesaro represented to Napoleon " that, 
ever since the entrance of the French 
into Italy, his government had made it 
their study to anticipate all the wishes 
of the general-in-chief ; that, if it had 
not done more, it was solely from in- 
ability, and a desire not to embroil it- 
self with the Imperialists, who never 
ceased to reproach them with their 
partiality to France; that the senate 
would do everything in its power to 
restrain the public effervescence ; and 
that the armaments,, so much com- 
plained of, were directed asmuch against 
the English and Russians as the French." 
The determination of Napoleon in re- 
gard to the Venetian republic is re- 
vealed in hiB secret despa t ches at this 
period to the Directory, "ihave seized," 
said he, " the citadel of Verona, armed 
it with the Venetian cannon, and siun- 
moned the senate to dissolve its arma- 
ments. Venice has already furnished 
three millions for the service of the 
army ; but^ in order to extract more 
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out of it, I have found myself under 
the necessity of assuming a menacing 
tone towards their commissaries, of ex- 
aggerating the assassinations commit- 
ted on our troops, of complaining bit- 
terly of their armaments ; and by these 
means I compel them, in order to ap- 
pease my wrath, to furnish whatever I 
desire. This is the only way to deal 
with such < persons. There is not, on 
the face of the earth, a more perfidious 
or cowardly government. I will force 
them to provide supplies for the army 
till the fall of Mantua, and then an- 
nounce that they must farther make 
good the contributions fixed in your 
instructions." 

99. No sooner had the Aulic Council* 
received intelligence of the defeat of 
Beaulieu, and the retreat of his forces 
into the Tyrol, than they resolved upon 
the most energetic measures to repair 
the disaster. The army of Beaulieu re- 
tired to Roveredo, where they threw 
up intrenchments to cover their posi- 
tion, while eight thousand Tyrolese 
occupied the ci'ests of the mountains, 
which separated the valley of the Adige 
from the lake of Garda. Meanwhile 
Marshal Wurmser was detached from 
the Upper Rhine with thirty thousand 
men, to assume the chief command of 
the army destined for the relief of 
Mantua, which, by that great rein- 
forcement, and numerous detachments 
drawn from the interiorj was raised to 
sixty thousand effective troops. These 
extensive preparations, which were mag- 
nified by report, and had roused the 
aristocratic party throughout Italy to 
gi*eat exertions, filled Napoleon with 
the most lively apprehensions. To op- 
pose them he had only fifty«five thou- 
sand men, of whom fifteen thousand 
ivero engaged in the siege of Mantua, 
and ten thousand in keeping up his 
communications and maintaining garri- 
sons in the conquered territory ; so that 
not above thirty thousand could be re- 
lied on for operations in the field. He 
liad incessantly ui^ged the Directory to 
send him reinforcements; but, although 

* The " Avlic CouncH," so often mentioned 
in the course of this work, is a council of hi^h 
officers at Vienna, to whom is intrusted the 
direction of the military concerns of the Em- 
pire. 



eight thousand men from the army of 
Kellermann had joined his standard, 
and numerous reinforoements from the 
depots in the interior, they were barely 
adequate to ropair the losses arising 
from that wasteful campaign. Nothing 
but the greatest ability on the part of 
the genei*al, and courage among the 
soldiers, could have compensated for 
this inferiority in numbers; but the 
genius of Napoleon, and the confidence 
arising from a series of victories, proved 
adequate to the task. His success was 
mainly owing to the vicious plan of at- 
tack adopted by the Austrians, which, 
like all the others framed by the Aulic 
Council, was exposed to defeat from 
the division of their forces. 

100. The waters which descend froDQ. 
the southern ridges of the Tyrol unite 
into two stroams, flowing nearly paral- 
lel to each other, and issuing, in the 
same latitude, into the plain of Lom- 
bardy — ^the Mincio and the Adige. The 
fiinst forms, in its course, the noble sheet 
of water called the lake of Garda, flows 
through the plain immortalised by the 
genius of Vii^il, swells into the lakes 
which surround Mantua, and afterwards 
dischai-ges itself into the Po. The lat- 
ter, after descending from the snowy 
ridges of the Higher Alps, flows in an 
open valley to a narrow and precipit- 
ous pass above Verona, next emeigea 
into the open country, winds in a deep 
and rocky bed to Legnago, after which 
it spreads into vast marshes, and is lost 
amidst the dikes and irrigated fields of 
Lombardy. Three roads present them- 
selves to an ai*my proposing to issue 
from the Tyrol into the Italian plains. 
The firsty turning sharp to the left at 
Roveredo, traverses the romantic de- 
files of the Val Sugana, and emerges 
into the open country at Bassano ; the 
second passes by the upper end of the 
lake of Garda, and comes down by its 
western shore to Salo and Brescia ; 
while the third descends the left bank 
of the Adige, and, after traversing the 
gloomy passes of Galliano and Chiusa, 
reaches the smiling plains of Italy, a 
few miles above the town of Verona. 
The space between the Adige and the 
lake of Garda, though only three leagues 
broad, is occupied by the Monte Baldoj 
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the precipices of wliich restrain the 
iiTer on the one hand and the lake on 
the other. In this narrow and rocky 
space a road descends between the 
Adige and the lake, from Royeredo to 
the plain. It follows the right bank of 
the stream as far as Osteria deUa Da- 
gana, when, meeting impracticable pr^ 
cipices, it turns to the right, and as- 
cends the plateau of RiToli 

101. Theoutletsof all these passeswere 
occupied by the French troops. Sauret, 
with only four thousand fiye handred 
men, was posted at Salo, to guard the 
western side of the lake of Qarda, as 
the road there was not passable by ar* 
tillery ; Massena, with fifteen thousand, 
guarded the great road along the Adige, 
and occupied the plateau of BivoU ; 
while Despinoy, with fivethousand, was 
in the eniirons of Verona ; and Auger- 
eau with eight thousand, in reserve, at 
Legnago. Napoleon himself, with two 
thousand horse, took post atCastelnovo, 
in order to be equally near any of the 
points that might be menaced. Wurm- 
ser^s plan was to make demonstrations 
only against Verona and the left of the 
Adige ; and to bring down the bulk of 
his forces by the Monte Baldo, and the 
valley of Salo, on the opposite sides of 
the lake of Qarda. For thia purpose he 
detached Quasdanovich, with twenty 
thousand men, to go round the upper 
end of the lake, and descend upon Salo ; 
while he took the command of forty 
thousand himself, whom he distributed 
on the two roads which descend the 
opposite banks of the Adige : the one 
division was destined to force Corona 
and the plateau of Rivoli, while the 
other was to debouch upon Verona. 
The whole columns were in motion by 
the end of July; rumour had magnified 
their numbers; and the partisans of 
Austria and of the aristooratiG sys- 
tem were already breaking out into ex- 
ultation, and anticipating the speedy 
verification of the proverb ''that Italy 
was the tomb of the French." 

102. In truth, the ciixjumstanoes of 
the Republicans were all but desperate. 
Their enemies were fresh, recruited in 
numbers, and superior in strength; 
they were worn out with fatigue, de- 
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jected, and numerically inferior. On 
the 29th July, the Imperial outposts 
attacked the French at all points, and 
everywhere with success. Massena, 
vigorously assaulted at three in the 
morning by superior forces, was driven 
from the intrenchments of Corona, and 
retired with loss to Rivoli, from whence 
he was glad to escape towards Castel- 
novo, upon finding that the column 
which followed the left bank of the 
Adige was getting into his rear. At the 
same time, the Imperialists drove in the 
Republican posts on the great road, 
foiled the pass of Chiusa, and appeared 
before Verona ; while, on the other side 
of the lake of Garda, Quasdanovich at- 
tacked and carried the town of Salo, 
and afterwards Brescia, on the princi- 
pal line of retreat towards France. In 
this extremity. Napoleon called a coun- 
cil of war. All the officers, with the 
exception of Augereau, recommended a 
retreat behind the Po ; but that intre- 
pid chief resolutely held out for battle. 
The generals were dismissed without 
thecommander-in-chief having signified 
his own opinion, but in the course of 
the night he formed a resolution which 
not only extricated him from his peril- 
ous situation, but has immortalised his 
name in the annals of war. 

108. The Austrians, sixty thousand 
strong, were descending the opposite 
sides of the lake of Garda, and it was 
evident that, if they succeeded in en- 
closing the French army near Mantua, 
they would infallibly crush 'it by their 
superiority of force. But in so doing 
they exposed themselves to be attacked 
and beaten in detail by forces inferior 
on the whole, but superior at the point 
of attack, if the siege of that place were 
rapidly raised, and the bulk of the 
Frencn army thrown first on the one ad- 
vancing column and then on the other. 
Napoleon resolved on this sacrifice. It 
involved a deep mortification, a very 
serious loss ; but without it there was 
notachanceofltalybeingsaved. Orders 
were immediately despatched to Semi- 
rier to raise the siege of Mantua ; the 
division of Augereau was moved from 
Legnago across the Mincio ; and the 
French army, with the exception of 

T 
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Masseua's diTision, concentrated at the 
lower eztremitj of the lake of Qarda, 
to fall, in the first instance, upon the 
corps of QuaadanoYich, which already 
intercepted his communications with 
Milan. These orders were promptly 
obeyed. During the night of the 81st 
July, the siege of Mantua was raised, 
the cannon spiked, and the stores thrown 
into the lake ; while Napoleon himself, 
with the greater part of his army, crossed 
the Mincio at Peschiera, and prepared 
to fall on the Austrian forces on the west- 
ern shoi'e of the lake of Garda. There 
was not a moment to lose ; in a few 
hours th6 allied columns would be in 
communication, and the French com- 
pelled to fight greatly Bui)erior forces in 
a single field. No sooner had Napo- 
leon arrived with the reinforcements, 
than he sent forward Augereau to clear 
the road to Milan, and ordered Sauret 
to retake Salo. 

. 104. Both expeditionswere complete- 
ly successful ; Brescia was regained, and 
the Austrians were expelled from Salo. 
Meanwhile Napoleon himself, with the 
brigade of d*Allemagne, advanced to 
Lonato, and, after a violent struggle, 
drove the Imperialists out of that place, 
with the loss of five hundred prisoners. 
In these actions Quasdanovich lost few 
men ; but he met with unlooked-for re- 
sistance, and vacillation appeared in his 
movements. He first gave oi*dei*s to 
halt, and then, astonished at finding 
himself assailed by imposing masses, in 
a quarter where he expected to find only 
the rear of the enemy, he fell back to- 
wards the mountains, to await intelli- 
gence of the operations of the main 
body under Wurmser. Meanwhile that 
brave commander, having dislodged 
Massena from his position, advanced to 
Mantua, into which fortress he made his 
triumphal entry on the 1st August. 
The sudden raisittg of the siege, the 
abandonment of the equipage, the de- 
struction of works which it had cost the 
Republicans so long to construct, all 
conspired to increase his satisfaction at 
this events and promised an easy con- 
quest over the retiring remains of the 
enemy. But, on the very night of his 
arrival, he received intelligence of the 
check of Quasdanovich and the re-cap- 



ture of Brescia. Immediately he ad- 
vanced his columns across the Mincio, 
and moved upon Oastiglione, with the 
design of enveloping the French army 
with all his forces, while Quasdanovich 
resumed the offentive, and retook thye 
town of Salo. The crisis was now ap- 
proaching; the Austrian armies were 
not only in communication, but almost 
united, while the Republicans, with in- 
ferior forces, lay between them. Napo- 
leon immediately drew back the divi- 
sions of Massena and Augereau, above 
twenty thousand strong, and caused his 
whole army to face about ; what had 
been the rear became the advanced 
guard. He put forth more than his 
wonted activity and rapidity of move- 
ments Incessantly on horseback him- 
self, he caused the soldiers, who had 
marched all night> to fight all day. 
Having by this rapid counter-march 
accumulated the bulk of his forces op- 
posite to Wurmser, he resolved to de- 
liver himself from that formidable ad- 
-viersary by an immediate attack. It was 
f uU time ; the Austrians had discovered 
a passage over the Mincio, and driven 
the French from Oastiglione and Lonato, 
where they had already begun to in- 
trench themselves. 

105. On the 8d August Napoleon ad- 
vanced, with twenty-five thousand men, 
upon Lonato, while Augereau moved 
towards Oastiglionk The first attack 
of the Republicans upon the former 
town was unsuccessful ; their light 
troops were thrown into confusion, and 
Qeneral Pigeon, with three pieces of 
artillery, captured by the enemy . Upon 
this the French general put himself at 
the head of his soldiers, and formed 
the centre into one fo|rmidable mass ; 
while the Imperialists, who consisted 
of a strong column of Quasdanovich's 
corps, were extending themselves to- 
wards Salo, in the double view of en- 
veloping the French and opening a com- 
munication with theii* general, whose 
artillery was already heard in that di- 
irection. Napoleon immediately per- 
ceived the error of his adversary, and, 
like Wdlingtoa in after-days at Sahir 
manca^ made a desperate charge, with 
a column of infantiy supported by ca- 
valry, upon his centre, which, being 
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weakened for the extension of the wings, 
speedily gave way. Lonato was retaken 
by assaidt, and the Austrian army cut 
asunder. One -part of it effected its 
retreat under Bayalitoh to the Mincio ; 
while the other, finding itself irrecover- 
ably separated from the main body, 
moved towards Salo, in the hope of 
effecting a junction with Quasdanovich. 
But Guyeuz, with a division of French, 
already occupied that place ; and the 
fugitive Austrians, pressed between the 
dittgoons of Junot, who assailed their 
rear, and the in&ntry at Salo, who 
stopped their advance, disbanded, and 
sustained a loss of three thousand pri> 
soners and twenty pieces of cannon. 

106. While the Imperialifits were ex-* 
periencing these disasters at Lonato, 
Augereau, on the right, had maintained 
an obstinate engagement at Castiglione. 
There the Republicans were the assail- 
ants, and the object of the French gen- 
eral was to make himself master of 
Castiglione, the key to the position in 
that quarter. With this view he had 
detached G^eral Robert, with a regi- 
ment of the line, to gain, by a long 
circuit, the rear of the enemy ; while 
General Pelletier, with two battalions, 
turned their right, and Augereau him- 
self, at the head of the main body of 
his forces, advanced direct against the 
Imperial position in the plain. The 
Austrians made a stout resistance ; but^ 
beingatlength compelled to giveground, 
they were thrown into confusion by the 
sudden apparition of Robert's two bat- 
talions, which sprang out of an ambus- 
cade in their rear. Taking advantage 
of this disorder, Augereau pushed on 
to gain the bridge of Castiglione, an 
indispensable preliminary to the cap- 
ture of the town of the same nam& 
But the Austrians, under Liptay, hav- 
ing brought up their reserve, returned 
to the charge with the most determined 
resistance ; and it was only by the most 
heroic efforts, in which Augereau ex- 
posed his person likeasimple grenadier, 
that the bridge was at length carried, 
and the enemy driven back into the 
town, which the victors entered pell- 
mell with the vanquished. The Aus- 
tiians at length retired towards Mantua, 
entirely evacuating the town, after hav- 



iiig sustained a loss of two thousand 
men ; and, before they had proceeded 
far, tiiey met the reinforcements which 
Wurmser was bringing up to their sup- 
port This desperate strife first drew 
Napoleon's notice to the deteiTuined 
character of Augereau, whose title was 
afterwards taken from it ; and he fre- 
quently reminded him in later days, 
when wishing to rouse him to extra- 
ordinary efforts, " de ses beaux jours 
de Castiglione." * 

107. As it was evident that the Aus- 
trian veteran was still disposed to con- 
tend for the empire of Italy in a pitched 
battle, Napoleon deemed it indispen- 
sable to dear his rear of Quasdanovich 
before engaging in it On the follow- 
ing day he employed himself m collect- 
ing and organising his forces at Lonato, 
with a view to the decisive conflict; 
while, by moving two divisions against 
Quasdanovich, whose troops were now 
exhausted by fatigue, he compelled him 
to remount tiie Y al Sabbia towards Riva. 
A singular event at this time took place^ 
highly characteristic both of the extra- 
oi^inarily iutei'sected situation of the 
two armies, and of the presence of mind 
and good fortune of Napoleon. He had 
arrived at Lonato to expedite the move- 
ment of his forces in the opposite di- 
rections where their enemies were to 
be found, and, from the dispersion 
which he had ordered, only twelve 
hundred men remained at headquar- 
ters. Before he had been long there, he 
was summoned to surrender by a corps 
of four thousand Austiians, who had 
already occupied all the avenues by 
which retreat was possible. They con- 
sisted of a part of the troops of Baya- 
litch, which, having been defeated in 
its attempts to effect a junction with 
Quasdanovich, was now, in desperation, 
endeavouring to regain the remainder 
of the army on the Mincio. Napoleon 
made his numerous staff mount on 
horseback; and, having ordered the 
officer bearing the flag of truce to be 
brought before him, directed the band- 
age to be taken from his eyes, and im- 
mediately told the astonished Austrian 
that he was in the middle of the French 
army, in pi'esenoe of itsgeneral-in-chie^ 

* " Of his glorious days at Castiglioiie." 
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and that, unless they laid down their 
arms in ten minutes, he would put them 
all to the sword. The officer, deceived 
by the splendid corUge by which he 
was surrounded, returned to his divi- 
sion, and recommended a surrender; 
and the troops, cut off from their com- 
panions, and exhausted by fatigue and 
disaster, laid down their arms. When 
they entered the town they had the 
mortification of discovering, not only 
that they had capitulated to a third of 
their numbers, but had missed an op- 
portunity of making prisoner the con- 
queror wha had already filled the world 
with his renown. 

108. On the following day both par- 
ties prepared for a decisive engage- 
ment. The Imperialists under Wurm- 
ser were twenty-five thousand strong, 
the corps of Quasdanovich, and that 
which blockaded Peschiera, being de- 
tached, and unable to take any part in the 
battle ; the French about twenty-three 
thousand. Both parties were drawn up 
in the plain at right angles to the 
mountains, on which each rested a 
wing ; the French right was uncovered, 
while the Imperialists' left was sup- 
ported by the mill of Medola. Augereau 
commanded theFi*ench centre, Massena 
the left, Verdier the right; but the prin- 
cipal hopes of Napoleon were rested on 
the division of Semirier, from Mantua, 
which had orders to march all night, 
and fall, when the action was fully en- 
gaged, on the rear of the enemy. The 
soldiers on both sides were exhausted 
with fatigue, but all felt that on the 
result of this contest depended the fate 
of Italy. 

109. Wurmser fell into the same er* 
ror as Bayalitch had done in the pre- 
ceding engagement — ^that of extending 
his right eJong the heights, in order to 
open a commimication with Quasdano- 
vich, who was within hearing of his 
artillery. To favour this movement. 
Napoleon drew back his own, while at 
the same time he accumulated his 
forces against the Austrians' left ; Mar- 
mont> with a powerful battery of heavy 
artillery, thundered against the post of 
Medola, which Verdier, with three bat- 
talions of grenadiers, speedily carried. 
At the same tune Qeneral Fiorilla, who 



commanded the division of Serruzier, 
drawn off from Mantua, came up in 
rear of the Austrians, and completed 
their confusion by a vigorous attack^ 
which had weU-nigh carried off Wurm- 
ser himself. Seeing thedecisive moment 
arrived, Napoleon ordered a general 
chaige by all his forces ; and the Aus- 
trians, pressed in front by Augereau 
and Massena, threatened in rear by 
Fiorilla, and turned on their left by 
Verdier, fell back at all points. The ex- 
cessive fatigue of the Republican troops 
prevented their pursuing the broken 
enemy far, who ieSi back behind the 
Mincio, with the loss of two thousand 
killed and wounded, one thousand pri- 
soners, and twenty pieces of cannon. 
This action, the importance of which is 
not to be estimated by the number of 
troops engaged, was decisive of the 
fate of Italy. With a view to prevent 
Wurmser from reassembling his scat- 
tered forces. Napoleon on Uie follow* 
ing day sent Massena to raise the siege 
of Peschiera, and after an obstinate en« 
gagement he succeeded in routing the 
Austrian division before that plaoe» 
with the loss of ten pieces of cannon 
and five hundred prisoners. In this ac- 
tion a young colonel particularly dis- 
tinguished Mmself, named Suchbt, af- 
terwards Buke of Albufera. At the 
same time Napoleon advanced to Ve- 
rona, which the Austrians abandoned 
on his approach; and Massena, after 
some shai^ skirmishing, resumed his 
old positions at Rivoli and the Monte 
Baldo ; while Wurmser, having revic- 
tualled Mantua, and raised its garrison 
to fifteen thousand men, composed 
chiefly of fresh troops, resumed his for- 
mer station at Roveredo, and in the 
fastnesses of the Tyrol 

110. By this expedition Wurmser 
had relieved Mantua, and supplied it 
with a garrison of fresh troops ; but he 
had lost nearly twenty thousand men, 
and sixty pieces of cannon; and the 
spirit of his soldiers was, by fatigue, de- 
feat, and disaster, completely broken. 
The great successes which attended the 
French arms are mainly to be ascribed 
to the extraordinary vigour, activity^ 
and talent displayed by their general-in- 
chiefl The Austrian plan of attack was 
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founded onan undue confidence in their 
own powers. They thought the main 
body under Wurmser would be able to 
defeat the French army, and raise the 
ai^ge of Mantua^ while the detachment 
under QuasdanoYich would cut off their 
retreat. It must be admitted, in fayour 
of this plan, that it waa on the point of 
being attended with complete success, 
and, against a general and troops of less 
resolution, unquestionably would have 
been so. When opposed, however, to 
the yigour and activity of Napoleon, it 
offered the fairest opportunity for deci- 
sive defeat. The two corps of the Im- 
perialists could communicate only by 
Roveredo and the upper end of the lake 
of Qarda, a circuit of above sixty miles ; 
while the French, occupying a central 
station between them, at its southern 
extremity, were enabled, though on the 
whole ii^erior, by a great exertion of 
activity, to bring a superior force, first 
against the one, and then against the 
other. Their successes, however, were 
dearly purchased: about seven tiiou- 
sand men had been killed and wound- 
ed ; Wurmser carried with him three 
thousand prisoners into the Tyrol ; and 
the whole siege equipage of Mantua had 
fallen into the huids of the enemy, or 
been lost. 

111. The democratic party in all the 
Italian towns were thrown into trans- 
ports at this success ; and the rejoicings 
among them at Milan, Bologna, and 
Modena, were proportioned to the ter- 
ror with which they had formerly been 
inspired. But Napoleon, judging more 
accurately of his position, and seeing 
the si^e of Mantua was to be com- 
menced anew, while Wurmser, with 
forty thousand men, was still on the 
watch in the Tyrol, deemed prudence 
and precaution more than ever neces- 
sary. He did not attempt, therefore, to 
collect a second battering-train for the 
siege of that fortress, but contented him- 
self with a simple blockade, in main- 
taining which, during the autumnal 
mont^, his troops became extremely 
sickly, from the pestilential atmosphere 
of its marshes. To the powers in the 
southern parts of the Peninsula who 
had, during the temporary success of 
the Austrians, given indication of hos- 



tile designs, he wrote in the most men- 
acing strain. The King of Naples was 
threatened with an attack from seventy 
thousand French if he violated the 
armistice; the Papal legate obtained 
pardon for a revolt at Ferrara only by 
the most abject submission ; the Vene- 
tians were informed that he was aware 
of their preparations, though he still 
kept up n^[otiation8, and continued to 
live at their expense ; while the King of 
Piedmont received commands to com- 
plete the destruction of the guerilla 
parties which infested the mountainous 
parts of his dominions. To the Milan- 
ese, on the other hand, who had re- 
mained faithful to France during its 
transient reverses, he wrote in the most 
flattering terms, and gave them leave 
to raise troops for their defence against 
the Imperial forces. The most ardent 
of the youth of Lombardy were speed- 
ily enrolled under the Republican ban- 
ners ; but little was to be expected from 
these unwarlike recruits. A more ef- 
ficient force was formed out of the 
Poles, who, since the last partition of 
their unhappy country/ had wandered 
without a home through Europe, and 
now flocked in such numbers to Napo- 
leon's standard as to lay the foundation 
of the Polish legion, which afterwards 
became so renowned in the Imperial 

112. The troops on both sides re- 
mained in a state of repose for three 
weeks after this terrible struggle, dur- 
ing which Wurmser was assiduously 
employed in reorganising and recruit- 
ing his forces, while Napoleon received 
considerable reinforcements from the 
army of Eellermann and the interior of 
France. The numbers on both sides 
were, at the end of August^ nearly 
equal; Wurmser^s army having been 
raised to nearly fifty thousand men, by 
additions from the Hereditary States, 
and Napoleon's to the same amount by 
the junction of Kellermann's forces.* 
Untaught by former disasters of the im- 
prudence of forming plans at a distance 
for the regulation of their armies, the 

* Thesick and wounded in the French army 
at this period were no less than fifteen thou- 
aaxi±—C<ynfidierUitU Deepatcfi, 26th Aug.— Cor. 
C<mf. 1. 441. 
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Aulic Council again framed and trans- 
mitted to Wurmser a plan for the ex- 
pulsion of the French from the line of 
the Adige. According to this design, 
he was to leare twen^ Uiousand men 
under Davidoyich, to guard Roveredo 
and the valley of the Adige ; and to 
descend himself, with thirty thousand, 
by the gorges of the Brenta to Bassano, 
and so reach the plains of Padua. Thus, 
notwithstanding their former disasters, 
they were again about to commit the 
error of dividing their force into two 
columns, while Napoleon occupied a 
central position equidistant from each, 
— with this difference, that, instead of a 
lake, they had now a mass of impass- 
able mountains between them. 

113. Napoleon at this time resolved 
to resume the offensive, in order to 
prevent any detachments from the Im- 
perial army into Bavaria, where the 
Archduke Charles was now sevei*ely 
pressed by Moreau. The two armies 
broke up about the same time, with- 
out the generals on either side being 
aware of their opponent's measures — 
Wurmser descending the Brenta, and 
Napoleon ascending the Adige. Fore- 
seeing the possibility of a descent upon 
Mantua during his absence, the French 
general left Eilmaine, with three thou- 
sand men, to occupy Legnago and Ve- 
rona, while ten thousand still main- 
tained the blockade of Mantua, and he 
himself, with thirty thousand, moved 
towards the Tyrol by the two roads on 
the banks of the Adige, and that on 
the western side of the lake of Guarda. 
The French were the first to commence 
operations. Early in September, Vau- 
l>ois, with the division of Sauret, as- 
cended the lake, and, after several com- 
bats, reached Tortola, at its upper ex- 
tremity. On the same day Napoleon, 
with the divisions of Massena and Au- 
gereau, arrived in front of the advanced 
posts of the Austrians at S^ravalle, on 
the Adige, and on the following day at- 
tacked then* position. The ImperuJists 
stood firm ; but Napoleon sent out a 
cloud of light troops on the heights on 
either side of their columns, and the 
moment they began to waver, he made 
so vigorous a chai'ge along the chaus- 
66e with the hussars, that the Austxians 



were driven back in confusion, and the 
Republicans entered Roveredo pell-mell 
with the fugitives. 

114. Davidovichrallied his broken di- 
visions in the defile of Calliano, a for- 
midable pass on the banks of the Adige^ 
formed where the precipices of the 
Alps approach so close to the river that 
there is only the breadth of four hun- 
dred toises left between them. An 
old castle, which the Austrians had 
strengthened and mounted with can- 
non, was placed at the edge of the pre- 
cipice, and a ruined wall stretched 
across the gorge of the defile, from the 
foot of the rocks to the margin of the 
streanL Napoleon threw his light 
troops on the mountains upon his own 
right, placed a battery, which com- 
manded the Austrian cannon, and, 
forming a close column of ten battal- 
ions, precipitated it along the high- 
road upon the enemy. Nothing could 
withstand the impetuosity of the attack. 
The Imperialists were routed; horsey 
foot, and cannon rushed in confusion 
through the narrow defile in their rear; 
and the Republican cavalry, charging 
furiously along the chauss^e, drove 
them, in the utmost disorder, towards 
Trent. Seven hundred prisoners and 
fifteen pieces of cannon fell into the 
hands of the victors ; tmd on the fol- 
lowing day Napoleon entered that city, 
the capital of the Italian Tyrol, while 
the discomfited remains of Davidovich's 
corps retired farther up the valley of 
the Adige, behind the Lavis. 

115. The intelligence of this disaster, 
so far from stopping, only accelerated 
the march of Wurmser througl^the de- 
files of the Brenta. He now imagined 
that Napoleon intended to penetrate 
by Brixen and the Brenner into Ger- 
many, in order to co-operate with Mor- 
eau in the plains of Bavaria ; and the 
Austrian veteran immediately conceived 
the bold design of hastening, with his 
whole disposable force, down the Val 
Sugana into the plain of Bassano, turn- 
ing rapidly to the right, seizing upon 
Verona, and both raising the siege of 
Mantuii and preventing the return of 
Napoleon into Italy. The French gen- 
eral, who, by treachery at the Austrian 
headquarters, was imifonnly put in 
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possession of his adversary's plans be- 
fore they could be executed, immedi- 
ately perceived the danger which would 
result from this measure on the part 
of the enemy, and resolved to oppose 
it by another, equally bold, on his own 
side. This was, to leave the division 
of Vaubois alone in the Tyrol to make 
head against Davidovich, and descend 
himself, with twenty-four thousand 
men, the defiles of the Brenta, and at- 
tack Wurmser before he had got round 
to Verona. In doing this, he ran the 
risk, it is true, of being himsdf shut 
up in the terrible defiles of the Val 
Sugana, surrounded by precipices and 
peaks of a stupendous elevation, between 
Wurmser in front and Davidovich in 
I'ear ; but he trusted to the resolution 
of his troops to overcome every obsta- 
cle, and hoped, by driving his antago- 
nist back on the Adige, to compel his 
whole force to lay down their arms. 

116. At break of day, on the 6th, the 
French troops were in motion, climb- 
ing the steep hills which shut in the 
vsdley of the Adige on the eastern side. 
From the plains of Trent they soon 
surmounted the ridge which forms its 
eastern boundary, and, descending the 
torrent of the Val Sugana, they reach- 
ed Bocco di Val Si^ana at night, after 
having advanced ten leagues. On the 
following morning they continued their 
march, and at the entrance of the 
naiTow defile, there shut in by steep 
and inaccessible rocks, terminating in 
peaks of the most fantastic kind, c^ne 
up with the Austrian I'eai'guard, strong- 
ly posted near Primolano. Napoleon 
put in practice the same manoeuvre 
which had succeeded so well atCalliano, 
covering the mountains on either side 
with his tirailleurs, and forming a close 
column of infantry to attack the posi- 
tion along the high-road. Noiiiing 
could resist the impetuosity of the 
French troops. The Austrians, who 
were greatly inferior in number, being 
only the rearguard of the main force, 
were routed with the loss of two thou- 
sand prisoners and nine pieces of can- 
non. The fugitives were pursued as 
far as Cesmona, where headquarters 
were established. Xapoleon, in his 
eagerness to pursue the enemy, outrode 



all his suite, and passed the night alone, 
wrapped in his cloak, on the ground, 
in the midst of a regiment of infantry 
who bivouacked round the town. A 
private soldier shared with him his 
rations, and reminded him of it, after 
he became Emperor, in the camp at 
Boulogne. 

117. On the same day in which this 
action took place in the gorges of the 
Yal Sugana, the advanced guard of 
Wurmser, under Mezaros, had i-eached 
Verona, and was already skirmishing 
with the posts of the Republicans on 
the fortifications which had been erect- 
ed round that city, when they were re- 
called to make head against the ter- 
rible enemy who had assailed their rear. 
Wurmser collected all his forces at 
Baasano, to endeavour to bar the pas- 
sage, and throw the French back into 
the defiles. The heavy infantry and 
artillery were placed on a strong posi- 
tion in front of the town and round its 
mouldering towers, while six battalions 
of light troops occufned the opening of 
the valley into the plain. These were 
speedily overthrown^ and the divisions 
of Massena and Augereau, emerging 
from the defiles, found themselves in 
presence of a brilliant force of twenty 
thousand men, with a powerful artil- 
lery, drawn up in battle array. But 
the Austrians, discouraged by repeated 
defeats, made but a feeble resistance. 
Massena speedily routed them on the 
right, while Augereau broke them on 
the left : the fugitives rushed in confu- 
sion into the town, whither they were 
immediately followed by the victorious 
French, who made four thousand pri- 
soners, and captured thirty pieces of 
cannon, besides almost all the baggage, 
pontoons and ammunition of the aimy. 

118. During the confusion of this 
defeat the Austrians got separated from 
each other : Quasdanovich, with three 
thousand men, was thrown back to- 
wards Friuli, while Wurmser, with 
sixteen thousand, took the road to 
Mantua. The situation of l^e veteran 
marshal was all but desperate : Mas- 
sena was pressing his rear, while Porto 
Legnago and Verona vrere both in the 
hands of the enemy, and the loss of all 
his pontoons at Bassano rendered it 
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impossible to pass the Adige but at one 
or other of these places. Fortunately 
for him, the battalion which occupied 
Porto Legnago had been withdrawn to 
Verona during the attack on that place, 
and the one destined to replace it had 
not vet arrived. By a rapid march he 
reached that town beforathe Republi- 
cans, and thus got his troops across the 
Adige. Napoleon, following his prey 
with breathless anxiety, no sooner dis- 
covered that the Austrians had effected 
the passage at Legnago, than he pushed 
Massena across the river to Cerra, in 
order to cut them from the road to 
Mantua. But the Austrians fought 
with the courage of despair, and Iheir 
cavalry, five thousand strong, who were 
imbroken, and whose spirit had not 
suffered by disaster, proved irresistible 
to their enemies. Napoleon himself, 
who had come up during the engage- 
ment, had great difficulty in saving 
himself by flight ; and Wurmser, who 
arrived a few minutes after, deemed 
himself so secure of his antagonist, 
that he recommended to his dragoons 
to take him alive. Having missed so 
brilliant a stroke, the old marshal con- 
tinued his march, passed the Molinella, 
cut to pieces a body of eight hundred 
infantiy which endeavoured to inter- 
rupt his progress, and entered Mantua 
in a species of triumph which threw a 
ray of glory over his long series of dis- 
asters. 

119. Encouraged by these successes, 
he still endeavoured to keep the field 
with twenty thousand infantry and five 
thousand horse; and soon after his 
cuirassiers destroyed a regiment of 
light infantry at Due Castelle. But 
this was the termination of his tran- 
sient gleam of prosperity. Napoleon 
soon after brought up the greater part 
of his forces, and Augereau stormed 
Porto Legnago, making prisoners a 
thousand men and fifteen pieces of 
cannon, — a stroke which, by depriving 
Wurmser of the means of passing the 
Adige, threw him back on Mantua. 
On the 19th he was attacked by the 
division of Augereau, that of Semxrier, 
then commanded by Salinguet, and 
that of Massena, constituting in all an 
equal force. The Austrian cavalry at 



first drove back Augereau, and the 
battle seemed for a time doubtful ; but 
a vigorous charge by Massena in the 
centare, in the course of which he car- 
ried Fort St Geoxge at the point of the 
bayonet, restored affairs, and Wurmser 
was at length repulsed into Mantua, 
with the loss of three thousand men 
and twenty pieces of cannon. Two 
days afterwards, he threw a bridge over 
the Po, and attacked Oovemolo, one of 
the fortresses erected by the French at 
the termination of the dikes, with the 
design of cutting his way through to 
the Adige ; but he was repulsed with 
the loss of six hundred men and four 
pieces of cannon ; and, in the begin- 
ning of October, Kilmaine resumed his 
old lines round the town, and the Aus- 
trians were shut in on every side with- 
in its walls. Wurmser killed the horses 
of his numerous and splendid cavalry, 
salted their carcasses, and made every 
preparation for a vigorous defence : 
while Napoleon despatched his aide-de- 
camp, Mabmont,* afterwards Duke of 

* Augusto Frederic de Marmont was bom 
at Gh&tiUon-aur-Seine on 20th July 1774. His 
father, who belonged to on old and respectable 
military family, had himself followed the pro- 
fession of arms ; and he destined his son, trom 
his earliest years, to the same. At the early 
age of fifteen he received his oommisaon as 
sub-lieutenant in a regiment of infimtry ; and 
was transferred, in January 1792, into one of 
artillery. He made his first essay in arms in 
the campaign of 1792, when he was attached 
to the army of the MpB. In 179S he served 
at the siege of Toulon, and his skill in gunnery 
there first attracted the notice of Napoleon. 
He subsequently accompanied the ftiture em- 
peror to Paris, and shared in his disgrace after 
the 9th Thermidor. Having afterwards got 
employment with the army of the Rhine, he 
distinguished himself in various combats, in 
which he commanded, under Deoaix, the ar- 
tillery of the advanced guard. After the ar- 
mistice in December 1795 had terminated ac- 
tive operations on the Rhine, he returned to 
Paris, where Napoleon had now risen into 
high favour with government, in consequence 
of the suppression of the revoltof the Sections: 
and from him he obtained the situation of 
aide-de-camp, which he held through all the 
Italian campaigns. Overflowing with cour- 
age, he was witii the advanced guard of cav- 
lUrv which crossed the river above Lodi, and 
had his horse shot under him on that occa- 
sion; notwithstanding which, he captured 
the fiLTst gun which was taken in that terrible 
combat, for which he received a sabre of hon- 
our. At the battle of Castiglione he also dis- 
tinguished himself; and so brilliant were the 
services which he rendered during the actions 
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Bagcsa, with the Btaadards taken in 
theBe gloriouB actions, to lay at the feet 
of the French government 

120. By the result of these conflicts, 
the Austrian army in the field was re- 
duced from fifty thotisand to fifteen 
thousand men. Of these, twelve thou- 
sand tmder Davidovich had taken re- 
fuge in the defiles leading to Mount 
Brenner, while three thousand under 
Quasdanovich were in the mountains 
of FriuH Wurmser, it is true, had 
brought sixteen thousand into Mimtua; 
but this force, accumulated in a be- 
sieged and unhealthy town, was of no 
real service during the remamder of 
the campaign, and rather, by increasing 
the number of useless mouths within 
the place, accelerated the period of its 
ultimate surrender. Before the end of 
October, ten thousand of the garrison 
were in the hospitals ; so that the be- 
sieged were unable either to make any 
use of their superfluous numbers, or 
get quit of the unserviceable persons 
who consumed their scanty provisions. 
But these successes, great as they were, 
had not been purchased without a very 
heavy loss to the French aimy, which, 
in these actions, was weakened by above 
fifteen thousand men, in killed, wound- 
ed, and prisoners. 

121. Both parties remained in inac- 
tivity for a considerable time after these 
exhausting efibrts, during which the 
Austrians were energetically employed 
in repairing their losses, and the Re- 
publicans in drawing forces from the 
other side of the Alps. The latter took 
advantage of the delay to organise re- 
volutionary powers throughout all the 
north of Italy. Bologna and Ferrara 

at Mantua, that Napoleon selected him to 
bear the standards taken to the Directory at 
Paris. He became marshal of France, and 
shared largely in the glories and dangers of 
Napoleon's campaigns. He was a most able 
general, and second to none of the Emperoi^s 
lieutenants in the movements of a campaign, 
though on the field of battle he had not the 
daring of Murat, or the cool determination of 
Davoust. Defeated at Salamanca by Welling- 
ton, he had afterwards the misfortune to be 
twice compelled to sini a capitulation of Paris . 
But his reputation has survived these rude 
shocks ; and his Travels in the East prove, 
that to the eye of a general he united tne ac- 
complishments of a scholar and the heart of 
a philanthropist. 



were united under a provisional gov- 
emment» republican forces and Jacobin 
clubs established, and all the maohinery- 
of democracy put in full operation; Mo- 
dena was revolutionised, the old gov- 
emmentreplacedbyapopular assembly, 
and French troops admitted within its 
walls; while legions of national guards 
were oi^ganised throughout the whole 
of Lombardy. But more efficient aux- 
iliaries were approaching. Twelve bat- 
talions from, the army of La Vendue, 
besides the remainder of the forces of 
Kellermann, joyfully crossed the Alps, 
happy to exchajige the scene of utter 
penury and inglorious warfare, to which 
their efforts had hitherto been confined, 
for the luxurious quarters and shining 
achievements of the Italian army. In 
the end of October, Alvinzi, who had 
assumed the command of the army in 
Friuli, had assembled forty thousand 
men under his^ standards ; while the 
corps of Davidovich was raised, by the 
junction of a large body of the Tyrolese 
miUtia, a force admirably adapted for 
mountain warfare, to eighteen thousand 
men. To oppose this mass of assailants, 
Napoleon had twelve thousand men tin- 
der Yauboia, on the Lavis, in front of 
Trent ; twenty thousand on the Brenta 
and theAdige observing Alvinzi, and 
ten thousand guarding the lines round 
Mantua. The disproportion, therefore, 
was very great in every quarter; and 
Napoleon, justly alarmed at his situ- 
ation, and chagrined at the Directory 
for not putting a larger force at his 
disposal, wrote to the government that 
he was about to lose the whole of his 
Italian conquests.* 
122. The Austrian preparations being 

* Napoleon's letter was in these terms : — 
" Mantuacannot be reduced before themiddle 
of February; you will perceive from that how 
critical our situation is; and our political 
[System is, if possible, still worse. Peace with 
Naples is indispensable; an alliance with 
Genoa and Turin necessary. Lose no time in 
taking the people of Lombardy, Modena, Bo- 
logna, and Ferranw under your protection ; 
and, above all, send reiniorcements. The 
Emperor has t^ce re-formed his army since 
the commencement of the campaign. Every- 
thing is going wrong in Italy ; the prestige of 
our forces is dissipated ; the enemy now count 
our ranks. It ia indispensable that you take 
into your instant consideration the critical 
situation of the Italian army, and forthwith 
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completed, Alvinzi, on the lerb Novem- 
ber, threw two bridges over the Piave, 
• and advanced againfit Massena^ whose 
headquarters were at Basaano. At the 
approach of tiie Imperialists in such 
superior force, the French fell back to 
Yicenza, and Napoleon hastened, with 
the division of Augeroau and the re- 
serve, to their support. On the 6th 
a general battle took place. Massena 
overthrew the Austrian lefb,oommanded 
by Provera and Liptay, and drove them 
with loss over the Brenta; while Napo- 
leon himself defeated ihe rights under 
Quasdanovich, and would have carried 
the town of Bassano, ^diich the Impe- 
rialists occu][Hed in force, had not Ho- 
henzoUem, who advanced at the head 
of the Austrian reserve, made good the 
place till nightfall But early on the 
following morning, the French general 
received intelligence from Vaubois, in 
the Tyrol, which not only interrupted 
his career of success, but rendered an 
immediate retreat on the part of the 
whole Republican army unavoidable. 

123. In obedience to the orders he 
had received, that general, on the same 
<U.y on which the Austrians crossed the 
Piave, commenced an iittack on then* 
position on the Lavis ; but he was not 
only received with the utmost intre- 
pidity, but worsted in the encoimter, 
and his forces having fallen into con- 
fusion in the course of their retreat 
through the narrow valley, he was driven 
back in disorder through the town of 
Trent, to the defile of Galliano, with 
the loss of four thousand men. There 
he made a stand; but Davidovich, hav- 
ing caused a large part of his forces to 
cross to the right bank of the Adige, 

secure it friends both, among^ kings and peo- 
ple. The influence of Rome is incalculable : 
you did wrong in breaking with that power ; 
I would have temporised with it, as we have 
done with Venice and Genoa. Whenever the 
general in Italy is not the centre of nego- 
tiation as well as military operations, the 
greatest risks will bo incurred. You may 
ascribe this language to ambition ; but I am 
satiated witb honours, and my health is so 
broken that I must implore you to give me 
a successor. I can no longer sit on horse- 
back : my courage alone is unshaken. Every- 
thing waa ready for tA« explosion alt Genoa ; 
but Faypoult thought it expedient to delay. 
We must conciliate Genpa till the new order 
of things is more firmly established.** — Con- 
Meat. Detpatchea, Oct. 8, 1796, ii. 92, 98. 



passed that post, and was moving ra- 
pidly down on the Monte Baldo and 
Rivoli, so as to threaten his commnni* 
cations with Verona and the remainder 
of the anny. Nothing was left for Vau- 
bois but to retire in haste towards Ye- 
rona, which was seriously menaced by 
the advance of the Tyrolese army; 
while their progress on the Konte Baldo 
could only be arrested by bringing up 
Joubert in the utmost haste from the 
lines before Mantua. 

124. Nosooner was this disiastrous in- 
telligence receivedby Napoleon, than he 
drew back his whole force through Vi- 
cenza to Yerona ; while Alvinzi, who 
was himself preparing to retire, after his 
checkonthe precedingday, immediately 
resumed the offensive. Napoleon in 
person proceeded, with such troops as 
he could collect, in the utmost haste 
to the Monte Baldo, where he found 
the division of Yaubois all assembled 
on the plateau of Rivoli, and so much 
reinforced as to be able to withstand 
an attack. He here deemed it neces- 
sary to make a severe example of the 
r^mente whose panic had so nearly 
proved fatal to the army. Collecting 
the troops into a circle, he addressed 
them, with a* severe tone, in these 
words — '^Soldiers, I am displeased with 
you. Tou have evinced neither disci- 
pline, nor valour, nor constancy. Tou 
have allowed yourselves to be chased 
from positions where a handful of re- 
solute men mi^t have arrested an 
army. Soldiera of the 39th and 85th, 
you are no longer Frendisoldiers. Chief 
of the staff, cause it to be written on 
their standards. They are no longer of 
the Army of Italy** These terriUe 
words, pronoimced with a menacing 
voice, Med these brave regiments with 
consternation. The laws of discipline 
could not restrain the sounds of grief 
which burst from their ranks. They 
broke their array, and, crowding round 
the general, entreated that he would 
lead them into action, and give them 
an opportunity of showing whether they 
were not of the Army of Italy. Napo- 
leon consoled them by some kind ex- 
pressions, and, feigning to yield to their 
prayera, promised to suspend the order. 
A few days after, they behaved with un* 
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common gallantry, and regained their 
place in his eeteem. 

125. Notwithstanding hia check on 
the Brenta;, tiie operationB of AWinzi 
had hitiierto been crowned with the 
most brilliant succesa He had re- 
gained possession of the whole of the 
Italian Tyrol, and of all the plain of 
Italy between that riyer and the Adige. 
But the most difficult part still re- 
mained, "sdiich was to pass the latter 
stream in the U/se of the enemy, and 
efiPect a junction with the right wing, 
under Davidovich, which had achieved 
such important advantages. He foL- 
lowed the retiring columns of the Re- 
publicans, who took a position on the 
heights of Caldiero, determined to de- 
fend the road to Verona to the very 
uttermost. Napoleon arrived there 
fix>m the Monte Baldo, on the evening 
of the 10th, and resolved to attack Al- 
vinzi on the following day, who had 
occupied a strong position directly in 
front, his left resting on the marshes of 
Areola, and his right on the heights of 
Caldiebo and the village of Colognola. 
Massena was directed to attack t^e 
right, which appeared the most ac- 
cessible, and his advanced guard suc- 
ceeded in ascending an eminence, sur- 
mounted by a mill, which the Austrian 
general had neglected to occupy ; but 
the Imperialists, returning in force, re- 
gained the post, and made the brigade 
prisoners. The action continued the 
remainder of the day along the whole 
line, without decisive success to either 
party ; but the rain, which fell in tor- 
rents, and the mud, which clogged the 
wheels, prevented ih.e French artillery 
from being brought up to meet the fire 
of the Austrian cannon, which in pojd- 
tion thundered with terrible effect upon 
the Republican columns. Wearied and 
dispirited, they drew back at night, 
yielding, for the first time in the cam- 
paign, the victory in a pitched battle to 
their enemies. 

126. The situation of Napoleon was 
now to all appearance utterly desperate. 
He had been weakened by the loss of 
four thousand men under Yaubois, and 
three thousand in the recent actions 
with Alvinzi ; his troops, dispirited by 
these disasters, had lost much of their 



confidence and coilrage, and a depress- 
ing feeling of the great strength of the 
enemy had entered every breast The 
army, it was true, had stall the advan- 
tage of a central position at Verona, in 
the midst of their enemies ; bat they 
could resume the offensive in no direc- 
tion with any appearance of success. 
In the north they were arrested by the 
defiles of the Tyrol ; in the east by the 
position of Caldiero, known by recent 
experience to be impregnable ; in the 
south, the blockading force was hardly 
able to make head against the frequent 
sorties of the garrison of Mantua. The 
peril of their situation was rapidly and 
fully perceived by the French soldiers, 
more capable than any others inEurope 
of judging of the probable course of 
events, and extremely susceptible of 
strong impressions ; and it required all 
the art of their general, aided by the 
eloquence of his lieutenants, to hinder 
them from sinking under their misfor- 
tunes. Napoleon wrote in the most de- 
sponding terms to the Directory, but 
in public he assumed the appearance 
of confidence ; and the wounded in the 
rear, hearing of the peril of the army, 
began to issue, with their wounds yet 
imhealed, from the hospitals.* 

* The pcloomy anticipations of Napoleon at 
this period are strongly depicted in the fol- 
lowing interesting secret despatch to the 
Directory : " If the events I have to recount 
are not propitious, you will not ascrihe it to 
tile army ; its inferiority, and the exhaustion 
of its brave men, give me every reason to 
fear for it. Perhaps we are on the eve of 
losing Italy. None of the promised sucoours 
have arrived ; they are all arrested at Lyons 
or Marseilles. The activity of our govern- 
ment at the commencement of the war can 
alone give you an idea of the energy of the 
court of Vienna ; hardly a day elapses that 
they do not receive five thousand men, and 
for two months I have only been joined by 
a single battahon. I do my duty ; the army 
does its part : my soul is lacerated, but my 
conscience is at ease. I never received a 
fourth part of the succours which the minis- 
ter of war announces in his despatdies. 

" To-day I shall allow the troops to repose, 
but to-morrow we shall renew our operations. 
I despair of preventing the raising the block- 
ade of Muitua ; should that disaster arrive, 
we shall soon be behind the Adda, if not over 
the Alps. The wounded are few, but they 
are the ilite of the army. Our best officers 
are struck down ; the Army of Italy, reduced 
to a handful of heroes, is exhatisted. The 
heroes of Lodi, of Milleaimo, of OastigUono, 
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127. But the genius of Napoleon did 
not desert him in this dilemma, and his 
fortitude was equal to the terrible crisis 
in which his affairs were placed. With- 
out communicating his design to any 
one, he ordered the whole army to he 
under arms at nightfall on the 14th 
November, and they began their march 
in three columns, crossed the Adige, 
and took the road to Milan. The hour 
of departure, the route, the universal 
ignorance in regard to their destination, 
all inspired the belief that they were 
about to retreat, and relinquish to their 
rivals the plains of Italy. Breathless 
with anxiety, the troops defiled through 
the wegtem gates of Verona ; not a word 
was spoken in the ranks ; grief filled 
every heart ; in the dark columns, the 
measured tread of marching men alone 
was heard. Suddenly the order was 
given to turn rapidly to the left, and 
all the corps, descending the course of 
the Adige, arrived before daybreak at 
Ronco. There they found a bridge of 
boats prepared, and the whole troops 
were rapidly passed to the other side, 
and found themselves in an immense 
sea of morasses. A general feeling of 
joy was immediately diffused over the 
army ; the soldiers now perceived that 
the contest for Italy was not abandoned, 
and, passing quicUy from one extreme 
to another, prepared with alacrity to 
follow the footsteps of their leader, with- 

of Bassano, are dead, or in hospital ; there 
remains only their reputation, and the pride 
they have given to the soldiers. Joubert, 
I^nusae, Victor, Murat, Chariot, are wound- 
ed: we are abandoned in the extremity of 
Italy. 

" I have lost few soldiers, but those who 
have fallen are the flower of the army, whom 
it is impossible to replace. Such as remain 
have devoted themselves to death. Perhaps 
the hour of the brave Augereau, of the in- 
trepid Maasena, of Berthier, is about to 
strike ; what, then, will become of these 
brave soldiers ? This consideration renders 
me circums{>ect ; I know not how to brave 
death, when it would so certainly be the ruin 
of those who have so long been the ol:|jeot of 
my solicitude. 

" In a few days we shall make a last effort ; 
should fortune prove favourable, we shall 
take Mantua, and with it Italy. Had I re- 
ceived the 83d, three thousand five himdred 
strong, I would have answered for everv- 
thing : in a few days forty thousand men w&l 
perhaps not give me the same security."— 
ConJIdential Dupatch, Uth Nov., ii 246-251. 



out any regard to the fearful odds to 
which they were exposed. 

128. Having perceived, during the 
former action at CSaldiero, that the posi- 
tion was too strong to be carried by an 
attack in fronts Napoleon had resolved 
to assail it in flank, by the village of 
Aboola, and for that purpose placed his 
army in the midst of the morasses, 
which stretch from thence to the banks 
of the Po. He thought with reason 
that, on the narrow causeways which 
traversed these marshes, the superior- 
ity of numbers on the part of the enemy 
would be unavailing ; everything would 
Qom% to depend on the resolution of the 
heads of columns ; and he hoped that 
the courage of his soldiers, restored by- 
being thus brought to combat on equal 
terms with the enemy, and animated 
by this novel species of warfare, would 
prevail over the discipline and tenacity 
of the Germans. The position which 
he had choseh was singularly weU. ad- 
apted for the purpose in view. Three 
chauss^es branch off from Ronco : one, 
following the left bank of the Adige, as- 
cends that river to Verona; another, in 
the centre, leads straight to Areola, by 
a stone bridge over the little stream of 
the Alpon ; the third, on the right, fel- 
lows the dmcending course of the Adige^ 
along itsrightbank, to Albaredo. Three 
columns were moved forward on these 
chausB^es : that on the left was destined 
to approach Verona, and observe that 
town so as to secure it from any sud- 
den attack of the enemy ; that in the 
centre, to attack the flank of their posi- 
tion by the village of Areola ; that on 
the right, to cut off their retreat 

129. At daybreak on the 15th, Kas- 
sena advanced on the first chauss^ as 
far as a small eminence, which brought 
him in sight of the steeples of Verona, 
and removed all anxiety in that quar- 
ter as to the ultimate destination of the 
troopa Augereau, with the division in 
the centre, pushed, without being per- 
ceived, to the bridge of Areola; but his 
advanced guard was there met by three 
battalions of Croats, who kept up so 
heavy a fire on the head of the column, 
that, notwithstanding the greatest ex- 
ertions on the part of the soldiers, they 
were driven back. In vain Augereau 
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himself hastened to the front, and led 
them again to the ohaige ; the fire at 
the bridge was so violent that he was 
arrested, and compelled to halt. Mean- 
while, Alvinzii whose attention was 
fixed on Verona, where he imagined the 
bulk of the enemy's forces to be, was 
confounded in the morning at hearing 
a -violent fire in the marshes. At first 
he imagined that it was merely a few 
light troops, but soon intelligence ar- 
rived from all quarters that the enemy 
were advancing in force on all the dikes, 
and threatened the fiank and the rear 
of his position. He immediately des- 
patched two divisions along the chaus- 
s^es by which the enemy was approach- 
ing; Ihat commanded by Mitrouski ad- 
vanced to defend the village of Areola, 
while that under Provera marched 
against the division of Massena. The 
latter column soon commenced an at- 
tack on their antagonists; but they 
were unable to withstand Ae impetuous 
shock of Massena's grenadiers, and were 
driven back withheavylo8& Mitrouski, 
at the same time, passed through Ar- 
eola, crossed the bridge, and attacked 
the corps of Augereau ; but they also 
were repulsed, and followed to the 
bridge by the victorious French. There 
eommenced a desperate struggle : the 
Republican column advanced with the 
utmost intrepidity ; but they were re- 
ceived with so tremendous a fire from 
the artillery in firont, and a line of in- 
fantry stationed along the banks of the 
Alpon in flank, that &ey staggered and 
fell back. 

130. Napoleon, deeming the posses- 
sion of Areola indispensable, notenly to 
his future operations, but to the safety 
of his own army, put himself with his 
generals at the head of the column, 
seized a standard, advanced without 
shrinking through a tempest of shot, 
and planted it on the middle of the 
bridge. But the fire there became so 
violent that his grenadiers hesitated, 
and, seizing the general in their arms, 
bore him back amidst a doud of smoke, 
the dead and the dying, and, to prevent 
hisbeing made prisoner, hid him among 
some alder bushes in the morass on the 
side of the road. The Austrians in- 
stantly rushed over the bridge, and 



pushed the crowd of fugitives into the 
marsh, where Napoleon lay up to the 
middle in water, while the enemy's 
soldiers for a minute surrounded him 
on all sides. The French grenadiers 
soon perceived that their commander 
was left behind ; the cry ran through 
their ranks, " Forward to save the gen- 
eral!" and,retumingtothe charge, they 
drove back the Austrians, and extri- 
cated Napoleon from his perilous situa- 
tion. Dmingthisterrible strife, Lannes 
received three wounds. His aide-de- 
camp, Meuron, was killed by his side, 
when covering his general with his body, 
and almost tdl his personal staff were 
badly wounded. Meanwhile, Guieux, 
who commanded the column which had 
been moved against Albaredo, had cross- 
ed the Adige, passed through that place, 
and was <£rectly in rear of the village 
of Areola ; but it was too late. During 
the desperate stand there made by the 
Austrians, Alvinzi had gained time to 
draw off his baggage and artillery, and 
it was no longer possible to take the ene- 
my in rear. The Austrians abandoned 
Areola, and drew up their army, facing 
the marshes, at the foot of the heights 
of Caldiero. In the night, Napoleon, 
on his side, withdrew hiB forces to the 
right bank of the Adige, leaving only 
an advanced guard on the left bank ; 
while the Aus^ans re-occupied the vil- 
lage of Areola, and all the ground which 
had been so vehemently disputed on 
the preceding'day. The following day 
they even advanced, in the confidence 
of victory, along the dikes, to within 
six hundred yards of the village of Ron- 
co ; but when they were thus far en- 
gaged in the defiles, the French attacked 
them with the bayonet, and drove back 
their columns, after an obstinate en- 
gagement, to the vicinity of Areola. 
The battle continued the whole day 
with various success, and at nightfall 
both parties retired, the Austrians over 
the Alpon, the Republicans across the 
Adige. 

ISlr During the whole of these event* 
ful days, big with the fate of Italy and 
the world, the conduct of the Austrian 
generals was timid, and unworthy of 
the brave troops whom they command- 
ed. Davidovich, while the contest was 
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raging on the lower Adige, remained in 
total inactiyity on the upper parfc of 
that stream ; while Alvinzi, fettered by 
secret instructions from the Aulic Coun- 
cil to attempt nothing hazardous, and 
rather keep on the defensive, in order to 
fecilitate the secret negotiations which 
were going forward or about to com- 
mence, repeatedly halted in the career 
of success, and lost the fairest oppor- 
tunities of crushing his adyersary. Na- 
poleon, aware, from the treachery which 
constantly prevailed at the Imperial 
headquarters, of these secret restric- 
tions, augmented the irresolution of the 
commander-in-chief by privately des- 
patching intelligence from Verona to 
him of the approaching mission of 
Clarketo conduct negotiationsforpeaoe, 
of the conferences opened at Paris with 
Great Britain, and the probability of 
an immediate accommodation. Alvinzi 
rejected the proposal for an armistice 
which he made, but suspended his 
movements to join Davidovich, and 
paralysed every successful operation for 
fear of injuring the negotiations. To 
such a length did this timidity proceed, 
that when, after the repulse of the 
French from Areola, his bravest officers 
besought him instantly to form a junc- 
tion with Davidovich, and terminate 
the war by a general attack on Verona, 
instead of following the heroic advice 
he retired towards Vicenz& 

132. Again the sun rose on this dread- 
ful scene of carnage, and both parties 
advanced, with diminished numbers 
but undecaying fury, to the struggle 
which was to decide the fate of Itely. 
They met in the middle of the dikes, 
and fought with the utmost animosity. 
The French column in the centre was 
routed, and driven back so &r that the 
Austrian balls fell upon the bridge of 
Bonco, when the action was restored by 
a regiment which Napoleon had placed 
in ambuscade among the willows on the 
side of the road, and which attacked the 
victorious column in flank, when dis- 
ordered by success, with such vigour, 
that they were almost all driven into 
the marshes. Massena, on his side, ex- 
perienced similar vicissitudes, and was 
only enabled to keep his ground by 
placing himself at the head of the col- 



umn, and leading the soldiers on with, 
his hat on the point of his sword. To- 
wards nooi4 however, Napoleon per- 
ceiving that the enemy were exhausted 
with fatigue, while his own soldiers 
were comparatively fresh, denned the 
moment for decisive success arrived, 
and ordered a general chaige of all hia 
forces along both chauss^es ; and hav- 
ing cleared them of the enemy, and 
forced the passage of the Alpon, with, 
the greater part of Massena's division, 
by a flying bridge near its confluence 
with the Adige, he formed his troops 
in order of battle at their extremity, on 
the firm ground, having the right to- 
wards Porto L^nago and the left at 
Areola. By orders of the French gen- 
ei'al, the garrison of the former place 
issued forth with four pieces of cannon, 
and debouched by San Gr^;ario, so aa 
to take the enemy in rear ; while a body 
of trumpeters was sent, under cover of 
the willows, ^ their extreme left flank, 
with ordera to sound a charge, as soon 
as the action was fully en^iged along 
the whole line. These measures were 
completely successful The Austrian 
commander, while bravely resisting in 
fronts hearing a cannonade in his rear, 
and tiie trumpets as of a whole division 
of cavalry on his flank, ordered a re- 
treat, and, after a desperate struggle of 
three days' duration, 3rielded the vic- 
tory to his enemies. Alvinzi had sta- 
tioned eight thousand men in Echelon 
along his line of retreat, so that he was 
enabled to retire in good order, and 
with very little further loss. It was so 
apparent to all the Austrian army that 
this last retreat was the result of a 
secret understanding with the French 
general, and connected with the nego- 
tiation now in progress, that they open- 
ly and loudly expressed tiieir. indigni^ 
tion. One colonel broke his sword in 
pieces, and declared he would no longer 
serve under a commander whose con- 
duct brought disgrace on his troop& 
Certain it is, that Alvinzi, during this 
dreadful strife at Areola, had neither 
evinced the capacity not the spirit of 
a general worthy to combat with Ni^ 
poleon : not that he was in reality de- 
ficient in either, but that the ruinous 
restrictions of the Aulic Conacil para- 
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Ijsed ajl his movements; and the 
dread of hazarding anything on the 
eve of a negotiation made huu throw 
away every chance of Bncoees. 

133. While this desperate straggle 
was going forward in the marshes of 
Areola, Davidovieh, who had opened 
the campaign with such brilliant suc- 
cess, was &r from following up his ad- 
vantages with the vigour which might 
have been expected. He merely ad- 
vanced with his forces to the neigh- 
bourhood of Verona on the 18th, fol- 
lowing Yaabois, who abandoned the 
positions of Corona and Rivoli on his 
approach ; whei'eas, had he pressed him 
hajd on the preceding days, Napoleon 
would have been compelled to cross the 
Adige, and raise the siege of Mantua. 
Without losing an instant, the French 
general returned with a large part of 
his forces through Verona, and com* 
pelled Davidovich to retire into the 
Tyrol, — the French resuifiing their old 
positions at Corona and Rivoli ; while 
Augereau drove the enemy from Dolce, 
with the loss of one thousand prisoners 
and nine pieces of cannon. The in- 
habitants of Verona were lost in as- 
tonishment when they beheld the army 
which had left their walls by the gate 
of Milan three days before, return in 
triumph, after so terrible a combat, by 
the gate of Venice ; and, without halt- 
ing, pass through the town to make 
h(»d against the fresh enemies who ap- 
proached from the Tyrol Alvinzi, 
when Napoleon was absent in pursuit 
of Davidovich, advanced towards Ver- 
ona, now chiefly occupied by invalids 
and wounded men, and a universal joy 
pervaded the army when the order to 
march in that direction was given. But 
his old irresolution soon returned ; the 
instructions of the Aulic Council pre- 
vailed over his better genius, and the 
final order to retire to Vicenza again 
spread grief and despair among his 
heroic followers. 

134. The results of the battle of Ar- 
eola, how glorious soever to the French 
arms, were by no means so decisive as 
those of the previous viistories gained 
in the campaign. The actions had been 
most obstinately contested ; and though 
the Imperialists ultimately retired, fuid 



Mantua was mirelieved, yet the victors 
were nearly as much weakened as the 
vanquished. The loss of the French in 
all the actions, including those with 
Davidovich, was fifteen thousand men, 
while that of the Austrians did not ex- 
ceed eighteen thousand. During the 
confusion consequent on such desperate 
engagements, the garrison of Miemtua 
made frequent sorties ; and Wurmser 
availed himself with such skill of the 
temporary interruption of the block- 
ade, that considerable convoys of pro- 
visions were introduced into the place. 
By putting the garrison on half rations, 
and calculating on the great mortality 
among the troops, whidi daily dimin- 
ished their number, he still had hopes 
that he could maint>ain his position till 
a fourth effort was made for his relief. 

135. The intelligence of these hard- 
fought victories excited the most en- 
thusiastic transports throughout all 
France. The battle of Areola especially, 
with its desperate chances and perilous 
passages, was the object of universal 
admiration. The people were never 
weary of celebrating the genius which 
had selected, amidst the dikes of Ronoo, 
a field of battle where numbers were 
unavailing and courage irresistible; and 
of admiringthe heroic intrepidity which 
made the soldier forget the general, and 
recalled the exploits of the knights of 
romance. Everywhere medals were ex- 
hibited of the yomig general on the 
bridge of Areola, with the standard in 
his hand, in the midst of the fire and 
smoke. The Councils decreed that the 

* Army of Italy had deserved well of the 
coimtry, and that the standards which 
Napoleon and Augereau had borne on 
that memorable occasion should be 
given to them, to be preserved as pre- 
cious trophies in their families. 

136. Nor were the Austrians less 
distinguishedbypatrioticfeeling. When 
the triumphs of the Archduke Charles 
on the Danube had saved Germany, and 
raised to the highest pitch the uxlour 
of the peot)le, the reverses in Italy came 
to damp the general joy, and renew, in 
a quarter where it was least expected^ 
the peril of the monarchy. With un- 
conquerable resolution they prepared 
to face the danger; the afiectionatd 
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ardour of the Hereditary States showed 
itself in the moment of alarm ; the peo- 
ple everywhere flew to arms ; numerous 
battalions of volunteers were formed, to 
repair the chasms in the regular forces ; 
Vienna alone raised four regiments, 
which received standards embroidered 
by the hand of the Empress ; and, be- 
fore the end of the year, a fourth army 
was formed in the mountains of FriuH 
and the Tyrol, not inferior either in 
numbers or resolution to those which 
had wasted away under the sword of 
Napoleon. « 

137. After the battle of Areola, the ne- 
gotiation, the commencement of which 
had been attended with suchfatal effects 
to the Imperial fortunes during the ac- 
tion, was continued with the greatest 
activity between the headquarters of 
the two armies. General Clarke, the 
Republican envoy, arrived at the head- 
quarters of Napoleon, and it was at first 
proposed to conclude an armistice of 
three months, in order to facilitate the 
negotiations ; but this the French gen- 
eral, who saw the command of Italy on 
the point of slipping from his grasp, 
and was well aware that the fate of the 
war depended on Mantua, resolutely 
opposed* Clarke, however, continued 
to argue in favour of the armistice, and 
produced the instructions of his govern- 
ment, which were precise on that point ; 
but Napoleon, secure of the support of 
£arras, at once let him know that he 
was resolved not to share his authority 
with any one. " If you come here to 
obey me," said he, " I will always see 
you with pleasure ; if not, the sooner 

♦"Masters of Manfcua," said he, "the 
enemy will be too hap»py to leave us the line 
of the Bhine. But if an armistice is con- 
cluded, we must abandon that fortress till 
May, and then find it completely provisioned, 
so that its &11 cannot be reckoned on before 
the unhealthy months of autumn. We will 
lose the money (30,000,000) we expect from 
Borne, which cannot be influenced but by 
the &I1 of Mantua : and the Emperor, being 
nearer the scene of action, will recruit his 
arm^ much more effectually than we can, 
and in the opening of the campaign we eJiall 
be inferior to the enemy. Fifteen days' re- 
pose is of essential service to the Army of 
Italy; three months would ruin it To con- 
clude an armistice just now, is to cut our- 
selves off from all chance of success — in a 
word, everything depends on the fidlof Man- 
tua."— Omq). Ocmtfid. U. 428. 



you return to those who sent you the 
better." 

188. Clarke felt he was mastered ; 
he did not answer a word : from that 
moment the negotiation fell entirely 
into the hands of Napoleon, and came 
to nothing. So completely, indeed, did 
the Republican envoy fsdl under the 
government of the young general that 
he himself wrote to the Directory — " It 
is indispensable that the general-in- 
chief should conduct all the diplomatio 
operations in Italy ; " and thenceforth 
his attention was almost entirely con- 
fined to arresting the scandalous depre- 
dations of the civil and military autho- 
rities, >both on the Italian states and 
the funds of the Republic — an employ- 
ment which soon absorbed all his time, 
and was attended with as little success 
as the attempts of Napoleon himself 
had been. The conferences which were 
opened at Yicenza in December, were 
broken up on the Sd January, without 
having led to any result ; and it was 
resolved to try once more the fate of 
arms. For two months after the battle 
of Areola, and during this negotiation, 
both parties remained in a state of in- 
activity, and great efforts were made 
on either side to recruit the armies for 
the final contest which was approach- 
ing. Scarce a day elapsed without 
dense and ardent battalions joining 
the Imperial standards. Napoleon also 
received considerable reinforcements; 
numbers of the sick were discharged 
from the hospitals, and rejoined their 
ranks on the approach of tike cold wea- 
ther, and ten thousand men flocked to 
his standards from the interior; so that^ 
by the beginning of January 1797, he 
had forty-six thousand men underarms. 
Ten thousand blockaded Mantua, and 
the remainder of the army was on the 
line of the Adige, from the edge of the 
Po to the rocks of the Monte Baldo. 

139. It was high time that the Im- 
perialists should advance to the relief 
of Mantua, for it was now reduced to 
the last extremity from want of provi- 
sions. At a council of war, held in the 
end of December, it was decided that it 
was indispensable that instant intelli- 
genoe should be sent to Alvinzi of their 
desperate situation. A British offtcer 
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attached to the garriBon yolimteered to 
perform in penson the perilous misaioD, 
which he executed with equal courage 
and address. He set out> disguised as 
a peasant, from Mantua, on the 29th 
December, at nightfall, in the midst of 
a deep fall of snow, eluded the vigil- 
ance of the French patrols, and, a^r 
surmounting a thousand hardships and 
dangers, arrived at the headquarters of 
Alvinzi, at Ba&sano, on the 4th Janu- 
ary, the day after the conferences at 
Yicenza were broken up. Great des- 
tinies awaited this enterprising officer. 
He was Colonel Qbaham,* afterwards 
victor at Barrossa» and the first general 
who planted the British standard on 
the soil of France. 

140. The Austrian plan of attack on 
this occasion was materially different 
fi*om what it had formerly been. Ad- 
hering still to their favourite system of 
dividing their forces, and being masters 
of the course of the Brenta from Bas- 
sano to Roveredo, they transferred the 
bulk of their troops to the upper Adige, 
where Alvinzi himself took the com- 
mand of thirty-five thousand men. A 
subordinate force of fifteen thousand 
was destined to advance by the plain of 
Padua to Mantua^ with a view to raise 
the siege, extricate Wurmser, and push 
on to the Ecclesiastical States, where 
the Pope had recently been making 
great preparations, and from whose le- 
vies it was hoped the numerous staff 
and dismounted dragoons of the veteran 
marshal would form an efficient force. 
This project had every appearance of 
success ; but, imfortunately, it became 
known to the French general, from 
the despatches which announced it to 
Wurmser falling into his hands, as the 
messenger who bore them was on the 
point of clearing the last lines of the 
blockade of Mantua. 

141. On the 12th January 1797, the 
advanced guard of Alvinzi attacked the 
Republican posts on the Monte Baldo, 
and forced them back to the plateau of 
Rivoli; while, on the same day, the 
troops in the plain pushed forward, 
drove in all the French videttes towards 
Porto Legnago, and maintained a de- 

« The late Lord Ljynedoch. 
YOL. UL 



sultoiy fire along the whole line of the 
lower Adige. For some time Napoleon 
was uncertain on which side the prin- 
cipal attack would be made ; but soon 
the alarming accounts of the great dis- 
play of force on the upper part of the 
liver, and the secret intelligence which 
he received from treachery at the Aus- 
trian headquarters, left no doubt that 
the enemy's principal forces were accu- 
mulated near Rivoli ; and accordingly 
he set out with the whole centre of his 
army to support Joubert^ who was there 
struggling with immensely superior 
forces. He arrived at two in the morn- 
ing on the plateau of Rivoll The 
weather was clear and beautiful; an 
unclouded moon silvered the fir-clad 
precipices of the mountains ; but the 
horizon to the northward was illumin- 
ated by the fires of innumerable bivou- 
acs, and from the neighbouring heights 
his experienced pye could discover the 
lights of nearly forty thousand men. 
This great force was divided into five 
columns, which filled the whole space 
between the Adige and the lake of 
Garda ; the principal one, under Quas- 
danovich, composed of all the artillery, 
cavalry, and a strong body of gren- 
adiers, followed the high-road, and was 
destined to mount the plateau by the 
steep zigzag ascent on the right of the 
French position. Three other corps of 
infantry received orders to climb the 
amphitheatre of moimtains which sur- 
rounded it in tronty and, when the ao« 
tion was engaged on the high-road, de- 
scend upon the French army ; while a 
fifth, under Lusignan, was directed to 
wind round the base of the plateau, 
gain the high-4road in the rear, and cut 
off their retreat to Verona. The plan 
was ably conceived, and had nearly 
succeeded ; with a general of inferior 
ability to Napoleon, and troops of less 
resolution than his army, it unques- 
tionably would have done so. 

142. To oppose this formidable force. 
Napoleon had only thirty thousand 
men, but he had the advantage of being 
in position on a plain, elevated among 
the mountains, while his adversaries 
must necessarily be fatigued in endeav- 
ouring to reach it He had, moreover, 
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sixty pieces of cannon, and a numerous 
body of cavalry, in excellent condition. 
He immediately perceived that it was 
necessaiy, at all hazards, to keep his 
ground on the plateau ; and, by so do- 
ing, he hoped to prevent the junction 
of the enemy's masses, and overthrow 
them separately, as they were toiling 
up the steep to commence the attack. 
Before daybreak he moved forward the 
tirailleurs of Joubert, to drive ba,ck the 
advanced posts of the Imperialists, who 
had already ascended to the plateau, 
and, by the light of the moon, arranged 
his whole force with admirable pre- 
cision on its summit. 

143. The action began at nine o'clock, 
by the A\istrian columns, which de- 
scended from the semicircular heights 
of the Monte Baldo, attacking the 
French left After a desperate resist- 
ance, the regiments stationed there 
were broken, and fled in disorder ; upon 
which Napoleon galloped to the village 
of Rivoli, where the division of Mas- 
sena, which had marched all night, was 
reposing fi't>m its fatigues; led it to 
the fronts and, by a vigorous charge, re- 
stored the combat in that quarter. This 
check, however, had forced Joubert on 
the right to give ground ; the divisions 
in front pressed down upon the pla- 
teau, while at the same instant the 
head of the column of the Imperial 
grenadiers appeared at the top of the 
zigzag windings of the high-road, hav- 
ing by incredible efiforts of valour forced 
that perilous ascent, and their cavalry 
and artillery began to debouch upon 
the level surface at its summit. Mean- 
while, the division of Lusignan, which 
had wo\md unperceived round the left 
flank of the Republicans, appeared di- 
rectly in their rear ; and the Imperial 
soldiers, deeming the destruction of the 
French army certain, gave loud cheers 
on all sides, which were re-echoed from 
the surrounding clifis, and clapped their 
hands, as they successively took up 
their ground. The Republicans, at- 
tacked in front, flank, and rear at the 
same time, saw their retreat cut ofl", 
and no resource from the bayonets of 
the Austrians, but in the precipices of 
the mountains. , 

liL At this perilous moment the 



presence of mind of Napoleon did not 
forsake him. He instantly, in order to 
gain time, sent a flag of truce to Al- 
vinzi, proposing a suspension of arms 
for half an hour, as he had some pro- 
positions to make in consequence of th.e 
arrival of a courier with despatches 
from Paris. The Austrian general, ever 
acting on the idea so unhappily im- 
pressed on all its officers by the Impe- 
rial government, that military were to 
be subordinate to diplomatic opera- 
tions, fell into the snare : the suspen- 
sion, at the critical moment, was agreed 
to; and the march of the Austrians 
was arrested at the very moment when 
the soldiers, with loud shouts, were ex- 
claiming — " We have them ! we have 
them ! " Junot repaired to the Aus- 
trian headquarters, from whence, after 
a conference of an hour, he returned, 
as might' have been expected, without 
having come to any accommodation : 
but meanwhile the critical period had 
passed ; Napoleon had gained time to 
face the danger, and made the move- 
ments requisite to repel these numerous 
attacks. Joubert, with the light in- 
fantry, was ordered to face about on 
the extreme right to oppose Quasdano- 
vich ; Lederc and LasaUe, with the light 
cavalry and flying artillery, flew like- 
wise to the menaced point ; while a re- 
giment of infantry was directed to the 
heights of Tifiaro, to make head against 
the corps of Lusignan. Far from being 
disconcerted by the appearance of the 
troops in his rear, Napoleon exclaimed, 
pointing to them, " These are already 
our prisoners ;" and the confident tone 
in which he spoke soon communicated 
itself to the soldiers, who repeated the 
cheering expression. The hea^ of Quas- 
danovich's division, which hadso brave- 
ly won the ascent, received in front by 
a terrible fire of grape-shot, charged on 
one fiank by Lasalle's horse, and ex- 
posed on the other to a close discharge 
of musketiy from Joubert, broke and 
staggered backwards down the steepi. 
Thef ugitives, rushing headlongthrough 
the column which was toiling up, soon 
threw the whole into inextricable con- 
fusion ; horse, foot, and cannon strug- 
gled together, under a plunging fire 
fi'om the French batteries, which blew 
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up some ammmiition-waggons, and pro- 
duced a scene of frightful disorder. No 
Booner was the plateau deUvered from 
this flank attack, than Napoleon acou- 
mnlated his forces on the troops which 
had descended from the semicircle of 
the Monte Baldo; and that gallant 
band, destitute of artillery, and de- 
prired now of the expected aid from 
the corps in flank, soon gave way, and 
fled in confusion to the mountains, 
where great numbers were made pri- 
soners. 

145. During these decisive successes, 
the division of Lusignan had gained 
ground on the troops opposed to it, and 
came to the heights in rear of the army 
in time to witness the destruction of 
the three divisions in the mountains. 
From that moment they foresaw their 
own fate. The victorious troops were 
speedily directed against this brave di- 
vision, now isolated from all support^ 
and depressed by the ruin which it had 
witnessed in the other parts of the 
army. For some time they stood firm; 
but the fire of fifteen pieces of heavy 
arfcillery, to which they had nothing to 
oppose, at length compelled them to re- 
treat; and before they had receded far 
they met the division of Rey, the re- 
serve of Massena, which was approach- 
ing. Such was the consternation pro- 
duced by this unexpected apparition, 
that the whole division laid down its 
arms; while Quasdanovich, now left to 
his own resources, retired up the valley 
of the Adige, and the broken remains 
of the centre divisions sought refuge 
behind the rocky bed of the Tasso. 

146. Not content with these splen- 
did triumphs, Napoleon, on the very 
night in which they were gained, flew 
to the assistance of the troops on the 
lower Adige, with part of the division 
of Massena, which had marched all the 
preceding night, and fought on the fol- 
lowing day. It was full time that he 
should do so, for on the very day on 
which the battle of Rivoli was fought^ 
Provera had forced the passage of the 
Adige at Anghiara, and marched be- 
tween Augereau and the blockading 
force by Sanguenetto to the neighbour- 
hood of Mantua, the siege of which he 
threatened to raise on the following 



morning. Augereau, it is true, had 
collected his forces, attacked the rear- 
guard of the Austrians during their 
march, and taken fifteen hundred pri* 
soners and fourteen pieces of cannon ; 
but still the peril was inmiinent that 
the main body of Provera's forces would 
gain the fort of St Qeorge, an outwark 
of Mantua, and put ti^e blockading 
force between two fires. Fully aware 
of the danger. Napoleon marched ail 
night and the whole of the foUowing 
day, and arrived in the evening in the 
neighbourhood of Mantua. 

147. Meanwhile the hussars of Ho- 
henzoUem, forming Provera's advanced 
guard, presented themselves at sunrise 
on the 15th, at the gate of Foit St 
Qeorge, and being dressed in white 
cloaks, were nearly mistaken for a regi' 
ment of French, and admitted witlun 
the walls. But the error having been 
discovered by am old seigeant who was 
cutting wood near the gate, the draw- 
bridge was suddenly drawn up, and the 
alarm commimicated to the garrison. 
Hohenzollem advanced at the gallop, 
but, before he could get in, the gates 
were dosed, and a discharge of grape- 
shot repulsed the assailants. All that 
day, the garrison under MioUis com- 
bated on tiie ramparts, and gave time 
for the succours from Rivoli to arrive. 
Provera sent a boat a<nx>ss the lake to 
warn Wurmser of his approach, and 
concert a general attack, on the next 
day, upon the blockading force; and 
in pursuance of the summons, the 
brave veteran presented himself at the 
trenches on the following morning with 
a large part of the garrison. But the 
arrival of Napoleon not only frustrated 
all these preparations, but proved fatal 
to the Austrian division. During the 
night he pushedforward fourregiments, 
which he had brought with him, be- 
tween the forts of La Favorite and St 
Qeorge, so as to prevent Wurmser 
from effecting a junction with the Im- 
perialists, who approached to raise the 
siege, and strengthened Serrurier at the 
former point, in order to enable him to 
repel any attack from the garrison. At 
daybreak, the battle commenced at all 
points. Wurmser, after an obstinate 
conflict, was thrown back into the fort- 
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ten; while Provera^ surrounded hy 
superior forces, and tracked in all his 
doublings, like a furious stag by ruth- 
less hunters, was compelled to lay down 
his arms, with six thousand men. In 
this engagement^ the 57th regiment ac- 
quired the surname of the TerribUf 
from the fury with which it threw it- 
self on the Austrian line. It was com- 
manded by ViOTOB, afterwards Duke 
of Belluno, and one of the most dis- 
tinguished marshals of the French em- 
pire.* 

148. Thus, in three days, by his ad- 
mirable dispositions, and the extraordi- 
nary activity of his troops, did Napo- 
leon not only defeat two Austrian armies 
of much greater force, taken together, 
than his own, but took from them eigh- 
teen thousand prisoners, twenty-four 
standards, and sixty pieces of cannon. 
Such was the loss of ^e enemy besides, 
in killed and wounded, that the Im- 
perialists were totally disabled from 
keeping the field, and the French left 
in undisputed possession of the whole 
peninsula. History has few examples to 
exhibit of successes so decisive, achieved 
by forces so inconsiderable. In their 
report on these disasters, the Aulic 

• Perrin Victor, afterwards Duke of Bel- 
luno, was bom at La Marche in Lorraine, in 
1766, of humble parents. At the age of fifteen 
he entered the artillery ; but it was not till 
the period of the Revolution that he obtained 
any rapid advancement. In 179S he was 
with his regiment at the siege of Toulon, 
where he attracted the notice of Napoleon 
by the skill and precision with whidi the 
fire of his pieces was maintained ; and, in 
consequence of his recommendation, he was 
made a seneral of brigade. He was twice 
wounded durinff the siege; but, having re- 
covered from these i^Juries^ he received a 
command in the following year in the army 
of the Eastern Pyrenees, and bore a distin- 
guished part in the sieges of Saint Elmo and 
Rosas, and in all the actions which took place 
in that quarter, till tilie treaty of B&le termi- 
nated the war with the Spanish monarchy. 
Being then transferred to the Army of Italy, 
he commanded a brigade at the battle of Lo- 
ano in autumn 1795. and acquired distinction 
at the battle of Dego under Napoleon ; but his 
first great exploit was in the actions against 
Pro vera at La Favorite and St Oeoige, where 
his skill in combination, and vehemence of 
attack, compelled that general to surrender 
with six thousand men. In 1804 be was 
made a marshal of the empire ; and he bore 
a prominent part in all the campaigns of Na- 
poleon down to his fall in ISU.—Biographie 
d€t OonUmporaint, xx. 193, 194 (Viotor> 



Council generously threw no blame on 
Alvinzi, but openly avowed the treach- 
ery at their headquarters, whidi made 
all their designs knownbefore they were 
carried into execution. '*The chief 
fatality," said they, " consisted in this, 
that our designs were constantly made 
known to the enemy before they were 
acted upon. Treachery rendered abor- 
tive the combinations of Marshal Wurm- 
ser for the relief of Mantua ; treachery 
plunged Alvinzi into ail his misfor- 
tunes. General Buonaparte himself 
says, in his report^ that from different 
sources he had become acquainted with 
the designs of the enemy before their 
execution ; and, on tiie last occasion, it 
was only on the 4th January that Al- 
vinzi received his instructions for the 
attack, and on the 2d January it was 
published by Buonaparte in the Gazette 
of Milan." Alvinzi, notwithstanding 
his disasters, was continued in favour ; 
but Provera was exiled to his estates 
in Carinthia, upon the ground that he 
had transgressed his orders in advanc- 
ing against Mantua before he had re- 
ceived intelligence of the progress of 
Alvinzi 

149. This was the last effort of which 
Austria was capable, and the immediate 
consequence of its defeat was the com- 
plete subjugation of the peninsula. The 
remains of Alvinzi's corps retired in 
opposite directions ; one part towards 
Trent, and another towsucds Bassano. 
Napoleon, whose genius never appeared 
so strongly as in pursuing the remains 
of a beaten army, followed them up 
without intermission. Laudon, who 
had taken post at Roveredo, with eight 
thousand men, in order to defend as 
long as possible the valley of the upper 
Adige, was driven by Joubert succes- 
sively from that town and Trent, with 
the loss of five hundred prisoners; 
while Massena, by a rapid march over 
the mountains, made himself master of 
Primolano, descended into the gorges 
of the Yal Sugana, turned the position 
of Bassano, and drove the Austrians, 
with the loss of a thousand prisoners, 
through Treviso and over the TagUa* 
mento; where Alvinzi at length, by the 
valley of the Drave, reunited the rem- 
nant of his scattered forces, 
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150. NotwithntandiDgtheee diaaaterg, 
the public spirit of the Austrian mon- 
archy remained unsubdued, and the 
cabinet of Vienna continued unshaken 
in its resolution to prosecute the war 
with yigour. On the other hand, the 
XHrectory were so much impressed with 
the imminent risk which the Italian 
army had run, both at Areola and Ri- 
voU, and the evident peril to the Re- 
public from the rising fame and do- 
mineering character of Napoleon, that 
they were very desirous of peace, and 
authorised Clarke to sign it on condi- 
tion that Belgium and the frontier of 
the Rhine were given to France, an in- 
demnity secured to the Stadtholder in 
Germany, and all its possessions in Italy 
restored to Austria. But Napoleon 
again resolutely opposed these instruc- 
tions, and would not permit Clarke to 
open the proposed negotiations. ** Be- 
fore Mantua falls," said he, " every ne- 
gotiation is premature; and Mantua 
will be in our hands in fifteen days. 
These conditions will never meet with 
my approbation. The Republic is en- 
titled, besides the frontier of the Rhine, 
to insist for the establishment of a state 
in Italy, which may secure the French 
influence there, and retain in subjec- 
tion Qenoa^ Sardinia, and the Pope. 
Without that, Venice, enlightened at 
last as to its real danger, will unite with 
the Emperor, and restrain the growth 
of democratic principles in its Italian 
po6se88ion&" The influence of Napo- 
leon again prevailed ; the proposed ne- 
gotiation was never opened, and Clarke 
remained at Milan, occupied with his' 
subordinate but overwhelming duty of 
restraining the rapacity of the commis- 
saries of the army. 

151. Mantua did not long hold out 
after the destruction of the last army 
destined for its relief. The half of its 
once numerous garrison was in the 
hospital ; they had consumed all their 
horses, and the troops, placed for months 
on half rations, had nearly exhausted 
their provisions. In this extremity 
Wurmser proposed to Serrurier to ca- 
pitulate : the French commander stated 
that he could give no definite answer 
till the arrival of the general-in-chief. 
Napoleon in consequence hastened to 



Roverbella, where he found Klenau, the 
Austrian aide-de-camp, expatiating on 
the powerful means of resistance which 
Wurmser possessed, and the great stores 
of provisions which stiU remained in the 
magazines. Wrapped in his cloak near 
the fire, he overheard the conversation, 
without taking any part in ity or mak- 
ing himself known. When it was con- 
cluded, he approached the table, took 
up ihe pen, and wrote on the margin 
his answer to all the propositions of 
Wurmser, and, when it was finished, 
said to Elenau, " If Wurmser had only 
provisions for eighteen or twenty days, 
and he spoke of surrendering, he would 
have merited no favourable terms ; but 
I respect the age, the valour, and the 
misfortunes of the marshaL Here are 
the conditions which I offer him, if he 
surrender to-morrow : should he delay 
a fortnight, a month, or two months^ 
he shall have the same conditions ; he 
may wait till he has consumed his last 
morsel of bread. I am now about to 
cross the Po to march upon Rome: 
return and conmiunicate my intentions 
to your general" The aide-de-camp, 
who now perceived that he was in the 
presence of Napoleon, was penetrated 
with gratitude for the generosity of the 
conqueror; and, findmg that it was 
uselessto dissemble, confessed that they 
had only provisions left for three days. 
The terms of capitulation were imme- 
diately agreed on. Wurmser was al- 
lowed to retire to Austria with all his 
staff and five hundred men; the re- 
mainder of the garrison, which, includ- 
ing the sick, was still eighteen thousand 
strong, surrendered their arms, and^ 
were conveyed to Trieste to be ex- 
changed. Fifty standards, a bridge 
equipage, and above five hundred pieces 
of artillery, comprising all those cap- 
tured at the raising of the first siege, 
fell into the hands of the conqueror. 
Napoleon set out himself to Florence 
to conduct the expedition agaLnst Rome, 
and Serrurier had the honour of seeing 
the marshal with all his staff defile be- 
fore him. Napoleon had too much 
grandeur of mind to insult the van- 
quished veteran by his own presence on 
the occasion : his delicacy was noted 
by aU Europe ; and like me statues of 
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BrutuB and Cassius at the funeral of 
JuniSiy he was the more present to the 
mind because he was withdrawn from 
the sight. 

162. Having achieved this great con- 
quest, Napoleon directed his arms 
against Rome. The power which had 
vanquished, after so desperate a strug- 
gle, the strength of Austria, was not 
long of crushing the feeble forces of the 
Supreme Pontiff. During the strife on 
t^e Adige, the Pope had refused to ra- 
tifythetreatyofBologna,andhad openly 
engaged in hostile measures at the con- 
clusion of the campaign, in conjunction 
with the forces of Austria. The French 
troops, in consequence, crossed theApen> 
nines : and during the march Wurmser 
had an opportunity of retumingthegen- 
eix)U8 conduct of his advereary, by put- 
ting him on his guard against a conspir- 
acy which had been fbrmed against his 
life, and was thus the means of caus- 
ing it to be frustrated. The papal 
troops were routed on the banks of the 
Senio ; like the other Italian armies, the 
infantry fled on the first onset, before a 
shot had been heard to whistle among 
the bayonets ; and Junot, after two 
hours' hard riding, found it impossible 
to make up with their cavalry. Ancona 
was speedily taken, with twelve hundred 
men, and one hundred and twenty pieces 
of cannon; while a small column on the 
other side of the Apennines pushed on 
its far as Foligno, and threatened Rome 
itself. Nothing remained to the Vati- 
can but submission; and peace was con- 
cluded at Tolentino, on the 19th Feb- 
ruary, on terms the most humiliating 
to the Holy See. The Pope engaged to 
* close his ports against the Allies ; to cede 
Avignon and the Venaisin to France ; to 
abandon Bologna, Ferrara, and the 
whole of Romagna, to the aJlies of the 
Republic in the Milanese ; to admit a 
garrison of French troops into Ancona, 
till the conclusion of a general peace ; 
and to pay a contribution of thirty mil- 
lions of fhmcs to the victorious Repub- 
lic Besides this, he was obliged to sur- 
render a hundred of his principal works 
. of art to the French commissioners ; the 
trophies of andent and modem genius 
were seised with merciless rapacity; 
and in a short time the noblest speci- 



mensof the fine artswhich existed in the 
world — ^the Apollo Belvidere, the Lao- 
coon, the Transfiguration of Raphael^ 
the Madonna del Foligno, and itte St 
Jerome of Domenichino — ^were removed 
to the banks of the Seine. 

153. This treaty was concluded by 
the French under the idea that it would 
eventually prove fatal to the Holy Seei. 
Napoleon proposed to overturn at onoe 
the papal government. ** Can Y[e not," 
said he, " unite Modena^ Ferrara^ and 
Romagna, and so form a powerful re- 
public ? May we not give Rome to the 
King of Spain, provided he recognises 
the new republic ? I will give peace to 
the Pope on condition that he gives us 
three million of the treasure at Loretto, 
and pays the fifteen million which re- 
main for the armistice. Rome cannot 
long exist deprived of its richest pos- 
sessions ; a revolution will speedily 
break out there." On their side, the Di- 
rectory wrot« as follows to Napoleon : 
'Tour habits of reflection, general,muBt 
have taught you that the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion is the irreconcilable en- 
emy of the Republic. The Directory, 
therefore, invite you to do everything 
in your power to destroy the papal gov- 
ernment) without in any degree oom- 
promisingthe fate of yourarmy — either 
by subjecting Rome to another power, 
or, what wotdd be better still, by estab- 
lishing in its interior such a govern- 
ment as may render the rule of the 
priests odious and contemptible, secure 
the grand object that the Pope and the 
carcSnals shall lose all hope of remain- 
ing at Rome, and may be compelled to 
seek an asylum in some foreign state^ 
where they may be entirely stripped of 
temporal power." 

1 54. Such was the. campaign of 1796 
— ^glorious to the French arms, memor^ 
able in the history of the world. Cer- 
tainly on no former occasion had suc- 
cesses BO great been achieved in so short 
a time, or powers so vast been van- 
quished by forces so inconsiderable. 
From maintaining a painful contest on 
the mountain-ridges of their own fron- 
tier, from defenc^g the Yar and the 
Maritime Alps, the Republicans found 
themselves transported to the Tyrol and 
the TagliamentOf threatening the her- 
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editaiy states of AuBtriay and Bubduing 
the whole southern powers of Italy. 
An anny which never mustered fifty 
thousand men inthe field, though mam- 
tained by successiye reinfortements 
nearly at that amount, had not only 
broken through the barrier of the Alps, 
subdued Piedmont, conquered Lom- 
bardy, and humbled the whole Italian 
states, butdefeated, and almost destroy- 
ed, four powerful armies which Austria 
raised to defend her possessions, and 
wrenched the keys of Mantua from her 
grasp, under the eyes of the greatest 
successive arrays of armed men she had 
ever sent into the field. Successes so 
immexise, gained against forces so vast 
and efforts so indefatigable, may al- 
most be pronounced unparalleled inthe 
annals of war.* 

155. But although its victories in the 
field had been so brilliant^ the internal 
situation of the Republic was in the 
highest degree discouraging ; and it was 
more than doubtful whether it could 
continue for any length of time even 
so glorious a contest. Its condition is 
clearly depicted in a secret report, pre- 
sented by order of the Directory, on 
20th December 1796, by General Clarke 
to Napoleon : — " The lassitude of war 
is experienced in all parts of the Repub- 
lic. The people ardently desire peace; 
then* murmurs are loud that it is not 
already concluded. The legislatiire de- 
sires it, commands it, no matter at what 
price ; and its continued refusal to fur- 
nish to the Directory the necessary 
funds to carry on the contest, is the 
best proof of that fact The finances 
are ruined; agiiculture in vain demands 
the arms which are required for culti- 
vation. The war is become so univer- 
sal as to threaten to overturn the Re- 
public ; aU parties, worn out with anx- 

*In his Confidential Despatch to the Di- 
rectory of 28th December 1796, Napoleon 
states the force with whidi he commenced 
the campaign at thirty-«ight thousand five 
hundred men, the subsequent reinforcements 
at twelve thousand six hundred, and the 
.osses by death and incurable wounds at seven 
thousand. There can be no doubt that he 
enormously diminished his losses and relu- 
furoements ; for the Directory maintained he 
had received reinforcements to the amount 
of fifty-seven thousand men. — G>rres. Conf. 
U. 812. 



iety, desire the termination of the Re- 
volution. Should our internal misexy 
continue, the people, exhausted by suf- 
fering, having experienced none of the 
benefits which they expected, will es- 
tablish a new order of things, which 
will in its turn generate fresh revolu- 
tions, and we shall imdeigo, for twenty 
or thirty years, all the agonies conse- 
quent on such convulsions." 

156. Much of Napoleon's success was 
no doubt owing to the admirable cha- 
raoter, unwearied energy, and indomit- 
able courage of the troops composing 
the French army. The world had never 
seen an array framed of such materials. 
The terrible whirlwind which had over- 
thrown the fabric of society in France, 
the patriotic spirit which had brought 
its whole popidation into the field, the 
grinding misery which had forced all 
its activity into war, had formed aunion 
of intelligence, skill, and ability, among 
the private soldiers, such as had never 
before been witnessed in modem war- 
fare. Men from the middle, even the 
higher ranks, were to be seen with the 
musket on their shoulders ; the great 
levies of 1798 had spared neither high 
nor low; the career of gloiy and ambi- 
tion could be entered only through the 
portals of the bivouac. Hence it was 
that the spirit which animated them 
was so fervent, and their intelligence so 
remarkable, that the humblest grena- 
diers anticipated all the designs of their 
commanders, and knew of Siemselves, 
in every situation of danger and diffi- 
culty, what should be done. When Na- 
poleon spoke to them, in his procla- 
mations of Brutus, Scipio,and Tarquin^ 
he was addressing men whose hearts 
thrilled at the recollections which these 
names awaken ; and when he led them 
into action after a night-march of ten 
leagues, he commanded those who felt 
as thoroughly as himself the inestim- 
able importance of time in war. With 
truth might Napoleon say, that his sol- 
diers had surpassed the far-famed cel- 
erity of Caesar's legions. 

167. But however much was owing 
to the ti'oops who obeyed, still more 
was to be ascribed to the general who 
commanded, in this memorable cam- 
paign. In this struggle is to be seen 
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the commencement of the new system 
of tacticB which Napoleon brought to 
such perfection — ^that of accumulating 
forces in a central situation, striking 
with the whole mass the detached 
wings of the enemy, separating them 
from each other, and compensating by 
rapidity of movement for inferiority of 
numbers. Most of his triumphs were 
achieved by the steady and skilful ap- 
plication of this principle ; all, when 
he was inferior in numerical amount 
to his opponents. At Montenotte he 
broke into the centre of the Austro- 
Sardinian army, when it was executing 
a difficult movement through the moun- 
tains ; separated the Piedmontese from 
the Imperialists ; accumulated an over- 
whelming force against the latter at 
Dego, and routed the former when de- 
tached from their allies at MondovL 
When Wurmser approached Verona, 
with his army divided into parts se- 
parated from each other by a lake, Na- 
poleon was on the brink of ruin ; but 
he retrieved his afifairs by abandoning 
the siege of Mantua, and falling with 
superior numbers, first on Quasdano- 
vich at Lonato, and then on Wurmser 
at Medola. When the second irruption 
of the Germans took place, and Wurm- 
ser still continued the system of divid- 
ing his ti*oops, it was by a skilful use 
of his central position that the French 
general defeated his efforts ; first assail- 
ing with a superior force the subsidiary 
force at Roveredo, and then pursuing 
with the rapidity of lightning the main 
body of the invaders through the gorges 
of the Brenta. When Alvinzi assumed 
the command, and Yaubois was routed 
in the Tyrol, the afiairs of the French 
were all but desperate ; but the central 
position and rapid movements of Nar- 
poleon again restored the balance — 
checking, in the first instance, the ad- 
vance of Davidovich on the plateau of 
Rivoli, and next engaging in a mortal 
strife with Alvinzi in the marshes of 
Areola. When Austria made her final 
effort, and Alvinzi surrounded Joubert 
at Rivoli, it was only by the most rapid 
movements, and almost incredible ac- 
tivity, that the double attack was de- 
feated ; the same troops crushing the 
main body of the Austrians on the 



steeps of the Monte Baldo, who aftei^ 
wards surrounded Provera on the lake 
ofMuitua. A similar system wajB after- 
wa^s pursued with the greatest suc- 
cess by Wellington, in combating the 
superior armies of Soult and Marmon't 
upon the frontiers of Portugal, and by 
Napoleon himself around tiie walls of 
Dresden in 1813, and in the plains of 
Champagne, in the year following. 

158. But, to the success of such a 
system of operations, it is indispensable 
that the troops who undertake it should 
be superior in bodily activity and moral 
courage to their adversaries, and that 
the general-in-chief can securely leave 
a slender force to cope with the enemy 
in one quarter, while he is accumulat- 
ing his masses to overwhelm them in 
another. Unless this is the case, the 
commander who throws himself at the 
head of an inconsiderable body into 
the midst of the enemy, will be certain 
of encountering instead of inflictingdis- 
aster. Without such a degree of cou- 
rage and activity as enables him to cal- 
ctdate with certainty upon hours, and 
sometimes minutes, it is impossible to 
expect success from such a hazardous 
system. Of this a signal proof occur- 
ivd in Bohemia in 1818, when the 
French, encouraged by their great tri- 
umphbefore Di'esden, threw themselves 
inconsiderately into the midst of the 
Allies in the mountains of Toplitz; but^ 
meeting there with the undaunted Rus- 
sian and P^ssian forces, they experi- 
enced the most dreadful reverses, and 
in a few days lost the fruit of a mighty 
victory. 

159. The disasters of the Austrians 
were mainly owing to the injudicious 
plan which they so obstinately adopted, 
of dividing their force into separate 
bodies, and commencing an attack 
at the same time at stations so far 
distant) that the attacking columns 
could render little assistance to each 
other. This system may succeed very 
well against ordinary troops or timor- 
ous generals, who, the moment they 
hear of their flank being turned, or 
their communications menaced, lay 
down their arms, or fall back; but 
against intrepid soldiers and a resolute 
commander, who turn fiercely on every 
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Bide, and bring a preponderating masB 
first against one assailant^ and then>n- 
other, it is almost sure of leading to 
disaster. The Aulic Council was not 
to blame for adopting this system, in 
the first instance, against the French 
armies, because it might have been 
expected to succeed against ordinary 
troops, and had done so in many pre- 
yious instances ; but they were inex- 
cusable for continuing it so long, after 
the character of the opponents with 
whom they had to deal had so fiiUy dis- 
played itself. The system of concen- 
tric attacks rarely succeeds against an 
able and determined enemy, because 
the chances which the force in the 
centre has, of beating first one column 
and then another, are so considerable. 
When it does, it is only when the dif- 
ferent masses of the attacking party, 
as at Leipsic and Dresden, are so im- 
mense, that each can stand a separate 
encounter for itself, or can fall back, in 
the event of being outnumbered, with- 
out seriously endangering, by such a 
retreat, the safety of the other assailing 
columns. 

160. The Italian campaign demon- 
strates, in the most signsd manner, the 
vast importance of fortresses in war, 
and the vital consequence of such bar- 
riers to arrest the course of military 
conquest. The surrender of the strong- 
holds of Coni, Alessandria, and Torto- 
na, by giving the French a secure base 
for their operations, speedily made 
them masters of the whole of Lom- 
bardy; while the single fortress of 
Mantua arrested their victorious arms 
for six months, and gave time to Aus- 
tria to collect no less than four power- 
fill armies for its deliverance. No man 
understood this better than Napoleon; 
and, accordingly, without troubling 
himself with Ihe projects so earnestly 
pressed upon him of revolutionising 
Piedmont, he grasped the fortivsses, 
and thereby laid the foundation for all 
his subsequent conquests. Without'the 
surrender of the Piedmontese citadels, 
he would not have been able to push 
his advantages in Italy beyond the Po; 
but for the bastions of Mantua, he 
might have canied them, as in the suc- 
ceeding campaign, to the Danube. 



161. It is melancholy to reflect on 
the degraded state of the powers <^ 
Italy during this terrible struggle. An 
invasion which brought on all her peo- 
ple unheard-of calamities, which over- 
spread her plains with bloodshed and 
exposed her cities to rapine, was unable 
to excite the spirit of her pacific inha- 
bitants ; and neither of the contending 
parties deemed it worth their while to 
bestow a serious thought on the dispo- 
sitions or assistance of the twenty mil- 
lions of men who were to be the reward 
of the strife. The county of Caesar 
and Scipio, of Cato and Biiitus, beheld 
in silent dismay the protracted contest 
of two provinces of its ancient empire, 
and prepared to bow the neck in abject 
submission to whichever of its former 
vassals might prove victorious in the 
strife. A division of the French army 
was sufiScient to disperse the levies of 
the Roman people. Such is the conse- 
quence of political divisions and long- 
continued prosperity, even in the rich- 
est and most favoured countries ; of 
that fatal policy which withers thp 
spirits of men by fettering their ambi- 
tion ; of that indulgence of the selfish 
passions which ends in annihilating 
the generous ; and of that thirst for 
pleasure which subverts the national 
independence by destroying the warlike 
spirit by which alone it can be main- 
tained. 

162. Finally, this campaign evinced, 
in the most signal manner, the perse- 
vering character and patriotic spirit 
of the Austrian people, and the pro* 
digious efforts of which its monarchy 
is capable, when roused by real dan- 
ger to vigorous exertion. It is im- 
possible to contemplate, without ad- 
miration, the vast armies which they 
successively sent into the field, and 
the unconquerable courage with which 
these returned to a contest where so 
many thousands of their countrymen 
had perished before them. Had they 
been guided by greater, or opposed by 
less ability, they unquestionably would 
have been successful ; and even against 
the soldiers of the Army of Italy, 
and the genius of Napoleon, the scales 
of fortune repeatedly hung equal A 
nation capable of such sacrifices can 
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hardly ever be permanently subdued ; 
a government, actuated by such steady 
principles, must ultimately be triumph- 
ant. Such, accordingly, has been the 
case in the present instance. Aristo- 
cratic firmness in the end asserted its 
wonted superiority over democratic vig- 



our ; the dreams of republican eqtial- 
ity^were forgotten, but the Austrian 
government remained unchanged ; the 
French eaglesretired over the Alps; and 
Italy, the theatre of so much bloodshed, 
finally belonged to the successors of the 
Caesars. 



CHAPTER XXL 



CAMPAIGN OF 1796 ITS OEBMANY. 



1. When the Directory was called, by 
the suppression of the insurrection of 
the Sections, and the establishment of 
the new constitution, to the helm of the 
state, they found the Bepublic in a 
very critical situation, and its affairs, 
externally and internally, involved in 
almost insurmountable difficulties. The 
finances were in a state of increasing 
and inextricable confusion ; the assig- 
nats, which had for long constituted 
the sole resource of government, had 
fallen almost to nothing ; ten thousand 
francs in paper were hardly worth 
twenty francs in specie, and the im- 
bounded depreciation of that species 
of circulation seemed to render the es- 
tablishment of any other circulating 
medium of the same description impos- 
sible. The taxes for many years back 
had been so ill paid, that Ramel, the mi- 
nister of finance, estimated the arrears 
in his department at fifteen himdred 
millions in specie, or above £60,000,000 
sterling. The armies, destitute of pay, 
ill equipped, worse clothed, were dis- 
contented ; and the recent disasters on 
the Bhine had completely broken the 
susceptible spirit of the French soldiers. 
The artillery and cavalry were with- 
out horses; the infantry, depressed by 
suffering and dejected by defeat, were 
deserting in great numbers, and seeking 
a refuge in their homes from the toils 
and the miseries of war. The contest in 
LaV end^e was still unextinguished ; the 
Republican armieshad been driven with 



disgrace behind the Rhine, and the 
troops in the Maritime Alps, worn out 
with privations, could not be relied on 
with certainty for offensive operations. 
2. But, on the other hand, the extern 
nal relations of the Republic had emi- 
nently improved; and the vast exer- 
tions of 1794, even though succeeded 
by the lassitude and weakness of 1795, 
had produced a most important effect 
on the relative situation of the belli- 
gerent powers. Spain, defeated and hu- 
miliated, had sued for peace ; and her 
accession to the treaty of B41e, by lib- 
erating the armies of the Eastern and 
Western Pyrenees, had enabled the 
jB^rench government both to reinforce 
the armies of La Vendue, and to affoi*d 
means to l^e young Conqueror of the 
Sections of carrying the Republican 
standards into the plains of Lombardy. 
Prussia had retired, without either hon- 
our or advantage, from the struggle ; 
the Low Countries were not only sub- 
dued, but their resources were turned 
against the allied powers ; and the 
whole weight of the contest on the 
Rhine, it was plain, must now fall on 
the Austrian monarchy. Britain, baf- 
fled and disgraced on the Continent^ 
was not likely to take any effective 
part in military warfare ; and there 
seemed little doubt that the power 
which had recently defeated all the co- 
alesced armies of Europe would be able 
to subdue the brave but now unaided 
forces of the Imperialists. 
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3* Aware of the coming danger, Mr 
Pitt had, in the September preceding, 
concluded a triple alliance between 
Great Britam, Aufitria, and Russia : but 
the forces of Russia were too far dis- 
tant^ and the danger to its possessions 
too remote, to permit any material aid 
to be early acqtdred from its immense 
resources. ItwasnottLllalaterx>eriod, 
and till the fire had fastened on its own 
vitals, that the might of this gigantic 
power was effectually roused, and the 
legions of the north brought to reas- 
sert their wonted superiority over the 
foi*ces of southern Europe. 

4. The condition of Great Britain, in 
the close of 1795 and the beginning of 
1796, was nearly as distracted, so far as 
opinion went, as that of France. The 
continued disasters of the war, the 
pressure of new and increasing taxa- 
tion, the apparent hopelessness of con- 
tinuing the struggle with a military 
power which all ^e armies of Europe 
had proved unable to subdue, not only 
gave new strength and vigour to the 
Whig party, who had all along opposed 
hostilities, but induced many thought- 
ful men, who had concurred at first in 
the necessity of combating the revolu- 
tionary mania, to hesitate as to any fur- 
ther continuance of the contest So 
violent had party spirit become, and so 
completely had it usurped the place of 
patriotism or reason, that many of the 
popular leaders had come to wish anx- 
iously for the triumph of their enemies. 
It was no longer a simple disapproba- 
tion of the war which they felt, but a 
fervent desire that it might terminate 
to the disadvantage of tiieir country, 
and that the Republican might triumph 
over the British arms. They thought 
that there was no chance of parlia- 
mentary reform being carried, or any 
considerable addition to democratic 
power acquired, unless the ministry 
were dispossessed ; and to accomplish 
this object they hesitated not to betray 
their wish for the success of tiie inve- 
terate enemy of their country. These 
animosities produced tiieir usual effect 
of rendering the moderate or rational 
equally odious to both parties : who- 
ever deplored the war was reputed a 
foe to his country; whoever pronounced 



it necessaiy was deemed a conspirator 
against its liberty, and an abettor of 
arbitrary power. 

5. These ill humours, which were 
afloat during the whole of the summer 
of 1795, broke out into acts of open 
violence in the autumn of that year. 
The associations for the purpose of ob- 
taining parliamentary reform increased 
in boldness and activity : among them 
were many emissaries of the French 
government, and numbers of natives of 
this coimtry, who had thrown off all 
connection with it in their hearts, and 
were become its most violent and ran- 
corous enemies. They deluded im- 
mense bodies of men by the seducing 
language of freedom which they used, 
and the alluring prospect of peace 
which they held forth. Societies hav- 
ing these captivating advantages for 
their professed objects were generally 
formed in the great towns ; and, under 
the banner of reform, succeeded in as- 
sembling, in every quarter, all that am- 
bition had which was reckless, with all 
that indigence could collect which was 
desperate. These causes of discontent 
were mcreased by the high price of pro- 
visions, the natural consequence of the 
increased consumption an<f enlarged 
circulating medium required in the 
war, but which the lower orders, under 
the instigation of their demagogues, 
ascribed entirely to the ministry, and 
the crusade which they had undertoken 
against the liberties of mankind. 

6. It was fortunate, at this crisis, 
that the rural population everywhere 
remained firm, and that the seiditious 
movements were confined chiefly to the 
excital)}e population of the commercial 
towns ; but in them it assumed a most 
formidable character. At length, on 
occasion of the king's going to parlia- 
ment, at its opening, on 29th October 
1795, these discontents broke out into 
open outrages of the most disgraceful 
kind. The royal carriage was sur- 
rounded by an immense crowd of turbu- 
lent persons, loudly demanding peace, 
and the dismissal of Mr Pitt. One of 
the windows was broken by a pebble, 
or bullet from an air-gun ; showers of 
stones were thrown at the state-coach, 
both going and returning from par- 
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liament; and the monarch narrowly 
«8caped the fuiy of the populace in his 
way firom St James's Palace to Buck- 
ingham House. These outrages, how- 
ever, tended only to strengthen the 
hands of goyemment, by demonstrat- 
ing to all reasonable men to what ex- 
cesses the populace would speedily be 
driven if not restrained by a firm hand, 
and how slight was the barrier which 
separated this country from the horrors 
of the French Revolution. 

7. In debating on the Address, Mr 
Fox maintained that the representa- 
tions of ministers were false and delu- 
sive; that £100,000,000 had already 
been added to tiiie national debt, and 
£4,000,000 a-year to the permanent 
taxes; that the coalition had been every- 
where defeated, and the French were 
preparing to invade Italy with a power- 
fid army ; that the example of America 
proved how fallacious was the hope, 
that a nation resolved to be free could 
be reduced to extremity by the mere 
£ailure of pecuniary resources ; that the 
alleged danger of concluding peace with 
a revolutionary power had been sur- 
mounted by the despotic governments 
of Spain and Prussia^ and if so, what 
peril could arise from it to the consti- 
tutional monarchy of England? that 
we had in truth no allies, but a mere 
set of mercenary associates, who would 
abandon our interests the moment that 
it suited their own convenience ; and 
that the severe scarcity which now de- 
solated all Europe seemed to be the 
consequence of the obstacles to culti- 
vation, which the ravages of war occa- 
sioned, and could not be expected to 
terminate while they continued. 

8. On the other hand, it was urged 
by Mr Pitt^ that every consideration, 
both of justice and policy, called upon 
us for a vigorous prosecution of the 
contest ; that, notwithstanding his suc- 
cesses in the field, the enemy now be- 
gan to feel his debility, and had in con- 
sequence evinced a disposition toward 
accommodation, which he never b^ore 
had done ; that the French paper was 
now at little more than a hundredth 
part of its nominal value ; and though 
the enormous sum of £750,000,000 
worth of aaaignats had been ci*eated, 



this quantity was hourly on the in* 
crease: that it was impossible tha-t a 
nation reduced to such straits could. 
long support a contest with the for- 
midable enemies who were preparmg^ 
to assail it by land and sea, and tlutfe 
the system of maintaining war by tlie 
heinous method of confiscations find, a 
forced paper currency, however suc- 
cessful for the time, must lead in the 
end to ruin : that the numbers of the 
French armies, and the desperate spirit 
by which they were animated, arose 
from the misery of the country, the 
stagnation of industry, and the impocH 
sibility of finding subsistence in pacific 
employments; but that this system, 
however successful when a war of in- 
vasion and plunder was carried on, 
could not be maintained for any length 
of time, when the French armies were 
repelled, as they now were on all sides, 
to their own frontiers, and compelled 
to subsist on their own resources ; that 
now, therefore, was the time^ when the 
enemy's breath was so evidently failing, 
to press him hard on every side, and 
constrain him to such a peace as might 
protect Europe from (Gallic aggression, 
and England from republican innova- 
tion. 

9. Such were the arguments urged in 
public, both in the House of Lords and 
Commons, on the policy of continuing 
the war ; and both Houses, by a great 
majority, supported the admlmstration 
— ihe numbers being, in the Lower 
House, 240 to 59. But the real motives 
which influenced both sides were ma- 
terially different from those stated It 
was a domestic war which was really 
waged ; it was the contest between aris- 
tocratic ascendancy and democratic am- 
bition which at bottom divided the 
country, and excited the fierce and im- 
placable passions by which all classes 
were animated. The popular party 
perceived that their chance of success 
was altogether nugatoiy while the firm 
hand which now held the reins contin- 
ued at the head of afBnirs, and that, so 
long as the national spirit was excited 
by the war with France, the ascendancy 
of the conservative party might be 
looked upon as certain : while the ad- 
herents to ancient institutions felt that 
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the continxiance of the contest at any 
price was preferable to the flood of de- 
mocracy with which they would be 
deluged at its dose ; and that, till the 
excitement created by the French Re- 
volution had subsided, no passion but 
that for war could be relied on to coun- 
teract its effects. Thus, though the 
ground on which the parties engaged 
was the expedience of continuing the 
strife, the object which both had really 
in Tiew was the form of domestic gov- 
ernment; and the passions which ac- 
tuated them, in truth, were the same 
as those which distracted France and 
agitated Europe. 

10. To enable goyenmient to carry 
on the war, parliament voted supplies 
to the amount of £27,500,000, exclusive 
of the interest of the debt; and in this 
was included the enormous sum of 
£1 8,000,000 contracted by loan, the an- 
nual charge of which was £1,100,000, 
which was provided for by a consider- 
able addition to the assessed taxes. 
But the total expenditure of the year 
amounted to £37,500,000, and the re- 
mainder was raised, in spring 1796, by 
exchequer bills and umuities, to the 
amoimt of £18,500,000, which made the 
total loans of that year £31,600,000. 
Mr Pitt stated it as a most remarkable 
circumstance, that in the fourth year 
of so expensive a war, this large loan 
was obtained at so low a rate as four 
and a half per cent; and, without doubt, 
it was a signal proof of the profusion 
of capital and confidence in govern- 
ment which prevailed in Britain. But he 
foigot the ruinous terms on which the 
loan was conti'acted for future years ; 
that a bond of £100 was given for every 
£60 advanced, and posterity saddled 
with the payment of an immense sum 
which the nation had never received. 
This observation, how obvious soever, 
was not then perceived by the ablest 
persons even of practical habits. Ko 
one looked forward to the repayment 
of the debt, and the nation reposed in 
fancied security on the moderate an- 
nual charge which the loan imposed on 
the country. 

11. Another matter of the highest im- 
portance gave rise to the most vehement 
debates both in the legislature and the 



country ; this was the bills which gov- 
ernment introduced for providing ad- 
ditional security to the king's person, 
andforthe prevention of seditious meet- 
ings. No measure had been brought 
forward by government since the Revo- 
lution began, which excited such vehe- 
ment opposition, both in the legislature 
and the country, as these celebrated 
statutes, which were stigmatised by the 
popular party as the Pitt and Qi*enville 
Acts, in order that they might for ever 
be held in execration by Ihe country. 
By the latter, it was required that no- 
tice should be given to the magistrate 
of any public meeting to be held on poli- 
tical subjects; he was authorised to be 
present, and empowered to seize those 
guilty of sedition on the spot ; and a 
second offence against the act was pun- 
ishable with transportation. On the 
part of the Opposition it was ui^ged, 
that meetings held under such restrio- 
tions, and with the dread of imprison- 
ment hanging over the speakers for any 
word which might escape from them 
in the heat of debate, could never be 
considered as the free and unbiassed 
meetings of Englishmen ; that so vio- 
lent an infringement had never been 
attempted on the liberties of the people 
since the days of the Tudors ; that, if 
the times were so far changed Ihat Brit- 
ish subjects could no longer meet and 
deliberate on public affairs without en- 
dangering the state, it would be better 
at once to surrender their liberties, aa 
in Denmark, into the hands of a des- 
potic sovereign; that it was evident, 
however, that there really was no such 
danger as was apprehended, but the 
alarm was only a pretence to justify 
the adoption of arbitrary measures; 
that it was in vain to appeal to the ex- 
ample of France, as vindicating the ne- 
cessity of such rigorous enactments; 
everybody knew that the Revolution in 
that country was not owing to Jacobin 
clubs, or the meetings of the people, but 
to the corruptions of the coiurt, and the 
vices of the political system; and if 
this bill should pass, the people of this 
country, rendered desperate by the im- 
position of similar fetters, woiild, with- 
out all doubt, break out in their own 
defence into similar exoessea, 
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12. On the other Hand, it waa az^ed 
by the AdminiBtration, that it was ne- 
oessaiy to consider the bill attentively 
before representing it in such odious 
oolours; that it imposed restrictions 
only on public assemblies, and left un- 
fettered the press, the great palladium 
of liberty in every representative mon- 
archy; that pubUc meetings required 
to be narrowly watched in turbulent 
times, because it was in such great as- 
semblages that the passions took fire, 
and men were precipitated by mutual 
excitement into violent measures; that 
the great danger of such meetings arose 
from the fact, that only one side was 
heard, and extravagant sentiments were 
always those which gained most ap- 
plause; that the object of the meetings 
against which these enactments were 
levelled was notorious, being nothing 
less than the overthrow of the mon- 
archy, and the formation of a republi- 
can constitution similar to that estab- 
lished with such disastrous effects in 
France; that the proposed enactments 
were certainly a novelty in this coim- 
try, but so also was the democratic 
spirit against which they were levelled, 
and extraordinary times required ex- 
traordinary remedies; and that no dan- 
ger was to be apprehended to public 
freedom, as long as the press was un- 
fettered, and juries regarded with so 
much jealousy as they now did all the 
measures which emanated from the au- 
thority of government. 

13. The latter bill passed the House 
of Commons by a majority of two hun- 
dred and fourteen to forty-two, and the 
House of Lords by sixty-six to seven. 
So exasperated were the Opposition 
with the success of ministers on this 
occasion, that Mr Fox and a laige part 
of the minority withdrew altogether for 
a considerable time from the House— 
a ruinous measure, dictated by spite 
and disappointment, and which should 
never, on any similar occasion, be re- 
peated by true patriota The bill was 
limited in ite duration to three years ; 
and, after passing both houses, it re- 
ceived the royal assent On coolly re- 
viewing the subject of such vehement 
contention in the parliament and the 
nation, it is impossible to deny that it 



is beset with diffieolties ; and that no- 
thing but the manifest danger of the 
times could have furnished an ezcofle 
for so wide a deviation from the prin- 
ciples of British freedom. At the same 
time, it is evident that the bills, limited 
as they were in their duration, and par- 
tial in their operation, were not calcii- 
lated to produce the mischie& which 
their opponents so confidently pre- 
dicted. The proof of tins Ib decisive ; 
the bills were passed, and the liberties 
of England not only remained entire^ 
but have since that time continually 
gone on increasing. 

14. In truth, &e management of a 
country which has become infected with 
the contagion of democratic ambition 
is one of the most difficult matters in 
government^ and one of which the prin- 
ciples are only now beginning to be 
understood. Is is always to be recol- 
lected, that the formidable thing in pe- 
riods of agitation, andthat against which 
governments are in an especial manner 
called to raise a barrier, is not the dis- 
content arising from real grievance, but 
the passion springing from popular am- 
bition. The firsts b^g founded in rea- 
son and justice, is easily dealt with; it 
subsides with the removal of the causes 
which called it forth, and strong mear 
sures are very seldom required or jus- 
tifiable for its suppression. The second, 
being a vehement passion, arising often 
from no real evil, but awakened by the 
anticipation of power, is insatiable ; it 
increases with every gratification it re- 
ceives, and conducts ihe nation through 
blood and suffering by a sure and rapid 
progress to military despotism. The 
same danger to freedom is to be appre- 
hended from the prevention of the ex- 
pression of real suffering, as from con- 
cession to democratic ambition. Re- 
form andredress are the remedies suited 
to the former ; resistance and firmness 
the regimen adapted to the latter. In 
considering, the^ore, whether the mear 
sures of Mr Pitt at that period were 
justifiable or not, the question is, did 
the public discontents arise frvm the 
experience of real evils, or the contagion 
of democratic ambition! And when it 
IB recollected ftom. what example in the 
neighbouring kingdom these passions 
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were excited, how much the liberties 
of England have subsequently aug- 
mented, and what a career of splendour 
and prosperity has since been opened, 
it is evident that no rational doubt can 
any longer be entertained on the sub- 
ject The event has proved, that no 
more danger to fireedom is to be appre- 
hended from concession than from re- 
sistance in such circumstances, for Brit- 
ish liberty has since that time steadily 
increased under all the coercion appUed 
by a firm government to its excesses ; 
while French enthusiasm led to no prac- 
tical protection of the people, and the 
nation fell under a succession of despots, 
all equally fatal to real freedom, in the 
vain endeavour to establish a chimerical 
equality. 

15. Previous to the opening of the 
campaigp of 1796, the British Govern- 
ment, in order to bring the French Di- 
reotoiy to the test, authorised their 
agent in Switzerland, Mr Wickham, to 
make advances to the French minister 
on the subject of a general peace. The 
Directory replied that they could only 
treat on the footing of the constitution 
— ^in other words, that'they must insist 
on retaining the Low Countries. This 
at once brought matters to an issue, for 
neither Austria nor Britain were as yet 
sufficiently humbled to consent to such 
terms. The declaration of this resolu- 
tion, however, on the part of the Direc- 
tory, was of great service to the British 
cabinet, by demonstrating the impossi- 
bility of treating, without abandoning 
all the objects of the war, and putting 
Fi*ance permanently in possession of a 
salient angle, from, which it threatened 
the liberties of all Europe, and which 
experience has proved cannot be left 
in its hands without exposing them to 
imminent hazaL-d. Mr Pitt accordingly 
announced the resolution of the Direo- 
toiy to the British parliament, and im- 
mediately obtained further supplies for 
caiTyingonthewar. An additional loan, 
as already mentioned, of £7,500,000 was 
negotiated, upon as favourable terms as 
the preceding one; and exchequer bills, 
to the amount of £6,000,000 more, were 
put at the disposal of government, out 
of which £8,000,000 were granted to 
Austria. 



16. The first active operations of this 
memorable year took j^aoe in La Yen^ 
d6e, where the Republican general, 
HocHE, commanded an army of a hun- 
dred thousand men. This vast force, 
the greatest which the Republic had 
on foot^ composed of all the troops in 
the west of France, and those drawn 
from Biscay and the western Pyrenees, 
was intnisted to a general of twenly- 
se ven yeai-s of age, whose absolute power 
extended over all the insurgent pro- 
vinces. He was in every respect qua* 
lified for the important but difficult 
duty with which he was charged. En- 
dowed by nature with a dear judgment^ 
an intrepid character, and an uncon- 
querable resolution ; firm, sagacious, 
and humane, he was eminently charao- 
teiised by that mixture of gentleness 
and resolution which is necessary to 
heal the wounds and subdue the pas- 
sions of civil war. This rare combina- 
tion of civil and military qualities might 
have rendered him a formidable rival 
of Napoleon, and possibly endangered 
the public peace, had he not united to 
these shining parts a patriotic heart 
and a love of liberty which rendered 
him superior to all temptation, and 
made him more likely, had he lived, to 
have followed the example of Washing- 
ton, than to have trodden in the foot- 
steps of C99sar or CromwelL But it 
is more than probable that his in- 
dependent spirit would never have 
brooked the usui*pation of power by 
that extraordinary man ; and his great 
popularity with the army would pos- 
sibly have given him tiie means of 
combating his ambition with success, 
and prolonging in France for a few 
years longer than the 18th Brumaire 
the delusive phantom of republican 
institutions. 

17. Lazare Hoche, like all the great 
waniors of the Revolution, owed his 
elevation entirely to his own abilities ; 
but they rendered him one of the most 
remarkable men whom that convulsion 
brought forth. He was bom on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1768, at Montreuil, near Ver- 
sailles, where his father pursued the 
humble occupation of garde de chenil 
imder Louis XV. ; and he made his first 
entrance into life at the age of fourteen 
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as a Bupemumerary understrapper in 
the royal stables. His parents having 
soon after died, he would have been 
utterly destitute but for the assistance 
of an aunt, a fruit- woman in Versailles, 
who from time to time supplied him 
with small sums of money to add to 
his scanty wages, and buy books, which 
he literally devoured, by sitting up at 
night, after his labours in the stables 
were over. His inclinations prompting 
him strongly to a military life, he en- 
listed at the age of sixteen in the Gardes 
Fran9aises. While in that service he 
almost daily mounted extra guards, and 
engaged in every species of employment 
he could obtain consistent with his pro- 
fession, in order to collect money enough 
to form a little library, to the study of 
which his whole evenings were devoted. 
In 1788 he fought a duel in the quarries 
of Montmartre, on which occasion he 
received a wound in the face, the scar 
of which remained through life, and 
added to his martial appearance. In 
the following yeai* he was involved in 
the general and fatal defection of the 
French Guards ; and having now warmly 
embraced the principles of the Revolu- 
tion, he entered into the Municipal 
Guard of Paris, when it was first raised, 
immediately after the taking of the 
Bastile, was soon made sergeant-major, 
from his remarkable skill in his profes- 
sion, and at length obtained from the 
minister Clavi^re a commission as sub- 
lieutenant. 

18. No sooner had he attained this 
rank than he applied himself with the 
utmost diligence to the study of his 
profession ; and the advantage of this 
at once appeared at the siege of Thion- 
ville. The distinction he there acquired 
procured for him the command of Dun- 
kirk, threatened in 1793 with an attack 
by the British under the Duke of York. 
Hoche powerfully contributed, by the 
spirit which he infused into the garri- 
son, and the ability with which the 
sorties were directed, to the defeat of 
that enterprise, and the overthrow of 
the covering army under Freytag, at 
the battle of Hondscoote. The highest 
military honours and employments were 
now open to him, and he proved him- 
self equal to them all. At the age of 



twenty-four he obtained the command 
of the army of the Moselle, and he 
there found antagonists worthy of liis 
powers, in the Duke of Brunswick and 
the Prussian army ; but such was tiha 
vigour and ability of his operations, 
that, before the close of the campai^in, 
he had driven the Allies entirely out of 
Alsace. He there, however, underwent 
a strange mutation of fortuna Hav- 
ing denounced Pichegru as engaged in 
treasonable correspondence with the 
enemy, to the Committee of Public Sal- 
vation, he incurred the wrath of St 
Just, by whom that general was pro- 
tected, and, in consequence, was de- 
prived of his command, and exiled to 
Nice. Hardly had he set out to the 
place of his banishment, when he was 
arrested by orders of the Committee of 
Public Salvation, brought to Pi^, and 
thrown into the Conciergerie, from 
whence he would infallibly have been 
brought to the scaffold, had not the 
Revolution of the 9th Thermidor cut 
short the career of his oppressors. It 
was then that he gave his hand, as al- 
ready mentioned, to St Just, the author 
of his arrest, as the latter entered the 
gates of his prison. 

19. The period of his captivity, how- 
ever, which was very considerable, was 
of more real service to Hoche than that 
of his triumphs ; for it taught him to 
think, and enabled him to gain the 
mastery of his vehement and fiery tem- 
per, to which his misfortunes had in 
some degree been owing. His marvel- 
lous career gave him ample room for 
reflection ; for, within the space of ten 
years, and ere he had yet turned his 
twenty-fifth year, he had been succes- 
sively an under-strapper in the ro3ral 
stables, a general-in-chief of one of the 
greatest armies of the Republic, and a 
captive at the point of death from the 
Revolutionary Tribunal He became, in 
consequence, grave and silent, thought- 
ful and reflecting beyond his years; 
and he assumed for his maxim the 
mottoy "Things, and notwords." These 
qualities were all necessary to enable 
him to achieve the difficult task now 
committed to him by the Directory, of 
subduing the western provinces, and 
terminating the dreadful war, whioh in 
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-that quarter had so long consumed the 
Titals of the stat^. 

20. Hoche'a plan, which was ap- 
proved of by the Directory, was to re- 
-dnce La Vendue, and all thei|>roYinces 
to the south of the Loire, before mak- 
ing any attempt upon Brittany, or the 
departments to the north of that river. 
All the towns in the insurgent district 
'were declared in a state of siege ; the 
Ilepublican army was authorised to 
maintain itself in the country where 
hostilities were continued, and to levy 
iihe necessary requisitions from the 
peasantry; and the towns which fell 
into the possession of the Republicans 
were to be protected and provided for 
like captured fortresses. Pardon was 
proclaimed to all the chiefs who should 
lay down their arms, while those who 
continued the contest were ordered to 
be shot. 

21. During the al»ence of Hoche at 
Paris, in the depth of winter, arranging 
this plan with the Directory, the Royal- 
ist chiefs, in particular Charette and 
Stofflet, gained considerable successes : 
the project of disarming the insurgent 
provinces had made little progress ; and 
the former of these chiefs, having broken 
through the line, had appeared in the 
rear of the Republicans. But the ar- 
lival of the general-in-chief restored 
vigour and unanimiiy to their opera- 
tions. Charette was closely pursued 
by several columns, under the com- 
mand of General Travot ; while Stof- 
flet, cut off from all communication with 
the other Royalists, was driven back 
upon the shores of the ocean. As a 
last resource, Charette collected all his 
forces, and attacked his antagonist at 
the passage of La Vie. The Royalists, 
seized with a sudden panic, did not 
combat with their accustomed vigour ; 
their ranks were speedily broken ; their 
artillery, ammunition, and sacred stand- 
ard, all fell into the hands of the enemy; 
Charette himself with difficulty made 
his escape, with forty or fifty followers, 
and, wandering through forests and 
marshes long after, owed his safety 
solely to the incorruptible fidelity of 
the peasants of the Marais. In vain he 
endeavoured to elude his pursuers and 
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join Stofflet : that intrepid chief, him- 
self pressed by the forces of the Re- 
public, after escaping a thousand perils, 
was betrayed by one of his followers at 
the farm of Pegrimaud, where he was 
seized, gagged, and conducted to Angers. 
He there met death with the sfme re- 
solution which had distinguished his 
life. 

22. This great success was necessary 
to establish the credit of the yoimg gen- 
eral, who, accused equally by both par- 
ties — by the Royalists of severity, and 
by the Republicans of moderation — 
was so beset with difficulties, and so 
much disgusted with his situation, that 
he formally demanded his dismissal 
from the command. But Camot, aware 
of his abilities, instead of accepting his 
resignation, confirmed him in his ap- 
pointments ; and, as a mark of the es- 
teem of government, sent him two fine 
horses — a present not only highly ac- 
ceptable, but absolutely necessary to 
the young general For, though at the 
head of one hundred thousand men, 
and master of a quarter of France, he 
was reduced to such straits, by the fall 
of the paper in which the whole pay of 
the army was received, that he was ab- 
solutely without horses, or equipage of 
any kind, and was glad to supply his 
immediate necessities by taking half- 
a-dozen bridles and saddles, and a few 
bottles of rum, from the stores left by 
the British in Quiberon Bay. 

23. Charette was now the only re- 
maining obstacle to the entire subjuga- 
tion of the country ; for, as long as he 
lived, it never could be considered as 
pacified. Anxious to get quit of so for- 
midable an enemy on any terms, the 
Directory offered him a safe retreat into 
England with his family and such of 
his followers as he might select, and a 
million of francs for his own mainte- 
nance. Charette replied, " I am ready 
to die with arms in my hands ; but not 
to fly, and abandon my companions in 
misfortune. All the vessels of the Re- 
public would not be sufficient to trans- 
port my brave soldiers into England. 
Far from fearing your menaces, I will 
myself come to seek you in your own 
camp." The Royalist officers, who per- 
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oeived ihat further Tesistauoe bad be- 
oome bopelessy Yurged him to retire to 
Britain, and await a more fayourable 
opportunity of renewing the eontest at 
^ head of the princes and nobility of 
Eranoe. " Gentlemen," said he, witib a 
BBven air, " I am not here to judge of 
the ordesB which my sovereign has 
given me : I know them ; they are the 
same which I myself have solicited. 
Preserve towards tiiem the same fidelity 
which I shall do ; nothing shall shake 
me in the discharge of my duty." 

24. This indomitable chief, however, 
could not long withstand the immense 
bodies which were now directed against 
him. His band was gradually reduced 
from seven hundred to fifty, and at last, 
•ten followers. With this handful of 
.heroes he long kept at bay the Repub- 
lican forces ; but at length, pursued on 
every side, and tracked out like a wild 
beast by bloodhounds, he was seiaed, 
affcer a furious combat, and brought^ 
bleeding and mutilated, but unsubdued, 
to the Republican headquarteiis. Oen- 
eral Travot» with the consideration due 
-to illustrious misfortune, treated him 
with respect and kindness, but could 
not avert his fate. He was conducted 
to Angers, where he was far &om ex- 
periencing from others the generous 
treatment of this brave Republican gen- 
eral Maltreated by the brtital soldieiy, 
dragged along, yet dripping with blood 
from his wounds, before the populace 
of the town, weakened by loss of blood, 
he had need of all his strength of mind 
.to sustain his courage ; but, even in 
this extremity, his firmness never de- 
jierted him. On the 27th March he was 
removed from the prison of Angers to 
that of Kantes. He entered the latter 
town, preceded by a numerous escort, 
closely guai'ded by gendarmes and gen- 
erals glittering in gold and plumes ; 
himself on foot, yntia his clothes torn 
and bloody, pale and attenuated ; yet 
an object of more interest than aU the 
Jiplendid throng by whom he was sur- 
rounded. Sudi was his exhaustion 
from lofls of blood, that the undaunted 
chief fainted on leavmg the Quarter 
of CommOTce ; bujb no sooner was his 
jrtrength revived by a glass of water, 
than he marched ou, enduring for two 



hours, with hercoe eantancy, the abase 
and imprecations of the popcQace. Be 
was immediately conducted to tiie 
military commisaion. His examiiiarfeion 
lasted tv«# hours ; but his answerB weve 
all clear, eonsistent, aasd dignified—^ 
openly avowing his Royalist principles^ 
and resolution to maintain them to the 
last Upon hearing the sentenoe of 
death, he calmly asked forthe sncocnffiB 
of religion, which were granted faim, 
and slept peaceably the night before 
the sen temee was carried into effect. Otn 
the following morning he was tHrou^it 
out for execution. Therollii^otfdnxmii^ 
the assembly of all the troops and na- 
tional guard, a countless multitude of 
spectators, announced the great erent 
which was approaching. At lengtiti the 
hero appeared, deseoided with a firm 
step the stairs of the prison, and walked 
to the Place des Agriculteurs, wbece 
the execution was to take place. A 
breathless silenoe prevailed. GSiarette 
advanced to the appointed place, bared 
bis breast, took his yet bloody arm oat 
of the scarf, and, without permitting his 
eyes to be bandaged, himself gsive Hue 
command, uttering, with his last breach, 
the words—" Vive le Roi !" 

25, Thus perished Charette, the hat 
and most indonutable of the Yendem 
chiefr. His charaoter cannot be better 
given than in the words of Napoleoii : 
*' Charette," said he, " was a great (dm- 
racter ; the true hwo of that intereet- 
ii^ period of our Revolution, which, if 
it presents great misfortunes, has at 
least not injured our glory. He left on 
me the impression of seal grandeur of 
mind ; the traces of no common energy 
and audacity, the spai-ks of genius, are 
apparent in his actions.'^ Though the 
early massacres which stained the Rc^ral- 
iat cause at Maobeeoul were perpetrat- 
ed without his orden, yet he iwd not 
tbe i'oman1icg!raierosity,orhumanetum 
of mind, whiim formed the^orious cha- 
racteristics of Leaoure, Lfu^dieiaque- 
lein, and Bonchsmpw His mind, oast 
in a rougher mould, was mailed bgr 
deeper colours ; and, in the later atagaa 
of the contest, he eixecated, without 
scruple, all the eeverities n^oioh the 
terrible war in which he was engnged 
called foi:th on both sides. If his jeal- 
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ousy of octihen was sometimes injurious 
to the Royal eause, his unconquerable 
firmness prolonged it after eyery other 
chanee of saooess was gone ; his single 
arm supported the struggle when Sie 
bravest of his followers were sinking in 
despair ; and he' has left behind ^^rn 
the glorious reputation of being alike 
invincible in resolutioni inexhaustible 
in resources, and unsubdued in disaster. 
Las Oases has reoounted an anecdote of 
him when in oommaad of a small ves- 
sel early in life. Though regarded as a 
person of mere ordinary capacity, he 
on one occasion gave jxroof of the na- 
tive energy of his mind. While still a 
yonth, he sailed firam Brest in his cut- 
ter, which, having lost its mast, was 
exposed to the most imminent danger ; 
the sailors, on their knees, were pray- 
ing to the Virgin, and totally incapable 
of making any exertion, till Charette, 
by kiUing one, sueoeeded in bringing 
the others to a sense of their duty, and 
thereby saved the vessel " There I** 
said Napoleon, ** the true character al- 
ways appears in great circumstanoes ; 
ihat was a spaik which Bp<^e the fu- 
ture hero of La Yend^ We must not 
always judge of a character finmi pre- 
sent appearances : there are slumberers 
whose rousing is terrible. Kleber was 
one of them ; his wakening was that of 
the lion." 

2&. ThedeathofCharetteterminated 
the war in the west of France, and gave 
more joy to the Republicans than the 
most brilliant victory over the Aus- 
trians. The vast army of Hoche, spread 
over tike 'v^ole country from the Loire 
totheBritishChannel, gradually pressed 
upon the insurgent provinces, and drove 
the peasantry back towards the shores 
of the ocean. The policy pursued by 
the Republican general on this occasion 
was a model of wisdom, worthy the im- 
itation of every government, or com- 
mander charged with a similar arduous 
duty. He took the utmost pains to 
conciliate the pariah priests, who had 
BO powerful an influence ever the minds 
of the people ; and as ha colunms ad- 
vanced, seized tibie cattle and grain of 
the peasantry, leaving at their dwell- 
ings a notice that they would be ve- 
atored to them when they gave t^ their 



weapons, but not tiU then. The con- 
sequence was, that the poor people, 
threatened with famine, if these their 
only resooroes were withheld, were com- 
pelled universally to surrender their 
arms. The army, advancing slowly, 
completed in this way the disanning of 
the inhabitants as they proceeded, and 
left nothing in their rear from which 
danger was to be apprehended. At 
length tiiey reached the ocean; and 
though the most resolute of the insur- 
gent bands fought with the courage of 
despanr when they found themselves 
driven back to the sea-coast, yet the 
greatwoikwasby degreesaccomplished, 
the country universally disanned, and 
tike soldiers put into cantonments in the 
conquered (Strict The people, weaiy 
of a contest from which no hope could 
now be entertained, at length every- 
where suirendered their arms, and I'e- 
samed their pacific occupations ; tiie 
Republicans, cantoned in the vilLige^^ 
lived on terms of friendship with their 
former enemies; mutual exasperation 
subsided, the clergy oommimicated 
openly with a leader who had for the 
first time treated them with ainoerity 
and kindness ; and before the end of 
the summer, Hoche, instead of requir- 
ing BfCw troops, was able to send great 
reinforcements to the Directory, for the 
support of the armies on the Rhine and 
in Italy. 

27. Meanwhile the cabinetof Vienna, 
encouraged by the brilliant achieve- 
ments o( GlairfiKit at the conclusion of 
the last campaign, and aware, from the 
incorporation of Flanders with the 
French Republic, that no aocommodar 
tioQ was to be hoped for, was making 
the utmost efforts to prosecute the war 
with ^our. A new levy of twenty-five 
thousand men took place in the He- 
reditary States; the regiments were uni- 
versally raised to theirfull comfteaent; 
and every effort was made to turn to 
advantage themilitary spirit andnumer- 
oua population of the newly acquired 
province of Qallicia. Claiif ait, the eon- 
queror of the l&oes of Mayenoe, made a 
triumphal antry into Vienna with vn^ 
preoedented splendour. But his fame 
awakeaed the usual jaalooi^ of courts ; 
aaeessity had. not yet rendered him m- 
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dispensable to the public safety ; and 
the Aulic Council repaid his achieve- 
taents by the appointment of the Arch- 
duke Charles to the command of the 
armies on the Rhine — a step which, 
however ill deserved by his gallant pre- 
decessor, was soon justified by the great 
military abilities of the young prince. 

28. The forces of the contending par- 
ties on the Rhine were nearly equal ; 
but the Imperialists had a great supe- 
riority in ike number and quality of 
their cavalry. On the Upper Rhine, 
Moreau commanded seventy thousand 
infantry and six thousand cavalry; 
while Wurmser, who was opposed to 
him, had sixty-two thousand foot and 
twenty-two thousand horse ; but before 
this campaign was fai' advanced, thirty 
thousand men were detached from this 
army to reinforce the broken troops 
of Beaulieu in Italy. On the Lower 
Rhine, the Archduke was at the head 
of seventy-one thousand infantry and 
twenty-one thousand cavalry ; while the 
army of the Sambre aqd Meuse, under 
Jourdan, nufeibei'ed sixty-eight thou- 
sand of the former arm, and eleven 
thousand of the latter. The dispropor- 
tion between the numerical strength on 
thb opposite sides, thei*efore, was not 
considerable ; but the superiority of the 
Germans in the number and quality of 
their horse gave them a great advantage 
in an open country, both in profiting 
by success and arresting disaster. This 
advantage, however, was more than com- 
pensated to the French by their pos- 
session of the fortresses on the Rhine, 
the true base of offensive operations 
in Germany. They held the fortresses 
of Luxemburg, Thionville, Metz, and 
Saarelouis which rendered the centre 
of their position tdmost imassailable ; 
their right was covered by Huningen, 
New Brisach, and the fortresses of Al- 
sace, and their left byMaestricht, Juliers, 
and the iron barrier of the Netherlands ; 
while the Austrians had no fortified 
point whatever to support either of 
their wings. This want, in a war of in- 
vasion, is of incalculable importance ; 
and the event soon proved that the fort- 
resses of the Rhine are not less valu- 
able as a base for offensive, than sjb a 
barrier to support defensive operations. 



29. The plan of the Aplio €k>aiicil 
was. in the north to force the pBaa&ge 
of the Moselle, carry the war into Flan- 
ders, and rescue that flourishing- pro- 
vince from the grasp of the Republi- 
cans. For this purpose they had brought 
the greater mass of their forces to the 
Lower Rhine. On the Upper, they pro- 
posed to lay siege to Landau, and, hav- 
ing driven the Republicans over the 
mountains on the west of the valley c€ 
the Rhine, blockade Strassbui^g. But 
for some reason, which has never been 
divulged, they remained in a state of 
inactivity until the end of May ; while 
Beaulieu, with fifty thousand men, -was 
striving in vain to resist the torrent 
of Napoleon's conquests in Lombardy. 
The consequences of this delay proved 
fatal to the whole campaign. Hardly 
was the armistice denounced in the end 
of May, when an order arrived to Wurm- 
ser to detach twenty-five thousand of 
his best troops by the Tjrrolese Alps 
into Italy — a deduction which, by ne- 
cessarily reducing the Imperialists on 
the Upper Rhine to the defensive, ren- 
dered it hardly possible for the Arch- 
duke to push forward the other army 
towards the Moselle. There still re- 
mained, however, one hundred and fifty 
thousand Imperialists on the frontiers 
of Germany, including above forty thon- 
sand superb cavalry — a force which, if 
earlier brought into action, and placed 
under one leader, might have changed 
the fate of the war. The French in- 
feriority in horse was compensated bv 
a superiority of twenty thousand foot- 
soldiers. The Austrians had the im- 
mense advantage of possessing two for- 
tified places, Mayence and Mannheim, 
on the Rhine, which gave them the 
means of debouching with equal facility 
on either side of that stream ; while the 
Republicans only held a tete-de-pont at 
Diisseldorf, so far removed to the north 
as to be of little service in commencing 
operations. The events of this strug- 
gle demonstrate, in the most striking 
manner, the great importance of early 
success in war, and by what a neces- 
saiy chain of consequences an incon- 
siderable advantage at first often deter- 
mines the fate of a campaign. A single 
victory gained by the Austrians on &e 
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Saare or the Moselle would have com- 
pelled the French armies to break up, 
in order to garrison the frontier towns ; 
and the Directory, to defend its own 
territories, would have been obliged to 
arrest the career of Napoleon in the 
Italian plains ; while, by taking the ini- 
tiative, and carrying the war into Ger- 
many, they were enabled to leave their 
fortresses defenceless, and swell, by the 
garrisons of these, the invading force, 
which soon proved so perilous to the 
Austrian monarchy. 

30. The plan of the Republicans was 
to move forward the army of the Sambre 
and Meuse by Dlisseldorf, to the right 
bank of the Rhine, in order to threaten 
the communication of the Archduke 
with Geimany, induce him to recross it, 
and facilitate the passage of the upper 
part of the stream by Moreau. In con- 

* Jean Baptiste Kleber was bom at Strass- 
burg in 1754. His father was a domestic in 
the service of Cardinal Rohan, who became 
so notorious in connection with the a&ir of 
the diamond necklace ; add he was at first 
destined for the profession of an architect^ 
for which he evinced a considerable turn. 
One day at Paris, when pursuing his studies, 
he saw two foreigners insulted by some 
young men in a cofiee-house ; he took their 
part» and extricated them firom the attack : 
m return, they offered to take him witb them 
to Munich, to which city they belonged, and 
place him in the Hilitaxy Academy there. 
The offer was too tempting to be resisted ; 
the study of architecture was exchanged for 
the career of arms ; and such was the pro- 
grera made by the young student in his mili- 
tary studies, that Qeneral Kaunitz, son of the 
celebrated minister of the same name, invited 
him to Vienna, and soon after gave him a 
commission as sub-lieutenant in his re^- 
ment. He remained in the Aiistrian service 
from 1776 to 1785, and made his first essay in 
arms against the Turks; but^ disgusted at 
length with a service in which promotion was 
awarded only to birth, he resigned his com- 
misflion, returned to France, resumed his 
profession of an architect, and obtained the 
situation of inspector of public edifices at B^- 
fort, which he neld for six years. 

The Revolution, however, called him to 
very different destinies. In a revolt at B^ort, 
in 1791, he espoused the cause of the popu- 
lace, whom he headed, and defeated the regi- 
ment of Royal-Louis, which strove to sup- 
press the tumult. This incident determined 
his future career : retreat was impossible; he 
had now no chance of safety but in advancing 
with the Revolution. In 1791^ he entered as 
a private into a regiment of volunteers of 
the Upx)er Rhine, in which his lofty stature, 
martial air, fearless demeanour, and previous 
acquaintance with war, soon gained him con- 



formity with this design, Kleber,* on 
the 30th May, crossed the Rhine atDiis- 
seldorf, and, with twenty-five thousand 
men, began to press the Austrians on 
the Sieg, where the Archduke had only 
twenty thousand — the great bulk of his 
army, sixty thousand strong, being on 
the left bank, in front of Mayence. 

31. The Republicans succeeded in 
defeating the advanced posts of the Im- 
perialists, crossed the Sieg, turned the 
position of Ukerath, and drove them 
back to Altenkirchen. There the Aus- 
trians stood firm, and a severe action 
took place. General Net, with a body 
of light troops, turned their left, and 
threatened their communications; while 
Kleber, having advanced through the 
hills of Weyersbusch, assailed their 
front ; and Soult f menaced their re- 
serve at Kropach. The result of these 

sideration, and elevated him to the rank of 
a4jutant-miv}or, in which cc^pacity he acted 
for some time under General Custine. When 
that officer was brought to trial, he had the 
courage to do what in those days required 
stronger nerves than ta face a battery of can- 
non — ^to give evidence in his favour. The 
known vehemence of his Republican prin- 
ciples preserved him from the destruction 
which otherwise would have awaited him for 
that courageous act ; and he was soon after 
sent as general of brigade to La Vendte, where 
his talents and intrepidity were experienced 
with &tal effect by tne Royalist forces. Hia 
able conduct mainly contributed to the vic- 
tories of ChoUet, Mans, and Savenay, which 
proved so &tal to the Vendean cause. After 
naving made a triumphant entry into Nante& 
and in effect finished the war, he was removed 
from his command, in consequence of the un- 
disguised manner in which he expressed his 
abhorrence of the sanguinary cruelties with 
which the Committee of PubUc Salvation de- 
solated the country after the contest was over. 
His tmrestrained freedom of speecli long pre- 
vented Kleber's promotion, as it does in every- 
age that of reallj great men. Every govern- 
ment, monarchical, aristocratic, or republi- 
can, seeks for pliant talent, not lofty intel- 
lect. The disasters of the Republic, however, 
at length rendered his employment indis- 
pensable, and he received a command as gen- 
eral of division, in which capacity he bore- 
a part in the battle of Fleurus, and in all the 
siibsoquent operations of the army of the 
Sambre and Meuse in 1795, down to the cross- 
ing of the Rhine by Jourdan in spring 1796. 
—Biog. Univ. xxii. 460, 462 (Klebbr). 

t Jean de Dieu Soult, afterwards Marshal 
of France and Duke of Detoiatia, was bom 
at St Amans, in the department of Tarn, on 
the 29tli March 1769, just a month before his 
great rival Wellington, and in the same year 
withLannes, Ney, and so many others of tho 
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moTementa was, that the Austrians were 
driven behind the Lahn at Limbiug, 
with the loss of fifteen hundred pruton- 
en and twelve pieoes of esnnoD. 

82. Thia victory produced tiie desired 
effect, by drawing the Arcbdukei with 
the greater part of hia foreee, aeroae 
the Rhine, to suoeour the menaced 
pointEL On the 10th he paaaed that 
river with thirty-two battaliona and 
eighty aquadronfl, arrived in the neigh- 
bouihood of Limburg four days after, 
and moved, with forty-five thousand in- 
fantry and eighteen thousand eavalry, 
against the Repnblicaafl on the Qerman 
sida^ Jourdan, npon this^ leaving Mar- 
oeau with twenty thousand men near 
Mayence, croeaed the Bhineat Neuwied 
with the bulk of hia forces^ to support 
Kleber. His intention was to cover 
the invaslment of Ehrenbreitstein, and 
for this purpose to pass the Lahn and 
attack Wartenaleben, who commanded 
the advanced guard of the Imperialists ; 
but the Archduke, resolved to take the 
initiative, anticipated him by a day, 
and commenced an attack with all his 
forces. The position of the Bepubli- 

beroes of th» Bevoltttion. Deaoanded of hum- 
ble parents, he entered the army in 1786 as a 
griTate in the 23d Royal Infantry; but hia 
itelligenoe and quickness hayinff early made 
him coiuspicxLOUM, he was ai^oiiued, in 1791, 
drill-sergeant to a battalion of Yolunteers who 
had been raised on the Upper Rhine, and 
afterwards received from Marshal Luckner 
his commission as sub-lieutenant in the same 
regiment. His talents ere long led to his beizig 
employedinimportantduties. Hewaschosen 
osptain by the soldiers by acdamation, and 
soon intrusted 1^ Custine with the command 
of two battaliona He was distinguished at 
the battle of KaiserBlautem, at the storming 
of the lines of Weissenburg, and the siege of 
FortLouia ; but it was at the battle of Flwrus 
that he first gave proof of his undaunted 
character. The brm Marceau there found 
Wmaelf deserted by his troops, who were 
flyiiw in the utmost disorder towards the 
Sambre, leaving the r^ht of the army en- 
tirely uncovered. In deqpair, he was about 
to rash into the thickest of the fight, and 
seek death from the enemy's bayonets. At 
thatinstantSoult, breathless, came up. "You 
would die, Maroeao," said the fixture an- 
tagonist of Weliington^ "and leave your sol- 
diers dishonoured; fly and seek them ; bring 
them back to the charge; it will be more 
glorious to conquer with them." Marceau, 
struck with these words, followed his men, 
succeeded in rallying them, and led them back 
to share in the ultimate glories of the day. 
After this he took part in tiie a gt ^ or t on 



cans was in the higheat degree eritlcaly 
aa they were compelled to fight witiL 
the Rhine on their right flank, and be- 
tween them and France, which would 
have exposed them to utter ruin in eaoa 
of a serious reverse. The Archduke 
judioioualy broaght the mass of his 
foroes against tiie Freneh leffc^ and, 
having overwhelmed it^ Jouidan was 
compelled to draw baek all hia troops 
to avoid being driven into the zivesr, 
and completriy destroyed amidst its 
precipitous banks. He aeoordingly re- 
tired to Neuwied, and recroased the 
Rhine, while KI^mt received ordenff 
to retii*e to Diiaseldar^ and regain the 
left bank. Kray puraiied him with the 
right wing of the Austrians^ and a 
bloody and furiona action enaaed at 
Ukerathy which at length tenninated 
to the disadvantage of the French, in 
consequence of the impetuous charges 
of the Imperial cavalry. Kleber con- 
tinued his retreat, and regained the in- 
trenched camp around the tSU'de-pant 
atDiissddorl * 

S8. Meanwhile the army on the Upper 
Rhine, under the command of Mobeau; 

the Ourthe and the Boer, at the cnnrinainn 
of the campaign of 1794, and was engaged in. 
the blockaae ot Luxemburg till the surren- 
der of that place. Ihxring the diequered 
campaign of 1705, he commanded a light di- 
▼ision of three battalions and five squadrons^ 
which rendered essential seryioe, both in tha 
advanced guard during forwmrd, and the 
rear-guard in retrograde movementa. In the 
course of one of these, he was suddenly en- 
veloped near Herbom by four thousand Aus- 
trian cavalry. Summoned to sun«nder to 
this vast supericMrity of horse, he set the 
enemy at defiance^ formed bis infantry in 
two close columns, with the cavalry in the 
interval between tiiem, and in that ai>der 
marched five homv, constantly fighting, ia 
the course of which he rejpulaed no less than 
seven chaiges without bemg evor broken, or 
losinff a gun or a standard, until he rejoined 
in santy the ranks of hiscoimtrymen. After 
ten days' repose he was again in motion, eatn- 
manded in the oombat of Ratte-£ig, fought 
on the summit of a lofty ridge then knee- 
deep in snow, where he inflict^l a loss on the 
enemy of two thousand men, and took part 
in the battle of Friedberg, to the success of 
which his skill and valour powerfully oontri- 
buted. His name will be found connected 
with almost all the great triumphs of Napo- 
leon ; and his ^orious defence of the south of 
France against Wellington, in 1818 and 1814^ 
have secured for him a place in the very first 
rank of military glory. -^Miogn^ut du Qm- 
temj^oraiau, xix. 255^ 257) Souur). 
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had commenoed offenaiTe operations. 
This great general, bom in 1763, at 
HSuorlaa, in Biittany, was the son of a 
respectable advocate in that town, and 
hful been originally bred to the bar. 
While yet engaged in that profession 
he was appointed Pr4voi-de-droit at 
BtenneSy in which situation his soUd 
tal^ita, great acquirements, and cour- 
teous manners, gave him an entire as* 
«endant over the students of law in 
that provincial capital, who styled him 
in 1787, on occasion of its contest with 
the crown, " Qeneralof the Parliament." 
Tempering at the same time prudence 
with fiimness, he succeeded in calming 
the effervesoance of the youiag men, 
and subduing a revolt which otherwise 
might have been attended with serious 
eonaequenoea. When the Revolution 
broke oul^ he oiganised a company of 
artillery volunteers, of which he was 
elected captain^ Weary of pacific ser- 
vice, and finding the legal profession 
wholly destroyed by the public oonvul« 
sions, he solicited a situation in 1792, 
in the gendarmerie or motuUed poUet, 
Happily his application was unsuccesfi- 
ful ; and, having soon after enlisted in 
a regiment of the line, he made his di- 
but in war under Dumourier, in the 
campaign of Flanders in 1 793. His in- 
telligence and sagacity speedily occa- 
sioned his promotion : he was raised 
by the Buffi:ages of the soldiers to the 
sank of colonel ; before the end of the 
campaign he was a brigadier-general : 
and in the following year, on the re- 
commendation of Pichegru, he was ap- 
pointed general of division, and intrust- 
ed with an important command in the 
maritime diAtricts of Flanders. There, 
after varioua lesser successes, he suc- 
ceeded in planting the Republican 
standards on the important fort of 
Echise on the Scheldt. 

34. At the moment that Moreau was 
rendei'ing these important services to 
France, fiie Jacobins of Brest sent his 
father to the scaffold. That respect- 
able old man, who, by his beneficence 
to the unfortunate in Morlaiz, where 
he resided, had gained the surname of 
the « Father of the Poor," had excited 
the jealousy of the Revolutionists in 
his province^ by his humanity in ad- 1 



ministering the a£Gedrs of some emi- 
grants, who, but for his probity, would 
have lost their aU. This tragic event 
confirmed his son in the repugnance 
which he already felt for the atrocitiea 
of the Jacobins, and determined him to 
devote himself exclusively to the career 
of arms. He commanded therig^t wing 
of Pichegru's army in the winter cam.' 
paign of 1794, which procmnsd for the 
Republicans Uie possession of Holland. 
When that general was transforred &'om 
the scene of his Batavian triumphs to the 
command of the army of the Rhine and 
Moselle, Moreau received the command 
in chief of the army of Holland ; and, 
by the wisdom and justice of his ad- 
ministration, attracted universal esteem 
— the inore so, as it exhibited such a 
contrast to the univ^sal rapacity and 
shameless extortions of the commis- 
sioners of the Convention. After the 
dismissal of Pichegru from the com- 
mand of the army in Alsace, in the 
winter of 1795, he was appointed his 
successor ; and two traits of his conduct 
in that campaign, overlooked in the 
whirl of its important events, deserve 
to be recorded, as marking at once tiie 
probity and generosity of his character. 
When compiled to retreat by the ad- 
mirable skill of the Archduke Charies 
from the heart of Bavaria to the Upper 
Rhine, he preferred forcing his way 
sword in hand through the defiles of 
the Black Forest, occupied by the en^ 
my, to violating the neutrality of the 
Swiss territory near the lake of Con- 
stance, which would have given him 
the means of a bloodless retroat And 
when his rival, Napoleon, was hard 
pressed by the Austnans under Alvinzi 
in Italy, he detached a corps across the 
Tyrolese Alps to reinforce him, suffi- 
cient again to chain victory to the 
standards of the Army of Italy. " O 
Moreau !" said Camot, on hearing of 
this — " my dear Fabius, how great 
you were in that circumstance I how 
superior to the wretched rivalries of 
generals, which so often cause the best* 
laid enterprises to miscarry 1 " 

35. Moreau was the most consum- 
mate general who appeared in the 
French armies in that age of glory. 
Without the eagle glaace or vehAr 
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ment genius of Napoleon, he was in- 
comparably more judicious and cir- 
cumspect : he never could have made 
the campaign of Italy in 1796, or in 
Champagne in 1814 ; but neither would 
he have incurred the disasters of the 
Moscow retreat, nor lost his crown by 
the obstinacy of his grasp of Spain. 
More doeely than any general in the 
Revolutionary wars he resembled Marl- 
borough. He had all his prudence, 
circumspection, and skill in war ; but 
he wanted the knowledge of men and 
incomparable address which rendered 
the English hero equally great in the 
cabinet as in the field. Like Fabius, 
Epaminondas, and Turenne, he trusted 
nothing to chance, laid his plans with 
consummate ability, and, calculating 
with equal precision the probabilities 
of success or disaster, often succeeded 
in achieving tiie foi'mer without incur- 
ring the latter. But he was great as a 
general alone — as a man he was only 
good. He had no turn for political 
affidrs, and was wholly unfit to be 
the head of a party. Gifted with rare 

* Louis Charles Desaix was bom at St Hil- 
aire in 1768, of a npble family. At the age of 
fifteen he entered the r^ment of Brets^e, 
and was soon distinguished by his severe and 
romantic character. In 1791, he was ap- 

S»inted aide-de-camp to General Victor de 
roglie. His first action in the Revolution- 
ary army was in the combat of Laaterburg, 
1793, in which his heroic courage was so con- 
spicuous that it procured for him rapid pro- 
motion. In 1796 he commanded one of Mo- 
reau's divisions. " Of all the generals I ever 
had under me," s^d Napoleon, "Desaix and 
Kleber xMssessed the greatest talents— -espe- 
cially Desaix, as Kleber only loved war as it 
was the means of procuring him riches and 
pleasures; whereas Desaix loved glory for 
Itself, and despised everything else. Desaix 
was wholly wrapped up in war and glory. To 
him riches and pleasures were valueless, nor 
did he give them a moment's thought. He 
despised comfort and convenience ; wrapt in 
a cloak, he threw himself under a gtm, and 
slept as contentedly as in a palace. Upright 
and honest in all his proceedings, he was 
culled by the Arabs the Ju st Sultan. Kleber 
and Desaix were an irreparable loss to the 
IiVench army."— O'Meara, i. 237, 238 ; and 
Biog. Univ. xi. 128 (Dksaix). 
" t Laurent Gouvion St Cyr, afterwards 
Marshal and Peer of France, was bom at Toul 
on the 13th April 1761. When called upon to 
decide upon nis profession, he dodined the 
army, to which his fftther had destined him, 
on account of the slow promotion and indo- 
lent life of the officers in peace, and took to 



sagacity, an imperturbable coolness is 
presence of danger, and a rapid eoup- 
d*ceil in the field of battle, he was ^oii- 
nently qualified for military success j 
but his modesty, indecision of mind, 
and retiring habits, rendered him unfit 
to cope in political life with the ^ergy 
and ambition of Napoleon. He was, 
accordingly, illustrious as a geneml, 
but unfortunate as a statesman : a sin* 
cere republican, he disdained to accept 
elevation at the expense of the public 
freedom ; and, after vanquishing the 
Imperialists at Hohenlinden, he sank 
before the audacity and fortune of his 
younger and less scrupulous rival 

36. On arriving at the command, 
after the dismissal of Pichegni, he ap- 
plied himself assiduously, with the aid 
of Be3niier, to reorganise and restore 
the army, whose spirit the disasters of 
the preceding campaign had consider- 
ably weakened. The French centre, 
thirty thousand strong, cantoned at 
the foot of the Vosges Mountains, was 
placed under the orders of Dbsaix ;* 
the lefb^ under St CTB,t had its head- 

• 

painting, in pursuance of which he travelled 
to Italy, and studied some years in Rome. 
Having completed his preparatory education, 
he returned to Paris, where he b^an to 
practise his art in the atelier of the painter 
Brenel : but the 10th of August so<ni antved; 
the fine arts were forgotten in the whirl of 
the Revolution ; and the young painter, aban- 
doning his pacific pursuits, enrolled himself 
in ODe of the numerous corps of volunteers 
which were th^ forming in the capitaL 
There he was speedily raised, by the voice 
of his comrades, to the raiik of captain, and 
sent, in November 1792, to the army of the' 
Lower Rhine, with which he continued to 
act down to the peace of Campo-Formio. It 
is to this circumstance that we owe the valu- 
able Memoirs which he has left; on thatpe- • 
riod of the war. and which, published in 1831, 
accompanied by a magnifiomt Atlaa» hava 
become one of the most important militair 
records of the Revolution. His name wiU 
frequently appear in the following pages, par- 
ticularly in Catalonia in 1809 and 1810, and 
during the campaigns of Moscow and Ger- 
many, in 1812 and 1S13. His talents for war 
were remarkable. Few of his generals pos- 
sessed more of the confidence of Napoleon, 
and none has left such scientific and lumin- 
ous military memoirs on the campaigns in 
which he was en^[aged. His abilities were of 
the solid and judicious, ratherthan the showy 
and dazzling kind ; his imderstanding was 
excellent, his penetration keen, hisjud^ent 
sound, his survey of affitirs comprehensive^ 
and he was brave and tenacious of purpose ;- 
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quarters at Beuxponts ; while the right, 
uuder Moreau in person, occupied 
Straasburg and Huningen. The Aus- 
tiiansyinlike manner, were in three divi- 
Bions : the right wing, twenty-two thou- 
sandstrong, was encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kayserslautem, and com- 
municated with the Archduke Charles ; 
the centre, under the orders of Starray, 
amounting to twenty-three thousand 
infantry and nine thousand horse, was 
at Muschbach and Mannheim ; while 
the left wing, comprehending twenty- 
four thousand infantry and seven thou- 
sand cavalry, extended along the course 
of the Rhine from Philipsbui^ to Bdle. 
Thus, notwithstanding all their misfor^ 
tunes, the Imperialists still adhered to 
ihe ruinous system of extending their 
forces — a plan of operations destined 
i>o bring about all but the ruin of the 
monarchy. 

37. Moreau resolved to pass the 
Rhine at Strassbui^, as that powerful 
foi*tres8 was an excellent point of de- 
parture ; while the numerous wooded 
islands, which there interrupted the 
course of the river, afforded every fisi- 
cility for the concealmoit of the pro- 
ject. The fortress of Kehl, on the op- 
posite shore, beingnegligently guarded, 
lay open to surprise, and, once secured, 
promised the means of a safe passage 
to the whole army. The Austrians on 
the Upper Rhine were, from the very 
beginning of the campaign, reduced to 
the defensive, in consequence of the 
large detachment sent under Wurmser 
to the Tyrol ; while the invasion of 
Germany by the army of Jourdan 
spread the belief that it was in that 
quarter that the serious attack of the 
Republicans was to be made. To mis- 
lead the Imperialists still further as to 
his real design, Moreau made a general 
attack on their intrenchments at Mann- 
heim, which had the effect of inducing 
them to withdraw the greater part of 
their forces to the right bank, leaving 

but he had not the e^le glance of Napoleon, 
nor the heroic energy of Ney ; and he was 
better qualified to make a circumspect com- 
mmider-in-chief than a brilliant leader of a 
corps of an array. — See Viede&Cyr, prefixed 
to his Memoirs, vol. i. 1-12 ; and Biographie 
d« ContemporainSf viii. 263, 2G4 (Gouvion-St- 
Cyr), 



only fifteen battalions to guard the 
tSte-de-pont on the French side. Mean- 
while Wurmser, having departed at the 
head of twenty-eight thousand choice 
troops for Italy, the command of both 
armies devolved on the Archduke. Mo- 
reau deemed this juncture favourable 
for the execution of his design upon 
Kehl ; and accordingly, on the evening 
of the 23d, the gates of Strassbuiig were 
suddenly closed, all intercourse with 
the Gferman shore was rigidly prohibit- 
ed, and columns of troops marched in 
all directions towards the point of em- 
barkation. 

38. The points selected for this haz-- 
ardous operation were GbmbRheim and 
KehL Twelve thousand men were col- 
lected at the first point, and sixteen 
thousand at the second, both detach- 
ments being under the orders of Desaix ; 
while the forces of the Imperialists were 
so scattered, that they could not as* 
semble above seventeen thousand men 
in forty-eight hours in any quarter that 
might be menaced. At midnight the 
troops defiled in different columns and 
profound silence towards the stations 
of embarkation ; while false attacks, at- 
tended with much noise and constant dis- 
charges of artilleiy, were made at other 
places to distract the attention of the 
enemy. Athalf-past one Desaix gave the 
signal for departure; two thousand five 
hundred men embarked in silence, and 
rowed across the arm of the Rhine to the 
island of Ehslar Rhin, which was occu- 
pied by the Imperialists. The French 
fell, without firing a shot, with so much 
impetuosity upon the videttes, that the 
Germans fled in disoixler to the right 
bank, without thinking of cutting the 
bridges of boats which connected the 
island with the shore. Thither they 
were speedily followed by the Republi- 
cans, who, although unsupported by cav- 
alry or artillery, ventured to advance 
into the plain, and approach the ram- 
parts of Kehl. With heroic resolution, 
but adopting the most prudent course 
in such circumstances, the commander 
sent back the boats instantly to the 
Fi'ench side, to bring over reinforce- 
ments, leaving his little band, alone and 
unsupported, in the midst of the ene- 
my's army. Their advanced guard waa 
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speedily assailed by the Suabian con- 
tingent, greatly superior in numbers, 
which was encamped in that neighbour- 
hood ; but ihey were repaked by the 
steadiness of the French in&ntry, sup- 
ported by two pieces of artillery, which 
they had captured on first reading the 
shore. Before six o'clock in the morn- 
ing, a new detachment of equal strength 
arriTcd ; a flying bridge was established 
between the island and the left bank, 
and the R^ublicans found themselves 
in such rt^mgth, that they advanced 
to the attack of the intrenchments of 
KehL They were carried at the point 
of &e bayonet ; the troops of SuJabia, 
intrusted with the defence, flying with 
such {wecipitation that they lost thii'* 
teen pieces of cannon and seven hun- 
dred men. On the following day a 
bridge of boats was established be- 
tween Strassburg and Kehl, and the 
whole army passed over in safety. Such 
was the passage of the Rhine at Kehl, 
which at the time was celebrated as an 
exploit of the most glorious character. 
Without doubt the secrecy, rapidity, 
and decision with which it was carried 
into effect, merit the highest eulogium. 
But the weakness and dispersion of the 
enemy's forces rendered it an enter- 
prise of comparatively little haeard; 
■and it was greatly inferior, both in point 
of difficulty and danger, to the crossing 
of the same river, in the following cam- 
paign, at Diersheim, or the passages of 
the Danube at Wagram, and of the Be- 
resina at Studienka by Napoleon. 

39. Moreau had now the fairest op- 
portunity of destroying the Austrian 
army on the Upper Rlune, by a series 
of diveiging attacks, similar to those 
by which Napoleon had discomfited the 
army of Beaulieu in Piedmont. He had 
effected a passage, with a superior force, 
into the centre of the enemy's line; and, 
by n^id movements, might have struck, 
right and left, as weighty blows as that 
great captain dealt out at Dego and 
Hontenotta. But the French general, 
however consummate a commander, 
had not the fire or energy by which his 
younger rival was actuated, and trusted 
for suooess rather to skilful combina- 
tions or methodical arrangements, than 
to those master-strokes which are at- 



tended with penl, but frequently aaaater 
fortune by the magnitude of the losses 
they inflict on the enemy, and the inieife- 
sity of the passions whi<^ they awaken 
among mankind Having at lei&gtb 
collected all his divisions on the zight 
bank, Moreau, at the end of June, ad' 
vanced to tiie foot of the mouataiiifl Oif 
the Black Forest, at the head of aeveaty^ 
one thousand men. This celebrated 
chain forms a mass of rocky hills ouv- 
ered with fir, separating the valley of 
the Rhine from that of the Neckary and 
pierced only by narrow ravines or giena. 
The Suabian contingent, ten thousand 
strong, was already posted at Rendieny 
once so famous in the wans of Torenne^ 
occupying the entrance of the d^Ues 
whic^ lead through the mountains. 
They were attacked by the Republicans, 
and driven from their position with the 
loss of ten pieces of cannon and eig^t 
hundred men. Meanwhile the Impe* 
rialists were collecting their scattered 
forces with the utmost haste^ to make 
head against the formidable enemy who 
had thus burst into the centre of their 
line. The Archduke Charles had no 
sooner received the intelligence^ than 
he resolved to hasten in person to arrest 
the advance of an army threatening to 
fall upon his line of communicationa, 
and possibly get the start of him on the 
Danube. For this purpose he set off 
on the 26th, with twenty-four battal- 
ions, and thirty-nine squadrons, from. 
the banks of the Lahn, and advanced 
by forced marches towards the Black 
Forest^ while the scattered divisions 
of the army formerly under Wurmser 
were converging towards the menaced 
point. 

40. Moreau's plan was to descend the 
valley of the Rhine, with his centre and 
left wing, under the command of Desaix 
and St Cyr ; while his right, under Fa- 
rino, attacked and carried the defiles of 
the Black Forest, and pushed on to tiie 
banks of the Neckar. The Austiiaos 
on the Upper Rhine and the Muig 
were about forty-eight thousand strong; 
while the Archduke was hastening with 
half thaiti number to their support Pre- 
vious to advancing to the northward, 
Moreau detached some brigades from 
his centre to clear the right flank of 
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the army, and drive the enemy from 
ilihe beighits oi the Black Forest, which 
operati<»i was succesBfidly accomplish- 
ed. Meanwhile tiie left wing, oontinu- 
ing to descend the ybHsj of the Rhine 
through a broken country, intersected 
with woods and ravines, approadied tiie 
corps of Latour, who defended the banks 
of the Mui^ with twenty-seven thou- 
sand men. He was attacked there by 
the «entre of the Republicans, with 
jiearly the same force, the left under 
>StOyr not having yet arrived; and after 
^n indeeisive engagement^ the Au^ians 
T^ired in the best order, covered by 
their ntB&erous cavalry, leaving to- their 
antagonists no other advazitage but iAt& 
possession of the field ai hsM^ Im- 
portant reinforcements speedily came 
up on both aides ; the Archduke arrived 
with twenty-four thousand men to the 
support of the ImpertalistB, while Mo- 
reau counterbalanced the acquisition 
by bringing up St Cyr, with the whole 
left wing, to his aid. The forces on 
the two sides were now nearly equal, 
amounting on either to about fifty 
thousand men; and their situation was 
nearly the same, both being at right 
angles to the Rhine, and extending from 
that stream through a marshy and 
woody plain to the mountains of the 
Black Forest. 

41. The Arohduke, who Mt the value 
of time, and was apprehensive of being 
speedily recalled to the defence of the 
Lower Rhine, already threatened by 
Jourdan, resolved to commence ike at- 
tack, and, in order to render his numer- 
ous cavalry of service, to engage as much 
^s possible in the plain. For this pur- 
pose he advanced the Saxons on his left 
to turn tile French right in the moun- 
tains, and threaten their rear, strength- 
ened the plateau of Rothensol, where his 
left centre rested, advanced his centre 
to Malsdi, and arranged hia formidable 
cavalry, supported by ten battalions, so 
as to press llie left of the Republicans 
in the plain of the Rhine. His attack 
was fixed for the 10th July ; but Mo- 
reau, who deemed it hasardous to re- 
main on the defensive, anticipated him 
by ageneral assault on tiie preoeding day. 
Wisdy judging that it was of impc»t- 
anoetoavoidthepiain, where the numer- 



ous cavalry of &e Imperialists promised 
to be of such advantage, he entirely 
drew back his own left, and directed the 
wei^t of his force by his right against 
the Austrian position in the mountains. 
St Cyr, who commanded the Republi- 
cans in that quarter, was charged with 
the assault of the plateau of Rothensol, 
an elevated plain in the midst of the 
rocky ridges of the Black Forest, the 
approaches to which w&re obstructed 
by shrubs, scaurs, and underwood, and 
which was occupied by six Austrian 
battalions. These brave troops repulsed 
successive attacks of the French col- 
umns; but having, on the defeat of the 
last, pursued the assailants into the rug- 
ged and woody ground <m the declivity 
of the heights, their ranks became 
broken, and St Cyr, returning to the 
charge, routed the Imperialists, carried 
the position, and drove back their left 
towards Pforzheim^ Meanwhile De- 
saix, with the French centre, com- 
menced a furious attack on the village 
of Malsch, which, after being taken and 
retaken several times, finally remained 
in the hands of the Austrians. Their 
numerous cavalry now deployed in the 
plain ; but the French kept cautiously 
under cover of the woods and thickets 
with which the coimtry abounded ; and 
the Austrians, notwithstanding their 
great superiority in horse, were unable 
to obtain any further success than re- 
pulsing the attacks on their centre and 
rights towards the banks of the Rhine. 
42. The relative situation of the con- 
tending parties was now very singular. 
Moreau had dislodged the Imperialists 
from the mountains, and, by throwing 
forward his rights he had it in his power 
to cut them off from the line of commu- 
nication with the Hereditary States, and 
menace then* retreat to the valley of the 
Danube. On the other hand, by so do- 
ing, he was himself exposed to the dan- 
ger of being separated from his base in 
tiie valley of the Rhine, seeing Desaix 
crushed by the victorious centre and 
numerous cavalry of the Austrians, and 
St Cyr isolated and endangered in the 
mountains. A general of Nap<^eon's 
resolution and ability would possibly 
have derived from this combination of 
circumstances the means of achieving 
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the most splendid Buccesses; but the 
Archdiike was prevented from follow- 
ing BO energetic a course by the critical 
circumstances of the Austidan domin- 
ions, which lay exposed and unpro- 
tected to the attacks of the enemy, and 
the perilous situation in which he might 
be plac^ in case of disaster, with a hos- 
tile army on one side, and a great river, 
lined with the enemy's fortresses, on 
the other. For these reasons he re- 
solved to forego the splendid, to pursue 
the prudent coui-se — ^to retire from the 
frontier to the interior of Germany, 
and to regain, by the valleys of the 
Maine and the Neckar, the plain of the 
Danube, which river, supported by the 
fortresses of Ulm and Ratisbon, was the 
true frontier of Austria, and brought 
him as much nearer his own, as it with- 
drew the enemy from their resources. 
With this view he i*etired, by a forced 
march in the evening, to Pforzheim, 
without being disquieted in his move- 
ment; and, afber throwing garrisons 
into Philipsbui^ and Mannheim, pre- 
pared to abandon the valley of the 
Rhine, and retreat by the Neckar into 
the Bavarian plains. Agreeably to this 
plan, the Imperialists broke up on the 
14th from Pforzheim, and retired slow- 
ly and in the best order towards Stutt- 
gart and the right bank of the Neckar. 
By so doing they drew nearer to the 
aiiny of the Lower Rhine under Wart- 
ensleben, and gained the great object 
of obtaining a central and interior line 
of communication, from which the 
Archduke soon derived the most bril- 
liant advantages. Meanwhile Moreau 
advanced his right centre, under St Cyr, 
through the mountains to Pforzheim, 
while the right wing, under Ferino, 
spread itself through the Black Forest 
to the frontiers of Switzerland. The 
result was, that by the middle of July 
the Republican army covered a space 
of fifty leagues broad, from Stuttgai-t 
to the Lake of Constance. 

43. Meanwhile important operations 
had taken place on the Lower Rhine. 
No sooner was Jourdan informed of the 
passage of the Rhine at Rehl, and the 
departure of the Archduke to reinforce 
the army of the Upper Rhine, than he 
hastened to recross the same river at 



Diisseldorf and Neuwied, advancing, 
he had always before done, towards th» 
Lahn, with a view to debouch into 
the valley of the Maine. The Imperial- 
ists, under Wartensleben, there consist- 
ed only of twenty-five thousand infan- 
try and eleven thousand cavalry — (w 
force totally inadequate to make head.. 
against the Republicans, who amount- 
ed now, after the necessary deductions 
to blockade Mayence, Cassel, andEhren- 
breitstein, to fifty thousand men. At 
the period of the passage of the river, 
the Austrian armv was scattered over 
a long line, and nught have been easily 
beaten in detail by an enterprising 
enemy ; but Jourdan allowed them to 
concentrate their troops behind the 
Lahn, without deriving any advantage 
from his superiority of force and their 
exposed situation. After some incon- 
siderable skirmishing, the Republicans 
crossed that river ; and the Austrians 
having stood firm in the position of 
Friedberg, apartial action ensued, which, 
terminated to the disadvantage of the 
latter, who, after a vigorous resistance, 
finding their right flank turned by 
Lefebvre, retreated with the loss of two- 
pieces of cannon and twelve hundred 
men. After this success, Jourdan ad- 
vanced to the banks of the Maine, aud» 
by a bombardment of two days, com* 
pelled his adversaries to evacuate the 
great city of Frankfort, and retire alto- 
gether to the left bank of that river. 
The Austrians now drew all their dis- 
posable troops out of the fortress of 
Mayence, and raised their force under 
Wartensleben to thirty thousand in- 
fantry and fifteen thousand cavalry; 
while Jourdan's army, on the light 
bank of the Maine, was swelled, by the 
addition of some of the blockading 
corps, to forty-six thousand of the for- 
mer, and eight thotisand of the latter. 
44. The Directory, in prescribing the 
conduct of the campaign to the gen- 
erals, were constantly influenced by the 
desire to turn at once both flanks of the 
enemy — an injudicious design, which, 
by giving an eccentric direction to their 
forces, and preventing them from com- 
municating with or assisting each other, 
led to all the disasters which signalised 
the conclusion of the campaign* On 
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the otiier hand, the Archduke, by giv- 
ing a concentric direction to his forces 
in their retreat, and ultimately arriving 
at a point where he could fall, with an 
overwhelming force, on either adver- 
sary, ably prepared all the triumphs 
which effaced its early reverses. In 
conformity with these different plans — 
while Moreau was extending his right 
wing to the foot of the Alps, pressing 
through the defiles of the Albis and the 
Black Forest into the valley of the 
Danube, and Jourdan was slowly ad- 
vancing up the banks of the Maine to- 
wards Bohemia — ^the Archduke regain- 
ed the right bank of the Neckai*, and 
Wartensleben the left bank of the 
Maine — movements which, by bring- 
ing them into close proximity with 
each other, rendered unavailing all the 
superiority of their enemies. In ti*uth, 
nothing but this able direction of the 
retreating, and injudicious dispersion 
of the advancing force, could have en- 
abled the Imperialists at all to make 
head against their enemies ; for, inde- 
pendent of the deduction of twenty- 
eight thousand men despatched under 
IVurmser into Italy, the Austrians were 
weakened by thirty thousand men 
whom the Archduke wus obliged to 
leave in the different garrisons on the 
Rhine ; so that the force under his im- 
mediate command consisted only of 
forty thousand infantry and eighteen 
thousand cavalry, while Moreau was at 
the head of sixty-five thousand of the 
former force, and six thousand of the 
latter. 

45. But the admirable plan of oper- 
ations which the Archduke sketched 
out at Pforzheim, " to retreat slowly, 
and disputing every inch of ground, 
witiiout hazarding a general engage- 
ment, until the two retiring armies 
were so near that they could unite, and 
he might fall with a superior force upon 
one or other of his adversaries," ulti- 
mately rendered abortive all this great 
superiority, and threw back the French 
forces with disgrace and disaster to the 
Rhine. Having assembled all his parks 
of artillery, during his short stay at 
Pforzheim, and thrown provisions into 
the fortresses, which were to be left to 
their own resources, the Archduke com- 



menced his retreat, during which his 
force was still further weakened by the 
withdrawing of the Saxon and Suabian 
contingents, amounting to ten thou- 
sand men, the government of whose 
states, alarmed by the advance of the 
Republicans, now hastened to make 
their separate submissions to the con- 
querors. By the 25th July, the Arch- 
duke's army was concentxated on the 
right bank of the Neckar, betwixt Cann- 
stadt and Esslingen. It was there at- 
tacked, on the following morning, by 
Moreau, with his whole centre and le^ 
wing ; and, after an obstinate engage- 
ment, both parties remained on the 
field of battle. Next day the Impe- 
rialists retired in two columns, under 
the Archduke and Hotze, through the 
Alb mountains, which separate the 
valley of the Neckar from that of the 
Danube. The one followed the valley of 
the Reims and the route of Schomdorf, 
the other the valley of the Fils. Their 
united force did not now exceed twenty- 
five thousand infantry and ten thou- 
sand cavalry. Moreau followed them 
nearly in a parallel line, and on the 
28d debouched into the plains near the 
sources of the Danube, and the upper 
extremity of the valley of the Reims. 

46. The Aixshduke took a position at 
the top of the long ridge of Bomiu- 
kirch, with the design of falling upon 
the heads of the enemy's columns, as 
they issued from the valleys into the 
plain, and in order to gain time for the 
evacuation of the magazines of Ulm. 
The formidable natui*e of his position 
there, and the dispersion of his own 
forces, which were toiling through the 
defiles in the rear, compelled Moreau 
to halt for six days to concentrate his 
forces. Six days afterwards the Impe- 
rial general resumed his retreat, which 
was continued with uncommon firm- 
ness, and in the best order, till he 
reached the Danube, where he prepared 
to recommence the offensive. He there 
found himself in communication with 
his left wing, under Froelich, which 
had retired through the Black Forest, 
and amounted to fourteen thousand in- 
fantry and foui' thousand cavalry ; while 
the corresponding wing of the R«pub- 
licans, under Ferino, approached Mo- 
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reau, »nd rused his force to fiftp«i|^ 
tiioiuumd in&ntry and seren thcniaand 
horse. The Archduke adyanoed in or^ 
der of battle to Neresheim; bat his 
lefb wing, under Frcelichy did not arrire 
in time to take any part in th^ action 
which there ensued. His design in so 
doing was to gain time for the evactui' 
tion of his magazinei at Dim, and be 
enabled to continroe his retreat with 
more leisure towards Wartenaleben, 
who was now falling back towards the 
Naab : bat, as he gaire battle with his 
rear to the Danube, he ran the risk of 
total destruction in case of defeat By 
a rapid movraient he succeeded in 
forcing back and turning the right of 
Moreau, and, pressing forward with his 
left wing, got into his rear, and caused 
such an alarm, that ail ^e parks of 
ammunition retreated in haste from 
the field of battle. But the centre, xm- 
der St Cyr, stood firm ; and the Aus- 
trian force being disunited into several 
columns, over a space of ten leagues, 
the Archduke was unable to take ad- 
vantage of his success, so as to gain a 
decisive victoiy. Meanwhile Moreau, 
nowise intimidated by the defeat of his 
right wing, or the alarm in his rear, 
strengthened his centre by his reserve, 
and vigorously repulsed all the attacks 
of the enemy; and at two o'clock in the 
afternoon the firing ceased at aU points, 
without any decisive success having 
been gained by either party, both of 
whom had to lament a loss of three 
thousand men. On the day following, 
the Imperialists crossed the Danube 
without being disquieted by the enemy, 
and broke down all the bridges over 
that river as far as Donauworth. Mean- 
while Froelich was retreating through 
the Forest^ followed hy Ferine, and be- 
tween these corps several bloody but 
indecisive actions took places But more 
important events were now approach- 
ing, and those decisive strokes about to 
be struck, which saved Qermsny and 
determined the fate of the campaign. 

47. Jourdan, after having remained 
a few days at Frankfort, and levied a 
heavy contribution on that flourishing 
city, prepared to resume his mar^, in 
order to oo-operate with Moreaa in the 
advance into the Empire. He com- 



menced his march, with 
thomMBad men, np tiia valley of tb» 
Maine, ostiba great road to Wiirfxhurg^ 
while Waitenslebeii ictimd, with a fore^ 
somewhat inferior, through Hks fogeui 
of Spessart^ to the neighbourhood o€ 
that town. Wiirt^uig aoon after siii^ 
rendered to the invaden, and the lat- 
ter geneeal retired suooessively to Ze]]^ 
Bambeig, andFoirehheim, wharea ahaarp 
action ensued between tha oasralxy a£ 
the two aimiea, in which the Fraaek 
honourably resisted a superior foreeu 
From thence the Anstrians contiiHMwi, 
th e ir r e treat towards theNaab, asd after 
bloody actions at Keukireheny Sola- 
bach, and Wolvoring^ in fdiieh no doci- 
skvesacGesswaftobtainedbyeitherpnriyy 
crossed that river, and finally arrested 
their retrograde movemeBt <m tha IStk 
AD^gust The eoDVfsging diredaott of 
the r e lir iug columns of the two Am^ 
trian armies migbt have apprised so 
experienced an officer as Joordaa cf tha 
object of the Ardbduke, and the dangor 
which he ran by ccmthraing any liuther 
his advance. But he did not eonottve 
himself at liberty to deviate firom tho 
ordeiv of the Directory; and, iBwtead of 
interpocBng between thehr approaching 
armies, continued his eccentric move- 
ment to turn their cratenaaoat flank. 

48. The time had now arrived when. 
the Archduke deemed it mSt to put in 
practice his long-meditated movement 
for the relief of Wartenskbeo. In the 
middle of August he set out from the 
environs ci Neubuxg on the Danube^ 
with twenty-eight thousand men, and 
moved northwards towaeds the Naab, 
leaving General Latour with thirty-five 
thousand to make head during his ab- 
sence against Morean. He arrived on 
that river on the 20tii, and ckidera wen 
immediately given for attacking the 
enemy. 3^ the junction of the eorpa 
under the Archduke with that under 
Wartensleben, thdr united fbroe was 
raised to sixty-three tikonsand mm; 
while the tnx^ cf Jourdan's ant^ op^ 
posed to them did not exceed, afterthe 
losses it had sustained, forty-five thou- 
sand. Thus this young prince had 
sohred the most difficult aoid Hwpifftsnt 
problem in war, that of MOomuMxa^ 
with forces upon the whole 
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a decided enperiority at the deeisire 
point Beroadotte, who commanded 
the advaooed ^ard of Jourdan's army, 
vrhieh had crossed the ridge of hiHs 
forming the northern boundary of the 
valley of the Danube, had taken post 
at Teining. He was there attacked by 
the Archduke, and, after an obstinate 
resistanoe, driren back into the moun- 
tains he had recently passed, which se- 
parate the valley of tibe Mame from that 
of the Danube ; while Hotae, who came 
up towards the dose of the action, 
pursued his discomfited troops to the 
gates of Neumarkt. Early on the fol- 
lowing morning the Austrians resumed 
the pursuit, and darovethe Republicans 
from that town so far back, that they 
found tiiemselves on the flank of Jour- 
dasi'M army on the Naab, whi<dL was no 
sooner informed of l^iese disasters than 
it retu'ed to Amberg. Leaving Hotse 
to porsue i^e remains of B^nadotbe's 
«rmy towards Altdcnf, ^e Archduke 
turned with the bulk of hia forces upon 
Jourdau; and, haTing put himself in 
communication withWartensleben, east- 
eertod with hnn a genaral attack upon 
the main body of the Repabiicans at 
Amberg. The Austrians, under the 
Archduke^ adiranced in three columns; 
and when the soldiars perceived, far 
distant on the horizon to the north- 
ward, the Are of Wartenslebe&'s hnes, 
tibe impcHTtanoe of whose co-operation 
the whole army understood, opening 
on the enemy's flank, nothing could 
restrain their impctnosity, aud loud 
ahottts announced the arrival of thelong- 
wished-for momeat of victory. The 
French made but a feeble resistance : 
assailed at cmce in front and flank, they 
1^ bac^ to the plsteau in the rear of 

* Michel Net, the bravest hero whom 
France produced in that t^e of glory, was 
bom on 17th Jaanary 17(^, in the mime year 
with Wellington, Lannes, and-ao maoj other 
illustrious men ot the Eevolution. lie was 
the son of a eooper at Sftarelouis, who had 
formeriy served in the army ; b*it, though his 
father wished him to bee»ine a miner, has 
ardent and au>inng di«|)OBttk»n led him, at 
sixteen, to emist in a regiment of hussars, 
in which he was a non-coramissioued officer 
when the Revolution broke oat. His extreme 
iBtarepAdkty, cofolnesa isa dmagar, ami eminent 
talent in t^iie field, soon became oonspieoous : 
he was rapidly promoted by the election of 
the soldiers in his own regiment, and ere long 



their positioB, and owed iheir safety to 
the firmness with which General Net* 
sustained the afttacka of the eniany 
with the rearguaord. 

49. The situatkm of Jotnrdan was 
now in the highest degree critical. By 
this success at Amberg; the Archduke 
had got upon his direct road to Huremr 
bei^, idurough which his retreat neoeB" 
88ri(y lay, and he was, in eQoaeqQe&ce^ 
compelled to fall back tiirongh the 
motrntains which 8epad:ate the Naab 
from the Maine by cross roads, with 
all his baggage and parks of artillery. 
During this crttical opei-atioaL, the firm* 
nesa and discipline of the French troops 
alone saved thiem from totaldestruction. 
Key, with the rearguard, continued to 
make head against the numerbuseavalry 
of the enemy, and, after a painful pas« 
sage of six days, during which they wer» 
pressed with the utmost vigohr, aad in- 
eorred great dangers, they at length 
extricai»(d themselves from the moun- 
tains, and reached Sd^weinfurt on the 
Maine, in the deepest dejection, at the 
md of August. Hotze passed that river 
OS the Ist September, and soon affeer 
bis advanced guaid made itself master 
of Wttrtzbnrg ; while the Archduke like- 
wise conducted the bulk of his forces to 
the right bank of the river. Jourdan^ 
deeming an actionindispensable in order 
to obtain some reiqHte for his retreatiqg^ 
columns, made preparations for a gen^ 
eral attack on his pursuers, at l^e same 
time that the Archduke was collectings 
his forces for an action on his own parL 
The ceturage and vivacity of the Eepub- 
lieau soldiers appeared again when they 
faced the enemy, and they prepared 
with the utmost alacrity to occupy all 
the positions which were deemed ne- 

was first appointed aide-de-camp to General 
de Lallemaud, and afterwards ac^atant-gen- 
eral to General Klefeer. It was in this ItiU&r 
capacity that he was exj^gaged in the campaign 
of 17»ti, in Grermany, in tiie course of which 
lie repeatedly distinguished himself, and was 
appointed general of brigade. His character 
will more ftilly find a pMce in a subsequent 
cliapter, after his numerous great and licroie 
deeds have been recounted ; but the reader 
may mark him even now as one of the mfiat 
difltingnished of Napoleon's heuteaants^ and 
ooe whose tra^e &te has ^vea a inelanebolpr 
interest to his memory. — Se^f'i Manoirt. t, 
I, 36 : and Biographic UniveridU, xxxi 10^ 
(Ney). 
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cessary before commencing the battle. 
On the 2d September both parties were 
engaged in completing their prepara- 
tions, and on the 3d the battle decisive 
of the fate of Germany took place. 

50. The French army was drawn up 
on the right bank of the Maine, from 
Wurtzburg to Schweinfurt, partly on 
a series of heights which foimed the 
. northern barrier of the valley, and paiiily 
on the plains which extended from their 
foot to the shores of the river. Jourdan 
imagined that he had only to contend 
with a part of the Austrian force, and 
that the Archduke had returned in per- 
son to make head against the Republi- 
cans on the Danube ; but instead of 
that, the Austrian prince had rapidly 
brought his colunms to the right bank, 
and was prepared to combat his anta- 
gonist with superior forces. A thick 
fog, which concealed the annies from 
each other, favoured the motions of the 
Imperialists ; and, when the sun broke 
through the clouds at eleven o'clock, it 
glittered on the numerous squadrons 
of the Imperialists, di-awn up in double 
lines on the meadows adjoining the 
river. The action commenced by Kray 
attacking the left flank of the French, 
while Lichtenstein spread himself 'out 
in the plain, followed by Wartensleben, 
who, coming up upon the left bank of 
the Maine, threw himself at the head of 
the cavalry into the river, and followed 
close after the infantry, who had defiled 
along the bridge. The French general, 
Grenier, who was stationed at the men- 
aced point, made a vigorous resistance 
with the Republican cavalry and light 
infantiy ; but the reserve of the Aus- 
trian cuirassiers having been brought 
Tip, Jourdan was obliged to support the 
line by his reserve of cavalry. A des- 
perate charge of horse took place, in 
which the Imperialists were at first 
i*epulsed ; but the Austrian cuirassiers 
having assailed the Republican squad- 
rons when disordered by success, they 
were broken, thrown into confusion, 
and driven behind the lines of their 
infantry. Meanwhile the grenadiers 
of Wemeck, united to the corps under 
Starray, routed the French centre ; 
Hotze pressed their right, and Kray 
drove the division of Grenier entirely 



off the field into the wood of Gram- 
chatz. Victory declared for the Im- 
perialists at all points ; and Jourdan 
esteemed himself fortunate in being 
able to reach the forests which stretch- 
ed from Gramchatz to Amstein, with- 
out being broken by the redoubtable 
Austrian squadrons. 

51. Such was the battle of Wiirtz- 
burg, which delivered Germany, and 
determined the fate of the campaign. 
The trophies of the victors were by no 
means commensurate to these momen- 
tous results, amounting only to seven 
pieces of cannon and a few prisoners : 
but it produced a most important efiect 
upon the spirit of the two armies, ele- 
vating the Imperial as much as it de- 
pressed the Republican forces, and pro- 
curing for the Archduke the possession 
of the direct line of communication 
from the Maine to the Rhine. Disas- 
trous as it was in its consequencesi, the 
battle itself was highly honourable to 
the defeated army; for they had to 
contend with thirty thousand men of 
all arms, against thirty-one thousand 
infantry, and thirteen tiiiousand splen- 
did cavalry. 

52. After this disaster, Jourdan had 
no alternative but to retire behind the 
Lahn, a position in which he might 
rally round his standards the force 
under Marceau, which blockaded Hay- 
ence, and the reinforcements which were 
expected from the north In domg 
this, however, he was obliged to retreat 
through the mountains of Fulda, the 
roads of which are as bad as the coun- 
try is rugged and inhospitable. At the 
same time Marceau received orders to 
raise the blockade of Mayence, and 
make all haste to join the Republican 
commander-in-chief behind the Lahn. 
The Archduke, nothing intimidated by 
the menacing advance of Moreau into 
Bavaria, wisely resolved to pursue his 
beaten enemy to the Rhine ; but, in- 
stead of following him thi*ough the de- 
files of the mountains, where a resolate 
rearguard might have arrested an anny, 
he determined to advance, by a parallel 
march, straight to the La^, by the 
great road of Aschaffenburg. The losses 
sustained by the Republicans in their 
i-etreat were very great The citadel of 
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Wiirtzburg soon surrendered with eight 
hundred men; one hundred and twenty- 
two pieces of cannon, taken by them 
during their advance, were abandoned 
at Schweinfurt ; sixty pieces, and an 
immense quantity of anmiunition, at 
Freudenbeig; and eighty-three pieces 
soon after. The peasants, who were 
extremely exasperated at the enormous 
conteibutions levied by the Republicans 
during their advance, supported by the 
Austrian light troops, who were de- 
tached in pursuit of the enemy, fell 
^pon the flanks and rear of the retreat- 
ing army, and cut off vast numbers of 
the stragglers who issued from their 
ranks.* 

53. The Republicans reached the 
Lahn in the most disorganised and 
miserable state on the 9th September, 
and four days afterwards they were 
joined by the blockading foi'ce from 
Mayence, under Marceau, fifteen thou- 
sand strong, and a division of ten thou- 
sand from the army of the north, which 
in some degree restored the balance of 
the two armies. The Archduke, hav- 
ing concentrated his forces at Aschaf- 
fenbui^, resolved to attack them in this 
position, and drive them behind the 
Rhine. The action took place on the 
16th. The Austrians advanced in three 
columns, amounting to thirty -eight 
thousand infantry and twelve thousand 
cavalry, having received some reinforce- 
ments from the garrison of Mayence. 
Under cover of a powerful fire of artil- 
lery, they forced the bridges of the 
Lahn, after an obstinate engagement ; 
made themselves masters of Limburg 
and Diez, notwithstanding the utmost 
efforts of heroism on the part of Gene- 
ral Marceau ; and defeated the enemy 
at all points. During the night the Re- 
publicans beat a retreat, under cover of 
a thick fog, which long concealed their 

* The French themselves admit that it was 
the hatred inspired by their exactions which 
occasioued this popular exasperation against 
_ them. ' ' The animosit y of the Grermans," said 
Camot. in his confidential letter announcing 
tiiese disasters to Napoleon, "and the un- 
happy consequences which have flowed from 
it, are a fresh and painfUl warning to us 
how speedily the relaxation of discipline 
becomes &tal to an army." — Letter Ocmfid., 
20th September. 

VOL. IIL 



movements from the Imperialists ; and, 
when it cleared away on the following 
morning, they found all the positions 
of the French abandoned. The pur- 
suit was continued with the utmost 
vigour during the two following days ; 
and on the 19th a serious engagement 
took place with the rearguard at Alteh- 
kirchen, where General Marceau was 
severely woimded, and fell inte the 
hands of the Imperialists. The Arch- 
duke, who admired his great military 
qualities, paid him the most unremit- 
ting attention ; but in spite of all his 
care he died a few days after, and was 
buried with military honours amidst 
the tears of his generous enemies, 
within the Austrian camp, in front of 
Coblentz, amidst discharges of artillery 
from both armies.f Such was the de< 

t Francois Severin Marceau was bom at 
Chartres on the Ist May 1769, the same day 
with the Duke of Wellington, and in a year 
unusually prodigal of heroic chaivcters. His 
father was a village attorney, and had ne- 
glected his education ; but his elder sister, 
who had come to supply the place of a motiier, 
inspired him with those elevated sentiments 
and heroic dinwsitions by whidi he was lU*- 
terwards so distinguished. His passions, 
however, were ardent, his habits irregular, 
and his temper vehement, insomuch tluit his 
relations were glad to get him enlisted, at 
seventeen, as a common soldier, in the regi- 
ment of Bavoy-CSangnan, in which he rapidly 
rose to the highest rank of a non-commis* 
sioned officer. No sooner did the Revolution 
break out than he attached himself with 
vehemence to the popular side^ mingled in 
the revolt on 14th Julv 1789, which terminat- 
ed in the storming of the Bastile, and was soon 
after appointed inspector of the national guard 
in his native town of Chartres. When the war 
broke out in 1792, he set out for the frontiera 
as commander of the nationiJ guard of l^e 
department of the Eure-et-Loire. Though he 
distinguished himself in the very first cam- 
paign, vet he soon found the license and irre- 
gular aiscipline of these volunteer ooips alto- 
gether insupportable ; and he, in consequence, 
solicited employment in the troops of the line, 
in which he was appointed captain of cuiras- 
siers in the Oerman Legion, and sent to com- 
bat the Vendeans. No sooner had he arrived 
at Tours, on his way to the army, than he was 
arrested by the Commissioners of the Con- 
vention, and made a narrow escape from the 
Sillotine. He afterwards, at the battle of 
umur, saved the life of Bourbotte, a mem- 
berof the Convention, attheimminenthasfl^ 
of his own ; and this generous action having 
attracted universal attention, ho was appoint- 
ed general of brigade, at the age of twenty- 
four, and soon after intrusted, at the reoom- 
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moraliaed And disjointed ftiate of theRe- 
pubUoui ucmj, tl^vt, notwithstanding 
the great reinforcements which they 
had received, they were totally unable 
to make head against the enemy. They 
vecrossed the Rhine on the 20th at 
Bonn and Neuwied, and were reduced 
to a state of total inactivity for the re- 
maindo:' of the campaign, having lost 
not less than twenty thousand men 

mendstion of Eleber, with the comxnaDd of 
the northern Army of the West, which he led 
St the battle of Mans, and the £ital rout of 
Savenay. 

Here, however, a new pml, greater than 
the bayonets of the Rojralists, awaited him. 
During the sack of Mans, a young and beau- 
tiful vendeaa tibrew herself at his feet, be- 
•eediixig him io save her from the brutality 
of the soldiers. With the spirit of a true sol- 
dier, Marceau extricated her from their grasp, 
and had her conveyed to a place of safety. 
The Jacobins immediately lodged information 
agaansthianassheitering the aristocrats; he 
was tibrown into prison, and only saved from 
the guillotine by tilie efforts of the Convention- 
alist Bourbotte, whom he had saved on the 
field of battle. His life, by his intercession, 
was spared, bat he was deprived of his com- 
mand, and for some months remained in a 
privt^ station. Oamot, however, had too 
much disoemment to permit his talents to 
waste long in obscurity ; he wasagain intrust- 
ed with a division in the army of the Bambre 
and Meuse, and bore a distinguished part in 
the battle of Fleurua Subsequently, he pass- 
ed to tiie army of the Lower Rhine, aad was 
intrusted with the defence and ultimate de- 
struction of the bridges of the Rhine, after the 
Republican army had crossed over in the dose 
of the campaign of 1795. In despair at seeing 
the division of Beroadotte, which had not yet 
Iiassed over, endangered by the premature de- 
struction of the bridge by an engineer under 
his orders Marceau drew his sword and was 
going to kill himself, when his arm was ar- 
rested by Kleber, who persuaded him to make 
an effort to repel the enemy, till the bridge 
was repaired, which was gaJlantly and ettSo- 
tually done. Qenerous, humane, and disin- 
terested, he was yet vehement^ and sometimes 
hasty ; but his failings were those of a noble 
character. His military qualities were thus 
summed up by Eleber — " I never knew a 
general so cs^ble as General Marceau of 
changingwiiJisang-froidadispoaition of battle 
amidst the enemies' bullets. His civil vir- 
tues were thus attested by the magistrates of 
the hostile city of Ooblentz — " He did not se- 
duce our daughters ; he dishonoured not our 
husbands ; and in the midst of war he allevi- 
ated its severities on the people, and protected 
propertv and industry in the conquered pro- 
vinces.''^ A monument, designed by Eleber, 
was raised by the generous care of the Arch- 
duke Charles, and still remains an equally hon- 
ourablememorial of both nations. — Biog. Uni- 
wr. xxTt 683, 584; Biog. des Cont. xii. 391, 892. 



sinee iSkej left the frontiers 

by th« sword, sic^Jiee^ and deoertii 

54. While the Austrian Prince 
pursuing this splendid career of vi< 
on the banks of the Maine, the corps 
left under the command of X^aitoiir 
to oppose Moreau, which did not 
oeed thirty-four thousand men of 
ana, even including the detachmeoib of 
Froalich, was sustaining an THiMii|miJ 
conflict on the banks of the Danube. 
Had the French general, the mof»ni.t 
that he received intelligence of the de- 
parture of the Archduke, followed him 
with <^ bulk of his foix^es, the Impe- 
rialists, placed between two fires, would 
have been exposed to imminent dan- 
g&c, and the very catastrophe which they 
were most anxious to avert, viz. tbe 
junction of the Republican amnie 
the centre of Germany, have been 
dered inevitable. Fortunately for the 
Austrians, instead €f adopting flo dMi- 
sive a eovaem, he resolved to advanoe 
into Bavaria, hoping thereby to effect 
a diversion in favour of his colleague — 
a £sital resolution, which, though in 
some degree justified by the order of 
the Directory to detach fifteen thou- 
sand men at the same time into tlie 
Tyrol, utterly ruined the campaign, by 
increasing the great distance which al- 
ready separated the Republican amies. 
After remaining several days in a stete 
of inactivity, he collected an imposiUig 
body of fifty-three thousand men, on 
the banks of the ILech, and forced the 
fords of that river on the very day of 
the battle of Amberg. Latour, who had 
extended his small army too much, in 
his anxiety to cover a great extent of 
country, found his rearguard assaBed 
at Friedberg, and was defeated with 
the loss of seventeen hundred men and 
fourteen pieces of cannon. After this 
disaster he retreated behind the Isar, 
in the du'ection of Landshut ; his centre 
fell back to the neighbourhood of Mu- 
nich, while the left wing stretched to 
the foot of the mountains of the TyroL 
Moreau continued for three weeks occu- 
pied in inconsiderable movements in 
Bavaria ; during which a severe com- 
bat took place at Langenbeig, between 
four thousand Aushian horse and 
Desaix's division, in which, after the 
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French troopci had been at first broken, 
they ultimately saoceeded, by heroic 
efforts, in repulsing the enemy. The 
Archduke was nothing moved by these 
disasters, but resolutely continued his 
pursuit of Jourdan. " Let Moreau ad- 
vance to Vienna," said he, on parting 
with Latour ;* " it is of no moment, 
provided I b^t Jourdan." Memorable 
words ! indicating at once the firmness 
of a great man, and the eye of a con- 
summate general ^ 

55. This resolute conduct had the 
desired effect. After the battle of 
Wiirtzburg, the Archduke detached 
Minferd with a small division to join 
the garrison of Mannheim, and com- 
bine an attack on the tite-d€-p<m$ at 
Kehl, directly in the rear of Moreau, and 
commanding his principal communica- 
tion with France. The French were 
driven into the works, which were as- 
saulted with great bravery by the Im- 
perialists ; and, though the attack was 
i*epu]sed, it spread great consternation 
through the French army, who saw 
how nearly they had lost their principal 
commimication with their own coun- 
try. Moreau, who began to be appre- 
hensive that he might be involved in 
disaster if he advanced faither into 
(Germany, proceeded with great circum- 
spection, and arrived on the Isar on the 
1^4th September. Being there informed 
of the disasters of Jourdan, and that a 
part of Latour's corps, under Kauen- 
dorf, was rapidly advancing upon Ulm 
to turn his left flank, he halted his 
army, and next day began a retreat. 
His situation was now in the highest 
degree critical Advanced into the 
heart of Bavaria, with the defiles of the 
Black Forest in his rear, at the dis- 
tance of two himdred miles £rom the 
Rhine, with Latour at the head of forty 
thousand men pressing the one flank, 
and the Archduke and Nauendcnf with 
tweniy-five thousand ready to fall on 
the other, he might anticipate even 
greater disasters than Jourdan had sus- 
tained before he regained the frontiers 
of the Republic. But> on the othesc 
hand, he was at the head of a superb 
army of seventy thousand men, whose 
"Courage had not been weakened by tmy 
disaster, and who possessed the most 



unlimited confidence, both in their own 
strength and the resources of their 
commander. There was no force in 
Germany capable of arresting so great 
a mass. It is not with detached col- 
umns, or bymenadng communications, 
that the retreat of such a body is to be 
prevented. 

56. Fully appreciating these great ad- 
vantages, and aware that nothing is so 
likely to produce disaster in retreat as 
any symptoms of apprehension in the 
general, he resolved to continue his re- 
trograde movement with the utmost 
regularity, and to dispute every inch 
of ground with the enemy when they 
thi«atened to press upon his forces. 
The Austrian armies likely to assail 
him were as follows : Nauendorf, with 
nine thousand men, was on the Dan- 
ube, ready to turn his left flank ; La- 
tour, with twenty-four thousand, in 
Bavaiia, directly in his rear ; Froelich, 
with fourteen thousand, on tiie Upper 
Iller and in the Tyrol ; while the Arch- 
duke, with seventeen thousand, might 
be expected to abandon the Lahn, and 
hasten to the scene of decisive opera- 
tions on the Upper Rhine. It was by 
maintaining a firm firont^ and keeping 
his troops together in masses, that the 
junction or eo-operation of these con- 
siderable forces could alone be pt^ 
vented. Aware that the Archduke 
might probably block up the line of 
reixeat by the Neekar, Moreau retired 
by the valley of the Danube and the 
Black Forest Resting one of his wings 
on that stream, he sent forward his. 
parks, his baggage, and his ammuni- 
tion, before the army, and, covering: 
his retreat by a poweifdl reai^guard, 
succeeded both in repulsing all the at- 
tacks of the enemy, and in enabling 
the body of his army to continue their 
march wi^kout fatigue or interruption. 

57. Want of concert in the Austrian 
g«)erals at first eminently favoured his 
movements. Having retired behind the 
lake of Federsee, ho found that Latour 
was isolated from Kauendorf, who was 
considerably in advance on. the Danube, 
and the opportunity therefore appeared 
favourable for striking wiili superior 
forces a blow upon hM weaken^ ad- 
versary. This was the more neeeosaryi 
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as he was approaching the entrance of 
the defiles of the Black Forest, which 
were occupied by the enemy, and it 
was of the last importance that his 
movement should not be impeded in 
traversing those long and difficult pas- 
sages. Turning, therefore, fiercely upon 
his pursuers, he assailed Latour near 
Biberach. The Austrian general, be- 
lieving that a part only of the enemy's 
force was in the front, gave battle in a 
strong position, extending along a series 
of wooded heights, lined by a formi- 
dable artillery. The action was for a 
long time fiercely contested; but at 
length the superior forces and abler 
manoeuvres of the Republicans prevail- 
ed. Desaix broke their right, while 
St Cyr turned their left, and a complete 
victory crowned the efiforts of the 
French, which cost the Imperialists 
four thousand prisoners and eighteen 
pieces of cannon. 

58. After this decisive blow, Moreau 
proceeded leisurely towards the Black 
Forest, directing his steps towaixls the 
Valley of Hell, in hopes of being able 
to debouch by Freiburg, before the 
Archduke arrived to interrupt his pro- 
greBB. He had already passed the se- 
paration of the road by the Neckar, 
■and Nauendorf occupied that which 
passes by the valley of the Kinzig. He 
therefore directed his centre towards 
the entrance of the Valley of Hell, 
imder the command of St Cyr, while 
he stationed Desaix and Ferino on the 
right and left, to protect the movements 
of the principal body. The Austrian 
detachments in the mountains were too 
weak to oppose any effectual resistance 
to the passage of so powerful and con- 
centrated a body as the French army. 
St Cyr speedily dissipated the clouds 
of light troops which invested the pine- 
clad mountains of the Valley of Hell, 
and Latour, rendered cautious by dis- 
aster, without attempting to harass his 
retreat, moved by Homberg to unite 
himself to the Archduke. So ably 
were the measures of the French gene- 
ral concerted, that he not only passed 
the defiles without either con&sion or 
loss, but debouched into the valley of 
the Rhine, rather in the attitude of a 
conqueror than as a fugitive. 



59. Meanwhile the Archduke Ch^i^^^s, 
being now assured of the direction 
which Moreau had taken, directe<fil>a- 
tour and the detached parties to Jakin 
him by the valley of the Kinzig, wl 
Nauendorf covered their movemenl 
by advancing between them and tb.< 
French columns. The greater part o^ 
the Austrian forces were thus coll< 
in the valley of the Rhine in the mid-i 
die of October, and, though still infe/ 
rior to' the enemy, the Archduke rei- 
solved to lose no time in attacking and 
compelling them to reoross that river! 
Moreau, on his part, was not less desir- 
ous of the combat, as he intended to 
advance to Eehl, and either mainteiin 
himself at the tite-de-pont there, or 
cross leisurely over to Strassburg. IThe 
action took place at Emendingen, on 
the slopes where t£e mountains melt 
into the plain ; and afforded an example 
of the tinith of the military principle, 
that in tactics, or the operations of ac- 
tual combat — ^in this respect widely dif- 
ferent from strategy, or the general 
movements of a campaign — ^the posses- 
sion of the mountains in general secures 
that of the valleys which lie at their 
feet. Waldku*ch was felt by both par- 
ties to be the decisive point, from the 
command which it gave over the neigh- 
bouring valleys, and accordingly each 
general strove to reach it before his 
adversary ; but the French, having the 
advantage of better roads, were the first 
to arrive. They were there attacked* 
however, by Nauendorf, who descended 
from the heights of the Black Forest, 
and after a bloody action drove St Cyr, 
who commanded the Republicans, out 
of the town with severe loss. Mean- 
while the success of the Austrians was 
not less decisive at other points ; the 
Imperial columns having at length sur- 
mounted the difficulties of the roads, 
attacked and caiTied the village of Mal- 
terdingen, while their centre drove the 
Republicans back from Emendingen; 
and at length Moreau, defeated at all 
points, retired into the forest of Nem- 
buiig, behind the Elz, with the loss of 
two thousand men. 

60. The Archduke made preparations 
on the following morning for re-estab- 
lishing the bridges over the Elz, and 
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renewing the combat ; but Moreau re- 
treated in the night, and commenced 
the passage of the Rhine. Desaix passed 
that river at Old Brisach, while the gen- 
eral-in-chief took post in the strong 
position of Schliengen, determined to 
accept battle, in order to gain time to 
defile in tranquillity by the bridge of 
Huningen. The valley of the Rhine is 
there cut at right angles by a barrier 
of rocky eminences, which stretch from 
the mountains of Hohenblau to the 
margin of the stream. It was on this 
formidable rampart that Moreau made 
his last stand, his left resting on the 
Rhine, his centre on a pile of almost 
inaccessible rocks, his right on the cliffs 
of Sizenkirch. The Archduke divided 
his army into four columns. The Prince 
of Condd on the right drove in the Re- 
publican advanced posts, but made no 
serious impression ,* but Latour in the 
centre, and ITauendorf on the left, gal- 
lantly scaled the precipices, drove the 
Republicans from their positions, and, 
chasing them fi'om height to height, 
from wood to wood, threw them before 
nightfall into such confusion, that no- 
thing but the broken nature of the 
ground, which prevented cavalry from 
acting, and a violent storm which arose 
in the evening, saved them &om a com- 
plete overthrow. Moreau retreated dur- 
ing the nighty and on the following day 
commenced the passage of the Rhine, 
which was effected without molestation 
from the Imperialists. 

61. After having thus effected the 
deliverance of Germany from both its 
invaders, the Archduke suggested to 
the Aulic Council to detach a powerful 
reinforcement by the Tyrol into Italy, 
in order to strengthen the army of Al- 
vinzi, and effect the liberation of Wurm- 
ser in Mantua, — a measure based on 
true military principles, and which, if 
adopted by the Imperial government, 
would probably have changed the fate 
of the campaign. Moreau, on his side, 
proposed an armistice to the Austrians, 
on condition that the Rhine should se- 
parate the two armies, and the Repub- 
licans retain the tites-de-pont of Hun- 
ingen and Kehl ; a proposal which the 
Archduke received with secret satisfac- 
tioD, as it promised him the means of 



securely carrying into effect his medi- 
tated designs for the deliverance of 
Italy. But the Austrian government, 
intent upon the expulsion of the French 
from Germany, and deeming the forces 
put at the disposal of Alvinzi adequate 
for the relief of Mantua, declined both 
propositions, and sent positive orders 
for the immediate attack of the fortified 
posts possessed by the Republicans on 
the right bank of the Rhine. 

62. The conduct of the siege of Kehl, 
during the depth of winter, and with 
an open communication between the 
besieged and the great army on the op-. 
posite bank, presented obstacles of no 
ordinary kind; but the perseverance 
and energy of the Austrians ultimately 
triumphed over all difficulties. Thirty 
thousand men, under the command of 
Desaix and St Cyr, were destined for 
the defence of the works, while a power- 
ful reserve was stationed in the islands 
of the Rhine; and the troops engaged in 
the defence were changed every three 
days, to pi'event their being overwhelm- 
ed with the fatigues of the service. 
Forty thousancL Austrians, under La- 
tour, formed the besieging force, while 
the remainder of the army was canton- 
ed in the valley of the Rhine. Though 
the fort was invested on the 9th Octo- 
ber, no material progress was made in 
the siege, from the extreme difficulty 
of bringing up the battering-train and 
heavy stores till the end of November. 
This long delay gave time to the inde- 
fatigable Desaix to complete the de- 
fences, which, when the Imperialists 
first sat down before the place, were in 
a very unfinished state. The trenches 
were opened on the 21st November; 
and about the same time a grand sortie 
was attempted, under the command of 
Moreau in person, to destroy the works, 
and gain possession of the Austrian 
park of artillery. This attack was at 
first successful; the Republicans car- 
ried the intrenchments of Sundheim, 
and had nearly penetrated to the ma- 
gazines and parks; but the Archduke 
and Latour having come up with rein- 
forcements to the menaced point, they 
were at length repulsed with severe 
loss, though not without carrying with 
them nine pieces of cannon, which they 
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had captured during tlie affr&j. Mo- 
reau and Beaaiz ezpoaed themselves 
to the hottest of the fire, and were both 
slightly wounded. After this repulse, 
the labours of the siege were continued 
without any other interruption than 
that arising from the excessive severity 
of the weaker, and the toiTents of rain, 
which, for weeks together, filled the 
trenches with water. On the night of 
the 1st January, the Imperialists car- 
ried by assault the first line of intrenoh- 
ments round the Republican camp, and 
a few days afberwanlB the second line 
was also stormed after a bloody resist- 
ance. Kehl was now no longer defen- 
sible ; above 100,000 cannon-ballB, and 
25,000 bombs, projected from forty bat- 
teries, had riddled all its defences. The 
Imperialists, masters of the intrenched 
camp, enveloped the fort on every side ; 
and the Republicans, after a gloiious 
defence, which does honour to the 
memory of Desaix and St Cyr, who di- 
rected ity evacuated the place by capitu- 
latio4 on the 9th January. 

63. During the siege of Kehl, the 
Imperialists remained *in observation 
before the t4te-de-pont of Huningen ; but 
no sooner were they at liberty, by the 
surrender of the former place, than they 
prosecuted the siege of the latter with 
extraordinary vigour. Ferine had been 
left with the right wing of the French 
to superintend the def^ice of that im- 
portant post, but notwithstanding all 
his exertions he was unable to retard 
their advances ; the trenches were open- 
ed in form on the 25th of January, and, 
a sortie having been repulsed on the 
night of the 81st, the place was evacu- 
ated by capitulation on the Ist of Feb- 
ruary, and the victors found themselves 
masters of a heap of ruins. 

6i. This last success teiminated the 
campaign of 1796 in Germany — the 
most remarkable, in a military point of 
view, which had occurred, with the ex- 
ception of that of Kapoleun in the same 
year in Italy, since the commencement 
of the war. The conquerors in both 
triumphed over superior forces by the 
application of the same principles — viz. 
the skilful use of a central position, and 
interior line of communication, and the 
rapid accumulation of supexioc forces 



against one of the aiwailing armies, afe 
a time when it was so situated that it 
could not receive smy assistance from, 
the other. The movements of the Arcli.^ 
duke between the armies of Moreau and 
Jourdan, and the ability with which, 
by bringing a preponderating foroo 
against the decisive point, he compelled 
their vast armies to undertake a disas- 
tixjus reti*eat, are precisely parallel to 
the blows struck by Napoleon from the 
interior line of the Adige, on the con- 
verging forces of Quasdanovidi and 
Wurmser on the opposite sides of the 
lake of Gkirda ; and of Alvinzi and Pro* 
vera, on the plateau of Rivoli and the 
shores of the Mincio. The difference 
only lies in the superior eneigy and 
activi^ with which the Republican gen- 
eral flew from one menaced point to an- 
other, the accurate calculation of time 
on which he rested, and the greater dif- 
ficulties with which he had to struggle 
from the closer proximity of the attack- 
ing forces to each other. 

65. The results of this campaign 
proved the justice of the observation of 
Napoleon, that thededsiveblowB against 
Austria were to be struck in the valley 
of the Danube ; and that Camot's plan 
of turning both flanks of the Imperial- 
ists at once, along the vast line from the 
Maine to the Alps, was essentially de- 
fective. In tru^, it ofiered the fairest 
opportunity to an enterprising general^ 
aware of the importance of time and 
rapid movement in war, to fiedl with a 
preponderating force first on the one 
and then on the other. If, instead of 
disp«:«ing the invading host into two 
armies, separated from each other by 
above a hundred miles, and acting vKth- 
out concert, he had united them into 
one mass, or moved them by converging 
lines towards Ulm, the catastrophe of 
1805 to Austria at that place, or of Leip- 
sic in 1813 to France, might haveberai 
anticipated with decisive effect upon the 
issue of the war. And after giving aU 
due praise to the just views and intre- 
pid conduct of the Austrian hero, the 
deliverer of Qermany, it most be ad- 
mitted that he did not carry his enlight- 
ened principles into practice with such 
vigour as might have been done ; and 
thaty had Napoleon be«n in his plMse I 
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the Murg and at Amberg, he would 
have struck as decialTe blows as at 
Medola and Bivoli 

66. The unsuccessful irruption of the 
French into Gkrmany was attended with 
one important consequenoe, from the 
^effectual manner in which it withdrew 
the veil from the eyesof the lowerclaases 
as to the real nature of democratic am- 
bition, and the consequences with which 
it was attended to ^e inhabitants of 
the vanquished states* The Bepubli' 
•cans, being destitute of esverything, and 
in an especial mtmner denuded of money, 
when they crossed the Bhine, immedi- 
ately put in practice their established 
principle of making war support war, 
and oppressed the vanquished people 
by the most enormous contributions. 
The lesser Gbrman states only pur- 
chased neuti*ality by the heaviest sacri- 
fices.* The people contrasted these 
4Sruel exactions with the seductive pro- 
mises of war to the palace and peace to 
the cottage ; and all learned at length, 
from bitter experience, the melancholy 
truth, that military violence, under 
whatever names it may be veiled, is the 
same in all ages ; and that none are 
such inexorable tyrants to the poor, as 
those who have recently revoltedagainst 
authority in their own country. Al- 
though, therefore, the terror of the Be- 
publioan arms at first superseded every 
other consideration^ and detached all 
the states whose territory had been over- 
run from the Austrian aJliancei, yet this 
was merely the effect of necessity ; the 
hearts of the people remained faithful 
to the cause of Germany, their exasper^ 
ation broke out in unmeasured acts of 
violence against the retreating forces of 
Jourdan, and they waited oidy for tiie 
first opportunity to resume their an- 

* The IHike of Wttrtemberg was MwenBod 
at 4,000,000 {noM, or £160,000 sterling ; the 

frole of Suabia at 12^000,000, or nearly 
500,000, besides 8000 horses, 5000 oxen, 
150,000 miiatalB of com, and 100,000 pairs of 
shoea No leas than 8,000,000, or £320,000, 
was demanded from the Girde of Franoonia, 
besides 6000 horses ; and immense contiibu- 
tlons fhnn Frankfort, Wtlrtzburg, Bambeiv, 
Nurembeig, and all the towna through which 
th^ passed. These enormous exaoUens^ 
which amounted in all to 26,000,000 tnsxea, 
(£l,00O,00OX 12,000 horses, 12,000 oxen, 
MD.OOO quhitals of wheat, and 200,000 pairs 
eC s)i0s& OTiftffi anivenalr iiMUonatioik 



eient attachment to the Imperial 
dards. 

67. The same causes which thtlB weak- 
ened the predilection of the lower orders 
in Germany for French principles, oper- 
ated most powerfully in rousing the 
ancient and hereditary loyalty of tha 
Austrian people to their own sovereign. 
When the Bepublicans approached Bo- 
hemia, and had well-nigh penetrated 
through Bavaria to the Hereditary 
States, the Emperor issued an animat- 
ing appeal to hia subjects in the threat- 
ened provinces, and, with the spirit of 
Maria Theresa, called on them to repel 
the renewed Ghdlic aggression. Austria, 
in this trying emergency, reUed on the 
constant success which has so long at- 
tended its heuse through all the vida- 
situdes of fortune, and, unsubdued by 
defeaty maintained that unconquerable 
spirit which has always characterised its 
race, and so often is found to triumph 
over the greatest reverses. The people 
nobly answered the appeaL The pea- 
sants flew to arms ; new levies were 
speedily raised; contributions in stores 
of every kind were voted by the nobil- 
ity; and from the first invasion of 
f^ranoe may be dated the growth of that 
patriotic spirit which was destined ulti- 
mately to rescue (Germany from foreign 
subjugation. 

68. This year witnessed thestillcloBer 
drawing together of the unhappy bands 
which united Prussia to France, and so 
long aided to perpetuate on the Contin- 
entthe overwhelzning influence of Gallio 
power. HardenbergandHaugwitZyWho 
directed the cabinet of Berlin, and who, 
notwithstanding their differences on 
many other points, were cordially united 
in all measures calculated to augment 
the influence of Prussia in the north of 
Germany, had laboured assiduously all 
the summer to form a federal union fbr 
the protection of the states in that per* 
tion of the Empire ; and they had sue* 
ceeded in obtaining a convocation of 
the circle of Lower Saxony and of West* 
phalia on the 20th June, to arrange the 
formation of a formidable army of ob* 
servation, of which Prussia was the head» 
to cause Iheir neutrality to be respected 
by the belligerent powera The FreQch 
ministar at Berl^ artfolly iapiofiag 
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upon the terrors produced by Napo- 
leon's successes in Italy, and Jourdan's 
irruption into Franconia, easily per- 
suaded Haugwitz that the period had 
now arrived when the interests of Prus- 
sia indispensably required the breaking 
up of the old Gtermanic Empire, and the 
cession of the left bank of the Rhine as 
the boundaiy of France. In conse- 
quence, two conventions, one public, 
the other secret, were signed at Berlin 
on the 5th August. By the first, which 
alone at that time was published, the 
line of demarcation, beyond which hos- 
tilities were not to pass, was extended, 
and made to run ^om Wesel on the 
Rhine, following the frontiers of the 
mountains of Thuringia, stretching 
along the NoHh Sea, including the 
mouths of the Elbe, the Weser, and the 
Ems, and so round by the frontiers of 
Holland to Wesel again. Beyond this, 
in addition to the line already agreed 
to by the treaty of B41e, the Directory 
became bound not to push their mili- 
tary operations. By the second, which 
was kept secret, Prussia recognised the 
extension of France to the Rhine ; and 
the principle, that the dispossessed Ger- 
man princes were to be indemnified at 
the expense of the ecclesiastical princes 
of the Empire. The third article pro- 
vided an indemnity to the Prince of 
Orange, now evidently and apparently 
finally expelled from his dominions: 
and Prussia engaged to endeavour for 
this purpose to procure the secularisa- 
tion of the bishoprics of Bambei^ and 
Wiirtzburg. "Such was the Secret 
Convention," says Hardenberg, "which 
in a manner put the cabinet of Berlin 
at the mercy of France in the affali's of 
Qermany." It may be added, such was 
the commencement of that atrocious 
system of indemnifying the greater 
states at the expense of the lesser, and 
satisfying the rapacity of temporal 
powers by the sacrifice of the Church, 
which soon after not only shook to its 
foundation the constitution of the Ger- 
manic Empire, but totally overturned 
the whole balance of power and system 
of public rights in Europe. 

WJule these important transactions 
were in progress in the heart of Europe, 



events of another kind, but not 
important in their future effect upon 
the fate of the war, were preparing upon 
another element. 

69. Three years of continued sue* 
cess had rendered the British flag om- 
nipotent upon the ocean. Britannia 
literally ruled the waves ; the enemies* 
colonies successively fell beneath her 
strokes : and the fleets of France, block* 
aded in her harbours, were equally un- 
able to protect the commerce of thfr 
Republic, or acquire the experience re- 
quisite for maritime success. The min- 
ister of the marine, Truguet^ in pro- 
posing a new system for the regulation 
of the navy, gave a gloomy but faith- 
ful picture of its present condition. 
" The deplorable state of our marine/* 
said he, " is well known to our enemies, 
who insult us in our veiy harbours. 
Our fleets ai*e humiliated, defeated, 
blockaded in their ports ; destitute of 
provisions and naval equipments ; torn 
by internal faction, weakened by ig- 
norance, ruined by desertion : such is 
the state in which the men, to whom 
you have intrusted its direction, have 
found the French marine." The ruin of 
the French navy was not the conse- 
quence merely of the superior skill and 
experience of the British sailom; it 
arose necessaiily from the confusion of 
finances, loss of colonies, and failure of 
resources, which were the result of the 
revolutionary convulsion. Fleets can* 
not be equipped without naval stores, 
nor navigated but by a body of experi- 
enced seamen : it is impossible, there- 
fore, to become a powerful maritime 
state without a regular revenue and an 
extensive commerce, both of which had 
disappeared dvu4ng the distractions of 
the Revolution. Severe internal dis* 
tress, by filling the raijos of ihe army, 
may form a formidable militaiy power, 
and destitute battalions may issue from 
a convulsed state to plunder and op- 
press the adjoining nations ; but a simi- 
lar system will never equip a fleets nor 
enable a revolutionary to contend with 
a regular government on the ooean. 
From the very elements by which the 
contest was carried on, it was already 
evident that, though France might de> 
feat the land forces of Europe^ Britain 
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wonld acquire the dominion of the 
waves. 

10. The hostilities carried on by the 
naval and military forces of Great Bri- 
tain in the West and East Indies, were 
attended vntb. the most decisive suc- 
cess. The island of Granada, which 
had long been in a state of revolt, 
yielded to the perseverance and ability 
of Geneitd Nicols : Ste Lucie was re- 
duced in May by Geneitil Abercromby, 
and Essequibo and Demerara by Gen- 
eral White; while the French could 
only set off against these losses the 
destruction of the merchandise and 
shipping at Newfoundland by Admiral 
Richery. In the Indian seas, the suc- 
cesses of the British were still more im- 
portant. A Dutch squadron of three 
ships of the line, three frigates, and 
many vessels of inferior size, having on 
hotad two thousand land troops, des- 
tined to retake the Cape of Good Hope, 
was captured by Admiral Elphinstone 
in the bay of Saldanha ; while the Ba- 
tavian settlements of Ceylon, the Mal- 
accas, and Cochin, with the important 
harbour of Trincomalee, were, early in 
the year, taken possession of by the 
British forces. Thus was the founda- 
tion laid, in both hemispheres, of the 
colonial empire of Great Britain, which 
has subsequently grown up to such an 
eztraordinaiy magnitude, and promises, 
in its ultimate results, to exert a greater 
and more widespread influence on man- 
kind than any which has been effected 
by human agency, since the Roman 
legions ceased to conquer and civilise 
the world. 

71. These important successes, pai*- 
ticularly the reduction of the Cape, for- 
merly detailed, that of Ceylon, and the 
Malaccas, diffiised general joy through 
the British nation. It was justly ob- 
served, that the first was a halfway- 
house to India, and indispensable to 
the mighty empire which we had ac- 
quired in the plains of Hindostan ; while 
the last secured the emporium of the 
China trade, and opened up the vast 
commerce of the Indian Archipelago. 
The attention of the people, by these 
great acquisitions, began to be turned 
towards the probable result and final 
issue of the war : they looked to the 



conquests of the British at sea, as likely 
to counterbalance the acquisitions of 
the Republicans at land. They ob- 
served that Rhodes long maintained a 
doubtful contest with Rome after its 
land forces had subdued Spain, Car- 
thage, and part of Gaul ; and that, in a 
simHar contest. Great Britain would 
have incomparably greater chances of 
success than the Grecian common- 
wealth, from the superior internal 
strength which the population of its 
own islands afforded, and the far more 
extensive commerce which enriched 
it from every quarter of the globe. 
"Athens," saidXenophon, " wouldhave 
prevailed over Lacedsemon, if Attica 
had been an island inaccessible save by 
water to the land forces of its oppo- 
nent ;'* and it was impossible not to see 
that nature had given that advantage 
to the modem, which she had denied 
to the ancient maritime power. The- 
formation of a great colonial empire^ 
embracing all the quarters of the globe, 
held together and united by the naval 
power of Britain, and enriching the 
parent state by its commerce, and the 
market it woidd open for its manufac- 
tures, began to engage the jihoughts not 
only of statesmen, but of practical men ; 
and the Cape and Ceylon were spoken 
of as acquisitions which should never 
be abandoned. 

72. St Domingo still continued in the 
distracted and unfortunate state into 
which it had been thrown by the vision- 
ary dreams of the French Republicans, 
and the frightful flames of a servile war 
which had been lighted up by their ex- 
travagant philanthropists. AH the ef- 
forts, both of the Finench and British, 
to restore anything like order among 
its furious and savage population, had 
proved unsuccessful. The latter had 
never been in sufficient force to make 
any serious impression on its numerous 
and frantic inhabitants; and the for- 
mer were hardly able to retain a scanty 
footing in the northern part of the 
island, far less to attempt to regain the 
splendid and prosperous colony which 
they had lost. The blacks, taught by 
experience, perfectly acquainted with 
the country, and comparatively Tinaf- 
fected by its climate, maintained a buo- 
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cessful oonttot with European forces, 
who melted away xtiore rapidly tmder 
ita fated evening gales, than either by 
the ravages of famine or the sword of 
the enemy. Touasaint had ali'eady 
risen to eminence in the command of 
these desultory forces, and was taken 
into the French service with the divi- 
sion he hdd organised, in the vain 
attempt to re-establish the inking 
authority of the Republican commis- 
sioners. 

73. Notwithstanding the disastrous 
state of the principal colony of France, 
and the great losses which she had 
sustained in her maritime possessions. 
Great Britain showed heraelf disposed 
during this year to make ^great sacri- 
fices to her, to obtain a genei*al peace^ 
In truth, notwithstanding her naval 
successes, the situation of Britain, from 
the disasters of her allies, had become 
sufficiently alarming^ Spain, detached 
by the treaty of B&le from all connec- 
tion with the Allies, had lately fallen 
omder the Republican influence, and 
yielded to that jealousy of the British 
naval power which is so easily excit- 
ed among the European states. The 

* Many grouilds of complaint were assigned 
in the Spaxiish manifesto on this occasion; 
but they met with a dedsive refutation from 
the British cabinel^ in an able state-pwer, 
drawn up by Mr Canning. It was urged by 
the Spanish court, that the conduct of the 
Britisn during the war, but especially at the 
siege of Toulon, and in the expedition to 
Quiberon, had determined the cabinet of 
Madrid to make peace with France as soon 
as It could be done with safety to the mon- 
archy ; that the bad faith of the British gov- 
ernment furUier appeared in the treaty of 
19th November 1794, concluded, without re- 

fard to the rights of Spain, with the United 
tates, in the injustice with which they seized 
the St Jago, at first taken by the French, but 
afterwards retaken by the English, which, 
by the subsisting convention, ought to have 
been restored, and in the intercepting of am- 
munition for the Spanish squadrons ; that 
the crews of her ships had frequently landed 
on the coast of Chili, and carried on a contra- 
band trade, ad well as reconnoitred these valu- 
able possessions, and had evinced a dear in- 
tention of seimng part of the Spanish colonial 
territories, by sending a considerable force 
to the Antilles and St Domingo, and by her 
recent acquisition of the Dutch settlement 
of Demerara ; that firequent insulta and acts 
of violence had been committed by the Brit- 
ish cruisers upon Spanish vessels in the Medi- 
terranean ; that the Spanish territory had 
besa violated by desoente fiN>m British ships 



Directory, artfully improving these ad- 
vantages, had fanned the Spanish dis* 
contents into a flame, by heading oat 
hopes of some acquisitions in Italy, wyhi 
by the sword of Napoleon, in case they 
joined the Bepublican alliance. Infia- 
enced by these considerations, the Span- 
iards fell into the snare, from whidi 
they were destined hereafter to experi- 
ence such disastrous effects, aad on 
the 19th August concluded a treaty of 
alliance^ offensive and defensive, with 
France, on the footing of the family 
compact. By this tr^ty, the powers 
mutually guaranteed to each other their 
dominions both in the Old and the New 
World, and engaged to assist each other, 
in case of attack, with twenty 'four thou- 
sand land troops, thirty ships of the 
line, and six &igate& This was fol- 
lowed, in the beginning of October, l^ 
a formal declaration of war, on the 
part of Spain, against Great Britain. 
Thus Britain, which had commenced 
the war with so many confederates, saw 
herself not only deprived of all her 
maritime allies, but the whole coasts of 
Europe, from the Texel to Qibraltar, 
arrayed in flerce hostility against her.* 

on the coast of Galicia and at Trinidad ; and, 
finally, that the m^esty of Spain had been 
insulted by the decrees of a ooiurt in Landon, 
authorising the arrest of its ambassador for 
a small sum. '' By all those insults," it con- 
cluded, "equally deep and unparalleled, that 
nation has proved to tiie vadretae, that she 
recognises no other laws than the aggTaBdia»> 
ment of her comm erce ; and by her despotism, 
which has exhausted our patience and mode- 
ration, has rendered a declaration of war un- 
avoidable." 

To this manifesto, the acrimonious style of 
which too clearly betrayed the quarter firom 
which it had proceeded, it was replied by the 
British government, that " the unprovaksd 
declaration of war on the part of Spain had 
at length compelled the Kmg of England to 
take measures to assert the dig^ty of his 
crown : that a simple reference to the Spanish 
declaration, and a bore enumeration sf ths 
frivolous charges which it contains^ must be 
sufficient to satisfy every reaspnable and im- 
partial person that no part of the conduct of 
Great Britain towards Spain has aflfiarded the 
smallest ground of complaint. The acts of 
hostility attributed to England, consist either 
of matters perfectly innocent, or of imputed 
opinions and intentions, of which no proof is 
adduced, nor effect aU^od, or of oomidaints 
of the misconduct of imauthorised inoividu- 
als, concerning which his Majesty has always 
professed his willingness to institute inquiry; 
and grant redreai^ where It was reaUy d«e. 
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74. Impressed with these dangers, 
and desirous alsp of disarming the nu' 
merous and powerful party in Great 
Britain who contended against the war 
as both unnecessary and impolitic, Mr 
Pitt, in the dose of this year, made 
overtures for a general peace to the 
French govenmient. Lord Malmesbury 
was despatched to Paris to open the 
n^fotiations ; but'it is probable that no 
great hopes of their success were en- 
tertained, as, nearly at the same time, 
an alliance was concluded with Russia, 
for the aid of sixty thousand auxiliary 
troops to the Austrian forces. The 
British enroy arrived at Paris on the 
22d October, amidst the acclamations 
of the inhabitants, and proposals of 
peace were immediately mkde llirough 
him. These were, the recognition of 
the Republic by the British govem- 

Tha chAige of misconduct on the part of the 
British admiral at Toulon is nnprecedented 
and absord ; and this is perhaps the first in- 
stauce that it has been imputed as a crime 
to one of the oommandinf^ officers of two 
powers^ acting in alliance, and making a 
common cause in war, that he did more than 
his proportion of mischief to the common 
^nemy. The treaty with America did no- 
thing more than what every independent 
power has a r^ht to do, or than his Spanish 
Mines^ has since that time himself done ; 
■and inflicted no ii^ury whatever on the sub- 
jects of that monarchy. The claims of all 
parties in r^ard to the condemnation of the 
St Js«o, captured by his Mtuesty's forces, 
were rally heard before the only competent 
tribunal, and one whose importiaiity is ajbove 
■all suspicion. The alleged misconduct of some 
merchant-ships, in landing their crews on the 
coast of Chili and Peru, forms no Intimate 
IfTound of complaint against the British gov- 
«mment ; and, even if some irregularities 
had been committed, they might have been 
punished on the spot, or the courts of Lon- 
don were always ready to receive and redress 
complaints of that description. 

" In regard to the expedition of St Do- 
mingo and Demerara, with all the regard 
whi^ he feels to the rights of neutral powers, 
it is a new and unheara-of extension of neu- 
tral rights which Is to be restricted by no 
limits^ and is to attach not to the territories 
of a neutral power itself but whatever may 
once have belonged to it, and to whatever 
may be situated in its neighbouxhood, though 
in the actual possession of an enemy. The 
complaint in regard to St Domingo is pecu- 
Uarfy unfbrtunate, as the cession of part of 
tlist island, by the recent treaty, from Spain 
to FiBAce, is a breaeh of that solemn trent^ 
imder which alone the crown of Spi^ holds 
•ay part of its American possessions. Sooh 
aa act would at once have justified any mea- 



ment, and the restitution of all the 
colotiies to France and Holland, which 
had been ccmquered since the com* 
mencement of the war. In return for 
these concessions, they insisted that the 
French should restore the Low Coun- 
tries to the Emperor, Holland to the 
Stadtholder, and evacuate all their con* 
quests in Italy ; but they were to retain 
Luxembourg, ISfamur, Nice, and Savoy. 
It was hardly to be expected that the 
Republican government, engaged in so 
dazzling a career of victory as they had 
recently followed in Italy, and entirely 
dependent on popular favour, would 
consent to these terms, or that they 
could have maintained their place at 
the head of afifairs, if they had sub- 
mitted to them. Accordingly, after the 
negotiations had been continued for 
two montiks, they were abruptly broken 

sures of retaliation on the part of the British 
government ; but so earnest was their desire 
to maintain peace, that they repeatedly en- 
deavoured to ascertain when the Spanish 
right to the ceded territory was to terminate, 
in order that their efforts might be directed 
against the French alone. Some irregulari- 
ties, in the course of so long and vast a con- 
test may have been committed by the British 
cruisers in the exercise of the undoubted 
right of search enjoyed by every belligerent 
state ; but to the readiness of the British 
government to gitaat redress, in every case 
where an iigury has been committed, even 
Spain herself can bear testimony. The com- 
plaint regarding the alleged decree against 
the Spanish ambassador, is, if possible, still 
more frivolous, that being nothing more than 
a simple citation to answer for a debt de- 
manded, the mistaken act of an individual 
who was immediately disavowed and prose- 
cuted by the government, and made repeated 
but vain submissive applications to the Span- 
ish ambassador for forgiveness, such as in all 
former cases had been deemed satisfactory. 

** It will be plain to posterity, it is now no- 
torious to Europe, tiiat neither to the genu- 
ine wishes, nor even the mistaken policy of 
Spain, is her present conduct to be attri- 
buted ; that not from enmity towards Great 
Britain, not from any resentment of jt&st, or 
apprehension of frtture ii\)uries, but from a 
blind subservience to the views of his Majes- 
ty's enemies — from the dominion usurped 
over her councils and actions by her new 
allies, she has been compelled to act in a 
quarrel, and for interests^ not her own ; to 
take up arms against one of those powers in. 
whose cause she had professed to feel the 
strongest interest, and to menace with hostil- 
ity another, against whom no cause of com- 
plaint is pretended, but an honourable adher- 
•nee to its engagements."— itna. Meg, 179^ 
W; State Fapen. 
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off, by the Directory ordering Lord 
Malmesbury to quit Paiis in twenty- 
four hours, andhe immediately returned 
to his own country. But it must ever 
be a matter of pride to the British his- 
torian, that the power which had been 
unifoimly victorious on its own element, 
should have offered to treat on terms of 
equality with that from which it had 
so little to dread ; and that Britain, to 
procure favourable terms for her allies, 
was willing to have abandoned all her 
own acquisitions. 

While these negotiations were yet 
pending, a measure was undertaken by 
the French government, which placed 
Britain in the utmost peril, and from 
which she was saved rather by the 
winds of heaven than by any exertions 
of her own. It was the extravagant 
expectations they had formed of suc- 
cess from this operation, which led to 
the long delay and final rupture- of the 
negotiation. 

75. Ireland, long the victim of op- 
pressive government and barbaric in- 
dolence, and now convulsed by popular 
passion, was at this period in a state of 
unusual excitement. The successful 
issue of the French Revolution had 
stimulated the numerous needy and 
ardent characters in that distracted na- 
tion to project a similar revolt against 
the authority of England ; and above 
two hundred thousand men, in all parts 
of the country, were engaged in a vast 
conspiracy for overturning the estab- 
lished government^ and erecting a de- 
mocracy, after the model of France, in 
its stead. Overlooking the grinding 
misery which the convulsions of the 
Republic had occasioned to its inhab- 
itants — ^without considering how an 
insular power, detached from the Con- 
tinent, and with no habits of industry 
or accumulated wealth to support the 
contest from its own resources, was to 
maintain itself against the naval forces 
of Britain, the patriots of Ireland rushed 
blindly into the project, with that ar- 
dent but inconsiderate zeal and inve- 
terate rancour against the British gov- 
ernment for which the people of that 
eountry have always been distinguished. 
The malcontents were enrolled under 
generals, colonels, and officers, in all 



the counties : aims were secretly pro- 
vided ; leaders and rallying-points uni- 
versally chosen; and nothing was want- 
ing but the arrival of the French troops 
to proclaim the insurrection in every 
part of the country. Their design was 
to break off the connection with Britain, 
confiscate every shilling of British, pro- 
perty in Ireland, and form a Hibernian 
Republic in close alliance with the great 
parent democracy at Paris. With such 
secresy were the preparations made, 
that the British government had but 
an imperfect account of its danger; 
while the French Directory, accurately 
informed by its emissaries of what was 
going forward, was fully prepared to 
turn it to the best account.* 

* The luteutious of the Irish revolutionists, 
and the length to whidi they had in secret 
carried their preparations for the formation 
of a Hibernian Republic, will be best un- 
derstood from the following passages, in a 
memorial presented by Wolfe Tone, one of 
their principal leaders, to the French Direc- 
tory:— 

" The Catholics of Ireland are 3.150.000, all 
trained from their infancy in a hereditary ha- 
tred and bJbhorrenee of the EnglWi name. For 
these five years they have fixed their eyes 
most earnestly on France, whom they look 
upon, with great justice, as fighting their 
battles, as well as those of all mankind who 
are oppressed. Of this class, I will stake my 
head there are 500,000 men who would fly to 
the standard of the Republic, if they saw it 
once displayed in the cause of liberty and 
their country. 

"The Republic may also rely with confi- 
dence on the support of the Dissenters, ac- 
tuated by reason and reflection, as well as 
the Catholics, impelled bv misery and in- 
flamed by detestation of the English name. 
In the year 1791, the Dissenters of Belfast 
first formed the club of United Irishmen — so 
called, because in that club, for the first time. 
Dissenters and Catholics were seen together 
in harmony and union. Corresponding clubs 
were rapidly formed, the object of whteh was 
to subvert the tyranny of England, eitablM. 
tfte independence qf Ireland, and frame a free 
republic on the broad basis of liberty and eawal- 
Uy. These clubs were rapidly filled, and ex- 
tended in June last over two-thirds of that 
province. Their members are all bound by 
an oath of secresy, and could, I have not the 
smallest doubt, on a proper occasion, raise 
the entire force of the province of Ulster, the 
most populous, warlike, and best informed 
in the nation. 

"The Catholics also have an organisatioa 
commencing about the same time with the- 
clubs last mentioned, but comi)Osed of Catho- 
lics only. Until within these few months thia 
orp;anisation baffled theutmost vigUanceof th» 
Irish government^ unsuocessfulfy applied tc» 
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76. Hoche, at the head of a hundred 
thousand men, on the shores of the 
ocean, in La Vendue and Brittany, 
burned with the desire to eclipse tibe 
great exploits of Napoleon and Moreau 
against the Imperial forces. Ireland 
offered a theatre worthy of his army 
and his reputation ; and, by striking a 
decisive blow against the British power 
in that quarter, he had an opportunity 
of crippUng the ancient rival of France, 
and achieving greater benefits for his 
country than either the victory of 
Fleurus or the triumphs of Rivoli 
Truguet, the minister of marine, se- 
conded him warmly with all his influ- 
ence ; and by their joint exertions an 
expedition was quickly prepared at 
Brest) more formidable than could have 

discover its principles; and to this hour 
they are. I believe, unapprised of its extent. 
The fact is, that, in Jime last, it embraced 
the whole peasantry of the provinces of Ul- 
fiter, Leinster, and Connaught, three-fourths 
of the nation, and I have little doubt that 
it has since extended into Munster, the re- 
maining province. These men, who are called 
Defenders, are completely organised on a 
militarv plan, divided accoroinff to their 
respective districts, and o£&cered by men 
•chosen by themselves ; the principle of their 
union is implicit obedience to the orders of 
those whom they have elected as their gene- 
rals, and whose object is the emancipation of 
their country, the subversion of English usur- 
pation, and the bettering the condition of the 
wretched peasantry of Ireland. The eyes of 
this whole body, which may be said umost 
vtrithout a figure to be the people of Ireland, 
■are turned -v^th the most anxious expectation 
to France for assistance and support. The oath 
of their union recites, 'that they will be &ith- 
ful to the united riatwnt of France and Ire- 
land,' xad several of them have already sealed 
it with their blood. I suppose there is no 
conspiracy, if a whole people can be said to 
conspire, wliich has continued for so many 
jears as this has done, where the secret has 
"been so religiously kept, and where in so vast 
A number so few traitors are to be found. 

*' There is also a fUrther organisation of the 
Catholics, which is called the General Com- 
mittee, a representative body chosen by the 
Catholics at huge, which decides the move- 
ments of the dty of Dublin, and possesses a 
very great influence on the minds of the Ca- 
tholics throughout the nation. I can add, 
from my personal knowledge, that a great 
majority of the able and honest men who 
compose it are sincere Republicans, warmly 
attached to the cause of Firmoe, and, as Irish- 
men and as Catholics, doubly bound to de- 
test the tyranny and domination of England, 
which has often deluged the country with 
their best blood. 

"The militia are about eighteen thousand 



been anticipated from the dilapidated 
state of the French navy. It consisted 
of fifteen ships of the line, on board 
each of which were embarked six hun- 
dred soldiers, twelve frigates and six 
corvettes, each carrying two hundred 
and fifty men, and a number of tran- 
sports and other vessels, conveying in 
all twenty-five thousand land forces. 
This armament was to be joined by 
seven ships of the line, \mder Richery, 
from the harbour of Rochefort The 
troops were the best in Hoche's army : 
the general-in-chief was sanguine of suc- 
cess ; and such were the hopes enter- 
tained of the result of the expedition,that 
the Directory transmitted orders for it 
to sail several weeks before Lord Malmei- 
bury left Paris, and their expectations of 

strong, as fine men as any in Europe. Of these 
sixteen thousand are Catholics, and of those 
a very great proportion are sworn Defenders. 
I have not a shadow of doubt that the militia 
would, in cases of emergency, to a man Join 
their countrymen in throwing off the yoke 
of England." — First Memorial, delivered to 
the French Directory ( Feb. 1796), by Wolfk 
Tone. Wolfe T<me» Memoirs, ii. 187-191. 

" It would be Just as easy, in a month's time, 
to have an army in Ireland of two hundred 
thousand as ten thousand. The peasantry 
would flock to the Republican standard in 
such numbers as to embarrass the genoral-in- 
chief. A proclamation should insttmtly be 
issued, containing an invitation to the people 
to Join the Republican standard, organise 
themselves, uxd/ormaNational(kmvention/or 
the jntrpoie of framing a government, and ad- 
ministering tne affldrs of Ireland till it was 
put in activity. 

" The first act of the Convention thus con- 
stituted should be, to declare themselves the 
representatives of the Irish people, ttoo and 
independent, and in that capacity to form an 
aJUanee, ojfentwe and dffeiuive, with the French 
RepuUiCf stipulating that neither party should 
make peace with England till the two Repub- 
lics were acknowledged. 

" The Convention snouldnext publish a pro- 
damation, notifyinp their independence and 
their aUianee toith the French Republic, forbid- 
dinq ail adherence to the BritiA government, 
under the penalty of high treason, ordering 
all taxes and contributions to be paid only to 
such persons as should bo appomted by the 
provisional government Another to the mili- 
tia, recalling them to the standard of their 
country ; and another to the Irishmen in the 
navy, recalling them directly trcm. that ser- 
vice; and this should be fbUowed by ano<A«r, 
conjbeating every ihiUinge^ Bngli^propertyin 
Irdand of every ipeeiet, movable or Jbud, and 
appropriating it to the national service."— 
Second Memorial, addressed to the iSmich 
Directory by WoLrs Tomb. Wolfe Tvnit Me- 
nunrt, h. 197, 201. 
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itfl achievements were the prmcipal mo- 
tive for breaking off the negotiation. 

77. To distract the attention of the 
enemy, the most inconsistent accounts 
were spread as to the object of the ex- 
pedition ; — ^sometimes, that it was des- 
tined for the West Indies ; at others, 
for the shores of Portugal But, not- 
withstanding these artifices, the British 
government readily discerned where the 
blow was really intended to be struck. 
Orders was transmitted to Ireland to 
have the militia in readiness ; a vigilant 
watch was kept up on the coasts ; and 
directions were given that, in the event 
of a descent being effected, cjl the 
cattle and provisions should be driven 
into the interior — ^precautions which in 
the end proved unneoesfiary, but which 
were dictated by a prudent foresight, 
and gave the French government an 
idea of the species of resistance which 
they might expect in ihe event of such 
an invasion being really effected. But, 
notwithstanding all these preparations, 
the most serious apprehensions were 
entertained by the strongest heads in 
Britain, as to the consequences of the 
landing of any considerable French 
force in Ireland. ** Without," said Lord 
WeUesley at the time, "being preju- 
diced by the deep stake I have in Ire- 
land, I think I may say, that to neglect 
the defence of that country is to insure 
the conquest of this, with all its attend- 
ant horrors of revolution and pillage. 
A revolution in Ireland would be the 
infallible consequence of the landing of 
even a small French force in that coun- 
try, and then what sort of neighbour 
would Ireland become ? My gloomy 
apprehensions are the result of seiious 
and deliberate reflection ; and my great 
fear is a blow in Ireland, before suffi- 
cient preparation has been made for our 
defence in that most vulnerable, and, 
at the same time, mortal part."* 

78. The expedition set sail in the 
middle of Beoember, two days before 
the negotiation was broken off at Paris ; 
but it encountered disasters from the 
very moment of its leaving the harbour. 
A violent tempest arose immediately 
after its departure; and though the 

* Lord Wellasley to Mr Pitl; Sept. 4, 1796 ; 
PsLLBw's Life ofSidmowthy i. 174. 



mist.with which it was aecoolpanied en* 
abled the French admiral to elude the 
vigilance of the British squadron, yet 
one diip of the line struck on the 
rocks near the isle of Ushant, and. was 
lost ; several were damaged, and the 
fleet was totally diaperaed. This t6m« 
pestuous weather continued the whole 
time the fleet was at sea. Hoche him- 
self who waa on board a frigate, waa 
separated from the remainder of hia 
squadron ; and, after a stoxmy paaaiiga^ 
a part of the expedition reached the 
point of rendezvous, in Bantry Bay, 
eight days after its departure from l^a 
French harbour. Admiral Bouvety i^ 
second da command, resolved to land 
the troops, although only eight ahipa 
of tiie line and some of the tnausgot^ 
were assembled, having on board six 
thousand land forces. But the violence 
of the tempest, and the prodigious swell 
of the sea on that iron-bound cost^ reo- 
dered that impossible ; and the crew of 
a boafcy which was sent through the snxf 
to reconnoitre, w«re speedily made pri- 
eoners by the numerous bodies of aimed 
men who sppeared on the beach to op- 
pose a landing. Dispirited by aoch a 
succession of disasters, imwillii^ to un- 
dertake the responsibilify of hazarding 
a part only of the land forces in the 
absence of the general* in -diie^ and 
apprehensive that provisiofis fdt the 
ci'ewB of the vessels would fail, from the 
long time that they had been at aaa» 
Bouvet resolved to make l^e best of bis 
way back to the French harbomu He 
set sail accordingly, and had the good 
fortune to reach Brest on the last day 
of December, whither he was soon fol- 
lowed by the scattered divisions of his 
fleet, after two ships of the line and 
three frigates had been lost ; one of the 
former by the violence of l^e elementSy 
and the other by the attacks of the 
British. Hoohe himself, after eaeapong 
a thousand jperils, was landed on the 
island of Rhe ; and the Diiectoiy, aban- 
doning the expedition for ^le present, 
moved the greater part of his forces to 
the Rhine, to replace the losses of Joar- 
dan's army, to the command of which 
they destined him. 

79. Such was the issue of this ex- 
pedition, which had so long kept Oreat 
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Britain in suspense, and revealed to 
its enemies the Tulnerable quarter in 
which it might be attadced with the 
g^reatest chance of success. Its result 
uras prognant with important instruc- 
tion to the rulers of both countries ; to 
the French, aa demonEdarating the ex- 
traordinary risks which attend an ex- 
pedition by sea in comparison with a 
land campaign — the small number of 
forces which can be embarked on board 
even a great fleets and the unforeseen 
disasters which frequently on the for- 
mer element defeat the best-concerted 
enterprises; to the British, as show- 
ing that the empire of the seas dees 
not always afford security against in- 
vasion— tiiat, in the face of suporior 
maritime forces, her possessions had 
been for sixteen days at the mercy of 
the enemy, and that neither the skill of 
her cdlors nor the valour of her armies, 
but the fuxy of the elements, had saved 
them from danger in the most vulner- 
able port of their dominions. Wlule 
these considerations are fitted to abate 
the confidence of the invader, they are 
calculated at the same time to weaken 
an overweening reliance on naval su- 
periority ; and to demonstrate, that the 
only defence on which certain trust can 
be placed) even by an insular power, is 
a well-disciplined army, and the pa- 
triotism of its own subjects. 

SO, It is a curious subject for specu- 
lation, what might have been the result 
had Hoche succeeded in landing with 
twenty-five thousand of his best troops 
on the Irish shores. To those who con- 
sider, indeed, the patriotic spirit, in- 
domitable valour, and preserving cha- 
*racter of the British people, and the 
complete conmiand they had of the sea, 
the final issue of such a contest cannot 
appear doubtful ; but it is equally evi- 
dent that the addition of such a force, 
and so able a commander, to the pro- 
digious and organised body of Insh 
malcontents, would have engendered a 
dreadful domestic war, and that the 
whole enei'gies of the empire might for 
a very long period have been employed 
in saving itself from dismemberment. 
When it is recollected, also, how widely 
the spirit of discontent was diffused 
even through the population of Great 



Britain at that period, in what a for- 
midable manner it soon after broke out 
in the mutiny at the Kore, and what 
serious financial embarrassments w&ce 
already pressing upon the treasury, and 
preparing the crisis which led to the 
suspension of cash payments in the 
followiug spring, it must be admitted 
that the nation then stood upon the 
edge of an abyss ; and that^ if ever Pro- 
vidence inteifeies in human affairs 
otherwise than by the energy which it 
iofuses into the cause of justice, and 
the moral laws to which the deeds of 
free agents are rendei*ed subservient, its 
protection never appeared ia so remark- 
able a manner to the Britist^ Islands 
since the winds and the waves, two 
hundred years before, dispersed the 
Spanish Armament With truth was 
it said at the time, " The goodness of 
Providence to us has exhibited a second 
Armada. Once more wrote Lord Rivers, 
f Efflavit Deus et dissipantur.' " 

81. The close of this year was marked 
by the death of the Empress Catherine, 
and the accession of the Emperor Paul 
to the Russian throne — an event of no 
small importance to the future fate of 
the war and destiny of the world. 
Shortly before her death, she had by 
art and flatteiy contrived to add Cour^ 
land to her immense dominions. She 
had recently made herself mistress of 
Derbend in Persia; and the alliance 
with Qreat Britain and Austria secured 
to her the concuirence of these powers 
in her favourite project of dismember- 
ing the Turkish dominions, and placing 
her youngest son on the throne of Con- 
stantine. She thus seemed to be fast 
approaching the grand object of her 
desire, and might have lived to see the 
cross planted on the dome of St Sophia, 
when death interrupted all her schemes 
of ambition, in the sixty-seventh year 
of her age, and the thirty-sixth of her 
reign. Her latest project was the for- 
mation of a powerful confederacy for the 
defence of Europe against the French 
Republic; and she had given orders 
for the levy of a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men, intended to take a part in 
the German campaigns — ^adesign which, 
if carried into effect by her firm and in- 
trepid hand, might have accelerated. 
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by nearly twenty years, the catastrophe 
which closed the war. 

82. Few sovereigns will occupy a 
more conspicuous place in the page of 
history, or have left, as regards their 
conduct on the throne, a more marked 
reputation. Prudent in council, and 
intrepid in conduct ; cautious in form- 
ing resolutions, but vigorous in carry- 
ing them into execution : ambitious, 
but of gi'eat and splendid objects only ; 
passionately fond of glory, without the 
alloy, at least in public affairs, of sordid 
or vulgar inclinations ; discerning in the 
choice of her counsellors, and swayed 
in matters of state generally by lofty 
intellects ; munificent in public, liberal 
in private, firm in resolution, imwearied 
in purpose, she dignified a despotic 
throne by the magnanimity and pa- 
triotism of a more virtuous a^e. But 
these great qualities were counterbal- 
anced by as remarkable vices, and 
more truly perhaps of her than of the 
Virgin Queen of England it might be 
«aid, in Burleigh's words, " that if to- 
day she was more than man, to-mor- 
row she would be less than woman." 
Tehement, sensual, and capricious in 
private life, she seemed, as a woman, 
to live only for the gratification of her 
passions ; her successive lovers, under 
the name of favourites, formed as regu- 
lar a part of her establishment as her 
ministers of state, and received a much 
laiger share of her revenues ; tyrannical, 
overbearing, and sometimes cruel in her 
administration, she filled her subjects 
with unbounded awe for her authority. 
Like Henry y III. of England, she spared 
neither man in her lust, nor woman in 
her hate. She was not always able to 
withstand the influence of her favour- 
ites in affairs of state ; they were fre- 
quently selected from the officers of 
her guard, for no other quality but per- 
«onsd beauty, and many of the worst 
acts of her government may be traced 
to their ascendancy. In the lustre of 
her administration, however, the career 
of her victories, and the rapid progress 
of her subjects under so able a govern- 
ment, mankind foi^ot her dissolute 
manners, the occasional elevation of un- 
worthy minions, frequent acts of ty- 
ranny, and the bloody deeds which sig- 



nalised her accession to the throne : 
they overlooked the frailties of the 
woman in the dignity of the princess ; 
and paid to the abilities and splendour 
of the Semiramis of the north that in- 
voluntary homage which commanding 
qualities on the throne never fail to se- 
cure, even when stained by irregular- 
ities in private life.* 

83. The end of the same year wit- 
nessed the resignation of the presidency 
of the United States of America by 
General Washington, and his voluntaiy 
retirement into private life. Modem 
history has not a more spotless charac- 
ter to commemorate. Invincible in re- 
solution, firm in conduct, inoormptible 
in integrity, he brought to the helm of 
a victorious republic the simplicity 
and innocence of rural life ; he was 
forced into greatness by circumstances 
rather than led into it by inclination, 
and prevailed over his enemies rather 
by the wisdom of his designs, and the 
perseverance of his character, than by 
any extraordinary genius for the art of 
war. A soldier from necessity and pa- 
triotism rather than disposition, he was 
the first to recommend a return to pa- 
cific counsels when the independence 
of his country was secured ; and be- 
queathed to his countrymen an address 
on leaving their government^ to which 
there are few compositions of unin- 
spired wisdom which can bear a com- 

* The elegant flattery of France applied to 
the Empress the noble lines of Voltane in the 
Simiramig, perhaps written with that very 
view : — 

" Que de Semiramis lea beaux Joura pleins da 

gloire 

Efbcent ce moment heureux ou malheur- 

eux * 

Qui d'un fifttal hymen brisa le joug ai&«ax. 

Niniis. en vous chasaant de aonlit et da 

trftne. 
En vousperdant, madame, eflt perdu Baby- 
lone, 
Four le bien des mortela vous prtfvlntea an 

coups, 
Babylone et la terre avaient beaoin de voua : 
Et quinze ans de rertus et de travaux ntilea, 
Les arides deserts par vousrendua fertilaa, 
Les sauvages humains soumia au trma dea 

lois, 
Les arts dans nos citds naissant k votre voix, 
Ces hardis monumens que INmiversadmire. 
Lea acclamations de ce puissant empire, 
Sont autant de t^moins dont le cri giorieux 
A d^pos^ pour vous au tribunal des dieux.** 

SemiramU, Act 1. scene 5. 
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Nirison.* He was modest without dif- 
klence ; sensible to the voice of fame 
Tithout^vanity; independent and dig- 
lified without either asperity or pride, 
le was a friend to liberty, but not to 
Icentiousness — ^not to the dreams of 
nthusiasts, but to those practical ideas 
rhich America had inherited from her 
tritish descent, and which were op- 
osed to nothing so much as the ex- 
ravagant love of power in the French 
emocracy. Accordingly, alter having 
gnalised his life by successful resist- 
loe to English oppression, he closed 
It by the warmest advice to cultivate 
the friendship of Great Britain; and 
exerted his whole influence, shortly be- 
fore his resignation, to efPect the con- 
clusion of a &aty of friendly and com- 
mercial intercourse between the mother 
country and its emancipated offspring. 
He was a Cromwell without his ambi- 
tion ; a Sylla without his crimes ; and, 
after having raised his country, by his 

* Hiis gveat man observes, in that admir- 
abldcomposition: "Towards the preaeipvation 
of your government, and the permanence of 
your present happy state, it is requisite not 
only that you discountenance irregfular op- 
positions to its acknowledged authority, but 
also that you resist with care the spirit of 
innovation upon its principles, however spe- 
cious the pretexts. One method of assault 
may be to effect, in the forms of the consti- 
tution, alterations which will impair the en- 
wgj of the system, and thus to undermine 
what cannot be directly overtiirown. In all 
the changes to which you may be invited, 
remember that time and habit are at least as 
necessary to fix the true character of govern- 
ment as of other human institutions ; that 
experiment is the surest standard by which 
to test the real tendency of the existing con- 
stitution of acountiy; thatikoilityinch^iges, 
upon the mere credit of hypothesis and opin- 
ion, exposes to perpetual change, firom t^e 
endless variety of hypothesis and opinion ; 
and remember, especially, that, for uie effi- 
cient management of your common interests, 
in a countiy so extensive as ours, a govern- 
ment of as much vigour as is consistent with 
the perfect security of liberty is indispen- 
sable. Liberty itself will find in such a govern- 
ment, with powers properly distributed and 
adjusted, its surest guardian. It ia, indeed, 
little else than a name, where the govern- 
ment is too feeble to withstand the enter- 
prises of faction, to confine each member of 



exertions, to the rank of an independent 
state, he closed his career by a volun- 
tary relinquishment of the powerwhich 
a grateful people had bestowed* If it 
is the highest gloiy of England to have 
given birth, even amidst Transatlantic 
wilds, to such a man; and if she cannot 
number him among those who have ex- 
tended her provinces or augmented her 
dominions, she may at least feel a legi- 
timate pride in the victories which he 
achieved, and the great qualities which 
he exhibited, in the contest with herself; 
and indulge with satisfaction in the re- 
flection, that that vast empu'e, which 
neither the ambition of Louis XIY. nor 
the power of Napoleon could dismember, 
received its first shock from the courage 
which she had communicated to her own 
offspring ; and that, amidst the convul- 
sions and revolutions of other states, refd 
liberty has arisen in that nation alone, 
which inherited in its veins the genuine 
principles of British freedom. 

the society within the limits presoiibed by 
the laws, and to maintain ail in the secure 
and tranquil enjoyment of the rights of per. 
son and property. 

" Let me now wam^you, in the mo8t so- 
lemn manner, against the baneful effects of 
the spirit of party generally. I* is, unfortu- 
nately, inseparable from our nature, having 
its roots in the strongest passions of the hu- 
man mind. It exists under different 8hi^)e8 
in all governments, more or less stifled, con- 
trolled, or oppressed, but in those of the po- 
pular form it is seen in its greatest rankness, 
and it is truly their worst enemy. The alter- 
nate dominion of one &ction over another* 
sharpened bjr the spirit of revenge natural to 
party discussion, which, in different ages and 
countries, has perpetrated the most horrid 
enormities, is itself a most horrid despotism. 
But this leads at lengtix to a more formal and 
permanent despotism. The disorders and 
miseries which result, gradually incline the 
minds of men to seek security and repose in 
the absolute power of a single indi^dual ; 
and sooner or later the ohief of some prevail- 
ing faction, more able or more fortunate than 
his competitors, turns this despotism to the 
purposes of his ovm elevation, on the ruins of 
public liberty." What words* to be spoken 
by the founder of the American Republic, 
the refUser of the American crown, at a time 
when the career of Napoleon had just com- 
menced in Europe I— ^niu Reg, xxxviii. 298 : 
StaU Paper*. 
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